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CHAPTER XIV 

*UU> U* XLRKOR I ROM 1111 I 1 ' ALL Ot Tni ClltONDISTS TO THE DEATH Ol 

DVMON — JUI«i. 2 179J--M1UCU 11 171)1 


1 Tlh ruk of a mob says Arn 
folk , lhtlu w orst of tyrannies , * * am! 
t>o e \peneuct Ilia pioved it, from the 
< ipucc ot tlu Athenian domocrtcy to 
tin prose upturns of the Fieneh Ihudu 
ti »n Tin luison is one wlueh always 
liolila and must muiui unaltered wink 
mk it ty i i m uns I n contests for pow i i , 
i moil irih Ins, in gtnn d, to dread only 
+lu < iiorts of a mal for tlie throne an 
mstou u y, the ascendant y of a fiction 
an tlu nobility, the po pul ice, tin \tn 
gidiuo ol ill tht superior i lasses in the 
t-tilt Htnci, the rtitfi ty o £ the hist is 
usually Htcuitd bj the destrut tion of a 
single ri val and his immediate ndhereuts , 
tin ji douHjrot tht second ext lnguished 
by the piotsuiption or exile of a hunted 
number ol families but the tt irons of 
tin list it qime the destrm tion of whole 
rinks in society They constantly teel 
that, it tht y do not destroy the superior 
classes in the state, the y will, m the long 
mn, fall iigain under tlmr mfhunco, 
and then 1 aiders in consequence be sub- 
jected. to pnnishment. Hence the en 
vtuonicd ind relentless auimosity by 
w hich they are actuated towards them. 
»Similai feelings are not expen enced*m 
neaily the same degiec by the holders 
of property on the resumption of power, 
bee mse they are not felt to be necessary 

'• Twrm ran rv{otvvt$& m vtkt unutt i? 
xfctrtx VlUSfOlLl , IH PolltlCU 
\ Ol IIL 


for th p seeming of their authority Moo 
sun s dictated by the dqaad ol nitiivi 
duals become unnecessary when tin j 
hive perished those levelled against 
the mlluence of classes rcquiie to be 
pursued till the class itself is dentin veil 
2 It was not a mere thirst for blood 
which made Mai it and Kobe spierre de 
dare and act upon the pnnciplt , that 
thtie could be no security for the lie 
public till two hundred aj id sixty thou 
saud heads had fallen Hardly any men 
are cruel for cruelty a sake , the li adt 1 s 
of the Jacobins were not more so than 
the reckless and imbitious ot any othc i 
country would be, if exposed to tlu in 
fluence of Bimilai passions Ambition 
is the otigm of desperate measures be 
cause it renders men sensible only ol 
the dictates of on insatiable passion 
terror is tho most common souico of 
cruelty Men esteem the lives of otlieis 
lightly when then own are at stake 
The revolutionary innovations being 
directed against the whole aristocratic 
and influential classes their vengeance 
was felt to be implacable, and no eecu 
ntv could be exacted to the democratic 
leaders, till their whole opponents were 
destroyed Thence the incessant, and 
often lidiouktfis, dread of a counter 
revolutionary movement, which was 
evinced by the democratic party, and 
which so often impelled them mto the 

A 
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most sanguinary measures, when there 
was m re dity no d ingci to he appi e 
hended * Iu the sti ife of contending 
classes, the sphere of individual veil 
geance was fearfully augmented Not 
one, but lift} leaders had tei rorjs to ill 
lay, uvalb to extinguish hatred to gra 
tify Amidst the contests ioi influence, 
and the diead of revenge, every man 
sacrificed his individual to Ins political 
connexions private flit, ml ship, public 
character, yielded to tin foi < c of pei 
sonal apprehension, oi the vt hemt ncc 
of individual ambition A forced coali 
tion, between the most dissimilai cha- 
racters, took pi ice from the pressure of 
svirul u danger , fi lends gave up friends 
to the vengeance ot political adveiaancs, 
individual security private revenge, 
were purchased by the sacrifice ol in 
cicnt attachment 

3 trance experienced the truth of 
the$e principles with unmitigated seve 
rity during the latei stages of the Revo 
lution But it was not immediately that 
the leaders of the victorious faction ven 
tuied upon the practical application of 
their principles The first feeling with 
the multitude, on the overthrow of the 
Guondists, was exultation at the vie 
tory they had gamed, and Unbounded 
anticipations of felicity from the as 
sumption of power by the most popular 
and vehementof thur demagogues The 
most extravagant joy prevailed among 
the Jacobms at their decisive triumph 
“ The people, said Robespierre, u have 
by tl eir conduct confounded all their 
opponents Eighty thousand men have 
been under aims nearly a week, and not 
one shop has been pillaged, not one di op 
of blood shod They have proved by 
that whether the accusation was well 
founded, that they wished to profit by 
tlfe disorders to commit murder and 
pillage Then insurrection was spon 

* So true are the words of Metaatasio— j 
— - — E in qual funesta entrai 
Necemt4 d mer medvagw t A quanti 
Bilittl obbliga un solo ! E come oh Bio 
TJn estiemo mi porta oil altro cstremo ! 

Son crudel perchb temo § tenao appunto 
Perchh son si crudel Congmutn in gu!s& 

E al mio timer la. crudel tA, che 1 una 
Nell altro si tra ufonna o 1 un dell ultra 
E cagione ed effetto 

Ciro Actii scenes 
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taneous , the result of a universal mo 
ral conviction , and the Mountain, itself 
feeble and irresolute, show ed that it had 
no hand m producing it The msur 
rectum was a gi eat moi al and popular 
effort, worthy ot the enlightened peo 
pie among whom it arose. The people 
of Pans have afforded an example which 
m ly well make all the monarchs of tin 
earth tremble , and silence the calum 
mes they pour forth against us All 
wc have to do now is to complete oui 
triumph, and destiny the Royalists 
We must gam possession of the com 
mittees, and spend our nights in fi tm 
ing good laws Undci such plausible 
colours did tin Revolutionists vol i 
movement which dcstioytd the only 
remnants of vutue m the demon icy, 
and deliveitd over h ranee m fetter to 
the Reign ol Tenor 

4 The aspect of the Convention 
aftei this great event, was entirely 
changed fi om W hat it had t \ a bun 
before Tenor had mastered its n 
bistance , prosciiption had thinned its 
ranks The hall was gcueially bib nt 
The right, and the majority of tin 
centie, never voted, but seemed, by 
their withdiawal from any active part, 
to condemn the whole pioccedmgs of 
the Jacobins, and await intelligence 
from tho provinces as the signal for 
action The debates of the legislature 
as they appear m tho Moniteur, and 
denly oonti act into nothing All tlu 
decrees proposed by the luhng party 
were adopted m silence without any 
discussion By a decree of the Con 
vent ion, the whole power of govern 
ment was vested in the hands of the 
Decemvirs till the conclusion of a gc 
neral peace They made no conceal 
ment of the despotic nature of the au 
thonty with which they were thus in 
vested “You have nothing now to 
dread," said St Just, "from the ene 
lines of freedom, all we have to dd is 
make its friends triumphant, and 
at must be dono at all hazards In 
the cuttcil situation of the Republic, 
it is in vain to re establish the consti 
tution it would offer impunity to 
every attack on liberty, by wanting 
the force to repress such You aie 
too far removed from conspiracies to 
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have the means of checking them , the 
sw ord of the law must be intrusted to 
surer hands , it must turn everywhere, 
and fall w ith the rapidity of lightning 
on ill its enemies. In silent dread the 
Assembly and the people heard the ter 
nblt declaration its justice was uni 
vers ally acknowledged All now saw 
that the insupportable evils of anarchy 
could only be arrested by the sangui 
nary arm of despotism 

F ) But the necessity of some central 
executive power was speedily felt, to 
make head against the innumerable 
dangers and difficulties, external and 
internal, in which V ranee was involved 
r Jkc idmmistration had been in the 
hands of the Girondists , some central 
pow er was indispensably required, on 
then overthi ow , to put a period to the 
anarchy which thieatened the countiy 
Th« C omrmttec of Public Salvation pre 
seated the skeleton ot a government 
alre idy formt d Created some months 
before, it was at first composed of the 
neutral party , the victorious Jacobms, 
after the 31st 51 ay, found themselves 
m possession ot its powci Robes 
pierre, St Just Couthon, Billaud Va 
lennes, and Collot d Herbois were sue 
cessively elected memberc, and speedily 
ejected H<$rault de S<5chelleb, and the 
otbei partisans of Dantou * 1 o the 

ruling Jacobms, the diffeient depart 
meats of government were assigned 
St Just Was intrusted with the duty of 
denouncing its enemies , Couthon with 
bnngmgforwird its general measures, 
Billaud Varennes and Collot d Herbois 
with the management of the depart 
ments , Carnot was made mimatci of 
w xr , Barbie, the panegyrist and orator 
of the government Robespierre, gene 
ral dictator over all 

6 Whgle the practical administration 
of affairs was thus lodged with despotic 

* The Committee of Public Salvation was 
not immediately altorod after the Slst May 
On 10th July it was changed and Rprfere 
Jean Bon St \ndn* Gasparm Couthon Thu 
riot St Just Pneur (do lx Marne) H&uult 
de S&Ecllcs andE Lmdet were ehosoa mem 
bcis On 27th July Robespierre was elected 
m room ot G isparm Carnot and Pneur (do 
la CAte d Or) were added on tho 14th August 
and Billaud Varonnes Collot d llerboia, and 
Garamam on the Cth September —Rutoxn 
Parlementatre, xxviii 147 


power m the hands of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, the geneiul super 
intendence of the police was vested m 
another Committee, styled of General 
Safety, subordinate to the former, but 
still possessed of most formidable au 
thonty Inferior to both in power and 
now dt pnved of much of its political 
importance by the vast influence ot the 
Committee ot Public Salvation, the mu 
mci polity of Paris began to turn its at 
teutiou to the internal legulation of tho 
city, and there exercised its power with 
the most despotic ngour It took un 
dtr its cognisance the police of the 
metropolis, the public subsist*, nee, the 
markets, the pubhc worship, the theati e, 
the courtesans, and framed on all these 
subjects a variety ot minute and vexa 
tious legulations, which were speedily 
adopted over* all t ranee Chaumette, 
its public accuser, ever sure of the ap 
plause of the multitude, especially when 
he toimeuted their creditoi-s, exerted 
m all these particulars the most ngoi 
ous authority Consumed by au m 
cessant desire to subject everything to 
new regulations, continually actuated 
by the wish to mvade domestic liberty, 
this legislator of the market places and 
warehouses became daily moic vexa 
tious and formidable , while Paclie, the 
mayor, indolent and lmpertuibabli,* 
agreed to everything which was pro 
posed, and left to Chaumette all the 
influence of popularity with the rabble 
7 The correspondence which the 
Jacobms carried on over all I ranee, 
with the most aident and factious m 
the towns and villages, speedily gave 
them the entire direction of tht coim 
try, and rendered the Committee of 
Public Salvation at Paris, resting on 
the support of then central club, alto 
gether irresistible from one end ctf tho 
Republic to the other It was the com 
mand which that party, as the most 
violent ot the Revolutionists, had every 
where obtained of the ~magiatiacies, 
winch was the secret of this temble 
power The Jacobms of Pans were 
the incarnation of the whole civil and 
military force of the commonwealth , 
tho Committee of Public Salvation was 
the incarnation of the Jacobins of Pans , 
and Robespierre was the Avatar who- 
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personified the Committee of Public 
Salvation The democratic party, in 
possession of all the municipalities in 
thedepartments in consequence of their 
being electee} by universal suffrage — 
armed with, the powers of a terrible po 
lice, intrusted with the right of making 
domiciliary visits, of disarming or 1 m 
prisoning the suspected persons — soon 
obtained irresistible authority In 
vam the armed sections and battalions 
of the national guard in some places 
strove to resist , want of union and or 
gamsatiou paralysed all their efforts 
In almost all the provincial towns of 
France they had courage enough to 
take up arms, and sometimes endear 
oured to withstand the dreadful tyranny 
of the magistracies , but these bodies, 
based on the support and election of 
the multitude, m the end everywhere 
prevailed over the whole class of pro 
priethrs, and all the peaceable citizens, 
who in vain invoked the liberty, ti an 
quillity, and security to property, for 
the preset vatiou of which they WLre 
enrolled. This was, generally speaking 
the situation of parties over all France, 
though the strife was more ardent in 
those situations where the masses were 
densest, and danger most evidently 
threatened the revolutionary pai ty 
8 The spirit of faction had been for 
long, in an especial manner, conspicuous 
it Lyons A club of Jacobins had some 
time previously been there formed, 
composed of deputies from all the clubs 
of note in the south of France, at +he 
head of winch was on ardent Republi 
can, of Italian origin, named C halier, a 
man of the most atrocious charactei, 
who was at the same time an officer of 
the municipality and president of the 
civil tribunal The Jacobins had got 
posdbssion of all the offices in the mu 
nicipality except the mayoralty, which 
was still m the hands of a Girondist of 
the name of Nevi&re The Jacobin 
Club made use of the utmost efforts 
to displwe him, loudly d$manded a 
Revolutionaiy Tribunal, and paraded 
thiough the streets a guiiletme recent- 
ly sent down from Paris, “to stnke 
terror into the traitors and aristocrats *' 
Chaher was at the heftd of all these re 
volutionary movements, and with such 
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success were his efforts attended, that, 
for four days m August 1792, the city 
of Lyons was the prey of anarchy and 
murder, and the whole of the autumn 
of that year, and spring of 1798, had 
been passed m the most vehement strife 
between the two parties A list of eight 
hundred persons who had signed a 
petition m favoui of moderate govern 
ment, was kept by Ghalier, and they 
were all doomod to death the day ot 
the massacre being fixed iox the 9th 
May, when also a Revolutionary Tri 
banal was to be established On the 
other hand, the armed sections, com 
posed of the shopkeepers and bettci 
class of citizens who were strongly at 
tached to the pnnciples of the Gnond 
ists, vigorously exerted themselves to 
resist the establishment of a tribiui d 
which was shedding such ton cuts of 
blood in the capital Lvuythmg al 
ready announced that d< speratc strife 
of which this devoted city qo soon be 
came the theatre 

9 In the othei towns m the south of 
France the Girondists were all power 
ful and the utmost horror at the an 
archical party, who had obtained the 
ascendancy at Paris and m the north 
eru provinces, was dieady < onspicnous 
Rennes Caen, L\ieux, Marseilles Tou 
louse, Nimes, Saintt* Grenoble, Ba> 
onne, all shared their sentiments Al 
most all the deputies who formed the 
party of the Guoude came from these 
towns, and their pnnmple* perfectly rt 
presented the feelings by which the 
great majority of the better class of citi 
zens was animated 5 rom the mouth 
of the Rhone to that of the Gin onne, 
these sentiments woe ntaily universal 
and m some even the municipalities 
were m the hands of the moderate part} 
At Bordeaux these principles were so 
strong that they already bordered on 
Royalist feelings , while the whole 
country, from the Gironde and the 
entrance of the Loire, by the shores of 
the ‘ocean to the mouth of the St me, 
was openly attached to the ancient in 
stitutions of the country, and beheld 
with undisguised horroi the atrocities 
with which the Revolutionary party at 
Paris had already stained their career 
10 Such was the state of public feel 
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ing m France, when the Revolution of 
31st May, and the fall of the Girondists, 
took place That catastrophe Bet the 
whole of the southern departments into 
a flame the imprisonment of the de 
putics of the national representatives 
bj the mob of Pans, the open assump 
tion of government by the municipality 
of that city, excited the most profound 
indignation In most of tho cities the 
magistracy hid fallen, as already ob 
served, into the hands of the Jacobins, 
who were supported by the parent club 
at Pans and the Executive , while the 
irmed sections wci e attached to the op- 
posite views The catastrophe of the 
Girondists at Pans brought these con 
flictrog powers almost everywhere into 
collision At l'vreux, the Jacobin au 
thonties won. put under arrest and an 
armed force of foui thousand men was 
organised at Marseilles, the sections 
rose against the municipality and vio 
lently seized possession of the magis 
tracy , at Lj uns, a furious combat took 
place —the sections took the Hotel de 
Ville by assault, dispossessed the ma 
gistiacy, shut up the Jacobin Club, and 
gamed the command of the citv At 
Bordeaux the anest of the Girondists 
of whose talents thi inhabitants were 
justly proud excitt d the most violent 
sensation, which w is bi ought to a cusie 
by the arrival of sevt ral of the fugitive 
deputies, who announced that their ll 
lustrums brethren were m fetters and 
in houily expectation of death. Cries 
of fury weie immediately heard in all 
the streets, a genual fetlmg of mdig 
nation and of despau impelled the citi 
zens to their several rallying points 
The armed sections were quickly m 
motion, and the municipal authorities, 
elected during the first fervour of the 
Revolution, wrote to the executive coun 
cil at Pam, that they were deprived of 
all power, and unable to say what events 
a day might bring forth. 

1 1 On the 13th June the department 
of Eure gave the signal of insurrection 
The plan agreed on was, that four thou 
sand men should march upon Pans to 
liberate the Convention Great part of 
Normandy soon followed the example, 
and all the departments of Bnttany were 
ere long m arms The whole valley of 


the Loire, with the exception of that 
which was the theatre of the war of La 
Vendee, proposed to Bend deputies to 
Bourges to depose the usurping faction 
at Pans At Bordeaux the sensation 
was extreme All the constituted au 
thonties dfcsembled together, erected 
themselves into a committee styled of 
Public Salvation , declared that the Con 
vention was no longer free , appointed 
an armed foice, and despatched couriers 
into all the neighbounng departments 
Marseilles sent forth a determined peti- 
tion, the whole mountaineers of the 
Jura were m a ferment, and the de 
partments of the Rhone, the Garonne 
and the Pyrenees, joined themselves to- 
the vast confederacy So far did the 
spirit of revolt proceed, that at Lyons, 
as alieady detailed, a prosecution was 
instituted against Chalier and the lead- 
ers of the Jacobin Club, whose projects 
for a repetition of the raassau es oT Sep 
tember at Pans had now been fully 
brought to light , and deputies to con 
cert measures for their common safety, 
were received from Marseilles, Bor 
deaux, and Caen Seventy departments 
were m a state of insurrection, and 
fifteen only remained wholly devoted 
to the faction which had mastered the 
Convention 

12 Opinions were divided at Pans 
how to meet so formidable a danger 
Barfcre proposed, m the name of the 
Committee of* Public Salvation, that 
the revolutionary committees, which 
had become bo formidable throughout 
France from their numerous arrests, 
should be everywhere annulled, that 
the primary assemblies should be as 
sembled at Pans to name a commander 
of the armed foice m lieu of Hennot, 
who had been denounced by the insur- 
gents , and that thirty deputies should 
be sent as hostages to the provinces. 
But the Jacobins were not disposed to 
any measures of conciliation Robes 
pierre adjourned the consideration of 
tho report of the committee , and Dan 
ton, raising the voice so well known 
m all the p&ils of the devolution, ex 
claimed — “ The Revolution has passed 
through many crises, and it will sur 
vive this as it has done the others It 
is m the moments of a great produo- 
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turn that political, like physical bodies, 
seem menaced by an approaching de 
struction The thunder rolls, but it is 
in the midst of its roar that the great 
work which is to consummate the hap 
piness of twenty live millions of men 
will be accomplished. ReoHlect what 
happtned at the time of the conspiracy 
of Lafayette In what state were we 
then ? 1 he patriots proscribed or op 
pressed , civil wai threatening every 
where. Now we aie m the same situ % 
tion. It is said the insuirection in 
Pans has occasioned distui bailees m 
the departments ! Let us declare in the 
face of the universe, that Paris glories 
m the revolt of 81st Maj , and that, w ith 
out the cannon of that day, the conspi 
ratal's would have triumphed, and we 
should have been slaves • * In this spi 
nt tlie Convention, instead of yielding, 
adopted the most vigoious measures, 
and sf>oke m the most menacing strum 
They declared th it Pins, in {dicing it 
self m tate ot insurrection, had de 
sened well of the country, that the 
arrested deputies should forthwith be 
lodged in prison like ordinary criminals , 
that a call of the Convention should be 
made, and all those absent without ex 
cuse be instantly expelled, and their 
pi ice supplied bj new representatives 
•that ill attempts at correspondence or 
coalition among the departmental au 
thonties were illegal, and that those 
who presided m them should forthwith 
be sent to Paris They annulled the 
resoluticn of the department of the 
Eure, < rdered all the refractoi} autho 
ntics to be sent to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and sent the most ardent Ja 
cobins into the provinces to enforce sub 
mission to the central government 
13 These vigorous measures effectu 
illy broke this formidable league The 
departments, little accustomed to resist 
the authority of the government at 
Pans, returned one by one to subnus 
sion. Hostile preparations were made 
at Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, and Mar 
sedles , but tho insurgents, without a 
leader or central point of* union, and 
destitute of all support from the nobi 
lity and natural chiefs of the country, 
were unable in most places to struggle 
With the energetic Committee of Public 


Salvation, wielding at will the army, 
the Jacobin clubs, and the municipa 
lities. France now felt the fatal con 
sequences of the centralisation of all 
power m Pans by the Constituent As 
sembly, of the democratic election of 
all the provincial authorities by uni 
versal suffrage, and of the general de 
sertion of their country by the emigrant 
noblesse These causes had utterly pro 
etrated the stiength of the provinces, 
and already everywhere established in 
absolute foi ce the despotism ot the ca 
pitaL They continued their prepaid 
taons, however, and refused to send the 
proscribed authorities to Pans , but 
their ardoui gradually cooled, and m 
two months the germ ot revolt existed 
only m vigour at Ljons, Imilqu, and 
Marseilles, where it brought About those 
bloody catastiophes which have been 
already recoided 

1 4 The great engine w Inch the J aco 
bins m ide use of to inflame the popular 
passions against their opponents, and 
counteiaci the general burst of mdigna 
tion which followc d m the departments 
the proscription of the Girondists, was 
the ( hargmg them with the project of 
destroying the unity of the Republic, 
and establishing instead of one mighty 
state, a fedeial union of small repub 
lies. That this pioject wan entertained 
by many of the Girondists is certain 
nor indeed could they well avoid anx 
lously w lwhing for the establishment of 
such a system, considermg the meal 
cul ible evils which they saw coming on 
then country and themselves, by the 
centralisation of all pow*r m the hands 
of a violent and sanguinary faction at 
Pans, and the apparent prosperity and 
happiness which, under the federal sys 
tern, the United States were enjoying 
But the Jacobms by met mijtly repit 
sentmg that design as amounting, as m. 
fact it did, to a partition of * ranee, and 
as rendeimg it wholly unable to resist 
the attacks of the European monai chies 
succeeded m generally rousing the na 
tional spirit against the fallen party, 
and cooling the ardour of those in the 
departments who had taken up arms m 
their defence On the other hand, the 
leading principle of the Jacobins which 
m a great degree produced their popu 
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larity m Pans, was the constant deter 
mutation they ev meed and aoted on, to 
centralise evei 5 thing m the capital, and 
render it all m all over France * Mean 
while the reaction at I yons, where, dur 
uigtht first burst of public indignation 
at the arrest oi the Girondists, the fe 
dei al party had gained an entile ascen 
limey becaine tcrriblo The Revolu 
tionary Tribunal, established by the 
lacobms for the destiuction of then 
enemies, now seized by another party, 
tv os w 01 ked with fearful efficacy against 
themselves Numerous ariests took 
place , and in July alone, eighty three 
persona were ordered to be brought to 
tual before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
it Lj ons, and though one only of these, 
C hall ei, suffered death, yot it was at- 
tended with circumstances of a very 
shocking kind Tin mgli his crimes richly 
desuved that punishment, vet was Ins 
execution peculiarly hoinble Four 
i lines the guillotine (as yet a novel m 
strument mthat region) missed ltsblow , 
andhis head was at length seveied from 
hi» body by means of a knife 

15 1 he Con vention shortly lifter, n ow 
wholly under thepow er of the Jacobius, 
pioceedtd to the formation of a const! 
tution the most democratic that evei 
c lasted upon earth t ight days com 
pitted the work Fvory bienchmau of 
twenty one years of age was entitled to 
exeicise the lights of a citizen, a de 
puty w is named by tvuy fifty thousand 
citizens On the 1st of May oi every 
Tear, the pi unary assemblies were to 
meet, without auy convocation, to re 
new the deputies It was adopted w ith 
out discussion, and instantly circulated 
o\ tr ill trance “The most democratic 
constitution that ever existed, said 
Kobespieire in the Jacobins, “has is 
sued from the bosom of an assembly 
compo ?ec?of counter rev ol utiomsts, now 
purged of its unworthy members. We 
can now offer to the universe a consti 
tutional code, infinitely superior to any 
that ever txi.sk d, which exhibits*the 

* To develop the idea that Pans is the 
real sphere ol the Republic the centre of Go 
v eminent iinevoi failing army tint it can 
exist only by tbo revenues diawn from the 
department* —A ales de Iavak agent de 
Hobesi ibrfk Papwv Jneilds irouvd* chez 
RoitfisPUfimuB, u 3S8, 


sublime and majestic image of French 
regeneration We may now despise the 
efforts of calumny, we can say — There 
is the answer of the patriot deputies , 
theie is the work of the Mountain 
Chabot answered — “ In this constitu 
tion, so loudly praised, I see a power at 
once colossi and libertine When you 
establish so j powerful an executive, you 
sow anew the seeds of royalty I am 
told that this power has no veto but 
what does that signify ? lam asked, 
what will be the guarantee ol liberty 1 
X answer, the guillotine ’ 

16 But there never was a greater 
mistake than to imagine that this con 
stitutiou, so republican in form, con 
fared auy real liberties on the people 
Its only effect was to concentrate the 
w hole authority of the state m the hands 
of a few popular leaders, Ihcnccfoi 
ward th< Committee of Public Salva- 
tion at Pans exercised, without opposi 
tion, all the powers of government It 
named and dismissed the generals, the 
judges, and the juries, appointed the 
provincial authorities, brt ught forw ud 
ill public measures in the Convention, 
and launched its thunder aganibt tvuy 
opposing faction By means of its com 
missioneis it ruled the provinces, gene 
ials, and ormits, with absolute sway 
and soon aftei, the I aw of Suspected 
Persons placed the personal fm dom of 
every subject at its dibposal the Re 
volutumary Tribunal rendered it the 
master of every life, the requisitions 
uid the maximum, of eveiy fortune , 
the accusations in the Convention, of 
eveiy member of the legislature The 
Law of the Suspected, which augment- 
ed so prodigiously this tiemendous 
powci of the Decemvirs, passed on the 
17th September It declared all per 
sons liable to arrest, who, “either by 
their conduct, their lelations, their con 
versa tion, or their wiitmg, have shown 
themselves the partisans of tyianny or 
of federation, or the enemies of free 
dom, all pa sons who have not dis 
charged then debts to the country , all 
nobles, the # husbands, wives, parents, 
children, bi others, sisters, or agents of 
cmigunts, who hove not incessantly 
manifested their devotion to the Revo 
lution * Under this law, no person had 
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any chance of safety, but m going the 
utmost length of revolutionary fury * 
17 The established revolutionary 
committees were declared the judges of 
the persons liable to arrest Then num 
her augmented with frightful rapidity 
Pans hod soon forty eight# Every vil 
lage throughout the country followed 
its example in instituting them The 
number of l evolutionary committees, 
which sprang up m every part of the 
kingdom to carry into execution this ter 
nble law, was almost incredible Fifty 
thousand were soon m operation, from 
Calais to Bayonne Five hundred thou 
sand persons, drawn from the dregs of 
society, disposed in these committees 
of the lives and liberties of every man 
in France With generous rt solution, 
some men entered them with the de 
sign of anestmg their oppression they 
were soon expelled, to m ike way for 
mow obedient ministers of the will of 
the dictators Every member of these 
committees received thiee francs anlay, 
and their number was no less than 
540,000 It may readily be conceived 
that, m a starving community thirst- 
ing for gold, the i evolutional y com 
mittees were not long of being filled up, 
with such encouragement Accoidingto 
the calculations of Cambon, the finance 
minister to the Convention, they cost the 
nation annually 591,000,000 of francs 
m assignats, or about £24,000,000 8 ter 

* This atrocious Uw as explained by a de 
tree of the minlcipahty of Paris, which was 
circulated ov°r all France gave the following 
definition of suspected persons 1 All those 
who m the assemblies of the people attest 
their enthusiasm by cries menaces or crafty 
discourses J All those who more prudently 
speak only of the misiorttmes ot the Repub- 
lic and are always ready to spread bad news 
with an affected air of sorrow 3 All thoso 
who have changed their conduct and Ian 
guajpo according to the course of events, who 
were mute on the crimes of the Royalists and 
Federalists, and loudly exclaim against the 
slight faults of tiie Republicans 4 All those 
who bewail the situation of the formers or 
-ivanaoua merchants who have had their pro 
perty taken from them by the forced requisi 
tions. fl Those who have the Words, liber- 
ty Country and * Republic in their 
mouths, who frequent the society of priests, 
gentlemen, Feuillants Moderates, or Aristo- 
crats or take an interest in their sufferings 
6 Those who have not taken an active part 

jn supporting the cause of thb people, and 
excuse themselves for their lukewarmness 


Img In the immense number of tho 
most active, ambitious, and wicked of 
the people who were enlisted on the 
side of the revolutionary government, 
and personally interested m its preser 
vation, is to be found the real secret 
of the firm establishment md long con 
tinuance of the Reign of Terror 

1 8 The calculations of these inferior 
agents of cruelty soon outstripped those 
of their masters. Marat had asserted 
that 260,000 heads must fall before 
freedom was secure The revolution 
ary committees discovered that 700,000 
persons must be sacrificed The pn 
sons were ere long crowded Tilth vie 
tims in every town m France A more 
speedy mode of disposing of them was 
proposed th in the massacre of 2d Sep 
tember “Let them quake in their 
cells ** said Collotd Heibois in the Con 
vention “ lot th e base ti aitors tremble 
at the successes of our enemies let a 
mine be dug under the prisons, and at 
the approach oi those whom they call 
liberators, let a Apark blow them into 
the air ’ The retieat of the allied ai 
mies render* d unnecessary the inhuman 
proposal at that moment , and famine, 
pestilence, and the guillotine soon made 
its renewal superfluous Such was the 
rapidity of the executions that it ex 
ceedtd, not only anything evei witness 
ed, but anything hitherto deemed pos 
Bible “ In the name of equality, says 

by alleging their patriotic gifts, or services in 
the national guard 7 Those who testified 
indifference on the proclamation of tbo Rc 
publican constitution or have expressed \am 
fears as to its durability 8 All those who 
if they have done nothing against liberty 
have done nothing for it. 9 All who do not 
attend regularly the meetings of their sec 
tions and allege as an excuse that they do 
not like to speak in public, or that their time 
is occupied by their private aflkirs 10 Those 
who speak with contempt of the constituted 
authorities the insignia of the law thopopu 
for societies, or the defenders of liberty XI 
Those who have signed any anti resolution 
ary petitions, or frequented societies or clubs 
of tne higher classes 12 All who were par 
tisaifa of Lafayette, or served under him in 
the execution of the Champ de Mars.— Under 
these ample clauses, every one was embraced 
who was obnoxious to the Revolutionists 
and the number of prisoners in Paris alone 
was raised in a few days from three hundred 
to three thousand, embracing all that re- 
mained of the elegance of the Faubourg St 
Germaine Part. xxix 108 112 
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the Republican annalist, “ they estab 
lished a band of permanent assassins 
in the name of liberty, they transformed 
our cities into bastiles, in the name 
of justice, they everywhere erected a 
tribunal to consummate murders , m 
the* name of humanity, they poured 
forth everywhere nvers of blood Rob 
bery was unpunished, spoliation de 
creed, divorce encouraged, prostitution 
pensioned, irreligion lauded, falsehood 
rewaided, tears interdicted An eye 
wet with pity led to the scaffold In 
fancy, old age, grace, beauty, genius, 
worth, were alike conducted to the 
guillotine A general torpor paralj sed 
France the fear of death froze every 
heart its name was inscribed on every 
door 

19 This terrible power was every 
where based upon the co operation of 
the multitude That formidable body 
generally aided m extending the Reign 
of Terroi — m the clubs, by incessant 
denunciations of the opulent or respect- 
able classes , in the committees, by 
multiplying the number of vindictive 
committals They supported the sword 
of the Decemvirs, because it fell upon 
the class above themselves, and opened 
to the indigent the wealth and the em 
ployments of the better ranks m the 
state because it flatteied them by the 
possession of power, which they were 
wholly disqualified to exercise, and 
ruined the higher ranks, whom they 
had been taught to regard as their 
natural enemies. These revolutionary 
measures were executed over the whole 
extent of France with the last seventy 
Conceived by the most ardent minds, 
they were violent in principle , earned 
into effect far from the leadeis who 
framed them, they were rendered still 
more oppressive by the brutal character 
of the agents to whom their execution 
was intrusted Part of the citizens 
were compelled to quit their homes, 
others were immured m dungeons as 
suspected, the barnyards of the far 
mere, the warehouses of the merchants, 
the shops of the tradesmen, were for- 
cibly emptied for the use of the anmes 
or the government, and nothing but 
an elusory paper was given m exchange 
The forced loans were exacted with the 


utmost rigour To one the commis 
sioners said, “You are worth 10,000 
livres a year to another, “ You have 
20,000 , * and, to save their heads from 
the guillotine, they were happy to sur 
render their property to these demands 
No better picture can be desired of the 
tyranny of these despotic commission 
era than is furnished by the report of 
one of their number to the Convention 
“ Everywhere, * said Laplanche, who 
had been sent to the department of 
Cher, “ I have made terror the ordci of 
the day , every where I have imposed 
heavy contributions on the rich and 
the anstociats. From Oileans I have 
extracted fifty thousand francs , and in 
two days, at Bourges, I raised two mil 
lions where I could not appear in per 
son, my delegates have amply supplied 
my place I have dismissed all federal 
ists, imprisoned all the suspected, put 
all the Sans culottes m authority* 1 
have forcibly married all the priests, 
everywhere electrified the hearts and 
inflamed the courage of the people 
I have passed m review numerous bat 
talions of the national guard, to con 
firm their lepubliean spirit, and gwl 
lotaned numbers of Royalists In a 
word, I have completely fulfilled my 
imperial mandate, and acted ever} 
where as a warm partisan of the Moun 
tain, and faithful representative of the 
Revolution * The Convention approved 
of his proceedings 

20 To obliterate as far as possible 
all former recollections, a new era was 
established They changed the divisions 
of the year, the names of the months 
and weeks The ancient and venerable 
institution of Sunday was abolished, 
the period of rest fixed at every tenth 
daj time was measured by divisions 
of ten days , and the year was divided 
into twelve eqnal months, beginning on 
the 22d September These changes 
were preparatory to a general abolition 
of the Christian religion, and substitu- 
tion of the worship of Reason in its 
stead. About the same tune, Mr Pitt 
was, by a decree of the Convention, 
declared an “ enemy of the human 
race ” In the some sitting, it was or 
dered that all Hie castles and chateaus 
m the interior should be demolished. 
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The splendid pile of Versailles narrowly 
escaped, destruction as it was, the 
whole magnificent furniture it con 
tamed, the accumulation of centimes, 
was broken up and sold, and the royal 
apartments were converted into bar 
racks for the soldiers, by whom many 
of the finrst of them were shamefully 
destroyed Straw bivouacs wtn strewed, 
wood fires lighted, on the marble floors 
<jf the royal apartments , the soldiers 
unused themselves with discharging 
their loaded muskets at the paintings 
of Le Bruu on the walls Not with 
standing the vigour and unrelenting 
severity of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
at Pans, it was far from answenng the 
views of its founders, or the expecta 
tions of the multitude On tho 9 th 
September, accoidmgly, it was remo 
defied, and its poweis enlaiged by a 
decree of tho Convention, which is 
smgtJaily mstnictive as to the rapid 
pi ogress in the thust for blood m the 
metropolis. By this decree the Re 
volutionary Tribunal was divided into 
four chambers, each with cooidmate 
powers, and all sitting at the same 
time Each was to have its public 
accuser, judges, and juries This was 
avowedly based on the necessity oi 
pi ooeedmg at once agamst the mode 
rates, who formed a numerous portion 
of the community “1 he time has now 
arnved, said Chaumette, at the Jaco 
bins ‘‘when the moderates must under- 
go tho seme fate as the aristocrats * 
In the midst of these domestic changes, 
the Committee of Public Salvation did 
not lose sight of then inveterate hosti 
lity agamst England On the 21st 
September, Bai £re, in the name of that 
body, brought forwaid a long and lm 
passioned leport, characterised by more 
tha*i the usual amount of animosity 
agamst this country “ The hatred of 
kings and of Carthage, ’ said he, “found 
ed the Roman constitution, the hatied 
of kings, of emigrants, of nobles, md 
of the English, ought to consolidate 
the French Republic Frenchmen, 
Euroneans, Neutral Powers, Northern 
Powers, you have the same interest a# 
we in the safety of I ranee Carthage 
tormented Italy , London torments 
Europe,— it is a wolf placed on the 


side of the Continent to devour it, a poll 
tical excrescence which it is tho first 
duty of liberty to destroy ' In pursu 
anoe of these principles, the Comen 
tion passed two decrees, the first de 
daring that no goods or merchandise 
were, subsequent to 1st Januiiy 1794, 
to be imported into any hai hours or 
colonics of the Republic, except du cot 
ly, and in French vessels , the second 
totally prohibiting all coasting trado 
in Frauce, or colonial trade between 
Fiance and her colonies, but m French 
vessels, under pam of a fine of 3000 
francs and confiscation of the vessel 
and cargo 

21 But all these changes, important 
as they w ere, yielded m magnitude to 
the decree of the Convention on Octoboi 
10, on the new oiganuation of the go 
vemmeut r Uns decree was based on 
a. minute and ablo 1 c, port by St fiuat m 
the name of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, which fully admitted tho do 
plot able internal state of the Republic, 
and tlic total lnefhoacy of all the me a 
sures hitherto taken foi tho establish 
meut of a regular government, m lnu 
of the monarchy winch had been over 
thrown ‘ The administration of tho 
oirmes, said ho “is oveirun b} brig 
auds Thcj sell the rations of the 
hoiscs, the battalions me m wmt of 
cannon and draught animals to diaw 
them , subordination is at on end , all 
the woildiobs and sots the government 
at defiance The law of the maximum 
has proved entirely nugatory , the eno 
mies of the people, morench than they, 
buy the provisions above the maximum, 
the markets are overruled by the cu 
pidity of sellers, the price of provisions 
is loweied, but the provisions them 
selves have disappeared The culti 
vatois, wheieyer they could, have sold 
their produce to oiu enemies in pre 
feience to ourselves The commis 
saries of the oamies, the agents of all 
kinds, have pillaged at least three mil 
liaftls (£120,000,000), and from the 
very enoimity of their gains they have 
derived additional means of corrupting 
the people The rich have become 
i ichor in spite of the taxes laid on 
them , the dreadful misery of the people 
has improved their lelative situation 
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Evi rj one has pillaged the state There days to the Convention The revolu 
is not a single military commander tionary laws were to be executed lapid 
who is not, at this moment, founding ly , the government was to correspond 
his fortune on treaohery m favour ol directly with the districts, all the gene 
the cause of kings. The highest officers rals were to be nominated by the Con 
of government are still worse All vention, on the 1 ©commendation of the 
phicts are bought, and it is no longer Committee of Public Salvation The 
men of property who buy them grain produced in every district w is to 
Scoundrels purchase on the prospeot be calculated, the amount needed for 
ot plunder if you chase one fiom one the subsistence of its inhabitants ascer 
place, ten entei m at another The tamed, and the lemamder subjected to 
igents oi the hospitals have sold their requisition for the public service Pans 
provisions to La Vendee. The comrnia was to be provisioned in this way for i 
wanes for the armies have become the year A revolutionary army was to be 
woist of monopolisers. The assignats raised to enforce these requisition^ and 
have hitherto constituted the strength repress all oountei revolutionary move 
of We state, but let us not deceive our ments, which was to be undei the 
selves, if they are not withdiawn from direction of the Committee of Public 
circulation, thur holders will entei into Salvation , a new court was to be estab- 
competition with the cultn otors and lished, named by the Convention, to 
the producers, and industry will be punish tmbez/leis of the public money, 
mined. The government has lost half and make public officers render an ac 
thur value m the sale of the national count of then fortunes It may safely 
domains , the Republic is the prey of be affirmed that this decree coupled 
twenty thousand fools or villains who with that of suspected persons which 
conupt or cheat it Government is had been passed a few weeks before, 
o vt r whelmed with correspondence, the vested more absolute powei in the 
bureaus havo succeeded to the mo Committee of Public Salvation than 
naichy, the demon of writing has m had evei before been wielded by any 
vaded the state, and subordination is at government upou oarth 
mind I understand now the wisdom 23 Meanwhile the piiaons of Pans 
of the Fgyptians and the Romans , exhibited an extraordinary spectacle 
they wrote little and thought much go lulled at once with, ordinary mihfac 
\ ci nment cannot exist without laconism tors, and with all th it yet remained of 
m style The public service has ceased dignity, beauty, or virtue m the liepub 
to be a profession, it baa become a lie, they presented the most unparal 
tiade The government is a hieiarchy leled assemblage that modern h uiope 
of errors and crimes. Such is a pic had yet seen of unblushing guilt and 
tuie of revolutionary France drawn by unbending virtue, of dignified manners 
one of the most aident of the revohi and revolutionary vulgarity, of splendid 
tiomsts. Contrast it with the worst talent and frightful atrocity In some, 
periods of the monarchy, ns drawn by where the rich we re allowed to piovide 
the bitterest of its opponents for their own comforts, a singulai de 

29 The remedy proposed bv St Just, gree of affluence, and even elegance, for 
and adopted by the Convention, for som© time prevailed , m others, the 
these disastrous evils, consisted m a most noble captives were weeping on a 
prodigious mci ease of the power of the couch of straw, with no other coveung 
executive By the decree whioh passed than a few filthy rags The French 
on his motion, the government of character, imbued beyond any other m 
> ranee was declared revolutionary ftll Europe with elasticity, and capability to 
peace , and the executive council, the endure misfortunes, m many instances 
ministers, the generals, the whole con rose superior, to all the horrors with 
stifcutcd bodies, were placed under the which the jails were surrounded. From 
direction of the Committee of Public the multitude and lustie of their fellow 
Solvation, which was to rendei an ac sufferers, every one felt his own calami 
count of its proceedings every eight ties sensibly softened. By degrees the 
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ordinary interests of life began to exert 
their influence even on the verge of the 
tomb Poetry enchanted the crowded 
cells by touching strains, eloquence ex 
erted its fascinating ascendant, beauty 
renewed its silken chains The female 
captives of rank became attentive to 
their dress, intimacies and attachments 
were formed , and, amidst all the agita 
tion and agonv consequent on their pro 
tracted suffeungs, the excitements of a 
happier existence were felt even to the 
foot ol the scaffold By degrees, as the 
prosecutions became more frequent, and 
numbers were daily led out to execu 
tion, the sense of common danger united 
them m the bonds of the strongest if 
fection , they rejoiced and wept to 
gether , nnd the constant thinning of 
their number pioduced a sympathy 
among the survivors, which outlived 
every other feeling of existence 

General Custme, who commanded 
the army of Slanders at the time of the 
captme of Valenciennes by the English, 
w is denounced by the agents of the Con 
vention, and shortly after brought before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, charged 
with having entered into treacheious 
con espondence with the Allies, and of 
havmgbeen the means of causing b rank 
fort, Mayence, and Valenciennes to fall 
into the hands of the enemy When 
the state of the armies, described m the 
report already quoted bv St Just, is 
considered, it will not be deemed sur 
piismg tnat disasters befell the forces 
of the kepublic The only thing really 
surpr sing is, that France was not con 
quered The prosecutors enti rely failed 
m adducing any satisfoctoiy evidence 
against him. His beautiful and gifted 
daughter in law in vam sat daily by his 
side, and exerted herself to the utmost 
m tus behalf General Baraguay d Hil 
hers, with generous courage, supported 
him by his military knowledge and ex 
penence Her grace, and the obvious 
injustice of the accusation, produced 
some impression on the judges, and a 
few inclined to an acquittal , imrae 
diately the Revolutionary Tribunal it 
self was complained of at the Jacobin 
Club 

25 “ ft gives me great pain,’ said 
Hebert, at that great centre of the Re- 


volution, “to be obliged to denounce 
an authority which was the hope of the 
patriots, and hitherto has so well de 
Berved their confidence But the Re 
volutionary Tribunal is on the point of 
absolving a guilty person, m favour of 
whom the beauties of Pans are mo\ ing 
heiven and earth The daughter of 
Custine, as skilful an actress in this city 
as her father was at the head of the 
ai raics, solicits every one on his behalf 
Robespierre made somecuttingremarks 
on the spirit of chicanery and foim 
which had taken possession of the Tn 
bunal, and strongly advocated his con 
d emnation The municipality of Pagjs, 
on the motion of Hebert, passed 
cree piohibitmg the fair supplicants 
(plies intrigante*) from obtaining en 
trance to any of the jails or police 
offices The consequences w ere decisive , 
General Custme was at length found 
guilty, and condemned amidst the rap 
turous applause of the Jacobins and Cor 
deliers, who filled the court Y oung Ma 
dame Custme narrowly escaped death, 
m consequence of the noble part she 
had taken in his defence When she 
appeared on the Btair on leaving the 
court, a Havage cry arose in the mob , 
the vociferations of the people, and their 
gestures, show ed they were preparing 
to murder her on the spot If she had 
sunk down, she would have been in 
stantly tom in pieces , even the ap 
pearance of faltering would have proved 
fatal Uncertain whethei to advance 
or recede, she hesitated a moment, and 
the people were just springing forward 
to seize her, when an unknown woman 
in the crowd secretly pressed her hand, 
and taking the child, which she carried 
m her arms, from her breast, gave it 
to her with the words, “ Return it at 
the bottom of the stair ’ $he did so, 
and, protected by the infant citizen, 
escaped unhurt, and gave back the child 
but she never saw her deliverer more * 
Ci^tme was sent to the scaffold, and, 
though shaken for a moment, died Arm 
ly The crowd murmured because he 
appeared on the fatal chanot with a 

* This curious incident is perfectly authen 
ticated — La Ru$m m 1830 par Marquis 
Custine, i 30— the son of the person thus 
marvellously saved 
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minister of religion by his side, and 
knelt to pray on the steps of the scaf 
fold befoi ehe ascended. Genei al Houch 
ard, the second m command, who had de 
nounced Custine, notwithstanding his 
recent success over the Allies at Hond 
achoote, shortly after shared the same 
fate, andBaraguay d'Hilliers reserved 
for higher destinies, was sent to prison, 
fiom whence he was only delivered by 
the fall of Robespierre 

26 Marie Antoinette was the next 
victim Since the death of the king, 
his unfortunate family hod been closely 
confined in the Temple , the princesses 
had themselves discharged all the duties 
of menial servants to the queen and the 
dauphin A project had been formed, 
with every appearance of success, for 
her escape Bhe at first listened to the 
proposal but, on the evening before it 
was to be carried into execution, de 
flared her resolution never to separate 
from her son “ Whatever pleasure it 
would give me/' said she, “ to escape 
fiom this pi ico, I cannot consent to be 
separated from him I can feel no en 
joyment without my children , with 
them, I can regret nothing ” Even m 
the solitude of her confinement, the 
cares of his education were sedulously 
attended to , and the mind of the young 
king already comprehended the duties 
of royalty The Revolution of 31st 
May however, was felt m its full seve- 
rity by the prisoners in the Temple, as 
well as all the othei captives in h ranee 
Hubert insisted that the family of the 
tyi ant should not be better treated than 
i family of Sans culottes , and he ob 
tamed a decree from the magistrates, 
by which every species of luxury was 
withdrawn Then fare was reduced to 
the humblest kind , oil wicker lamps 
became their only light and their dress 
the coarsest habiliments. He himself 
soon after visited the Temple, and took 
from the unhappy prisoners even the 
little movables on which theii* only com 
fort depended Nothing was foufid 
tending to inculpate them, but that did 
not alleviate the severity of their treat 
ment, from the queen they took a stick 
of sealmg wax, from the princess royal 
a prayer for France They earned off, 
“as a suspicious article/* soon after, 


the last hat worn by Louis, which the 
queen was striving to preserve as a relic 
Eighty four louis, which the Princess 
Enzabethhad received from the Princess 
Lamballe, and which she had hitherto 
concealed, could not elude this rigorous 
search, and were taken away 

27 Soon the barbarity of the govern 
ment envied the widowed and captive 
queen even the pleasure of beholding 
her son The discovery of an abortive 
conspiracy for their liberation was made 
the ground for Bepaaatmg the dauphm 
from his mother, and delivering him to 
the inhuman Simon, the agent and fi lend 
of Robespierra In vam the young 
prince demanded to see the decree which 
authorised this cruel separation His 
mother, weeping, resisted for above an 
hour, with the little boy clinging to her 
neck , but at length she was forced to 
let him go by the threat of instantly 
putting him to death When removed 
this poor child lemamed two days with 
out taking nourishment After ho w as 
for ever withdrawn from her sight, Ins 
beautiful fair locks, which still fell m 
profuse curls over his shoulders, were 
cut off, he was dressed m coarse gar 
ments, and compelled to wear the bon 
net rouge, and the pantaloons and coat 
which composed the dress called “ a la 
Carmagnole. * All the cruel treatment 
of Simon, however, could not ext m 
guish the native generosity of his tin, 
position “Capet, said he, * if tho 
Vendeans were to succeed in delivering 
you, and placing you on the throne 
what would you do with me 2 — “ I 
would pardon you, replied the infant 
monarch “What am I to do with the 
child l ' said Simon to the Committee 
of Public Salvation — “ Banish him ? 

“ No “ Kill him t ' “ No ' — “ Poi 

son him?' “No — “What thentf 
“ Get quit of him ’ These instructions 
were too faithfully executed By dc 
pnving him of air, exeicise, and whole 
some food, by keeping him m a con 
trnual state of squalid filth, the unfor 
tunate child was at length brought, 
during the next year, to his grave, 
without imposing upon his keepers 
the necessity of actual violence 

28 On the 1st August the design of 
destroying the queen was for the first 
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time brought forward in the Conven 
tion The Committee of Public Snlva 
tion had been divided on the step 
Robespierre resisted it, but Barere, 
RiUaud Varennes, and the party who 
ultimately destroyed him, carried the 
point against his opposition “ How 
said Bai&e, “do the enemies of the 
Republic still hope for success ? Is it 
because w o have too long forgotten the 
ci imes of tho Austrian ? Is it be 
cause we have shown so strange an 
indulgence to the race of oiu mcicnt 
tyiants? It is tune that this unwise 
apathy should cease — it is tune to ex 
tirpate from the soil of the Republic 
the last roots of loyalty As foi the 
children of T ouis the conspirator, they 
ire hostages foi tho Republic The 
chaige ot their maintenance shall be 
1 educed to what is necessary for the 
sustename of two individuals But 
boinnd them lurks a woman, who has 
been tho emse of ill the disasters of 
France, whose share m e\ ery pioject 
adverse to l< ranco has long been known 
National justice claims her as its own 
It is to the Tribunal appointed for the 
trial of conspirators that we must send 
her It is thus alone that you tan 
make Francis and George, Charles and 
William, sensible of the crimes which 
their ministers have committed ” In 
pursuance of theso view s, he pi oposed 
that Mane Antoiuctte should be forth 
with sent to the Concicrgern , separated 
from her family, and brought to trial 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and that all the membeis of the house 
of Capet, with the exception of the two 
children m Confinement, should be ban 
ished the French temtoiy A decree 
in these terms, like all the other de 
crees at this time, passed unanimously, 
without any debate * 

29 On the 2d August the queen was 
tom fiom her weeping sister and daugh 
tor, and confined alone in the prison of 

* Robespierre * said Napoleon, was by 
no moans the worst character who figured 
ixx the Revolution He opposed trying the 
gveen He was not an atheist, like many of 
hu i colleagues He was a fanatic a monster 
but incorruptible moapable of robbing or 
putting to death from personal enmity He 
was an enthusiast who really believed he was 
doing right — O Meara, u 170 


the Conciergerie, the most ngorous of 
the main rigorous places of confine 
ment at that time known m Paris A 
narrow, gloomy, and damp apartment, 
a worn mattress, and a bed of straw, con 
stituted the sole accommodations of one 
for whom the splendour of Versailles 
once seemed hardly adequate Slit 
was detained there above two months 
m the closest confinement, hei mild 
and heroic demeanour interested even 
the wife of the jailci on hei behalf 
Night and day a guard of gendaimes 
was kept m her small and wretched 
cell But the fidelity of hei demoted 
adherents won over these guardians of 
the municipality, some f uthful friends* 
visited her there, and a eouiageouw 
priest, M. 1 Abbe Magmen, at the ha/ 
ard of his life, often administered to 
her the sacrament, which she received 
with the most devout gratitude + Mi 
dame de Stael published a pamphlet, 
in which, with generous eloquence, she 
uiged the impolicy as well as injustice 
of further severity against tho royal 
family “ Women of I? ranee/ she con 
eluded, “ I appeal to you youi empire 
is over, if ferocity contmues to reign , 
your destinies are gone, if your tears 
fall m vain Defend, then, the queen, 
by the arms which nature has given 
you seek the infant, who will pensh 
if beieaved of his mother and must be 
come the object of painful interest from 
the unheard of calamities which have 
befallen lnm Let him ask on his 
knees the life of his mother childhood 
can pray , it can pray, w hen as yet it 
knows not the calamity which it would 
avert.* But her effoits were m vam 
On the 14th October Mane Antoinette 
was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

30 An immense crowd assembled to 
witness her trial The spectacle of a 
Qu^ien being tried by her subjects was 
as yet new in the history of the world 
The populace, how much soever ac 

t I certify more over that in tho month 
of October 1793 I had tho good fortune to 
got into tho Con&eigerie with Mademoiselle 
Foucb£ and there to confess the Queen Marie 
Antoinette several times, to repeat mass md 
administer the sacrament to her Magnien 
April 4 1834 — Ai /RED Nf.ttemeNT, lit whs 
Critiques mr let Qtrondms, 78, 79 
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customed to sanguinary scenes, were 
strongly excited by this event Sor 
row and confinement had whitened her 
once beautiful hair , hei figure and ail 
still commanded the admiration of all 
who beheld hex , hci cheeks, pale and 
maa ated, were occasionally tinged with 
a a md colour, at the mention of those 
she had lost Out of deference to her 
husbmds memory, rather than from 
her own inclination, she pleaded to the 
court Thur interrogatories were of 
no avail , her answers, like those of the 
king, wcie clear, distinct, and unequi 
vocal As the form of examining wit 
nesbes was necessary, the prosecutors 
called the Count d Lstomg, who com 
minded the military at Versailles on 
the 5th October 1789 But though the 
queen had been his political opponent, 
he h id too high a sense A honour to 
tell anything but the truth, and spoke 
onlj ot her hoioism on that trying oc 
i i^ion, and the noble resolution she 
hid c\pi eased m his presence to die 
with he i husband, rathei than obtain 
lift by leaving him Manuel, notwith 
st indmg his hostility to the court dur 
mg the Legislative Assembly, declared 
h< could not depone to one fact against 
the accused The venerable Bailly was 
next brought m he now beheld the 
fruits of his democritic* enthusiasm, 
*ind wept when he saw the queen 
When asked if he knew “ the uoman 
Capet,*' he turned with a melancholy 
*m to his sovereign, and piofoundly 
bowing his head, said, “ Yes, I know 
Madame * He then decl ired that he 
could say nothing against hei, and that 
all the pretended accounts extracted 
from the young prince, relative to the 
journey to Varennes, were false The 
T jcobins were furious at his testimony, 
ind, froigL the violence of thur lan 
guage, he easily anticipated the fate 
which they reserved for himself Re 
course was then had to the testimony 


of other witnesses. monsters H<5 
bert and Simon were examined , but 
what they had to declare amounted to 
nothing but proofs of the piety and af 
fectionate disposition of the queen and 
the Princess Elizabeth. At last 1 1(5 
bert deponed* that the dauphin hid 
informed him that he had been mitnt 
ed into improper practices by his mo 
ther, the queen, overwhelmed with 
honor at the atrocious falsehood iv 
mained sileut A juryman having m 
sisted that she should answer— If 1 
have not hitherto spoken, said she, 
“ it is because nature refused to an&wei 
to such an accusation, brought against 
a mother Turning to the audience 
with inexpressible dignity, she added, 
“ I appeal to all tho mothers who hear 
me, Whether such a thing is possible 

Abash'd tho Dovil stood 
And felt how awful goodness is and aw 
Virtue m her shape how lovely --sawandfmicd 
Iiis loss but chiefly to find heie observed 
His lustre visibly impair d , yet scorn d 
Undaunted f 

It was of no will, notwithstanding 
the eloquent and courageous defoncf 
of her counsel, she Was condemned 
31 At four on the morning of the 
day of her execution, she wrote a lettu 
to the Pnucrss Elizabeth, worthy to be 
placed beside the testament ot Louis 
“ To you, my sister, * said she, “ I ad 
dress myself foi the last time I have 
been condemned, not to an ignomini 
ous death'— it is so only to the guilty — 
but to rejoin youi brother Innocent, 
like him, I hope to emulate his firmness 
at the last hour I weep only for my 
children I hope that one day, w hen 
they have regained their rank, thty 
may be reunited to you, and feel the 
blessing of your tender care Let them 
ever recollect what I have never censed 
to inculcate, that a scrupulous discharge 
of duty is the only foundation of a good 
life , friendship and mutual confidence 


* The chief facts deponed to by Elbert 
v ere That he found a religious book be 
longing to her in Which there was one of the 
anti revolutionary symbols a burning heart 
pierced by an arrow on which was written, 
Tesu miserere nobis — (Christ pity us). An 
other time he found m the cliamber of Ma 
dame Flirabcth a hat which was recognised 
os having belonged to Louis Capet this dis- 


covery left no doubt on his mind that there 
were among bis colleagues men base enough 
to serve tyranny That there could 

bo no doubt, from what the child Gapet said 
that the mother and child had been guilty 
of incest (a child of eight years old !>- 
Bulletin die Tribunal RHolv&toimaire No 24 
pp 95 96 Hist. Part xxix 364, 356 
t Paradise Lott iv 845 
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its best consolation May my son never she turned her eyes to the Tuilenes, 
forget the last words of his father, which once the scene of her joys, and a bnght 
I now repeat from myself — Never to at flush suffused hei countenance, which 
tempt to revenge our death I die true soon gave place to theformer pallid hue 
to the Catholic religion — the faith of The people, roused by revolutionary 
my fathers, which I have never ceased emissaries, raised savage shouts of joy 
to profess Deprived of all spiritual as she moved along , the queen, with a 
-consolation, I can only seek for pardon serene look, indicating pity rather than 
from Heaven I ask forgiveness of all suffering, boie that last expression of 
who know me , from you, m an espe popular fury When the procession 
ciul manner my sister, for all the pain reached the fatal spot in the centre of 
I may have involuntarily given you I the Place Louis XY , she ascended with 
pray for forgiveness to all my enemies a firm step the scaffold, and at the top 
for the evil they have done , and I now of the stair trod accidentally on the foot 
bid farewell to my aunts, brothers, and of the executioner " Pardon me, sn, 
sisters I have had friends the idea said she “ I did not do it intention 
of being separated from them is one of ally ' X Her last words were, “ 0 God* 
the gieatest regrets I feel in dying Let pardon my enemies P arewell, my be 
them know that m my last moments I loved children 1 I am aboutto jom youi 
thought of them Adieu* ray good father** She then calmly lesigned her 
and tender sister ' may this letter reach self to th£ executioners her counte 
you Think ever of me , and I embrace nance was illuminated bv an expression 
you*with all my heart, as well as those of Christian hope , and the daughter of 
poor and dear mf ants My God * how the Caesars died with a fiimness that 
heart rending it is to quit them foi did honorn to her race 
ever ’ Adieu * adieu * I am now to bid 33 Thuspenshed,attheageof thirty 
farewell to all but my religious du nine, Mane Antoinette, queen of France 
ties * Called m early life to the first throne m 

32 When led out for execution, she Europe, surrounded by a splendid court 
was dressed m white She had cut off and a flattenng nobility, blessed with an 
hei hair with her own hands Placed affectionate husband and promising fa 
m a chanot, with her arms tied behind nuly, she seemed to have approached 
her back, she was conducted by a long as neatly as the uncertainty of life will 
circuit to the place of execution, w hick admit, to the limits ot human felicity 
was on the Place Louis XV , now the She died, after years of suffering and 
Place de la Revolution, f where her hus anguish, broken by captivity, subdued 
band had perished A constitutional by misfortune, bereft of her children, 
priest was seated by hei side Thirty degraded from her throne, on the scaf 
thousand armed men lined the streets, fold, where recently before her husband 
and ten times that number ga/ed on had penshed. History has not recorded 
the spectacle Her air, like that of a more terrible instance of reverse of 
Charlotte Corday, was calm and serene fortune, or one moic illustiative of the 
fc»he spoke little, but gazed with an ex wisdom of the ancient saying, “ that 
pression of interest on the numerous re none should be pronounced happy till 
voligtionary names and signs which lmd 

so altered the charactei of the metro ♦ In iscending the scaffold Mane An 
polls since she last saw it When the toinotte accidentally put ber foot on that of 

chariot stopped in the Place Louis XY , cltlz f n s xm *°? ftnd ; the exocutioner felt so 
^ * much pam as to exclaim Ah I She turned 

* The authenticity of this letter is placed to him and said Monsieur I be* vour par 
bej ond t doubt. It was taken as soon as donM did not do it on purpose Prud 
written to Robespierre found after his death hommes account of the execution of the 
among his papers by Oonrtois, and discovered que< u is far the most minute and as he was 
unoug the latter s papers m 1815 when those a furious republican and allj- of Danton s 
were searched by order of go\emmcnt A it is lnble to no suspicion — Prudhommf s 
fac simile of it is annexed to the Duchoss Revohtitons de Pam No 212 p 97 — Thn 
a Angouieine s narrative — Btographu Uni fncident attracted so much notice that it 
wrwwc xvi n 88 (Marik Antoinette) formed the subject of an engraving executed 

f Now the Place Louis XV at the time and with those words at its foot 
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the day of his death ’ * Her character 
has come comparatively pure and un 
sullied out of the revolutionary furnace 
An affectionate daughter and a faithful 
wife, she preserved in the two most cor 
rupted courts of Europe the simplicity 
and affections of domestic life If in 
early youth her indiscretion and famili 
anty weie such as prudence would con 
dtmn, m later years her spint and 
magnanimity were such as justice must 
admire She was more fitted for the 
storms of adversity than the sunshine 
of prosperity Sometimes ambitious 
md overbearing in the earlier years of 
hei leign, it was the sufferings of her 
later days that drew forth tho nobler 
parts of her character The worthy 
descendant of Maria Theresa, she would 
have died m the held combating her 
enemies rather than live on the throne 
subject to their control Years of ifus 
fortune quenched her spint, but did 
not lessen her courage in the solitude 
of the Temple, she discharged, with 
exemplary fidelity, every duty to her 
husbana and her childieu, and bore a 
1 everse of fortune, unparalleled even in 
that age of c^ amity, with a heroism 
th it never Avas surpassed. 

34 Her marriage to Louis was con 
sidered at the time os a masterstroke 
in politics A long alliance between 
the rival monarchies was anticipated 
from the propitious union which seemed 
to unite then destinies It led to a 
war more terrible than any which had 
yet shaken these powers, to the re 
peated capture of both capitals by hos 
tile armies, to mutual exasperation 
unprecedented between their people 
So uncertain are the conclusions of po 
litical wisdom, when founded on per 
sonal interests oi connections, and not 
on the great and permanent punciples 
w hich g overt! human affairs The man 
ners of the queen accelerated the Revo 
lution her foreign descent exaspeiated 
the public discontent , her undeserved 

* The same sentiment is finely expressed 
by Funpides— 

“ ft «ur«r imiv wftw 
Tl{iv at* fomm rv* rtXiurattxv 
Otro/f »l{« 

Luripides Andromache, 100 102 

VOL. IIL 


death was one means of bnngmg about 
its punishment. The justice of Heaven 
did not slumber Slow, but sure, came 
the hour of Germany s revenge On 
the day twenty years from that on which 
she ascended the scaffold, commenced 
the fatal rout of France on the field of 
Leipsic t 

35 On the day of the execution of 
the queen, Barfere regaled Robespiene, 
St Just, and some others of their party, 
at a tavern Robespiene condemned 
the proceedings against the queen, and 
in particular Hdbeits monstrous evi 
dence, with so much vehemence that 
he broke his plate during the violence 
of his gesticulation But Bai ere and 
the others defended the proceedings, 
and announced more extensive plans of 
carnage. ‘ The vessel of the Revolu 
tion, said he, “ cannot be wafted into 
ort but on waves of blood We must 
egm with the membeis of the Can 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies 
That rubbish must be swept awaj ' 

86 This intention was not long of 
being carried into effect. The Decern 
virs forthwith proceeded to destroy 
then former friends, and the earliest 
supporters of the Revolution Bailly, 
mayoi of Pans, and president of the 
Assembly on occasion of the celebrated 
Jeu de Paume, wasarreSted, andbi ought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal His 
profound and eloquent scientific re 
searches, his gieat services m the caube 
of liberty, his enlightened philanthiopy, 
pleaded in vain befoie that sanguinary 
court. The recollection of the Champ 
de Mars, of the red flag, and the coura 
geous stand which he had made with 
Lafayette against the fury of the mul 
titude, as well at his recent refusal to 
depone against Mane Antoinette at 
her tnal, were present to the mmds %f 
his prosecutors. The witnesses adduced 
spoke against him with an unusual de 
gree of aspenty His lost words to the 
court were— “ I have ever executed the 
law I will know how to obey it, Bince 
you are its organ ” He was condemned 
to die, and m his case, as he had fore 
seen, a refinement of cruelty was em 
.ployed. He was first brought to the 
f On Oct 16, 1813 She died Oct 16 1793 
B 
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common place of execution m the Place 
Louis XV , but when there, the mob, 
with savage yells, insisted ho should be 
taken to tho Champ de Mars, as the 
place where ho had first hoisted the flag 
of defiance to revolutionai y atrocity 
Thither he was accoidmgly led , the 
guillotmo was taken down, and an lm 
mense crowd of vindictive Jacobins, 
among whom was a laige pioportion of 
women, and persons whom he had 
wived fiom famine during his mayor 
alty, followed to witness his death On 
foot m the most dieadful weather, the 
unhappy nctim Was led behind the 
guillotine during a tedious passage of 
three hours, from tho Place Louis XV 
to the place finally fixed on for his 
execution on the Champ de Mars neai 
tlie river, opposite Ghaillot. The pas 
sage was interrupted by repeated halts 
at stati ons to prolong its agony I) urmg 
it? continuance he frequently fell, from 
the violence to which he was exposed 
he was assailed with hisses and pelted 
with mud , and the first President of 
the Assembly 1 eceived sever il inhuman 
blows on the face and body from the 
populac c At the Champ de Mai s the 
red flag emblematic of the martial Uw 
which he had authorised, was burned 
over his head, and he was thpre com 
pelled to kneel down and kiss the ground 
where the blood of the patriots had 
been shed Ho was led again on loot, 
amidst a drenching fall of snow and 
sleet, tc the banks of the river, where, 
to pi ody the scene on Calvary, the 
heavy beams which support the guillo 
tine were placed on his shoulders He 
sank under the weight but bai barons 
blows obliged him again to lift it He 
fell a Becond time, and swooned away , 
yells of laughter arose in the crowd, 
and the execution was postponed till 
he revived, and could feel its bitterness 
But nothing could subdue his courage 
“ You tremble, Badly,” said ohe of the 
spectators “ My fnend,” said the old 
man, “ it is only from cold ’ 

87 The eloquent Barnave, one of th e 
most upright members of the Consti 
fcuent Assembly, was soon after con 
detnned, notwithstanding a defence by 
himself of unrivalled pathos and abi 
lity Duport Dutertre, formerly minis 
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ter of Louis XVI , on the same day 
i shored the same fate Condorcet had 
fled when the lists of proBouption were 
first prepared by the victors on the 2d 
June, for eight months he was con 
sealed m Pans, and employed the tedi 
ous hours of solitude in composing his 
< elebiated “ Esqui^so des Progr£s de 
1 Esprit Humam, a work m wlinh 
much learning is illustrated by fervid 
eloquence , and the warm but visional y 
anticip xtions of future improvement 
were indulged, amidst the deepest cir 
cumstances of present dimstti In 
gratitude to tho hostess who had shel 
tered him, he wrote t poem, containing 
a sentiment descriptive of the feelings 
of his party dunng those mel mclioly 
times — 

Cholai d Stre oppresseur ou nctimc 
J embnssai le malheur ct kur laissai le 

crime 

Temfi( d by the numerous lists of 
pel sons condemned for concealing the 
proscribed he declared to lus guieious 
piotector Lib resolution to leave her 
“ 1 must not remain any longer with 
you I am hors la loi — “ But we, re 
phed she, “ are not lion de l humanity 
The return of spring awoke intensely 
his deBire to see again the fields, the 
green loaves, the flowers He set out, 
tccordmgly, disguised as a common 
labourer At the village of (Tamart, 
the fineness of his linen awakened the 
suspicion of his landlady, who had him 
arrested and sent to prison, where next 
morning he was found dead from the 
effects of a speedy poison, which, like 
many others m those days of terror, 
he constantly carried about hi# person 

38 Tho Duke of Orleans, the eaily 
and interested instigator of the ReVolu 
tion, was its next victim Billaud Va 
rennee said m tho Contention — “ Tho 
tmle has come when all the conspira 
tors should be known and struck I 
demand that we no longer pass over m 
silence a man whom we seem to have 
forgot, despite the numerous facta which 
depone against him I demand that 
d Oi leans be sent to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, with the other conspirators ” 
Loud applauses followed these woida , 
and Robespieire immediately added — 
“ There can be no one so blind as not 
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to be enlightened by the flames of 
Lyons and Marseilles, which the con 
senators have lighted, 01 so deaf as 
not to hear the ones of the patnots 
massaued m La Vendee, Belgium, and 
Toulon wheiever, m short, that exe 
arable faction have possessed any m 
ilu(ncc 1 demand that we instantly 
proceed to the vote * The Convention, 
once his hireling adulators, unanimously 
supported the proposal In vam he 
alleged his accession to the disorders of 
the 5th October, his support of the 
revolt of the 10th August his vote 
against the king on the 17th January 
His condemnation was speedily pio 
noimcol 

39 He demanded only one favour, 
winch was granted, that his execution 
should be postponed for twenty foul 
Lours Tn the interval, he had a repast 
prepared with care, on which he feasted 
with moio than usual avidity When 
led out to execution, he gazed for a 
turn with a smile on his countenance, 
on the Palais Royal, the scene of his 
formtr oigies lie was detained above 
a quarter of an hour in front of that 
palace by order of Robespierre, who had 
in vain asked his daughters hand in 
mam ige, and had piomised, if he would 
lelent m that extremity to excite a 
tumult which would save his life De 
praved as he was, he had too much 
honourable feeling left to consent to 
such a sacrifice, anti run&ini d in expec 
tation of death, without grving the ex 
pected signal of acquiescence, for twenty 
minutes, when he was pel nutted to 
continue his journey to the scaffold 
He met his fate with stoical fortitude , 
and it is pleasing to have to record one 
redeeming trait at the dose of a life 
stained by so much selfish passion and 
guilty ambition— he preferred death to 
sacrificing %is daughter to the tyrant 
Never was more strongly exemplified 
the effect of materialism and infidelity, 
in rendering men cullous to futunty, 
and degrading a natuially noble dispo 
fiition. The multitude applauded lus 
execution, not a voice was raised in his 
favour, though it was mainly composed 
of the very men who had been msti 
gated by his adulators, and fed by his 
extravagance The destruction of Badly, 


Barnave, and the Duke of Orleans, an 
nihilatcd the party attached to i con 
stitutional monarchy The early objects 
of the Revolution were thus frustrated, 
its first supporters destroyed by the 
passions they had awakened among the 
people The overthrow of the Giron 
dists extinguished the hope of a repub 
lie , the maBsacie of the Constitutional 
ists, that of a limited monarchy The 
prophecy of Vergmaud was rapidly ap 
proachmg its accomplishment the Re 
volution, like baturo, was successively 
devouimg all its progeny 

40 These sanguinary proceedings 
weie followed by a measuie as unnt tes 
sary as it was b nbarous — the violation 
of the tombs of St Denis, and the pro 
fanation of the sepulchres of the kings 
of > ranee By a decree of the Conven 
tiou, on 3d August, these venerable 
isylums of departed gieatness weie 
ordeied to be destroyed* — a meafgno 
never adopted by the English parlia 
ment during the frenzy ot the Filth 
Monarchy men , and which piov< a that 
political frenzy will push its votaries to 
greater extiemities than religious fana 
ticisrn A furious multitude, headed 
by the revolutionary army, precipitated 
itself out of Pai is the tombs of Henry 
1 Y , of I rancis 1 and of Louis XII , 
were ransacked, and their bones scat 
teied in the air Even the glorious 
name of Turenne could not protect his 
giave from spoliation His remains 
were found almost undecayed, as when 
he received the fatal wound on the 
banks of the Lech The bones of 
Charles Y , the saviour ot hi! country, 
were dispersed At his feet was diB 
covered the coffin of the faithful Du 
Uueschn, and French hands profaned 
the skeleton of him before whom F ng 
liah invasion had rolled back Mos4 of 
these tombs proved to be strongly se 
cured Much time, and no small ex 
ertion of skill and labour, was required 
to buiet their banicrs They would 
have i esisted foi ever the decay of 
time, or the violence of enemies , they 

* The tom^a and mausoleums of the for 
mer kings erected at St Deuis the Temple, 
and other places throughout the Republic 
shall be destroyed on the 10th ot August 
next —Secret, August 8 1798 Hu t Sari. 
xxviu 8*T 
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yielded to the fury of domestic dis it was at last effected, and the dead in 
session their grave clothes were drawn forth 

41 There is something solemn and The body of Henry IV was so entire 
interesting in the opening of the tombs that it was instantly recognised from 
of the departed great It carries us the prints by the spectators a fragrant 
back at once to fat distant ages the perfume, when the lid was removed 
corpses m then grave clothes, with their from the coffin, filled the air, from aio 
features sometimes unchanged, are re matic substances m the mtenor of the 
vealed to the view , it seems as if the skull , but as the grave clothes were 
awful scene of the day of judgment had removed, the two deep fissures made 
arrived, when the graves shall be opened by the dagger of Ravadlac BtiU yawned 
and the dead anse The measures of almost as dean as when the wounds 
the Fiench Revolutionists displayed, were received m the side The vener- 
beyond all former example among men, able remains were at first the object of 
this temble spectacle By a decree of general respect , but, on the 14th, a 
the municipality of Paris on the 12th Jacobin orator, Javoignes, roused the 
October, it was ordered that all graves people by harangues , they tore the 
should be carefully searched, m order body in pieces, and cast the fragments 
to discover and bring to the public into a vast ditch, filled with coipses 
treasury any jewels, gold, silver, bronze, and quicklime, where they were mixed 
or even lead, that might be found. This with all the others, and irrecoverably 
order, joined to the Capacity of the lost The body of Louis XIII was 
searchers, and the fanatical zeal of the still entire, but completely dned up 
people, caused the tombs of the kings that of Louis XIV nothing but a pu 
and paladins at St Denis to be ransacked tnd mass, which emitted a fetid exha 
with unparalleled eagerness But im lation His lemams had come to the 
mense labour was required to effect an nothingness so often foretold m his 
entrance The magnificent doors of presence by Massillon and BoBsuet, 
bronze, the gift of Charlemagne, which when surrounded by the pomp of Vei 
guarded the entrance, long resisted their sallies The body of Louis XV was 
efforts, but at length yielded to repeated found at the entrance of the tomb ac 
blows of prodigious sledge hammers, coiding to custom, till his successor 
and were nearly shivered to pieces One occupied his place when the former 
of the first tombs nfied was that of kmg was removed to the vault It ex 
Pepin, father of that great oonqueroi hibited so hideous a mass of putrefac 
All the other mausoleums were opened tiou, that when the lid was removed 
and ransacked m succession the vast fiom the coffin the pestilential exhala 
floor of the dark subterraneous chinch tion filled the whole Abbey, and was 
was covered with the bones of kings, even felt m the adjoining houses To 
mingled with the broken fragments of purify the air, discharges of musketry 
their marble sepulohres. The arms were fired around the Abbey, they 
and the heads of Louis XII and Fran were heard in Pans at the very mo 
cis I were severed and heaped in a xnent that the head of Mane Antoi 
comer of the church The monuments nette fell on the scaffold, in the Place 
of e Turenne and Du Guesclin were de Louis XV 

molishodandrumed The abomination 43 All the bodies found there, kings, 
of desolation had penetrated every part queens, and heroes, were thrown into 
of the cemetery a vast trench and destroyed by quick 

42 One of the tombs bore date so lime The body of Du Guesclin was 
early as 580 , it was that of Dagobert, lost m this way That of Turenne 
sonof Childenc, kmg of France. Nearly alone escaped, not from any reverence 
the whole sepulchres of the first race for his memory, but from the fortunate 
of kings were destroyed ih a few hours circumstance that, after it had been 
Those of the Bourbon family, from their ordered to be thrown into the common 
more costly construction, required a tomb, two of the officeis of the Mu 
longer time for their demolition But seum of Natural History requested to 
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have it, as being a u ‘ well preserved 
mummy, which might be of service to 
the science of comparative anatomy * 
It was delivered to them accordingly, 
and carried to the Jardin des Plantes, 
w hei e it lay for nine years m a store 
i oom, between the skeletons of a mon 
kty md a camel In 1802, however, 
Nipoleon heard of the circumstance, 
and had the body of the illustrious 
warnor removed to the church of the 
lnvalides, wheie it now reposes beside 
his own mortal remains After the 
t< mbs had? all been ransicked, and the 
bodies thrown into the common trench, 
wheie they were destroyed by quick 
lime, the whole jeuellti), plate, and 
tre mines, found in the tieasury of St 
Denis, and all the other chinches m 
b ranee, as well as what had been ex 
ti xcted fiom the tombs, were brought 
an gieat pomp to the Convention, where 
they were pouted out an confusion ou 
the floor, amidst deafening acclama 
tions ot Yive la Rdpubhque + 

44 This was immediately followed 
bv a general attack upon the monu 
mentsand remains of antiquity through 
out all France The sepulchres of the 
great of past times, of the barons and 
generals of the feudal ages, of the pal 
adms and of the crusaders, were in 
volved m one undistingumh able rum 
Jt seemed as it the glories of antiquity 
were forgotten, or sought to be buried 
m oblivion The skulis of monarchs 

* The order had all cad y been. given to 
convej the remains of Turcnnc to the pone 
r il dupAt when two administrators qf the 
Museum ot Natural History bcpgcd posses- 
sion of tho body of this great man as a well 
preserved mummy which might bo useful 
to the progress of comparative anatomy It 
was put m a garret, where it remained for 
lime years between the skeletons of an ape 
and i camel ! a — Duvvn bouveiurs de la Ter 
reur iv 74 

f All the sections of Paris aud the neigh 
touring communes reduced to lay on the 
altar of tlicir country the chief spoils of su 
pcrsution mid theComention did not know 
whether to tdmire most the magnificence^f 
the offerings, or the patriotic Beal of the con 
tnbutors All Pans and tho neighbouring 
communes renounced Catholicism Who 
could reckon the enormous riches of Bru 
nelle and Iranciade formerly St Denis 1 nil 
this glittering mass of absurd toys which 
the stupidity of our kings had buried in 
churches? — Pruduomme, Rholwtton* de 
Pam No 215, p 213 


and heroes were tossed about like foot 
balls by the profane multitude , the) 
made a jest of the lips before which 
nations had trembled Nothing could 
equal the fury with which the popu 
lace, in the greater part of France 
threw themselves on the monumental 
remains m the chuiches. It would 
Beem as if their rage at the dead was 
even greater than their exasperation 
at the living Haidly any monuments 
of note escaped dilapidation This de 
vastation was much more complete than 
m Scotland during the fury of the Re 
formation , for there the images and 
monasteries only were destroyed — the 
graves were not rifled The monu 
mental remains which had escaped 
their sacrilegious fury, were subse 
quently collected by order of the Di 
rectory and placed m a great museum 
at Pans, in the Rue Petits Augustins, 
where they long lemained piled and 
heaped together in broken confusion — 
an emblem of the Revolution, which 
destroyed in a few years what centu 
lies of glory had erected. 

45 Having massacred the great of 
the present, and insulted the lllustn 
ous of former ages, nothing remained 
to the Revolutionists but to direct then 
fury against Heaven itself Pache, H<S 
bert, and Chaumette, the leaders of 
the municipality, publicly expressed 
their determination “to dethrone the 
King of Heaven, as well as the mon 
aichs of the earth To accomplish 
this design, they prevailed on Gobel, 
the apostate constitutional Bishop of 
Pans, to appear at the bar of the Con 
vention, accompanied by some of tho 
clergy of his diocese, and there abjure 
the Chnstian faith That base prelate 
declared, u that no other national fe 
ligion was now required but that of 
liberty, equality, and morality ” $ Many 

X Gobel s abjuration of Christianity was 
in these terms To day while the Revo 
lution strides rapidly to a happy dose as all 
opinions tend to a common political centre — 
to-day there ought to be no public or ua 
tionol worship having that of liberty and 
sacred equality as the sovereign people wish 
it so Following my principles f submit to 
the will of the people and I come here to 
dedare to you that from this day I re 
nounce the exerdse of my functions os a 
minister of the Catholic religion The cite 
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of the constitutional bishops and clergy 
m the Convention joined m the pi opo 
sition The Convention received them 
With loud applause, and gave them the 
fraternal kiss Ciowds of di unken ar 
tisane and shameless prostitutes crowd 
ed to the bar, and trampled undei their 
feet the sacred vases, consecrated for 
ages to the holiest purposes of religion 
The sections of Pans shortly after 
followed the example of the constitu 
tional clergy, and publicly abjured the 
Christian leligion The churches weie 
stripped oi all their ornaments , thtir 
plate and valuable contents were brought 
m heaps to the municipality and the 
Convention, from whence they were 
sent to the mint to be melted down 
Trampling under foot the unuges of 
our Saviour and the Virgin, they ele 
vated, amidst shouts of applause, the 
bucts of Marat and LepeUetier, and 
danced round them, singing parodies 
on the Hallelujih, and dauemg the 
Carmagnole Momoro, the punter, an 
ardent member of the municipality, 
then said — " Citizen representatives 
you see before you youi brotheia, who 
desire to be regenerated, and to become 
men You see the bishop of Paris, the 
grand vicars, and some of the priests, 
who, led by reasou, come to lay aside 
the character which superstition hod 
given them that great example will be 
imitated by their colleagues It is thus 
that the umions of despotism concur 
m its destruction it is thus that soon 
the French Republic will recognise no 
other worship but that of liberty, equa- 
lity, and eternal truth, which, thanks 
to your immortal labours# will soon be- 
come universal” During several weeks, 
daily abjurations by the constitutional 
clfrgy took place at the bar of the Con 
vention. On the 10th Novembei, Si&yes 
appeared, and abjured like the rest 
“ I have lived,” said he, u the victim of 
superstition. I will not be its slave. I 
know no other worship but that of li 
berty , no other religion but the love 
of humanity and countty ” 

46 Shortly after, a still more in- 
asem my vicar* her® present join me in tlds 
consequently we abandon our titles. May 
this example serve to consolidate the reign 
ofU^rtyjmd equality VivelaR^pubWqttel 


decent exhibition took place before the 
Convention The celebrated prophecy 
of I ather Beauregard was accomplished 
— “ Beauty without modesty was seen 
usurping the place of the Holy of 
Holies ! r Hebert, Chaumctte, and their 
associates, appeared at the bar, and de 
dared that “God did not exist, md that 
the worship of Reason was to be sub 
atituted in his stead ’ Ch turcutte said 
‘ ‘ Legislative fanaticism has lost its hold , 
it has given pi xce to reason Its daik 
eyes could not beai the light ol reason 
We have left its temples , they are re 
generated. To-day an immense multi 
tude are assembled under its Gothic 
roofs, which for the first time, will re 
echo with the voice of truth. There 
the Fiench will cclebiute their true 
worship — that of liberty and reason 
There wo will form new vows for the 
prosperity of the armies of the Kepub 
lie , there we will abandon the*woit>hip 
of inanimate idols lor that ol Reason , 
this animated image the chef d' oeuvre oi 
creation A veiled female arnyed in 
blue drapery, was brought into the Con 
vention , and Chaumette, taking her by 
the hand— " Mortals, said he, "cease 
to tremble before the powerless thun 
ders of a God whom your fears have 
created Henceforth acknowledge no 
divinity but leason I offer you its 
noblest and purest image , if you must 
have idols, sacrifice only to such as 
this. '—I hen, lettmg fall the veil, he 
exclaimed, “ Pall before the august 
Senate of Freedom, Veil of Reason ’ 9 
At fye same time the goddess appeared, 
personified by a celebrated beauty, Ma- 
dame Mailiard of the opera, known in 
more than one character to most of the 
Convention The goddess, alter being 
embraced by the president, was mount 
ed on a magnificent car, one* conducted, 
amidst an immense crowd, to the c&the 
drol of Notre Dome, to take the place 
of the Deity There she was elevated 
oh the high altar, and received the ado 
ration of all present , while a numerous 
band of elegant young women, all J ? gu 
rantee of the opera# her attendants, 

indicated their profession, retired into 
the chapels round the choir, where every 
species of licentiousness and obscenity 
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was indulged m without control, with 
liaidly any \cil fiom the public ga?e 
lo sudi i length was this cairied, that 
llobespiure after waids declared that 
C haumetto deserved death for the abo 
mm at 10 ns he hod pm nutted on that pc 
c ision Them ©forward that ancient edi 
lice was called the Temple of Reason * 
1 he same scene soon afterwards took 
place m the Ckuich ol bt bulpice, whore 
the part of the goddess of Reason was 
pti formed by Madame Momoro, wife 
of tho pnntei , and the intimate fnend 
of Hubert She appeared to the ciowd 
of worshippers m the attire m which 
Venus disphjed herself to Pans , but 
to hei ci edit it must be added, her 
shame was such thit she fainted on 
the altar 

47 Tho municipality, elated by the 
sue cess of then efforts to overturn the 
Chi istian religion, and the countenance 
they had received m their designs from 
tlu National Convention, lost no time 
m adopting the most decisive measures 
foi its entire extirpation All the relics 
preserved in the churches of Pans were 
ordered to be deposited in the com 
mune, and the loudest applause shook 
tlu, hall when the section of Qurnze 
Vmgts brought the shut of bunt Louis, 
long the object of esteem, to be burned 

* It n i most curious circumstance that 
oxactlj the same thing had been done at 
Constantinople six hundred ycirs before 
by tho French Crusaders, who stormed the 
Byzantine capital * In the Cathedral of Bt 
Bophia, savs Gibbon the ample veil of 
the sanctuary was rent asunder for the sake 
of the golden fringe and the altar a menu 
ment of art and riches was broken m pieces, 
and shared among the captors A prostitute 
was seated on the throne qf the Patriarch 
and that daughter of Belial, as she is styled 
sang and danced m the church to ridicule 
tl o hymns and processions of the Orientals 
After stilppmg the gems and pearls they 
converted thp chalices into drmkwgcups 
rod they trampled uuder foot the most ven 
erablo ob j ccts of the 0 hr istian worship Em 
were the 9 epostiones of the royal dead secure 
from violation In the Church of the Apostles, 
the tombs ot the Emperors were ruled ana 
it is said that after six centuries, the corpse 
of Justinian was found without any signs of 
decay or putrefaction, — Gibbon xl 287 
Is this tho History of 1201 or 1793^-of the 
sack of Constantinople or the orgies of 
the Revolution? National character seems 
indelible by any length of time Coelum, 
non anunum mutant, <pu toms mare cur 
runt 


on the altar of Reason On the 11th 
November the populai society ot the 
Musde entered the hall of the munici 
polity, exclaim mg, “ \ive la Raison ! 
and oarrymg on the top of a poll tho 
half burnt remains of several books, 
among others the bi aviaries, and the 
Old and New le^tamcnt, “which have 
expiated m a great tire/ said then pre 
sident, “all the fooleries which they 
have made the human race commit * 
Taking advantage of the enthusiasm 
which this announcement excited, H4 
bert proposed and earned a resolution 
for the demolition of tho whole of the 
steeples of P iris, on the ground that 
they were “ repugnant to the principles 
of equality * On the same day, a de 
cree was passed for the destruction of 
all the sculpture on Notre Dame, ex 
ceptmg that on the two lateral portals, 
which were to be saved, Ghamnette 
said, “because Dupiers had there traced 
his planet ai y Bystem * Finally, on the 
23d November, atheism m Fiance 
reached its extreme point, by a decree 
of the municipality ordenng the linmt 
diate closing of all the churches, and 
placing the whole priests under surveil 
lance. At the same period they gave 
decisive proof of the bloody use they 
were to make of their power, by ordei 
ing lists of all the persons who were 
suspected, and all who had at any time 
signed anti revolutionary petitions, to 
be sent to the forty eight sections of 
Paris , and m some sections they refused 
passports to them, when desnous of 
leaving the city 

48 The services of religion were now 
universally abandoned. The pulpits 
were deserted throughout all the revo 
lutiomsed districts, baptism ceased, 
the burial service was no longer heard , 
the sick received no communion , the 
dying no consolation A heavier anar 
thenift than that of papal power pressed 
upon the peopled realm of France— -the 
anathema of Heaven, inflicted by the 
madness of her own inhabitants. The 
village bells were silent, Sunday was 
obliterated. Infancy entered the world 
without a blessing , age left it without 
a hope In lieu of the services of the 
church, the licentious f6tee of the new 
system were performed hy the most 
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abandoned females, it appeared as if 
the Christian worship had been sue 
ceeded by the orgies of the Babylonian 
priests, or the grossness of the Hindoo 
theocracy On every tenth day a revo 
lutionary leader ascended the pulpit, 
and preached atheism to the bewildered 
audience , Marat was universally dei 
hod , and even the instrument of death 
was Ranctified by the name of the “Holy 
Guillotine It might well be called 
so how many martyrs did it bring to 
light ! On all the public cemeteries the 
inscription was placed, “Heath is an 
b ternal Sleep The comedian Monrel, 
m the church of St ltoch, carried 1 m 
piety to its utmost length “ God * if 
you exist, said he, “ avenge your m 
juied name 1 bid you defiance You 
lemam silent, jou dare not launch 
your thunders , who, after this, will 
believe m your existence i * It is by 
sldtoer means, and the operation of un 
failing laws, that the decrees of Provi 
dence are accomplished A more con 
vincing proof of divine government than 
the destruction of the blasphemer was ] 
ibout to be afforded , the annihilation 
of the guilty by their own hands, and as 
the consequence of the passions which 
they themselves had unohamed. “ Deus 
pattens,” says St Augustin, “ quia Jeter 
nus * 

49 The most sacred relations of life 
were at the same period placed on a 
new footing, suited to the extravagant 
ideas of ilie times Marriage was de- 
clared a cml contract, binding only 
during the pleasure of the contracting 
parties. Divorce immediately became 
general the corruption of manners 
leached a pitch unknown during the 
worst days of the monaiohy , the vices 
of the marquises and countesses of the 
time of Louis XV descended to the 
shopkeepers and artisans of Pans So 
i ndisdriminate did Concubinage become, 
that, by a decree of the Convention, 
bastards were declared entitled to an 
equal share of the succession with le 
gitimate children. Mademoiselle Ar 
nould, a celebrated comedian, expressed 
the public feeling when she called 
“Marriage the Sacrament of A duitery * 
The divorces in Pan4, in the first three 
* God is patient because eternal ' 
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months of 1793, were 562, while tho 
mamages were only 1785 — a propor 
tion probably unexampled among man 
kind. Tho consequences soon became 
apparent Before the eia of the Con 
sulate, one half ot the whole biiths m 
Pans were illegitimate , and at this 
day, notwithstanding the apparent re 
formation of manners which has taken 
place since the Restoration, every third 
child to be seen in the streets of Pans 
is a bastard. 

50 A decree of the Convention soon 
after suppressed all the public schools 
and colleges, even those of medicine 
and surgery Their whole revenues 
were confiscated. Fveu the academies, 
which had become so celebrated m Eu 
ropean history, by the illustrious men 
by whom they had been graced, were 
involved in the general proscription 
The exquisite tapestry of the Gobelins 
was publicly burned, because the mark 
of the crown and aims of I? ranee was 
on it. All the sculpture and statuary 
which could be found on tombs, m 
churches, palaces, or chateaus was de 
stroyed, because it savoured of royalty 
and aristocracy New schools, on a plan 
originally traced out by Condorcet, were 
directed to bo formed, but no efficient 
steps were taken to insure then estab 
lishment, and education, for a numbei 
of years, almost entirely ceased through 
all France * One establishment only, 
the Polytechnic School, dates fiorn this 
melancholy epoch During this fearful 
night, the whole force of the human 
mind was bent upon the mathematical 
sciences, which flourished from the con 
cenfcration of its powers, and were soon 
illuminated by the most splendid light. 
In the general havoc, even the establish 
merits of charity were not spared. The 
revenues of the hospitals apd humane 
institutions throughout Hie co un try 
were confiscated by the despots whom 
the people had seated on the throne , 
th|ir domains sold as part of the na- 
tional property Soon the terrible ef- 
fects of the suppression of all permanent 
sources of relief to the destitute became 
* Under the Reign of Terror the col 
leges and schools were entirely deserted 
parents were unable to think of anything 
but the immediate necessity of preserving 
life * —Deux dime, xii 2 
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^ppaienfc Mendicity advanced with 
frightful steps , and soon the condi 
tion of the poor throughout France be- 
came such as to call forth the loudest 
lamentations from the few enlightened 
philanthropists who still followed the 
car of the Revolution 

51 In the midst of the general de 
eertion of the Christian taith by the 
constitutional clergy, it ib consolatory 
to have, for the honour of human na 
ture, one instance of an opposite cha 
l acter to recount Giegory, Bishop of 
Blois, arrived in the Convention , he 
was pieesed to imitate the example of 
Gobel He ascended the tubune , and, 
while the Assembly expected to hear 
him abjure like the lest, he said “ My 
attachmentto the cause of liberty is well 
known , I have given multiplied proofs 
of it. If the present question relates 
to the revenues of my bishopric, I re 
sign them without regret If it is a 
question of religion, that is a matter 
beyond your jurisdiction, and you have 
no right to enter upon it I hear much 
of fanaticism and superstition Reflect 
on what the words mean, and you will 
see that it is something diametrically 
opposite to religion As tor myselt. 
Catholic by conviction and sentiment, 
priest by choice, I have been named 
by the people to be a bishop , but it is 
neither {him them nor you that 1 hold 
my mission I consented to bear the 
mitre at a time when it was a crown 
of thorns they tormented me to ac 
cept it they torment me n ow to extort 
an abdication, which they shall not tear 
from me Acting on sacred principles 
which are dear to me, and which I defy 
you to ravish from me, I have endeav 
oured to do good m my diocese I will 
remain a bishop to do so, and I invoke 
for my shield the liberty of worship 
This courageous speech produced great 
astonishment m the Convention, and 
he was denounced at the Jacobins for 
having wished to “ christianise ’ the Re 
volution , but Robespierre, who was in 
secret averse to these scandalous scenes 
as likely to discredit it, did not support 
the clamour, and he escaped being sent 
to the guillotine 

52 Meanwhile the Jacobins were be 
stowing every imaginable honour on the 


memory of Mai at, who, beyond either 
Voltaire oi Rousseau, became the ob 
ject of general adoration Then was 
Been how much the generous but mis 
taken devotion of Charlotte Corday had 
m reality strengthened the power of the 
tyrants The fiuit of crime is nevei 
salutary , for it shocks the feelings, on 
which alone real amendment can be 
founded Marat’s bust was placed m 
the Convention, and on an altar in the 
Louvre, with the inscription — “ Un 
able to corrupt, they have assassinated 
him lie became, literally speaking, 
an object of worship great numbers 
of victims were sacrificed to his me 
mory , and the monster who had mces 
santly urged the cutting oft of two hun 
dred and eighty thousand heads, was 
assimilated to the Saviour of the woild 
A couplet was composed bj a member 
of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
section Marat, the burden of which Was 
— “ 0 sacred heart of Jesus * O sacred 
heart of Marat ’ On the 21sfc Sep 
tember, his apotheosis took place with 
great pomp His bust was soon to be 
seen m every village of France , and, 
on the 14th Novembei a decree of the 
Convention, proceeding on a report of 
the younger Chdmer, was passed di 
rectmg his ashes to be transferred to 
the Pantheon, where they were accord 
mgly deposited with great pomp not 
long afterwards, in the room of the re 
mains of Mirabeau, which weie thrown 
out. Many months had not elapsed be 
fore Chenier s brother, the celebrated 
poet, became the victim of Marat s 
principles 

53 But amidst Hus extraordinary 
mixture of republican transports and 
individual baseness, the great measures 
of the Revolution were steadily advan 
cmg, and producing effects of incaliu 
lable moment and lasting effect on the 
fortunes of France Three of para 
mount importance took place during 
the course of the year 1798, and pro 
duced consequences which will be felt 
by the latest generation in that coun 
try These were the immense levies, 
first of three hundred thousand, then 
of twelvehundred thousand men, which 
took place in the course of that year, 
the confiscation of two thirds of the 
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landed pioperty in the kingdom, which 
arose from the decrees of the Conven 
tion against the emigrants, clergy, and 
pei sons oonvicted at the Revolutionary 
Tribunals , and the unbounded issue 
of assignats on the security of the in 
tional domains These gieat measures, 
which no government could have at 
tempted except during the fervour of 
a revolution, mutually, though for a 
brief pcnod, upheld each other and 
perpetuated the 1 evolutionary system 
by the important interests which were 
made to depend on its coutinu nice 
The immense levy of soldiers drew off 
almost all the ardent and energetic 
spirits, and not only furnished bread 
to the multitudes whom the closing of 
all pacific employments had deprived 
of subsistence, but let off in immense 
channels the inflamed and diseased 
blood of the nation , the confiscation of 
the laud placed funds worth above 
£700,000,900 sterling at the disposal 
of the government, which they were 
enabled to squander with boundless 
profusion m the maintenance of the 
revolutionary regime at home, and the 
contest with its enemies abroad , the 
extraordinary issue of paper, to the 
amount ultimately of .£350,000,000, 
always enabled the treasury to hqui 
date the demands upon it, and mte 
rested every holder oi pioperty in the 
kingdom in the support of the national 
domains, the only security on which it 
rested Imrmg the unparalleled and 
almost demoniac eneigy pi educed by 
the sudden operation of these powerful 
causes, France was unconquerable, and 
it was then combined operation which 
brought ittnumphant through that via 
lent and unprecedented crisis. 

54 Eiirope has had too much reason 
to become acquainted with the military 
power developed by France during this 
eventful period, but the civil force 
exerted by the dictators within their 
own dominions, though less generally 
known, was perhaps still more remark 
able Forty eight thousand revolution 
ary committees were soon established 
in the Republic, being one m each 
commune, aud embracing above 500,000 
members, all the mpBt resolute and de 
termmed of the Jacobin party Each 
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of these mdividualsu ceived three francs 
a day as his wages for seeking out 
victims for arrest and the scaffold, 
and the annual charge toi them was 

591.000. 000 fr, or nearly £24 000,000 
ateiling Between the military defend 
ei s and the civil servants of the govern 
inept, almost all th< active and n so 
lute men m i lance, and the whole of 
the depraved and abandoned ones, were 
in the pay of the dictatois, and the 
whole starving energy of the country 
fed on the spoils of its defenceless opu 
lence a terrible system, drawing after 
it the total dissolution of society , ca 
pable of being exeouted only by the 
moat audacious wickedness, but never 
likely, when it is attempted, of filling 
for a time at least, of success. This 
system produced astonishing effects foi 
a limited period, 311 st as an individual 
who, in a few years, squanders a great 
fortune, outshines all those who live 
wholly on the fruits of their industry 
But the inevitable period of w cakness 
soon arrives, the maniac who exerts 
his demoniac strength cannot in the 
end w ithstand the steady efforts of m 
telligence The career of extravagance 
is in genei al short , banki uptcy ai rests 
alike the waste of improvidence and 
the fleeting splendour which attends it 

65 Cambon the minister of finance 
m August 1793, made an important 
and astonishing revelation of the length 
to which the issue of assignats had 
been earned under the Reign of Ter- 
ror The national expenses had ex 
ceeded $00,000,000 of francs, or above 
£12,000,000 a month , the receipts of 
the treasury, during the disorder which 
prevailed, never reached a fourth part 
of that sum , and there was no mode of 
supplying the deficiency but by an in 
ceasant issue of paper mqpey The 
quantity in circulation on the 15th 
August 1793 amounted to 3,775,846,033 
livrea, or £151,000,000, the quantity 
issued since the commencement of the 
R#trolubon had been no less thin 

5.100.000. 000 francs, or £204,000,000 
sterling This system continued during 
the whole Reign of Terror, and pro 
duoed a total confusion of property of 
every sort AU the persons employed 
by government, both in the civil and 
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military departments, wei e paid m the paid in paper, than if paid m the prt 
papei currency at par , but as it rapidly cious metals It is needless to say that 
foil, fiom the enormous quantity m cir this forced attempt to sustain the value 
culation, to a tenth part, and soon a of the assignats pioved totally nuga 
twentieth of its value, the pay received tory , and the consequences soon be 
was merely nominal, and those m the came fatal to many classes of persons 
receipt of the laigest apparent incomes Debtors of every description hastened 
weie in want oi the common necessa to discharge their obligations , and the 
nes of life Pichegru, at the head of creditors, compelled to accept p iper at 
the army of the north, with a nominal par, which was not worth a fifth or 
pay of four thousand fiaucs a month, tenth, at last not a hundredth, of its no 
wis in the actual receipt on the Rhine mrnal value, weie defrauded of nearly 
m 1795, ot only two hundred fiancs, oi the whole of their property But their 
£8 sterling in gold or silver — a smaller outenes were speedily di owned m the 
sum than the pay ot an English lieu shout of the far more numerous body 
tenant, and Hoche, the commander of a of debtois liberated from their de 
hundred thousand men, the army of La mauds These transports, howevei, 
Vendee, besought the government to weie of short duration, and the labom 
send him a horse, as he was unable to pur mg classes from the very first were 
chase one, and the military requisitions ruined beyond ledemption. Theirwages, 
had exhausted all those in the countiy in consequence of the total destruction 
where he commanded If such was the of credit, general decline of conBump 
condition of the superior, it may be tion, and universal stagnation of indfis 
imagined what was the situation of the try, had by no means risen in propor 
inferior officers and private soldiers, tion to this fall in the value of the 
While m then own country, and do assignats, and they found themselves 
prived of the resource of foreign plun miserably off foi the necessaries oflife , 
der, they were literally starving, and while the farmeis, raising the price of 
the necessity of conquest was felt as their provisions in proportion to the 
stiongly, to enable them to live on the fall in the value of paper, soon elevated 
spoils of their enemies, as to avert the them beyond the reach of the labour 
sword of desolation from the frontiers ing poor This state of things, so op 
of France posite to what they had been led to 

56 This constant and increasing de expect as the result of a revolution 
preciation of the assignats produced its excited the most vehement discontent 
natural and unavoidable effect m an among the working classes, they as 
unprecedented enhancement of the price cubed it all, as is always the case m 
of provisions and all the articles of hu similar circumstances, to the efforts oi 
man consumption The assignats were aristocrats and forestaJlers, and demand 
not absorbed in the purchase of the na ed with loud’ cries that they should be 
tional domains, because the holders led out to the guillotine 
were distrustful of the security of the 67 It became then absolutely neces 
revolutionary title, which they could sary to have recourse to a majetmum 
alone receive , and as their issue con powerful as the Committee of Public 
turned at tpe rate of £10,000,000 eter Salvation was, a longer continuance* of 
ling a month, of course the market be- the public discontents would have en 
came gorged, and the value of these daggered its existence Com, indeed, 
securities rapidly declined. Though was not w an ting , but the fanners, 
this depreciation was unavoidable, the dreading the tumult and violence of the 
Convention endeavoured to arrest it, markets, and unwilling t<? part with 
and enacted the punishment of six their produce at the nominal value of 
years in irons against any who should the assignats, refused to bring it to the 
exchange any quantity of silver or gold towns. To such a pitch did this evil 
for a greater nominal value of assignats, arise m the beginning of May 1798, 
or should ask a larger price for any that the Convention was forced to issue 
articles of meichandiae, if the pnoe was a decree* compelling the fanners and 
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gram merchants to declare w hat stock 
they had m their possession, and to 
bring it to the public markets at a price 
fixed by each commune Domiciliary 
-visits weie authorised, to inspect the 
stock of each holder of com, and false 
returns weie punished by a forfeiture 
of the whole In addition to this, the 
distribution of bread by the bakers was 
provided for m the most minute man 
ner No one could obtain it without 
producing a carte dc sHret4 t issued by 
the revolutionary committees , and on 
that carte was inscribed the number of 
his family, and the quantity to be de 
livered to each member Finally, to 
put on end to the scandalous scenes 
which generally took place at the 
b ikers doors, it was enacted that every 
bread shop should have a rope attached 
to it , each person, os he arrived, was 
obliged to take it in his hand, and re- 
main quietly there till all before him 
were served But in the struggles of 
discontent and famine, the cord was 
frequently broken, fierce conflicts en 
sued, and nothing but a prompt inter 
position of military force w as able to 
restore tranquillity To Buch minute 
and vexatious regulations are govern 
ments reduced when they once violate 
the freedom of human action , and to 
such a load of fetters do the people in 
the end subject themselves, w'hen they 
give way to the insane passion for de 
mocratic power 

58 All the other articles of subsistence 
as well as corn speedily rose with the 
increased issue of the assignats, and the 
people persisted m ascribing to fore 
stallers the natural consequences qf a 
depreciated circulation P rightful tu 
in ults in consequence arose , the boats 
wl^jch descended the Seme with gro 
cenes, fruits, and wood, were seized 
and plundered Terrified at the con 
tmual recurrence of these disorders, 
the capitalists declined investing their 
money m purchases of any sort , and 
the shares m foreign mercantile com 
pames rose rapidly from the increased 
demand foi them, as th® only invest- 
ment affording a tolerable degree of »e 
cunty another striking proof of the 
disastious influence of the disorders con 
sequent on popular ambition, and their 
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tendency to turn from the people the 
reservoirs by which then industry is 
maintained During the penis and 
chances of a revolution, the tendency 
to gambling of every sort prodigiously 
increased. Men who had the sword of 
Damocles continually suspended over 
their heads, sought to make the most 
of the numerous chances of making 
money which the rapid issuo and fall 
of the assignats, and the boundless pro 
fusion of articles of luxury, brought 
into the market by the rum of their 
owners, naturally occasioned So enor 
mous did these evils become that on 
26th July 1798 the foiestalhng of pro 
visions was declared a capital enme, 
and the penalty of death was m like 
manner extended to all those who re 
tamed articles ot subsistence without 
bringing them to daily sale, or who did 
not, witlun eight days from the pubh 
cation of the decree, make a declara 
tion to the municipal officers of their 
district, of the amount of provisions, 
including wine and oil, they had on 
hand, with a specification of the pro 
portions m which they were going to 
bring them to market. 

59 The bourse of Pans was crowded 
with hankers, revolutionists ci devant 
priests, ruined nobles, and adventurers 
of every description, who sometimes 
made enormous gams, and passed a life 
of debauchery with actresses, opera 
dancers, and abandoned women of every 
description, whom the dissolution of so- 
ciety had brought in contact with those 
who had nsen for the moment on the 
wheels of fortune Such was the uni 
versal profligacy of manners, ansmg 
from the dread of popular jealousy, that 
almost all the members of the Conven 
tion lived publicly with mistresses, who 
became possessed of much of their m 
fluence m the state To have done 
otherwise would have exposed them to 
the blasting suspicion of being Chris 
tietfis and Royalists This prevailing 
profligacy appeared in the most striking 
manner in the great number of divorces 
which took place dunngthis calamitous 
period of French history They were 
owing partly to mam age being now de 
dared a civil contract, which might be 
dissolved at any time at the pleasure 
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of the contracting parties, partly to the 
irreligion and lax morality of the age 
and partly to the dreadful uncertainty 
of life, and the thirst for immediate 
enjoyment, which had seized all classes 
from that uncertainty From these com 
bmed causes, the morality of the age, 
<is measured by the relations of the sexes, 
sank lower in revolutionary France than 
it had ever done in modern Europe , 
and the number of divorces, * m the 
first burnt of social legeneration, ex 
needed what had been known in Rome 
under the despotism of the Cscsars So 
far did the universal fervour and the 
license of passion proceed, that it led 
to the institution of clubs for women, 
where political subjects of all sorts were 
discussed with all the vehemence and 
impassioned feeling which characterise 
the softer sex One of these female 
clubs was held m a hall adjoining that 
of the Jacobins, and speedily became 
the favourite resort of the most noted 
ictresses and courtesans m Paris One 
of the former named Rose Laoombe, 
acquired great celebrity by her fearless 
demeanour, her beauty, and ardent de 
clamations m favour of republican pnn 
ciples The disorders consequent on 
these female assemblies, which had six 
thousand members, at length became 
so flagrant, that they attracted the 
notice of the Convention and mumci 
polity Chaumette had the address to 
persuade the female patriots who had 
forced their way into the hall of the 
municipality, that they had mistaken 


the real theatre of their power, and that 
instead of aiming at dividing the gov 
ernment of the state with men, they 
would do better to acquire an undivided 
dominion by ruling the men + The 
female clubs were soon after closed by 
order of the Convention 

60 Nor was the state of the prisons 
in Pans and ovei France a less extia 
ordinary and memorable monument ol 
the Reign of Terror When the Giron 
dists were overthrown, on the 3lHt May 
1793, the number of prisoners m the 
different jails of Pans was about 1160 
but, before three months of the Reign 
of Ten oi had elapBed, their numbei 
was doubled, and it gradually rose to 
an average of six, seven, and at last eight 
thousand , constantly tn captivity in the 
metropolis alone The whole prisons in 
the capital being filled by this prodi 
gious crowd, the castle of Vincennes 
was surveyed with a view to addition 
al accommodation, and the Jacobins 
boasted it could contain six or seven 
thousand more t The official bulletins 
published weekly, of the number of pri 
soners in the jails of Pans, is one of the 
most mteiesting monuments of the Re 
volution, and Leveaux s Journal de la 
Mowtagne, the Jacobin organ of Pans 
set up on the 2d Jupe 1 793, has at least 
done one service to humanity by having 
preserved the dismal leeord. It is 
equalled only by the catalogue of the 
executions, which, long averaging from 
seven to ten, at length rose to forty and 
fifty, and, on the fall of Robespierre, had 


* The following Table— one of the most curious records of the Revolution — compiled fron i 
the Momteur of the dates under mentioned, shows the marriages and divorces m Pans dur 
ang part of the Reign of Terror — 


1793 

Marriages 

Divorces. 

Births 

Deaths 

Momteur 

May 

653 

211 ^ 
183 1 

1724 

2039 

11th June 

Tune 

580 

1635 

1667 

4th 4.ug 

July 

639 

218 

1767 

1512 

Do 

Sept 14. 

24 

9 

42 

64 

Sept 15 

Oct 16 

8 

6 

46 

66 

Oct 18 

1794 

Feb 

890 

190 

1754 

2174 

March 26 


The marriages and divorces— or “ dtat civil * as it is called— aro published very irregularly 
m the Moniteur • 

t Nature said Chaumette * has said to man Be a man to woman. Be a woman, and 
you will become the divinity of life Imprudent women, who wish to act the part of men • 
are you not already well enough off? You sway all our senses * Your despotism is that of 
love and consequently of nature At these words the women pulled off the red cap * — 
Lamabtime Hutoire des Oi rondvns vii 355 * 

t Repair to Vincennes Six or seven thousand prisoners might be quartered there — 
Note de Payan , Papier 8 twuvea chtz Robespierre ii 403 
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at times reached eighty a day Apply 
these numbers to the 1 emamder of 
t ranee, — which, considering the enor 
mo us accumulation of prisoners at 
Lyons, Toulon, and La Vendcse, and the 
revolutionary tribunals at work in al 
most every considerable town, espe 
cially Nantes, Toulon, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Btrassburg, md Arras, seems not be 
yond the bounds of probability, and 
call the population of Pans 650,000 or 
about a fortieth pai t of the whole popu 
lation of > ranee which at that ptnod 
contained about 26,000,000 souls, —and 
we shall arrive at the result, that at the 
commencement of the Reign of Ten 01 , 
the number of persons m jail, almost 
all for political offences, was ovei all 
France forty five thousand, and m its 


[chap XIV 

lattei stages had risen to three hundred 
thousand, of whom, for a month before 
the fall of Robespierre, from two to three 
thousand were daily put to death by the 
guillotine — at least a hundred times the 
number of prisoners, and a thousand 
times the number of executions, that, 
since the atrocious era of the revocation 
of the l diet of Nantes, had disgraced 
the worst period of the monaichy * 

61 The forced requisitions of horses, 
ammunition, provisions, and stores of 
every sort from the people, soon proved 
the source of infinite and most vexa 
tious burdens In August 1793, eigh 
teen commissioners Were nominated by 
the Convention, with powers to roquuc 
from the pi unary assemblies, m every 
part of fVance, unlimited supplies of 


* Date 

jN umber 
of Pn 
sonors m 
Pans 

Au-moniTlfiH. 

Vol 

No 

Pago 

June 

1 1798 

1162 

Journal do la Montaovk. 

II 




August 

27 

lOOl 



88 

610 

Septerobor 8 

1794 



100 

Wo 


18 

2041 


III 

108 

760 

October 

j 

2378 



125 

896 


23 

2894 



136 

084 

Novcmboi 17 

3235 



158 

1072 

December 14 

3499 



21 

161 


21 

4101 



28 

210 


24 

mo 



31 

245 

T anuary 

4 1704 

4605 



42 

380 


10 

460 1 



47 

371 


2< I, 

6031 



6*5 

517 

Fobru iry 

10 

5223 



77 

612 


21 

5569 



08 

770 

Ma^t h 

1, 

5821 



103 

821 


10 

wwi 



116 

807 


23, 

8104 



120 

052 

April 

1, 

7460 


. 1 

liS 

1272 


15 

7241 


IV ; 

8 

61 


18 

7541 



18 

141 


24 

7674 

Monitkur April 27 


26 

203 

May 

24 

8241 1 

Journal do U Montacne. 


34 

585 

June 

1 

7084 





July 

8 , 

7602 



■ 

— 


27 

7913 

MOJuteur, Aug 20 


— 

— 


-t Including those Id the CouclcrgerU, 


Immense as these numbers are we have 
iho authority of an unexceptionable witnoss 
for the fact; that, during the last five mouths 
of tho period they worn in reality at least 
1000 greater every week than those returns 
exhibit —Imposition de IjEcoiKTHE Prods de 
FouquIer-Tinvxlle No XV —One reason 
of tills was that frt m the date oi the decree 
in Juno 1794 directing state prisoners from 
the departments in many cases to be for 
warded to Pai is the prisoners In the Con 
ciergurie one of the large at jails m that city 
to which these foreign detachments were 


sent, were noi included in the returns and 
so several of them are imperfect 
llow applicable to Paris at this period are 
ijjie lines of Corneille — 

Lo s^jour do votre potentat 
QUi n'a que sos flireuss pour maximcs d 4tat 
Jo n appelle plus Rome— un enolos de mu 
miles 

Quc ccs proscriptions cwn blent defuntirai lies 
Ces murs dont le destln fut autrefois si beau 
N en eont quc la prison ou plut6t lc tombeau 

—Seri orlui Act lii scene 2 
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men, horses, provisions, and amtmmi 
lion The pi maple founded on was, 
t)i at the men and animals indispensable 
foi the purposes of agricultuie Bhould 
aloue be preserved, and that all the ro 
luainder might be sensed for the pur- 
poses of the Republic All the horses 
of draught and burden, not absolutely 
lequired by the cultivators or manu 
1 icturoi s, were seized for the state , nil 
the aims of every description appropn 
ated by the government commissioners, 
the great hotels of the emigrants con 
fiscated to the use of the state, and con 
verted mto vast workshops for the 
manufacture of arms, clothing, oi equip 
ment for the aimies, or magazines for 
the storing of subsistence lor the use 
of the people f l ho principal i a mufac 
tory of arms was established at Pans 
and the whole workmen in iron and 
jewellery were pi eased into its service 
It soon became cap ible of sending forth 
a thousmd musket? a day To such 
i length did the dictators carry then 
principle of managing everything of 
their own authority, that they com 
pelled a return of the whole subsistence 
in every part of the country, and en 
doavoured to purchase it all, and dis 
tubute it either to the armies, or at a 
low price to the imperious citizens ol 
the tow ns This system of forced i equr 
sitions gave the government, the com 
inamd ol a laige proportion of the agn 
cultural produce of the kingdom, and 
it was enfoiced with merciless severity 
Not only grain, but horses, carriages, 
and conveyances of every sort, were 
forcibly token from the cultivators , 
and as the payment they received was 
wholly in assignats, it m truth amounted 
to nothing These exactions excited 
the most violent discontent, but no one 
ventured to give it vent to have ex 
pi eased dissatisfaction, would immedi 
ately have led to denunciation at the 
nearest revolutionary committee, and 
put the complainer in imminent hazard 
of his life To complete the burden, the 
democratic powei, incessant clamour, 
and destitute situation of the people in 
the great towns, rendered it lndlspen 
sable to adopt some geneial measures 
for their relief , and the only method 
which was found effectual was to put 


them on the same footing with the 
armies and give the agents of govern 
ment the light of making forced requi 
sitions for their support 
02* The maintenance of such imm< nse 
bodies of men as the idle revolutionists 
m the great cities composed, ere long 
came to be of itself equal to the whole 
administration of an ordinary govern 
ment A board was appointed of five 
directors, who soon hid ten thousand 
pei sons in daily pay, incessantly occu 
pied in enforcing these requisitions foi 
then support This corps of coinmis 
sanes for Pans was of itself an army 
No less than 636,000 persona daily le 
ceived rations at the public offi( es, the 
entire amount being eighteen hundred 
and ninety seven sacks oi meal , and 
the attention of government wib luces 
santly directed towards keeping the 
citizens in good humour by legulanty 
m the distribution The looses sum 
tamed by the agriculturists m providing 
for this daily consumption were enor 
mous , the cost of producing their gram 
had augmented tenfold from the depre 
action of paper, and yet they weic only 
paid the former price by the requisi 
tionists The farmers were obliged to 
pay ten francs a-day to their labourers, 
instead of one fianc, as m 1790, and 
everything else in the same propoition , 
yet they were compelled to part with 
their grain at the puce fixed by the 
maximum, which was calculated on the 
scale of prices before the Revolution, 
to the imperious and needy multitudes 
m the towns. In other words, mne 
tenths of the subsistence daily con 
sumed in Palis was extorted without 
payment from the cultivators m “she 
country, and the cues of the sufferers 
were stifled by the prospect of the guil 
lotme — a striking instance of the gmsl 
mg oppression exercised even ovei their 
own class by the sovereign people, When 
they once obtain the ascendancy, and 
the state of subjection to which, m the 
progress of revolutions, the inhabitants 
of the country invariably fall to the 
citizens of towns 

| 63 The necessity of feeding the mul 

titude entailed other expenses of a more 
serious kind on the Convention, and 
occasioned a large port of their never 
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ending financial embarrassments Got 
eminent bought gram from foreigners 
for twenty one fiancs the quintal, and 
retailed it to the populace foi fourteen , 
the cessation of agricultural labour in 
a great part of the country rendered it 
indispensable to carry on this ruinous 
commerce to a gieat extent and the 
losses thence acoiuing to the state were 
stated by Cambon as enoimous The 
expense of feeding the inhabitants oi 
Pans soon nearly equalled that of the 
maintenance of the fourteen armies 
The Convention introduced the ruinous 
system of distributing every day, to 
every citizen of the capital, as the only 
means of keeping them quiet, a pound 
of bread, at the pnee of three sous m 
assignats — a burden which, from the 
fall in the value of paper, soon became 
almost as great as that oi supporting 
them altogether As provisions, in con 
sequence of these prodigious efforts 
made m favour of the metropolis, w ere 
far cheaper there than m the surround 
mg districts, smuggling from the ono 
to the other went on to a vast extent, 
and continual complaints were made 
of the gieat fortunes which the rich 
were making by exporting quantities 
of bread out of the metropolis At the 
commencement of the Reign of Terror, 
the government adopted the plan of a 
forced loan from the opulent classes 
This tax was imposed on an ascending 
scale, luci easing according to the for 
tunes of the individuals, and out of 
an income of 50,000 francs, or £2000 
a-year, they took, in 1702, 36,000 francs, 
or £1440 ThiB immense burden was 
calculated as likely to produce at once 
a milliard of francs, or £40,000,000 
sterling > and, as a security for this ad 
vance, the persons taxed received as 
s ignats, or were inscribed as public 
creditors on the grand Iwre of the 
Fiench funds — a security, m either 
case, depending entirely on the success 
of the Revolution, and which proved 
in the end almost elusory 
64 The public ci editors of every de 
scnption continued to be paid in as 
Ignats at par, notwithstanding their 
having fallen to a tenth of their nomi 
nal value, in other words, they received 
only a tenth part of what was really due 


to them To perpetuate still further 
the dependence of the monied classes 
on the fortunes of the Revolution, the 
plan was projected by Cambon, and 
adopted by the Convention, of compel 
lmg all holders of stock to surrender to 
government their titles to it, and, m 
heu of every other written right, they 
were merely inscribed on the giand 
Itvre of the French debt , and an ex 
tract of that inscription constituted 
theieaftei the sole title of the pro 
pnetor Most severe laws were enacted 
to compel the sui render of the older 
titles to the stock, which were imme 
diately burned , and if a year elapsed 
without this being done, the capital was 
forfeited. All the capital sums owing 
by the state were converted mto per 
petual anmuties, at the rate of five per 
cent, so that a stock of 1000 fiancs 
was inscribed on the book for a perpe 
tual annuity of fifty francs, and govern 
ment was for ever relieved of the bui 
den of discharging the principal sums 
“ In this manner, ' said Carbon, “ the 
debt contracted by despotism becomes 
imdistmguishable from that conti acted 
smee the Revolution , and I defy des 
potic powei, should it ever revive to 
distinguish its ancient creditors from 
those of the new regime As Soon as 
this operation is completed, you will 
see the capitalist who now desires the 
restoration of a king, because he has a 
king for a debtor, and who fears that 
he will lose his fortune if he is not re 
established, desire equally vehemently 
the preservation of the Republic, when 
his private interests are irrecoverably 
wound up in its preservation" The 
whole creditors, both royal and repub 
lican, were paid only m assignats, which 
rogressively fell to a fifth, a tenth, a 
undredth, and at last, m 1797, to a 
two hundred and fiftieth jf&rt of then 
nominal value , so that in the space oi 
a few years the payment was entirely 
elusory, and a national bankruptcy had 
is fact existed many years before it was 
formally declared by the Directory 
65 All the measures of government, 
however, how vigorous and despotio so- 
ever, pioved inadequate to sustain Hie 
falling value of the assignats, or keep 
down the money price of provisions, or 
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articles of daily consumption, which 
necessarily rose with such prodigious 
additions to the circulating medium 
To effect the object, they hod recoin se 
to new and still more oppressive regu 
lations To destroy the competition of 
rival companies, which prevented the 
direction of capital towards the pur 
chase of the national domains, they 
abolished, by decree, all life insurance 
societies, and all companies of every 
description of which the shares were 
transferable from hand to hand , they 
declared traitors to their country all 
those who placed their funds in any m 
vestments m countries with which the 
Republic was at war , and condemned 
to twenty years in irons every person 
convicted of lefusmg to leceive pay 
ment of any debt in assignats, or being 
concerned m any transaction in which 
they were received at less than their no 
mmal value Any person found guilty 
of buying or selling assignats was to be 
punished with death, by a decree of 
5th September They ordered that the 
bells of the chinches should everywhere 
be melted down mto sou pieces, to au 
swei the immediate wants of the pea 
santry, and passed a second decree, 
which ranked forestalling with capital 
crimes By this last law, it was de 
dared that every one was to be con 
sidered as a fomtaller, who withdrew 
from circulation merchandise of pn 
mary necessity, without immediately 
exposing it to public sale The artioles 
which had been previously declared to 
be of primary necessity, were bread, 
wine, butcher meat, gram, oats, vege- 
tables, fruits, coal, wood, butter, cheese* 
linen, cotton stuffs, and dress of every 
description, except silks For all these 
articles a tariff of prices was fixed, far 
below what they could be purchased 
for or produced by the retail dealers, 
manufacturers, or farmers To carry 
into execution this iniquitous decree, 
the most inquisitorial powers were con 
ferred on the commissaries named UV 
the commune Every merchant was 
obliged, at their summons, to give a 
statement of the goods contained m his 
warehouses, these declarations were 
liable to be cheeked at any hour by do 
VOL. IIL 


miciliary visits , and any fraud or con 
cealment was declared punishable with 
death. Commissioners appointed by 
the communes were authorised to fix 
the price at which all these articles 
were to be sold , and if the necessary 
coat of the manufacture was such as to 
render the pnee beyond the reach of 
the people, they were still to be ex 
posed to sale, at such a reduced price 
as might bring them withm their means 
—an atrocious edict, pressing with un 
paralleled severity upon the industrious 
classes, merely to gratify the needy and 
clamorous multitude in towns, on whom 
the government depended, and which 
if it had subsisted long in force, would 
have destroyed all the industry ol 
France, and handed over the people to 
the unmitigated horrors of actual fa 
mine. 

66 These extravagant measures had 
not been many months m operation, 
before they produced the most disas 
trous effects A great proportion of 
the shops in Fans and all the principal 
towns were shut, business of every 
sort was at a stand , the laws of the 
maximum, and against forestalled, had 
spread terror and distrust as much 
among the middle clas&es, who had 
commenced the Revolution, as the guil 
lotme had among the nobles and pne&ts. 
Who had been its earliest victims The 
retail dealers, who had purchased the 
articles in Which they dealt from whole 
sale merchants before the law of the 
maximum, at a pnee higher than that 
allowed by the new tariff, were com 
polled, by the tenor of death, to sell at 
a loss to themselves, and saw their for 
tunes gradually melting away m then 
daily transactions Even those who had 
laid in their stock after the lmposttiqp 
of the maximum were m no better 
situation, for that regulation had only 
fixed their price when retailed tp the 
public , but as it had not fixed the price 
at which the previous manufacture was 
to be accomplished, nor the needftd ex 
pense of transport and stonng It in their 
warehouses effected, and as their ope- 
rations were necessarily paid m propor- 
tion to the depreciated value of the 
currency, the subsequent sale at the 
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pnces fixed by the maximum entailed 
ruinous losses on the tradesmen The 
consequence was, that the greater part 
of the shops were everywhere closed, 
and those who continued to do business 
did so only by fraud , the worst articles 
alone were exposed to public sale at the 
legal price, and the best reserved for 
those who were willing in secret to pay 
their real value. A sepulchral silence 
reigned m the once gay and joyous ca 
pitaL In many streets hardly a shop 
was open , not a light was to be seen 
in the windows at night , and the doors 
were all barricaded, to give the inhabi 
tants the means of escape by the back 
windows, if the commissaries of the 
Convention came to their abodes * 

67 The people, who perceived these 
frauds, and witnessed the closing of so 
great a number of shpps, were trans 
ported with fury, and besieged the 
Convention with the most violent peti 
tions, insisting that the dealers should 
be compelled to reopen their shops, 
and continue to sell as usual, m spite of 
any loss they might sustain They de- 
nounced the butchers, who were accused 
of selling unwholesome meat, the bak 
era, who furnished coarse bread for the 
poor, and fine for the nch , the wine 
merchants, who diluted their liquors 
by the most noxious (Jrugs , the salt 
merchants, the grocers, the confection 
era, who conspired together to adulte 
rate the articles in which they dealt m 
a thousand different ways Chaumette, 
the proouraur-glndral, supported their 
demands in a violent speech. We 
sympathise," said he, “with the evils 
of the people, because we ore the people 
ourselves , the whole council is com 
posed of Sans culottes, it m the sove 
ragn multitude We core not though 
our heads fall, provided posterity will 
deign to collect our skulls. It is not 
the Gospel which I invoke— it is Plato 
He that strikes with the sword should 


* ' Instead of the bustle of active life, and 
the striking splendour which formerly die- 
tangnished Pwds, a funereal silence reigns in 
^LWtera of the town, all the shops are 
"tort* every man Mem to barricade 
hsnself in his own house every broking 

147 


i at Paris vntke 


be struck with the Bword, he that 
strikes with poison should be struck 
with poison , he that furnishes the people 
should die of famine If subsistence 
and articles of merchandise aie want- 
ing, from whom shall the people seize 
them? From the Convention? No 
From the constituted authorities? No 
They will take them from the shop 
keepers and merchants It is arms, and 
not gold, which are wanted to set in 
motion our manufactories, the world 
must know that the giant people can 
crush all its mercantile speculations. 
Rousseau has said, when the people hate 
nothing else to eat they mil eat the rich * 
68 Intimidated by such formidable 
petitioners, the Convention and the mu 
nicipality adopted still more ngoious 
measures Hitherto they had only fixed 
the price of articles of necessity in a 
manufactured state now they resolved 
to fix the price of the raw material , 
and the idea was even entertained o t 
seizing the material and the workmen 
alike for the service of the state, and 
converting all France into one vast 
manufactory m the employment of 
government The communes declared 
that evexy merchant who had been on 
gaged m business for above a year, 
who either abandoned or diminished it, 
should be sent to prison as a suspected 
person, the pnces which the merchant 
could exact from the retailer, and the 
retailer from the customer, were mi 
nutely fixed, the revolutionary com 
mittees were alone permitted to issue 
tickets, authorising purchases of any 
sort } only one species of bread, of coarse 
quality, was allowed to be baked , and 
to prevent the scandalous scenes which 
daily occurred at the bakers' shops, 
where a number of the poor passed a 
part of the night with the cord in their 
hands, it was enactedt that the distnbu 


t " l demand that, in order to put a stop 
to the mobs at the doors of the wkers, to 

E e mothers of families from the severe in 
vemenoe they have so long endured, in 
having to seat their brtyd os early as Jour in 
the mmxng^iho municipality or Paris cone© 
a table to be drawn up, with twelve columns 
for each month of the year at the bottom 
of which there shall be A certificate for the 
quantity to which each applicant is enti- 
$ie& Parolee de OuBEOuts , Debate du Jaco 

emt, Oct. 80, 1708 
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tion should commence with the last ar 
rived — a regulation which only changed 
the direction of the tumult These 
regulations were speedily adopted from 
themumcipality of Pans over all France. 
Soon after, the Convention adopted the 
still more hazardous step of fixing the 
prime cost of all articles of rude pro 
dues The price was fixed on the basis 
of the puces of 1730, augmented by 
ceitom fixed rates for the piofit of the 
different hands through which they 
passed, befoie leaching the consumer 
To cany into execution the numerous 
regulations on this subject, a commis- 
sion of subsistence and provisioning 
was appointed, with absolute powers, 
extending over all Franco it was charged 
with the execution of the tariffs, with 
the superintendence of the conduct of 
the municipalities in that particular , 
with continually leceiving statements 
of the quantity of subsistence m the 
country, and the places where it exist 
ed , with transporting it from one quar 
tor to another, and providing foi the 
subsistence of the armies, and the fur 
making them with the means of trans 
port 

69 Speculation of every sort — even 
the gambling of the Bourse— -was to- 
wards the close of the Reign of Terror 
almost at an end. The bankers and 
merchants, accused on all sides of ele- 
vating prices, and seeing some of their 
number daily led out to the scaffold, 
deserted the Exchange, and sought for 
an asylum in the solitude of their 
homes Industry and activity entirely 
ceased every one, intent only on self 
preservation, and fearful of endanger- 
ing life if he was thought to be making 
money, remained* in sullen inactivity, 
either enduring or affecting poverty 
The aspect of France was that of uni 
versal deaifitution. One would have 
thought that the whole wealth, which 
centuries of industry had accumulated, 
had suddenly been swallowed up The 
Company of the Indies, the last exis&fcg 
mercantile establishment, was abolish- 
ed, government resolved to leave no 
investment for capital but the purchase 
of the national domains. 

70 Nor was it only on the opulent 
classes that the revolutionary enact- 


ments pressed with seventy, they were 
equally oppressive to the poorest Ne- 
ver, m truth, had the labouring poor 
been subjected to so many and such 
vexations restraints, or obedience to 
them enforced by such numerous and 
sanguinary punishments. No one ven 
tured to indulge in any luxury, or allow 
himself any gratification Metallic cur 
rency had almost disappeared, and the 
poor received their wages merely m 
paper assignats, with which they were 
unable to purchase even the necessaries 
of life, from the enormous extent of 
their depreciation Liable to the gml 
latino it they either sold above the 
maximum, or refused to take the assig 
uats at their legal and forced value- 
ten times their intnnsio worth — the 
dealers had no resource but to close 
their shops, and become mendicants 
like then customers, at the offices where 
provisions were distributed If tVey 
were shopkeepers, they weie compelled 
to sell at a fictitious price, if they were 
purchasers, they were under the neces- 
sity of buying the most wretched ar 
tides, because the best were withdrawn 
by the effect of the forced sales enjoined 
by government Only one kind of bread, 
of the blackest and coarsest kind, was 
to be had, and that could be obtained 
in no other way but by receiving tickets 
ftom the revolutionary committees, and 
waiting half the night, or for hours 
during the day, at the doors of the 
bakers, with a rope m the hand. The 
names of the weights and measures, of 
the days and months, were changed , 
the labouring poor had only three Sun- 
days in the month instead of four , the 
consolations of religion, the worship of 
the Deity, were at an end 
71 All the efforts of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, after some tube, 
became insufficient to procure an ade- 
quate supply of subsistence Commerce 
escaped the ruinous lew of the maxi 
mum, and it escaped it in the meet dis- 
astrous of all ways— by a total cessa- 
tion Want of the severest kind waa 
experienced Ip every branch of human 
consumption, the ordinary supplies of 
butcher-meat laded, and as it could still 
be publicly sold only aft the maximum, 
the butchers exposed cply the most uh~ 
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wholesome kind of food, and reserved days half a pound of meat to each 
the better sort for clandestine sale * family foi each head. The some cat tea 
The evil soon extended to other articles , de sih et& were issued by the revolu 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, butter, and fish, turnery committees for this scanty aid, 
disappeared from the markets. Bands as for the rations of bread. Shortly 
of persons travelled far on the high after, the supply of wood and charcoal 
roads, and met them as they were ap* was found to fail, and laws were passed, 
proachmg Pans, where they were clan preventing any one from having m 
destinely purchased at pnoes far above store more than a very limited quan 
the maximum, for the use of the opu tity of these necessary articles Lastly, 
lent classes. The people were animated the Convention, m February 1794, pro 
with the most violent indignation at claimed a general fast for six weeks so 
these practices, and, to put a stop to fat as butcher meat was concerned 
them, the Commune enacted that no “ Decree the fast I propose, ’ said Bar 
butchers should be permitted to go out 5 re, “ ot it will come m spite of you 
to meet the cattle on their way to the We shall soon have neither meat nor 
markets, that no meat should be bought candles. The oxen which are killed 
or sold but at the established stalls, and just now, have not enough of suet m 
that no crowd should be allowed to them to make candles for their own 
collect round the bakers doors before slaughtering ” + 
six in the morning, instead of three, 73 The preceding details, all pur 
the time when they usually began to posely taken from official documents 
assemble These regulations, like all and decrees of the Republican writers 
the others, failed of effect, the crowds of France, and especially from their 
were just as great and as clamorous avowed and able leader and historian, 
round the bakers’ shops as before vio M. Thiers, demonstrate that the picture 
lent tumults constantly arose among drawn by a contemporary writer was 
those who had got possession of the not overcharged , and that the genius 
ropes at their doors , and, as a last re of Mr Burke had justly discerned, amid 
source, the government was preparing the transports of democracy, the galling 
to lay out the gardens of the Tuilenes, bondage it vas inflicting on mankind, 
of the Luxembourg, and of all the opu u The state of France, says he, "is 
lent persons round Paris, in the culti perfectly simple It consists of but two 
vation of garden stuffs descriptions— the oppressors and the 

72 At length the evils arising from oppressed. The first have the whole 
the maximum became so excessive, authority of the state iff their hands , 
that the inhabitants of pans were ob all the arms, qll the revenues of the 
liged to be put on a limited allowance public, all the confiscations of mdivi 
of animal food. The Commission foi duals and corporations They have 
Provisions fixed the daffy consumption taken the lower sort from their oocu 
at 75 oxen, 150 quintals of mutton and pations, and have put them into pay, 
veal, and 200 hogs. All the animals that they may form them into a body 
intended for the consumption of the of janissaries to overrule and awe pro- 
metropolis were brought to 0 public party The heads of these wretches 
miffket-plaoe, where alone meat was they have never suffered to coot They 
allowed to be sold; and the butchers supply them with a food fortury varied 
were only allowed to debtor evety fiye by the day, besides the sensual state of 
* Sut you, wtf&kftff soon | ctillod bu/tcherif intoxication from which they are rarely 

“ free They have made the priests and 
people formally abjure the Divinity , 
they hate estranged them from every 
civff, moral, and social, or even natural 
and instmt^e sentiment, habit, and 
practice, and hate rendered them sys- 
, t 




you make yourseivcsj tee instrument* or me 
anti revolutionists. The poor man who comes 
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tematically savages, to make it impos 
sible for them to be the instruments of 
any sober and virtuous arrangement, 
01 to be reconciled to any state of 
order, Under any name -whatsoever 
The other description — the oppressed 
— are people of some property they 
are the small lelics of the persecuted 
landed interest, they are the burghers 
and the farmers By the very circum 
stance of their being of some property, 
though numerous m some points of 
view, they cannot be very considerable 
os a number In cities, the nature of 
their occupations renders them domes 
tnj and feeble , m the country, it con 
fines them to their farm for subsistence 
The national guirds are all changed 
and reformed Everything suspicious 
, in the description of which they were 
composed is rigorously disarmed Com 
mittees, called of vigilance and safety, 
art everywhere formed — a most severe 
and scrutinising inquisition, fur more 
rigid than anything ever known or 
imagined. Two persons cannot meet 
and confer without hazard to their 
liberty, and even to their lives Hum 
bers scarcely ci edible have been exe 
cuted, and then pioperty confiscated. 
At Paris, and m most other towns, the 
biead they buy is a daily dole, which 
they cannot obtain without a daily 
ticket delivered to them by their mas 
ters Multitudes of all ages and sexes 
are actually imprisoned. I have reason 
to believe, that in France there are 
not, for various state crimes, so few as 
twenty thousand actually in jail — a 
large proportion of people of property | 
in any state * If a father of a family 
should show any disposition to resist, 
01 to withdraw himself from their 
power, his wife aud children are cruelly 
to answerer ih It is by means of 
these hostages that they keep the 
troops, which they force by masses (as 
they call it) into the field, true to their 
colours. Another of their resource^ is 
not to be forgotten* They have lately 
found a way of giving a sort of urn 

* How much was this wifhiu the truth J 
When Mr Burke said this, In spring 17% the 
prisoners in Prance exceeded 200,000, Evan 
his ardent imagination fell immeasurably 
short of the real atrocities of the Reign of 
Terror 


quity to the supreme sovereign autho 
nty, which no monarch has been able 
yet to give to any representative of his 
The commissioners of the National 
Convention, who are the members of 
the Convention itself, and really exer 
cise all its powers, make continual cir 
cults through every province, and visits 
to every army There they supersede 
all the ordinary authorities, civil and 
military, and change and alter every 
thing at their pleasure So that, m 
effect, no deliberative capacity exists 
m any portion of the inhabitants ' + 

74 In the midst of all these extra 
ordinary and unprecedented changes in 
society, however, the moral laws of 
nature were unceasingly woiking, and 
preparing, amid the present triumph of 
wickedness, its final and condign pun 
ishment. Divisions, as usual, Imd 
sprung up m the victorious body on the 
destruction of their opponents Tu o 
parties remained opposed, on different 
principles, to the Decemvirs, whose de 
struction was indispensable to the full 
establishment of their despotic autho- 
rity These parties were the Moderates 
and the Anarchists. At the head of 
the former were Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins , the latter was supported 
by the powerful municipality of Pans 
It has been already observed, that 
Danton and his party were strangers 
to the real objects of the revolt on 31 st 
May They aided the populace in the 
struggle with the Convention, but they 
had no intention of establishing the 
oligarchy which directed, and finally 
triumphed by their exertions After 
the overthrow of the Girondists, Robes- 
pierre urged Danton to retire to the 
country “A tempest is arising,” sgid 
he , “ the Jacqbms have not fbigOt 
your relations with Dumouner They 
hate your manners , your voluptuous 
and indolent habits are at variance with 
their austere disposition and undying 
enemy Withdrew for a little , trust 
to a mend, who Will watch ovtr jour 
danger, and warn yon of tfyfe Rret mo* 
ment ho «turm” Ihmton^lew^d his 
advice, hotting loth to got quit of a 
faction Of be began to dread tha 
f Burke on the Policy of the Allies. 
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excesses , and his party was entirely 
excluded from the Dictatorial Govern 
menfc. 

76. The leaders of the Moderates 
were Danton, Philhppeaux, Camille 
Desmoulins, Fabre d Eglantine, and 
Westermann, the tried commander on 
1.0th August. Their principles were, 
that terror was to be used only for the 
establishment of freedom, not made an 
instrument of oppression m the hands 
of those who had gamed it, they wished 
above all things that the Republicans 
should remain masters of the held of 
battle, but, having done so, they pio 
posed to use their victory with mode 
ration. In pursuance of these prrnci^ 
pies, they reprobated the violent pro 
ceedmgs of the Dictators, after the vie 
tory of 31 st May had insured the tri 
umph of the populace , desired to 
httfnble the Anarchists of the muhici 
polity, to put an end to the Revolu 
tionary Tribunal, discharge from con 
fluemeut those imprisoned as suspected 
persons, and dissolve the despotic com 
mittees of government. They had been 
all powerful with the multitude, as long 
as they urged on them excesses, bat 
their influence had sensibly declined 
since they had withdrawn from an 
active part m public life, and were no 
longer to be seen, at the Jacobins or 
the Cordeliers, hounding on the people 
to deeds of violence or murder The 
blasting reputation of moderatim had 
not only already undermined their 
power, but threatened to bung them 
to the scaffold. 

76 The other party, that of the mu 
nicipaJity, carried their ambition and 
extravagance even beyond the Decern 
virs Instead of government, they pro- 
fessed a desire to establish an extreme 
local democracy, instead of religion, 
the consecration of materialism As 
usual in democratic contests, they 
pushed their revolutionary principles 
beyond the dominant fiction, and 
strove thus to supplant them in the 
alMtonsof the populace, ^My had 
witnessed, with extremc€issatisflvction, 
the committees usurp all the powers of 
government after the revolt of gist 
May, and thus reap for themteMfc all ; 
the fruits of the victory which the: 


forces of their Opponents had mainly 
contributed to achieve They had 
flattered themselves that their weight, 
as the head of the powerful munici 
polity of Paris, having the whole armed 
fordo of the capital at then command, 
would have been sufficient to have es 
tabhshed them m all the offices of go 
vernment, but they had been outwitted 
by Robespierre and the Committee of 
Public Salvation, who, equal to them 
selves in democratic energy and popu 
lar arts, were fai their superiors in 
talent, and had the gieat advantage of 
being m possession of a piepondcrating 
influence in the Convention. Hen us 
they strove to supplant them m the 
favour of the people by Btdl loudei 
professions of popular zeal, and the 
open avowal of lneligious opinions 
Hence the orgies of the Goddess of* 
Reason, and other indecent mlimme 
nes, with which they captivated the 
populace of Puns, but, in the eyes of 
its abler and less selfish leaders, dis 
graced the Revolution In cruelty, 
obscenity, and atheism, they exceeded 
the Dictatorial Government , but these 
were only means to an end In the 
passion for tyrannical pover they 
yielded to none, provided only it was 
wielded by themselves 
77 These two parties, as usual m 
civil dissensions, mutually reproached 
each other with the public calamities 
The Anarchists incessantly charged the 
Moderates with corruption, and being 
the secret agents of foreign courts 
The treason of Bumohner, who had 
been on teims of intimacy with Dan 
ton, was also made the subject of im 
passioned invective. u It is you,” re- 
plied the Dantomsts, “who are the real 
accomplices of the stranger, every 
thing draws you towards «jbhem, both 


and the joint design to overturn the 
whole institutions of France. Behold 

3 e magistracy, which^arrogates to it- 
If more than legislative authority, 
which regulates everything <— police, 
subsistence, worship, which has subati 
tuted a new religion for the old one , re 
placed one superstition by another still 
more absurd, which openly preaches 
atheism, and causes itself to be uni 
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tated by all the municipalities m 
franca Consider those war offices* 
from whence so many extortioners 
issue, who carry desolation mto the 
provinces* and discredit the Revolution 
by their conduct. Observe the mum 
cipality and the committees — what do 
they propose to themselves, if it is not 
to usurp the executive and legislative 
authority, to dispossess the Convention, 
and dissolve the government? Who 
could suggest such a design but the 
external enemies of France? * 

78 Camille Desmoulins, m his cele 
brated publication, entitled “ Le Vieux 
Cordelier/ drew, under a piofessed de 
script ion of Rome under the Emperors, 
a staking pictrne of the horrors of that 
gloomy period “ Everything,” said 
he, “ under that temble government, 
was made the groundwork of suspicion. 
Has a citizen popularity ? He is a nval 
of the dictatoi, who might create dis 
turbances Docs he avoid society, and 
hve retired by his fireside * That is 
to ruminate m private on sinister de 
signs Is he uch ? That renders the 
danger the greatei, that he will corrupt 
the citizens by his largesses Is he 
poor ? Hone so dangerous as those who 
have nothing to lose Is he thought 
ful and melancholy ? He is revolving 
what he calls the calamities of his ooun 
try Is he gay and dissipated ? He is 
concealing, like Caesar, ambition under 
the mask of pleasure Is he virtuous 
and austere 1 Ho has constituted him 
self the censor of the government. Is 
he a philosopher, on orator, and a poet ? 
He will soon acquire more considers 
tion than the rulers of the state Has 
he acquired reputation in war? His 
talents only render him the more for- 
midable, and moke it indispensable to 
get quit oj his authority The natural 
death of a celebrated man is become so 
rare, that historians transmit it as a 
matter worthy of record to future ages. 
Even the loss of so many gieat and 
good citizens seems a less calamity than 
Hie insolence and scandalous fortune 
of their denouncers. Every day the ao- 
cuser makes his triumphal entry into 
the palace of death, and reaps the rich 
harvest which ia presented to his hands. 
The tribunals, once the protectors of 


I life and property, have become the 
I organs of butchery, where robbery and 
murder have usurped the names of 
confiscation and punishment." Such 
I is the picture drawn of the result of 
popular government by the man who 
| was called the firBt apostle of liberty ! 

| And how striking the coincidence, that 
in drawing With the pencil of Tacitus 
a picture of Roman servitude under 
Hero and Caligula, he was exhibiting 
a portrait, which none could fail to re 
cognise, of France, under the govern 
ment which his own democratic trans 
ports had contributed to impose upon 
its inhabitants 

79 Danton and his friends made the 
greatest efforts to detach Robespierre 
from the sanguinary faction with which 
he had so long acted, and at first with 
some appearance of success The Con 
vention, under his direction, had passed 
several decrees for the succour of *fche 
destitute, and for the establishment of 
a general system of pubhc instruction, 
though the general confusion and cor 
ruption of inferior functionaries had 
prevented then being carried into txe 
cution. He had taken some Bteps to- 
wards a moderate government , in the 
Convention he had publicly stopped 
the trial of tho seventy three deputies, 
who were detained in pnson m conse- 
quence of having protested against the 
arrest of the Girondists He had repro 
bated the ultra-revolutionary measures 
of Hubert and the municipality, and 
strongly condemned the anti religious 
mummeries which had been acted m 
the Convention and Hotre Dome. Ho 
had not only road, but corrected, tho 
proof sheets of the “ Vieux Cordelier,” 
where he was adjured in the most 
touching language to embrace the sen 
timents of humanity** The J oumdt, de 

* « 0 my dear Robespierre ! it is to you 
that I now address myself fori have seen 
the day when Pitt had none but you to over- 
come, when without you the good ship Argo 
would have foundered, the Republic plunged 
into chaos, and the societies of the Jaoowns 
aud the Mountain become a perfect Tower 
of Babel. Robespierre, you whose eloquent 
harangues posterity will study, bear in mind 
the lessens of history and philosophy, that 
love le stronger and mere durable than fear , 
that admiration and religion attract benefits , 
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la MorUagne — a journal entirely under in the Convention with the Goddess of 
his direction — had brought forward an Reason and the troop of opera-dancers, 
able article on the existence of a Su Robespierre and St Just were observed 
preme Being, end the favourable influ to cast a look of indignation on the 
ence of such a belief m a republican scene, and, rising up, they left the As 
community * Already his popularity, sembly That was the commencement 
in consequence, was on the wane He of the revolution m favour of order and 
was accused of Moderatwm, and the religion Markworthy circumstance ’ 
groups of the Jacobins began to mur The series of causes and effects which 
mur at his proceedings overthrew the Revolution which had 

80 In truth, the Revolution had now sprung fiom the atheistical doctrines 
reached its culminating point — the of the philosophers, began with the 
reaction had beoun Robespierre, practical application of those very doc 
with all his fanaticism m favour of de trines themselves, 
mocracy, perceived, as strongly as any 81 In accordance with the sangui 
man in France, the necessity both of nary spirit of the times, Robespierre 
some religious impressions to act as a resolved to begin the necessary reforms 
curb upon the passions of the people, by the extermination of the Anarchists 
and of a strong central government to The first indication of this determma 
check their excesses He early felt a tion appeared m his speech at the Jn 
horror at the infidel atrocities of the cobin Club on the 21st of November 
municipality, and saw that such pnn “ Let men,’ said he, “ animated by a 
cif/les, if persisted m, would utterly die pure zeal, lay upon the altar of their 
organise society throughout the Repub country the useless and pompous monu 
lie. When Hubert, Chaumette, and mentsof superstition, but by what title 
the chiefs of the municipality, appeared does hypocrisy come here to mingle its 


the members of the Committee of Public of Robespierre though the aiticlo bears the 
Safety have elevated themselves even to signature of Charles Lovcaux the au 
heaven , that none ever mounted there by thor asserts pretty dearly tliat the belief In 
paths of blood Already you give indications the existence of a God is useftil to a won 
of adopting thisidea, by the measure of which archy and that Atheism better suits a Re- 
you have caused the decree to day in the sit- public This assertion is absolutely false 
ting of the decade of the 30th Frmiaire — and contradicted by all history Two things 
Vttux Cordelier, TO 71, Lamartine JTtif. dee are pernicious and fatal to the human race— 
ffirondme vii 804 two things tend equally to the destruction of 

* As this is the extreme point of the cx human society— atheism and superstition 
travaganee of the Revolution, and the one . but the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
when a reaction began from the effect of its Being has in all time been the basis ol every 
own principles, the following extracts JVom civil political and domestic virtue The 
the leading journals of the Anarchists, and of founders of the Roman republic hod the 
Robespierre attire time are well deserving greatest veneration for a Supreme Intolli 
of attention ,— gence, and the sublime aro umolable de 

In the journal of tbe former, it was stated ration of tbe Romans to their oaths was one 
' Chance alone can direct a child to Quaker of the means which most powerfully eon 
ism, Judaism, Reformed or Catholic doc tributed to the formation of that masculine 
trines it is most probable that his head firm and dauntless character in which on 
would remain void of any system of religion gmated the mighty deeds Which will ever 
unRl he constructed one for himself if that form the subjects of our admiration. Button 
should some day occur to him , and such a Senate of Rome was atheist when it had the 
marvel would be most efficacious in consol! baseness to mil the perpetual Dictatorship 
dating the structure of our liberty for no to Cwsar , it was atheist when it knelt sla- 
vishly to Augustus, the extinguisher of li 
bsrty ; and it is under the feign of atheism 
that the human race has been, ruled fey a Ti 
befiuattNcro aCaUguIa, who banished every 
spark or liberty fobs* tbe earth. The idea or 
A Supreme lowlbgenoe which directs, and 
which is in itself tfee essence of the order 
wjbfoh reigns i» the universe, Ought to be the 
basis ofml eiVibsiSi teaching, of every hu 
men sodety, of m public instruction — 
J&wnat mh M&togne, 8th November 1798, 
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influence with that of patnotism ? 
What right have men, hitherto un 
known m the career of the Revolution, 
to come into the midst of you, to seek 
in passing events a false popularity, to 
hui ry on the patriots to fatal measures, 
and to throw among them the seeds of 
trouble and discord ? By what title 
do they disturb the existing worship in 
the name of Liberty, and attack fanati 
usm by a band of another kind of fa 
natics ? One would suppose, from the 
manner m which these men agree, that 
the Convention had proscribed the Ca 
tholio faith It has done no such thing , 
it has, on the contrary, by a solemn 
decree, established the liberty of wor 
ship. It will alike proscribe the mi 
meters of religion who distuib, and 
protect those who respect, the public 
peace It is the Royalist, not the Car 
thohc priesthood whom it has With 
justice persecuted We have heard of 
pnesta being denounced for having said 
the mass thej will only say it the 
longer for being disturbed. He who 
would prevent them is more fanatical 
than he who celebrates the ceremony 
There are men who would go farther — 
who, under the pietence of destroying 
superstition, would establish atheism 
itself Lvery philosopher, every mdi 
vidual, is at liberty to adopt whatever 
opinion he pleases whoever imputes 
it to him as a crime is a tool , but the 
legislature would be a thousand times 
more blamable which should act on 
such a system. The Convention abhors 
all suoh attempts. It is no maker of 
metaphysical theories, but a popular 
body charged with causing, not only 
the rights, but the character of the 
French people to be respected. It d 
not m vam that it has proclaimed the 
rights of man and the liberty of eon 
science, Atheism is an aristocratic be- 
lief The idea of a Supreme being, Who 
watches over oppressed innocence, and 
punishes tnuipphant crime, and evgr 
will "be, popular Tne People, the un 
fortunate, will ever applaud, it , it will 
never And detractors but among the 
nch and the guilty I have been since 
my youth but an indifferent Catholic , 
but I have neither been a cold Mend 
nor a lukewarm defender of humanity 


I am even more strongly attached to 
moral and political truth than I have 
hitherto divulged If God did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent 
Him.” * 

82 But while thus preparing the way 
for the destruction of the Anarchists, 
Robespierre saw that it was necessary 
to make a sacrifice to the revolutionary 
party, in order to avoid the blasting 
imputation of moderation, and keep up 
his reputation for unflinching resolu 
tion and incorruptible integrity S or 
this purpose he resolved, at the same 
time that he should cut off Hubert, 
Chaumette and the Anarchists, to strike 
with equal seventy against Danton, 
Camille Desmoulins, and the Moderate 
party By so doing, he would keep up 
the appearance ot even handed justice, 
establish the supremacy of the Com 
mittee of Public Salvation over all the 
factions m the state, and remove tile 
only nval that stood between him and 
sole dominion f But, though deter- 
mined to destroy both, Robespierre was 
oareful to avoid striking them at the 
same time He had need of the one to 
aid him in effecting the rum of the 
other He even went so far as, at a 
political dinner at Duplay, where he 
met Hubert, to insinuate to him that 
r triumvirate, composed of Danton, 
Hubert, aud himBelf, could alone save 
the Republic Hubert rejected the pro 
posal, however — saying that he could 
play only the part of the Aristophanes 
of the people Hubert’s wife, when 
they had gone, expressed her fears that 
such a proposal made and rejected 
would give mortal offence “ Reassure 
yourself/* said Hubert, " I fear neither 
Danton nor Robespierre, let them come 

* " Si Bwu nexistait pan il firndrait I ?o 
vmter. w — Voltaire was the original author of 
this striking expression, 
f ’<£&vieax itm de \ autre, ils mfc&ent tout 

tourne on sangbmtes 

t ^wTde Manus Sylla devintlatoux^ 
m demon aleul MareAntotoe devoas 
ist la liberft ne peufcjpha* £fere utUe 
fomerlesftireiirs d^une guerre c ' 
Lorsqu© par un descrdreh Ifamm* 
Vjmae joint d© maltre, et 1 ™ 

Ctono, Adit scene 1. 
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and 66ek me in the midst of the mum 
cipality, it they dare ” At this moment 
the destruction of both Danton and 
himself was resolved on. But while 
these ambitious or envious motives 
were not without their influence in sug 
gesting this bold and exterminating 
policy, yet were Robespierre and St 
Just, in adopting it, not without the 
impulse of public and elevated motives 
They believed m good faith, and not 
without some show of reason, that the 
parties in the state, of which those 
leaders were the representatives, were 
alike dangerous to republican rnstitu 
tions , the one by urging them on to 
anarchy, the other by paving the way 
for a return to monarchy Stern ad 
vance, unrelenting seventy, entire do 
struction of all classes above the people 
m rank, wealth, or knowledge, appeal ed 
to these ruthless fanatics the only real 
preparation for republican equality and 
virtue But they were equally inexor 
able against the atheism which would 
corrupt, the vices w*hich would degrade 
it. In their mistaken views of human 
nature they believed that, when the 
leaders of both were guillotined, no 
thing would remain to prevent the 
general establishment of republican 
principles, simplicity, virtue, and hup 
prneas.* 

83 Though igamrant th it his dtstruc 
tion had been resolved on by the all 
powerful Committee of Public Salva 
tion, Danton was aware that for some 
months hiss popularity had been wan 
mg, and he returned to Paris, and 
loudly demanded at the Jacobins that 
the grounds of complaint should be 
exhibited against turn “I have heai d/ 
said he, u o? rumours of accusations d) 
looted against me. I demand an oppor 
tunity of justifying myself in the eyes 
of the people It will not be a difficult 
task I call upon those who have been 
murmuring agiunst me to specify their 
charges, for I will answer them m pub 
he I parceled, When I ascended the 
tribune, a murmur of dissatisfaction 

*J» Robespierre's speeSha*, and those Of 
SfcSjwt, in November 6m December at 
Jacobins and iu the Convention, theeJear- 
WSfc wopr of their being actuated by these 
principles istobe found P<trfeme 7 t- 
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prevail Have 1 then lost the charm 
tenstics of a free man * Am I not the 
same as I was at your side m the days 
of alarm ? Have you not all frequently 
embraced me as a friend who was ready 
to die with you ? For your sake have 
I not been overwhelmed by persetu 
tions? I have been one of the most 
intrepid supporters of Marat , 1 invoke 
the shade of the Fnend of the people 
to bear witness m my behalf You 
would be astonished if you knew my 
private affairs, md the colossal fortune 
which my enemies and yours ascribe 
to me, is found to be 1 educed to the 
slender patrimony I have ulwny s pi a 
scssed 1 defy iny detiactoxs to pruvi 
agamsfc me any cinne All thou efforts 
will be unabh to shake me I n mam 
erect befoi e the people Y ou will judge 
me m then prt'.f nu I cannot te ir a 
page from my histoiy, without ttajung 
a page fiom theirs , md that too from 
the most glouous period of the amials 
of libutj 

81 Robevpiene instantly ascended 
the tribune ' Danton, said In, de 
niands a commission to examine mto 
his conduct I consult to it if he thinks 
it < an b* of any ^eivme to lnm He de 
mauds a statement of the grounds of 
complaint against him I agree to it 
Danton, jou aie aceugid of being an 
omigiaut , of having retired, to bwitzei 
land , of having ft igned illness to con 
etal your flight , of being desirous to 
become Regent under Louis XVII , of 
having made arrangements at a fixed 
timi to pioUaim that remnant of the 
Capets , of being the chief of a counter 
i evolutionary conspiracy , of being a 
worse enemy to France than either Pitt 
or Cobotirg, England, Austria, or Prus 
sift , of h >vmg filled the Mountain with 
your creatui es It ib eaid*that w e need 
not disquiet ourselves about the inferior 
agents of foreign powers , that their 
Conspiracies merit only contempt , but 
you, you alone, showl be led out to 
the scaffold t * Loud applauses followed 
this bold ^declaration , t&en they had 
Subsided, he continued, horomg to his 
astonished rivnl— ^ fro you not know, 
fronton, fihat tbe more a naan is gifted 
with energy and public spirit, the more 
the public enemies conspire for his 
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overthrow* Do you not know, does 
not every one who heais me know, that 
that is an infallible test of real virtue * 
If the defender of liberty was not ca 
lumnuted, it would be a proof that we 
had no longer either generals, or priests, 
01 nobles to fear * He then demanded 
4 hat all those who had anything to al 
lege against Danton should come for- 
ward , but none, after such a declara 
tion, ventured to say a word Upon 
that, amidst the applause of the meet- 
ing, Danton received the fraternal em 
bi ace from the president. By this hy 
pocntical conduct, Robespierre both 
+h«.< tuned the extent of the public 
it ding agamat hia gi eat i iva 1 , and threw 
him off his guard b iuguul expres 
eions of rega’ d 

8 f > On tin -’erv i ext da}- a new de 
ci ee augmt utmg th» t despotic powers 
ot the CommitU - of 1 ublic Salvation, 
was pas^d. “ Anarchy," said Billaud 
Yarumofa, m the preamble of the re 
poit on which the deuce was founded, 
“inmates eveiy it public, alike m its 
ctadle and ita old age ( ui part is to 
stave agunpt it” On tJih preambit, 
fin tu me en w U d il *» bulletin of the 
laws should be draw l up hat four 
individuals should nave tin exclusive 
right of framing it , that t iiould be 
punted on a jiuiticular paper and type, 
and sent down to tin provinces by post. 
The Convention w'as M the same time 
declared the “Centre u Impulsion of 
Government,” a dubious phrase, undei 
which was veiled the despotic authority 
of the committees. The authority ot 
the departmental ass mbhts was abol 
ashed foi everything except matters of 
local administration , ar i they were 
forbidden, undei pam ot death, to cor 
respond on any political matter with 
each other, mse forces or taxes of their 
own authority, or correspond with or 
receive instructions from any body but 
the committees at Fans. Thus the 
liberties of the provinces were rapidly 
perishing under the despotic sway of 
the Committee of Public Salvation All 
the powers of government, which by 
former decrees were vested m different 
bodies, were by this decree centred In 
that terrible committee. It alone was 
directed to conduct the foreign diplo 


macy, to appoint generals, admirals, 
and ambassadors, and the whole con 
stituted authorities were ordered to cor 
respond with it, and receive their in 
atructions from it alone Supported by 
the Jacobin Club, of which Robespierre 
had now got the entire detection, and 
by all the affiliated dubs over Frahce, 

on a solid basis for it rested on the 
ardent democrats, who at once dii acted 
the magistracies and influenced the 
armies. The government Was powerful, 
for the time irresistible , for the execu 
tive was m harmony both with the le 
gis&ture and the whole depositaries of 
local popular power A despotism had 
grown up out of the Very excess of li 
bertj trance was already beginning 
to enter the bloody path which leads 
from democratic anarchy to regular go 
veinment f 

8b Meanwhile, the strife of the Dan 
touists and Anarchists became daily 
more conspicuous, and the sanguinary 
disposition of the latter seemed, if pos 
sible, to increase in violence One of 
their number, Ronsin, had affixed over 
the walls of Paris a placard, m which 
he declared, that out of a hundred and 
forty thousand souls in Lyons, fifteen 
hundred only were not accomplices of 
the revolt m that city, and that before 
$ ebruary all the guilty should perish, 
and then bodies be floated by the Rhone 
to Toulon Ohaumette loudly main 
tame d that the gangrened part of the 
Convention should be lopped off, and 
sent no inei ous petitioners with demands 
to that effect to the Assembly Camille 
Desmoulins vigorously attacked this 
atrocious faction, ana m an especial 
manner fastened on the infamous Hu- 
bert, whom he accused of being ‘ta 
miserable intriguer, a catena for the 
guillotine, a traitoi paid by Pitt, a 
wretch who hod received 200,000 francs 
at different times, from almost all the 
factions in the Republic, to calumniate 
their adversaries , a thief and robber, 
who had been expelled from being a 
lackey in the tReatre for theft and now 
named at drenching France with blood 
by means of hit prostituted journal" 
Such wan the man, on the testimony of 
; the Revolutionists themselves, on whose 
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evidence Mane Antoinette had. been view, they allowed Dan ton and Camille 
condemned by the Revolutionary Til- Desmoulins to imagine they were ap 
buna! “ It is vain, ’ he added, “ to proximatmg to their principles, to gam 
think of stifling my voice by threats of their support m the destruction of the 
anest. We all know that the Anarch Anarchists, having previously resolved 
late are preparing a new revolt, like the to follow it up by the ruin of themselves. 
31st May , but we may say with Brutus This perfidious policy proved entirely 
and Cicero, * We too much fear exile, successful, and this it was which after- 
poverty, and death ' When oui sol wards drew from Danioa the bitter ex 
diers are daily braving death in sight claniation — " To die is nothing , but to 
of the enemy s batteries in the cause of die the dupe of Robespierre * 
freedom, shall we, their unwoithy lead 88 The Committee of Public Salva 
ers, be intimidated by the menaces of tion proceeded with caution in acting 
the Pdre Duchesne, or prevented by against so powerful a faction as the 
him from achieving a still greater vie Anarchists, headed by so weighty a 
tory over the ultra Revolutionists, Vho body as the municipality of Paris. They 
would rum the Revolution, by staining began then operations by a purification, 
eveiy step it makes with gore? * as it was called, of the Jacobin Club, 

87 While the parties were in tins which went on for several days in the 
state of exasperation at each other, the middle of December In the course of 
Committee of Public Salvation boldly these discussions, Robespierre donouuc 
^lterposUd between them, and resolved ed Hubert m the most violent terms, 
to make their discord the means of de He was at fust expelled, and subse- 
stroying both Profiting with political quently only re-admitted on his de 
dexterity by this singular situation of clanug that “ the Gospel appeared to 
the parties, Robespierre and the niem be a book of excellent morality that 
bars of the municipality came to an all true Jacobms should follow its pre 
understanding, the condition of which cepts , and that Jesus Chnst was the 
Was the mutual abandonment of their foundei of all populai societies But 
personal fi lends Robespierre gave up Robespierre succeeded in excluding 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and their Anaoharsis Clootz, a Prussian, who had 
supporters, to the vengeance of the acquired notoriety by styling himself 
municipality , and they surrendered “ the orator of the human race ’ He 
Hubert, Chaumette, Roman, Clootz, and did so by the nevei failing device of re 
their party, to the Decemvirs By this presenting him as the secret agent of 
arrangement more than one important the Allies * At the same time that the 
object was gained — two formidable fee leaders of the Anarchist faction were in 
tioi s were destroyed, and a rival to the this manner excluded by the all power- 
reputation of the dictator was removed, ful influence of Robespierre and the 
It seemed impossible to accuse the go Committee of Public Salvation, Danton, 
vemment of tending towards anarchy, Camille Desmoulins, Pams, Colombel, 
when it had destroyed the atheistical 
faction in the municipality , and equally 
hopeless to charge it with moderation, 
when it had Struck down, for leaning 
towards a return to humanity, the 
authors of the massacres of September 
In this way they proposed to fiend the 
narrow and perilous path between two 
equally powerful parties, and realise 
their favounte expression of making 
terror and virtue the older of the day 
* But Hubert and the Anarchist* Were 
still powerful, and the Committee of 
Public Salvation had need of support 
to effect their overthrow With this 


* YouhayeaeenCfootz "saidRobeipiem*, 
sometimes at the feet of a tyrant and a 
court, sometimes at the feet of the people 
When a fectfen fetal to liberty ruled among 
you, Cioofe took the part of Briesot and Du 
rammer the Prussian Oloots supported their 
opinions with frantic eagerness, and proposed 
to attack the whole world Well then l Cloote, 
we know your proceedings and midnight 
plots We know that, under the Shades of 
miht yon prepared With fee Bishop Oobel 
tide philosophic masquerade Paris swarms 
wlth iutriguers, English andAusfcrian, Tbe> 
sit b the midst of you. with tfra i we iiis of 
Frederick. (§oUs Brilsfc.Thave 
traced betbreyefc MsMdfelife. BrasoStite * 

*• 
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and all the other leaders of the Mode 
rate party, were admitted. By this de 
cisive measure the Anarchists were ren 
dered wholly powerless in the Jacobins, 
and a severe blow was given to the 
weight of the municipality, by showing 
that its leading members were excluded 
from the ruling club of the Revolution, 
while their determined enemies were 
admitted, on the motion of Robespieti e, 
amidst loud acclamation. His speech 
on proposing Oatmlle Desmoulins, eon 
sidenng the awful tragedy which was 
fast approaching, is well worthy of con 
side ration/ as indicating tlie profound 
perfidy by which he was animated It 
was by this Machiavelian policy that 
Hobespiene succeeded m finally de 
stroying both sets of his opponents. 

89 Robespierre first announced Ins 
project of double vengeance m the Con 
vention “Without, said he, “ all the 
tyrants of the earth aie conspiring 
against you , within, all their fnends 
are aiding their efforts they will con 
tinue to do so till hope is severed from 
crime We must stifle the external and 
internal enemies of the Republic, or 
perish with it fn such circumstances, 
the only principles of government are 
to rule the peop]p by the force of Rea- 
son, and their enemies by the force of 
Terror The spring of a popular gov- 
ernment m peace is Virtue , in a revo 
lution, it is virtue and Tlbrqk Vir 
tue, without which Terror is fatal — 
Terror, without which Virtue is imj>o 
tent The government of a revolution 
is the despotism of liberty against ty 
ranny The opposite factions with 

* ‘We must said Robespierre, ‘ooasidor 
( amine Desmoulins with his virtues and his 
weaknesses Sometimesfeeble and confiding, 

been successively the fricndPof 
Mirabeau, of Dillon but we have seen him 
contributing to crush these very idols whom 
he had raised He sacrificed them on the 
altar ho had erected to them whenever he 
discovered their perfidy In a Word* he loved 
liberty from instinct and feeling, and loved no/ 
thing else in spite of all the seductions of its 
betrayers I exhort Camille Desmoulins to 
follow out his career, but in future not to fie 
so versatile and to endeavour to be no longer 
deceived as to the character of those who 
play a great part on the public stage ’ 
uai de Jajtrmnt Nos »56 568 December 15, 
D&3, and H\st Pari xxi. 340, 341 
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which we have to contend march under 
different banners, and by different 
routes , but then object is the same — 
the disorganisation of the popular go 
vemment and the tnumph of tyranny 
The one preaches fury, the other cle 
mency , the one tends to this object by 
its leaning to weakness, the other by 
its inclination to excess. The one would 
change liberty into a bacchanal, the 
Other into a prostitute , the one would 
transport you into the tomd, the other 
into die frozen zone But both alike 
keep aloof from courage, justice, mag 
nammity of Soul It is not worth while 
to try to distinguish , what ib really 
material is to appreciate them by their 
objects and their ends In that respect, 
you will find that they are sufficiently 
neai each other The Republic must 
steei between these two shoals — impo 
tence and excess. Tyrants have wished 
to throw us back into servitude by mo* 
deration, sometimes they aim at the 
same object by driving us into the op 
posite extreme These two extremes 
terminate m the same point. Whether 
they fell short or overshoot the mark, 
they equally miss it The friend of 
kings and the oiaior of the human race 
understand each other perfectly The 
fanatic covered with his relics, and the 
fanatic who preaches atheism, are closely 
allied. The democratic barons are twin 
brothers of those at Coblentz , and 
sometimes the bonnets rouges are nearer 
the talons rouges than would be at first 
imagined 

90 " Foreign powers have vomited 
into Fiance able villains, whom they 
i etam in their pay They deliberate m 
our administrations insinuate them 
selves into our sections and our clubs, 
sit in the Convention, and eternally di % 
rect the counter revolution by the same 
means They flutter round us, extract 
ty surprise our secrets, caress ofir pfte 
sions, and seek to make us converts to 
their opinions. By turns they drive ife 
to exaggeration or weakness , excitant 
Pans the fanaticism of the new worship, 
and in La VeiwMfi resistance to the old? 
assassinate Marat and Lepelletier, and 
mingle with the group which would 
deify their remains 5 at one time spread 
plenty among the people, at another 
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reduce them to all the horrorsof famine , 
circulate and withdraw the metallic cur* 
rency> and thus occasion the extraordi 
narv changes in the value of money , 
profit, m fine, by every accident, to turn 
it a gainst France and the Revolution 
Such is the invariable policy of revolu 
tionary parties, to impute to strangers* 
or the opposite faction, the natural 
effect of their own passions and vices 
This speech was ordered to be printed, 
and circulated ovei all France It was 
followed by a decree, sending Biron, 
Oustme s son, Dietrich, mayor of Strass* 
burg, and all the friends oi Dumouner, 
Custme, and Houchard, to the Revolu 
tionary Tnbunal, from whence they 
were soon after conducted to the scaf- 
fold 

91 u Citizens/ said St Just some 
time after, " you wish a republic , if 
you are not prepared at the same time 
to wish for what constitutes it, you will 
be buned under its ruins. Now, what 
constitutes a republic w the destruction 
of everything which, opposes U* You are 
culpable towards the Republic if you 
have pity on the captives , you are cul 
pable if you do not support virtue, you 
are culpable if you do not support ter 
ror What do you propose, you who 
would not strike terror into the wicked ? 
What do you propose, you who would 

sever virtue from happiness? You shall 

perish, you who only act the patriot 
till bought by the stranger, or placed 
in office by the government , you of the 
indulgent faction, who would save the 
wicked, you of the foreign faction, who 
would be severe only on the friends of 
freedom Measures are already taken, 
you are surrounded. Thanks to the 
genius of France, Liberty has risen vie 
tonous from one of the greatest dangers 
she ever encountered , the terror she 
will strike Into her enemies will for 
ever purge the earthofthe conspirators 
We are accused Of crusty, but we are 
humane in comparison of other govern 
ments A monarchy floats on the blood 
of thirty generations, and shall you hesi 
tateto punish the guilty of one? Do 
we experience reverses ? the indulgent 
prophesy calamities Are we prosper- 
ous f they never mention our successes 
You are more occupied wi% pamphlets 


than the Republic* You demand the 
opening of the prisons you might as 
well demand at once the misery and 
destruction of the people. The same 
conspiracy is now striving to save the 
guilty which formerly strove to Bave 
the tyrant A monarchy does not con 
gist m a king, but m cume , a republio 
not m a senate, but in virtue Who 
ever would spare crime is striving to 
restoie the monarchy spare the ans 
tocraay, and you will have thirty years 
of civil war those who make revolutions 
by halves, only dig their own graves. * 
The Convention, awed by the tyrants, 
invested the committees with full power 
to crush the conspiracies They decreed 
m addition, that Terror and \irtue 
should be the order of the day 
92. The Anarchists were the first to 
feel the vengeance of their former sup 
porters They m vam endeavoured to 
i ouBe their ancient partisans in the com 
mune to support their cause, terror had 
frozen every heart As the danger be 
came more menacing, they openly or 
gaiused a revolt, and strove to the very 
uttermost to rouse the immense popu- 
lation of Pans for their support Their 
leaders made extraordinary efforts to 
excite the people to insurrection , and 
innumerable placards, ascribing the 
whole publio evils, and in particular 
the famine which prevailed, to the Con 
vention, appeared m the markets, and 
in all the populous quarters of Paris. 
The statue of Liberty was covered with 
crape at the dub of the Cordeliers, 
where they had taken refuge smoe their 
expulsion from the Jacobins , and in 
surrection openly prevailed on the 4th 
March. They even went so far as to 
propose that the whole Convention 
should be dissolved, a new one assem 
bled, a dictator named, Mid an execu 
tive government organised. JJutallthe 
efforts of Hubert, with his infamous 
journal — Momoro, with the resolutions 
of the Section Marat, which he had 
housed to espouse their Cause— and Vin- 
cent, with his frenzied followers, could 
not produce a popular movement. The 
municipality held back , the Jacobins 
were ruled by the Committee of Publio 


* Allumng to the rie*w g^i«r of Camille 
Desmouhns, recently published. 
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Salvation and Robespierre In all the 
sections, except that of Karat, hesita- 
tion and division of opinion prevailed 
Fear of the terrible energy of the Com 
mittee of Public Salvation paralysed 
every arm Seeing public opinion, after 
a few days, sufficiently pronounced, 
Robespierre acted On the night of the 
12tb, the whole leaders of the Anarch 
ists were arrested by their former agent 
Hennot, at the head of the armed force 
which they had so often wielded against 
the government, and sent before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, to stand trial 
for a conspiracy to put a tyrant at the 
head of affairs 

93 Hubert, Ronton, Anacbarsis Cloota, 
Momoro, Vincent, and fifteen others of 
their party, were all condemned They 
evinced the native baseness of their 
dispositions by their cowardice in their 
last moments The infamous Hubert 
wept from weakness , his agony was so 
conspicuous that it attracted the eyes 
of all spectators from the sufferings 
of the other prisoners The numerous 
captives m the pi isons of Pans could 
hardly behove their eves when they be 
held the tyrants who had sent so many 
to execution, and who were preparing 
anew massacre in the prisons, consign- 
ed, m their turn, to the scaffold The 
populace, with then* usual inconstancy, 
manifested joy at their punishment, 
and, m particular, loaded with maledic 
tions the very Hubert, for whose deli 
verance from the arrest of the Conven- 
tion they had once put all Pans m m 
surrection Such was the public avidity 
to see the execution of these leaders, 
lately so popular, that considerable sums 
were realised by the sale of seats on the 
fatal chariots, to witness their agonies, 
and on the tables and benches arranged 
round the scaffold * Hubert, m parti 

* 14 Hubert showed, to the last, extreme 
weakness In passing from the Conciergerie 
to the scaffold the exhibition of his agony 
prevented any one from observing the de 
meanour of his companions. During his las# 
night in the prison he gave way to utter de- 
spair Itonsiu said in prison to him, Vou 
have talked at the Cordeliers, when it was 
necessary to act— you a re arrested in your 
career , and you ought to know that sooner 
or later, the instruments of revolutions are 
crushed -Rapport d un dtimu dans Us prisons 
avee Hetmt, and Hut Pari xxxi 63, 66 


cular, was the object of universal exe 
oration his atheistical mummeries had 
alienated all the better class of citizens, 
and the numei ous denunciations he had 
undergone from Robespierre and St Just 
had rendered him an object of detesta- 
tion to the populace He made no at 
tempt to conceal his terrors ho sank 
down at every step , and the vile popu 
lace, so lecently his worshippers, fol 
lowed the car, mimicking the cry of the 
persons who used to hawk his journal 
about the streets, — “ Father Duchfesne 
is in a devil of a rage.” h The victory 
of the Decemvirs was complete They 
followed up the blow by disbanding the 
revolutionary force stationed at Pans, 
and diminishing the power of the com 
mittees of sections — all steps, and not 
unimportant ones, to the establishment 
of a regular government. The mum 
pality of Pam, Bubdued by terror, was 
compelled to send a deputation to thS 
Convention, returning thanks for the 
arrest and punishment of its own mem 
bars, and the Committee of Public 
Salvation succeeded m destroying the 
very man of whose infamous journal 
they had shortly before been in the 
habit of distributing ten thousand copies 
daily, at the public expense $ 

94 Danton and his partisans had 
not long the satisfaction ot exulting 
over the destruction of the Anarchists. 

f “Ilostb — -t ©u coftre le P&re Duch&sne ’ 
—alluding to hi s journal, Lettres 6- — tpatn* 
otigues du verxtaW Pin Jhiehiste In recount 
mg such scenes the spins is lost if the very 
words are not used 

t hi the proceedings against Hrfbort some 
curious &cts earns out as to the means by 
which the miamoua revolutionary press of 
Paris had been stimulated during tneprin 
ci pal enses of the Revolution The following 
entries appear — 

* Extrait des Registry* de la Trtfsorerie 
National©. * 

2 Jum — (Arrest Of Girondists ) Bound au 

Pfcre DucbWie, 136,000 francs. 

MoisdAodt, R>000 

4 Oct 00,000* 

In five months 206,000 or £8260 

— Bee Butoire Parlemntaire xxxi 232, 
Piern Cordelier, Ho V , and Ptre Buehiene, 
Nos 330 m v 

‘ The Committee of Public Safety caused ta 
be distributed daily ten thousand copies of 
this Journal Thus the Pin Mmmirn was 
merely the owwm of the principles of this 
committee FRusmomc^ v U$» 
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Robespierre and be bad ameeting in the 
bouse of the former, but it led to no ac 
oommodation. Danton complained vio 
lently of the conduct of his formerfnend, 
Robespierre maintained a haughty re- 
serve “ I know,” said Danton, “all 
the hatred which the Committee bear 
me, but I do not fear it* — “ You are 
wrong/' said Robespierre, “ they have 
no bad intentions against you , but it 
is well to be explicit Not only do the 
Committee bear you no ill will, but they 


ardently desire to strengthen their go 
vemment by the principal leaders of 
the Mountain. Should 1 be here if I 
desired your head f would I offer my 
hand if I thought of assassinating you * 
Our enemies are sowing jealousies be- 
twixt us take care, Danton f In taking 
your fnends for enemies, you may ob 
lige them to become so Let us see — 
can we not come to an understanding * 
Is it, or is it not, necessary for power 
to be terrible when it would coerce the 
wicked?' “ Yes/' said Danton , “ with 
out doubt it is neoessaiy to coerce the 
Royalists , but we should not confound 
the innocent with the guilty " — “ And 
who has told you, said Robespierre, 
“ that one innocent person has perish 
ed V* Danton, upon this, turning to the 
friend who accompanied him, said with 
a bitter smile — “ What say you ? Not 
one innocent has perished?* They 
parted mutually exasperated All in 
tercourse between them immediately 
ceased. Robespierre, however, hesi 
tated much before taking the decisive 
step of his arrest “Ah'” said he, 
“ that I had the lantern of the great 
philosopher, to read Danton’s heart, 
and know whether he really is a friend 
or enemy of the Republic” The ex 
frame Jacobins were less scrupulous , 
they openly demanded Danton's head, 
“ to take away a false god from the 
multitude, and restore the worship of 
pure i^volutmaary virtue w These feel 
Inge, however, wwnotgeneral Robes- 
pierre had sufficient evidence, during 


execution of the Anarchists, that terror 
had reached its extreme pomt, and that 
a return to humanity was at length 
ardency desired by the people. Innu- 
<J|eteWe addresses were presented to 


the Convention, between the 26th and 
30th March, congratulating them on the 
execution of the men who had disgraced 
the Revolution , the revolutionary army, 
of which Ronsm had been the chief, 
was disbanded amidst general applause, 
(30th March), and a discussion had even 
taken place at the Jacobins, as to re 
commending the removal of the busts 
of Chaher and Marat from their hall 
95 lntruth,theDantomsteandfrienda 
of humanity, overjoyed at the punish 
meat of Elbert and the extreme An 
archist leaders, gave full reins to their 
mtoxioation, and imprudently spread 
the report through Pans that the reign 
of blood was about to terminate They 
even went bo far as to suggest that a 
letum should be at last made to more 
humane principles, Collot d'Herbois 
and tee Jacobins sufficiently showed, 
however, that the Committee of Public 
Salvation had no intention of arresting 
the march of the Revolution “ The 
counter revolutionists, ’ said he at their 
club, “announce by athousand mouths 
that the bust of Marat is about to be 
disgraced, and replaced by that of the 
monster who assassinated him. The 
aristocracy wish to profit by existing 
circumstances to attack the Revolu 
tion, by uniting the purest to the op- 
pressors, and assimilating the traitors 
who have just been punished to the 
martyrs of liberty They even go so 
far as to propose that the Jacobins 
should go into their projects, and make 
all the supporters of the Revolution 
tremble. Already they have proscribed 
Chaher , soon they wm proscribe Marat 
too, and replace bus bust by some other 
one, probably that of the tyrant (Loud 
crus of i ndigiudton,} Open your eyes 
to the dangers which surround you, 
and you will see that measures very 
different from those proposed by the 
Moderates are now called for govern 
mentwill act differently They have 
caused the thunder to tell on tee mfa- 
fittrns men who have deceived tee peo- 
ple, they have tom from them the 
masks white concealed their hideous 
outrages, *% wUi tear the titask from 
otkm * let not tee Moderates suppose 
that it V teem that we have held 

here our glorious sittings. I propose 
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that whoever casta a doubt on the mar* I he waB our father , he c ann ot have 
tyr Chaher, should at once be declared turned our assassin ” * Danton, on en 


a counter revolutionist, and sent to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal” 

96 Alarmed by these ominous words, 
the friends of Danton now conjured 
him to take steps to insure his own 
safety “Danton, 1 said Fable d'Eg 
lintine to him, “do you know of What 
ou are accused ? They say that you 
ave only set in motion the car of the 
Revolution to enrich yourself, while 
Robespierre has remained poor in the 
midst of the treasures of the monarchy 
lying at his feet.” *“Well,” replied 
Danton, “ Do you know what that 
proves? It proves that I love gold, 
and Robespierre loves blood He is 
afraid of money, lest it should stam his 
hands * But, though awaie of the 
danger, no resource remained to* win'd 
off the threatened blow The club of 
the Cordeliers, indeed. Was devoted to 
him, and the Convention m secret 
leaned to his side , but these bodies 
had no real power , the armed force 
was entirely m the hands of the Com 
mittee of Public Salvation Having 
failed in rousing public opinion bv 
means of the journals of his party, and 
the exertions of his friends m the Con 
vention, what other expedients remain 
ed? “I would rather,” said he, “be 
guillotined than become guillotmer 
my life is not worth the trouble of 
reserving, I am weary of existence, 
et off into exile 1 Do you suppose 
that one cames their country about 
with them on the sole of then shoe V* 
On the day before his arrest, he received j 
notice that his imprisonment was under 
the consideration of the Committee, 
and he was again pressed to fly , but, 
after a moment’s deliberation, he only 
answered, “They dare not 1 ” In the 
night his house was surrounded, and 
he was arrested, along with Camille 
Desmoulins, Lacroix, H&ault de £&• 
cheUes, and Westerns am So little did 
Camille Desmoulins suspect the hand* 
which had struck him, that he said to i 
his wife when arrested, “ i will fly to 
Robespierre he was our guide, our 
friend, the confident of our first repub 
hoan dreams. His hand united ours , 
von.ro. 


terrng the prison, cordially welcomed 
the captives who flocked to behold 
him. “Gentlemen," said he, “ I hoped 
to have been the means of delivering 
you all from this place , but here I am 
among you, and God only knows where 
this Mill end’ He was immediately 
afterwards shut up m a solitary cell, 
the same which Hubert had recently 
before occupied On entering it he 
exclaimed, “ At last I perceive that in 
revolutions the supreme power finally 
rests with the most abandoned t He 
soon after said to Lacroix, who accom 
panied him, and expressed his sur- 
prise that he had not endeavoured to 
save himself, “ Their cowardice misled 
me I was deceived by their baseness. 
When men commit follies, it is well 
to laugh at them.” Soon after, ad 
dressing Camille Desmoulins, who iff 
despair, and weeping aloud, was dash 
mg his head against the wall of the 
prison, he added “What is the use of 
these tears? When sent to the scaf 
fold, we should know how to ascend it 
cheerfully * During the short penod 
that elapsed before his execution, his 
mind, in a distracted state, reverted to 
the innocence of hia earlier years “ He 
spoke incessantly,” said his fellow cap- 
tive Riouffe, “ of trees, flowers, and the 
country * Then, giving way to una- 
vailing regret, he exclaimed— “It was 
just a year ago that I was the menus 
of instituting the Revolutionary Trtbu 
nal may God and man forgive me for 
what I did * I hoped in so doing to 
avert a second massacre in the prisons , 
it was not that it might become the 

0< 97^His arrest produced a violent ag;, 
tatioa m Baris The Convention on 
the following morning wan shaken by a 

* Re hod Signed the marriage contract of 
Camille Desmoulins with Lucile* hia young 
and charming wife She wrote a long ana 
touching letter to Robespierre on the occa- 
sion, but it nevcrroachednim — Lamajitine, 
Hmoirt dts Girondist, viH 48 
t * Enfin je voia qua dans lea Solutions 
rautorite toujoura reate aux plus sciteiuts 
—Riot tm p 67 A memorable sentiment, 
coming from such lips 

» 
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general inquietude, which broke out in 
half-suppressed murmurs. “Citizens'” 
said Legendre, “four of the national 
representatives have been arrested dur- 
ing the night Danton is one— I am 
ignorant of the others. Danton is as 
innocent as myself, and yet he is in 
irons. His accusers, without doubt, 
are afraid that his answers would de- 
molish the charges brought against 
him , bnt you are bound to do justice , 
and I demand that, before the report of 
the committee is received, he be ex 
axmned m your presence.” The pro 
position was favourably received by 
some, and loudly hooted by others. Tal 
hen, the president, gave it his energetic 
support. “I will maintain/' said he, 
“the liberty of speech , let every one 
freely express his opinion I remind 
his colleagues that we are here for the 
people, and concerned only with their 
interest It is time to have done with 
individual disputes. Let the friends 
of the Revolution prove to day their 
love for liberty I will prochum the 
decrees which have passed for the 
maintenance of liberty of speech." 
Loud applauses followed these words 
and from the agitation which prevailed, 
there is no doubt that if Danton had 
been brought before them, his power- 
fol voice would have broken the tabs 
man of the Decemvirs, and closed the 
reign of blood But Robespierre im 
mediately mounted the tribune, 

98 “ From the trouble, for long un 
known," said he, “ which reigns in the 
Convention, from the agitation pro- 
duced by the words you have just 
heard, it is evident that a great inter- 
est is at stake, and that the point now 
to be determined is, whether the safety 
a few individuals is to prevail over 
that of the country We shad see this 
day whether the Convention has cour- 
age to break a pretended idol, or to 
suffer it in its fall to overwhelm the 
Assembly and the people of Stance 
Danton ( you shall answer to inflexible 
justice let us examine your conduct. 
Accomplice ha every *cnmmal enter* 
cause which 1 

mm adverse tofreedom you intrigued 
With Mirabeau and Dumcwmer. mth 
Hubert* and Hdraulfc d« SdcheUes , you 


have made yourself the slave of ty 
Fanny Mirabeau, who contemplated 
a change of dynasty, felt the value of 
your audacity, and secured it you 
abandoned all your former principles, 
and nothing more was heard of you till 
the massacre in the Champ do Mars 
At every crisis you have deserted the 
pubho interest , you have ever attached 
yourself to the traitor party" The 
terror inspired by these words restored 
silence in the Convention , and at the 
same time, St Just, followed by the 
other members of the Committee of 
Public Salvation?, entered the hall 
With alow steps, a sombre and decided 
air, they approached the Tribune, when 
Robespierre again addressed Legendre 
“ Co on , it ib well that all the associates 
of the conspirators we have arrested 
should at once make themselves known 
You have heard of the despotism of the 
Committees, as if the confidence which 
the people have reposed m you, and 
which, you have transferred to the Com 
mitieea, was not the surest guarantee 
for their patriotism You affect to bo 
afraid , but I say, whoever trembles at 
this moment is guilty^ ft>r never did 
innocence fear the vigilance of the 
public authorities 9 Unanimous ap- 
plause from hands shaking with fright 
followed these words. None ventured 
to incur the terrible imputation-— ter- 
ror froze every heart, and St Just, 
without opposition, ascended the Tn 
buna. 

99 He there made a detailed expo 
sition of the grounds of accusation 
against the Moderate party, recounted 
their private lrregulankes, tbeir unpar- 
donable clemency , charged them with 
being accomplices in every conspiracy, 
from that of the Royahtirt, whom they 
overthrew on the loth August, to that 
of the Anarchists, whose treason had 
so recently been punished. “Citizens," 
mid St Just, “di^&eveltttilon is m the 
people, and not in the resources of a 
WmdividuidA Theremsomething ter 
ribfe in the love of country It i» so 
exclusive that ft sacrifices eveiything. 
Without pity, without remorse, to the 
jmblie interest It precipitated Manlius 
from the Tsrpelan rock, ii drew Regu 
ins back to Carthage, and put Marat m 
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the Pantheon Your committee, 1 m tiom mastered by fear, crouched be 
pressed with these sentiments, have neath their tyrants, and un<xnimou»ly f 
charged me to demand justice, m the amidst loud applause, sent the accused 
name of the country, against men who to the Revolutionary Tribunal, The 
have long betrayed it* May this ex galleries mutated their example, From 
ample be the last you are called on to those benches, whence had issued so oft 
give of your inflexibility Danton 1 you en bursts of applause at their speeches, 
have become the accomplice of tyranny were now heard only fierce demands for 
You have conspired with Mirabeau and their heads 

Dumouner, with Hubert, with Hdrault 100 When removed to the Concierge- 
de Sdohelles. Danton f you have been ne, preparatory to their trial, the aston 
the slave of tyranny You have, it is ishment of the captives was as great 
true, opposed Lafayette , but Mirabeau, as when they entered the Luxembourg 
d Orleans, Dumouner, did the same, "My late brethren,” said Danton, “un 
Can you deny that you were sold to the derstand nothing of government I 
three gieatest enemies liberty evei had? leave everything in the most deploy 
You got*' from Mirabeau the direction able confusion ’Twere better to be a 
of the department of Pans. At first poor fisherman than the ruler of men 
you showed a menacing front to the My only comfort is, that my name is 
court, but Mirabeau, who knew the va attached to some decrees which wiU 
lue^bf your aid, bought you over You show that I was not involved in all 
were never heard of more in tho Assein their fury ” On their trial, which he* 
bly, but you were found supporting the gan on the 2d and continued to the 5th 
motion of Laclos, the minion of d Oi April, they evinced their wonted firm 
loans, in the Jacobins, which was the ness, and addressed the judges in un 
pretext made by the court for unfurl usual terns of indignation Danton, 
mg the red flag m the Champ de Mars, being interrogated by the president con 
and massacring the patiiots. You join cemmg his age and profession* replied 
ed Bnssot in drawing up the petition — “ My name is Danton, sufficiently 
of the Champ de Mars, and escaped the known in the history of the Revolution, 
fury of Lafayette, who butchered two I am thirty five , my abode will soon 
thousand patiiots. After Mirabeau’s be in nonentity , mid my name is$L live 
death, you conspired with Lameth and m the pantheon of history ” Camille 
his party you supported the Girond Desmoulins answered — “ I am of the 
ists in their suicidal efforts to plunge same age as the Sansculotte Jesus 
us into war You became the associate Christ, when he died” Danton spoke 
of Guadet and Bnasot you spoke, on with energy and resolution m his own 
yarn return from Belgium, of the vices defence. " My voice,” said ho, with 
of Dumouner with as much admiration that powerful organ which had been so 
as the virtues of Cato You held back often raised m the cause of the people, 
from the revolution of 31st May, which “ will have no difficulty m refuting the 
overturned the Girondists. You have calumnies contained in the act of accu 
compared public opinion to a courtesan, sation Let the cowards who accuse 
who lavishes her favours on the most me be brought forward , I will speeddw 
abandoned of mankind These maxims cover them with confusion Let the 
were those of Catiline , they might well Committees appear, l require them 
recommend you to the aristocracy. A both as accusers apd judges Let them 
bad citizen, you have conspired, a appear they will not It matters lit* 
treacherous friend, you have betrayed tfe what judgment you pronounce , I 
Justice demands the punishment <ff have already told you my abode wft 
your double perfidy * The utter sb- soon be an nonentity My bfe lea bur* 
surdity pf imputing to Danton and hie den, l km weaiy of it, and will re- 
fhends such contradictory crimes, and joioe m the stroke that pends me to the 
supposing them in league with their grave.” The president rang to beSh 
bitterest enemies, was too glaring to but DanWs voice of thunder drowned 
escape observation, but the Conven {the noise. ^Do you not hear met** 
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said the president. "The voice of a 
man,** replied Danton, * who defends 
his honour and his life, may well over- 
come your clamours Individual auda- 
city may well be coerced , but national 
audacity of which I have so often given 
proofs— that is necessary , it is permit- 
ted in revolutions. When I see myself 
so grievously, so unjustly accused, I am 
no longer master of my indignation 
101 "Is it for a revolutionist such as 
me, so strongly pronounced, so irrecover- 
ably implicated, to defend myself against 
such charges as are now brought against 
me ? Me sold to the court 1 — me the 
accomplice of Mirabeau, of d’Orldaus, 
of Dumourier! Does not all the 
woild know that I combated Mirabeau, 
thwarted all his plans, defeated all his 
attempts against liberty ? Y ou, »St Just, 
shall answer to posterity for such de 
clamations, directed against the best 
ffien d of the people— against the most 
ardent defender of liberty In looking 
over this list of horror, I feel my very 
soul shudder * " Marat, * interrupted 
the court, " was reduced to defend him 
self, but ho did so without calumniat- 
ing his accuser^ "Have I not 1 le- 


sumed Danton, " done more in behalf 
of freedom than could be expected from 
any citizen ? Did I not show myself, 
when they wished to withdraw the ty 
rant, by removing him to St Cloud? 
Have I not placarded, m the district of 
the Cordeliers, invitations to msurrec 
tion ? he t my accusers appear, and I 
will plunge them into the obscurity 
from which they never should have 
been dragged. Vile impostors, appear 1 
I will soon tear from you the mask 
which shields you from the public in 
dignatiou It is truly an astonishing 
thing the long blindness of the National 
Convention till this day on my con 
duct, and their sudden illumination!” 

102. After continuing in this manner 
for three dart, during which k» voice 
was sometime* CO loud that it was heard 
across the Seine bn the Quai daJ*E*r- 
raill^* Robespierre deemed it high 

gUppas* 


time to bring the prosecution to a con 
elusion The method adopted was the 
same as that which had proved fatal to 
the Girondists — viz , the taking advan 
tage of his influence m the Convention, 
which authorised the public accuser to 
obtain at the moment a deciee, autho 
rising the Revolutionary Tribunal to 
declare hors dts dibats — m other words, 
to condemn, without further hearing — 
any accused party whom they deemed 
wanting in respect to the court. The 
austere indignation of Danton, the nerve 
of Desmoulins, the measured ability of 
Lacroix, rendered the judges apprehen 
sive of a movement among the popu 
lace, to prevent which, the Convention, 
without hesitation, adopted the propos 
al No sooner was this decree passed, 
than Amar hastened with it to the T fi 
bimal, where Danton and his friends 
were prolonging their indignant de 
fence t "Here are the means/* said 
Amar, “for Btifling these wretches * 
Fouqmer TinviUe, the public accuser, 
seized it with avidity, and read it to the 
court, demanding, at the same time, the 
instant condemnation of the accused 
Danton rose and called the audience to 
witness that they had not been wanting 
m respect to the judges "The time 
will come/* said he, "when the truth 
will be known I foresee the greatest 
calamities to France here is the die 
tator unveiled ’ On the day following, 
the debates were closed before they 
j had begun their defence, notwithatand 
mg the most energetic remonstrance 
from Camille Desmoulins, who called 
the audience to witness that they were 
murdered. On $te ground that the 
jury weie now suf&cienfcly enlightened, 
ana that the third day of the trial had 
commenced, the public accuser refused 
t>Q allow the witnesses whom Lacroix 
proposed to c^l to W examined, on the 
grpund that, being shembemofthe Con- 
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vention, they could not be at once wit- 1 
neseee and accusers. “ We are about, * ] 
said Danton and Lacroix, “ to be judged 
without being heal'd in our defence 
deliberation is at an end, Well ! we 
We lived long enough to go to rest 
on the bosom of glory let them lead 
us to the scaffold” The jury were en 
closed, and soon after the president re 
turned, and, with a savage joy, declared 
the verdict was Guilty The court m 
stantly pronounced sentence after they 
were removed, which was read to them 
in their cells in the evening “ We are 
sacrificed,' said Danton, “ to the ambi 
tion of a few dastardly bngands , but 
they will not long enjoy their triumph 
I drag Robespierre after mo m my fall.” 
Lucile, the youthful wife of Camille Des- 
moulins, earnestly besought Madame 
Danton, a young woman or eighteen, to 
throw herself at Robespierre s feet, and 
pray for the lives of both their hubands, 
but she refused “ I will willingly,” said 
she, “ follow Danton to the scaffold, but 
I will not degrade his memory before 
his rival. If he owed his life to Robes 
psierre, he would never pardon me, m 
this woild or the next. He has be- 
queathed to me his honour — I will 
preserve it entire ” CamiP© Desmou 
lms had less firmness. He tned to 
read " Young's Night Thoughts,” but 
the hook feU from his hands, and he 
could only articulate, “ O my Lucile, 
O my Horace, what will become of 
you 

103 They went to the scaffold with 
the stoicism so usual at that period. A 
numerous escort attended them, and an 
immense crowd was assembled, which 
beheld m silence their former leaders 
led out to execution Camille Desmou 
lms exclaimed, w hen seated on the fatal 
chariot — “*This, then, is the recom 
pense awarded to the first apostle of 
liberty 1 '* In moving towards the scaf 
fold, he never ceased to address the 

* H&aultde SrfcheUes, on being conducted, 
to bis ceil, after his condemnation, read fora 
while a volume of Rousseau, which be took 
from his pocket, and, dosing fi said, ** Oh* 
my master! thou hast suffered jhrt^e truth, 
and 1 am about to die for it thou hast the 
genius, I the martyrdom thou art a greater 
man but which of ua is the most philoeoph! 
cal*"— hAMA&mat, Evtotn dee 
viJL 68 


people, hopmg to mterest them m his 
favour ** Generous people, unhappy 
people,” he exclaimed, “ they mislead 
you save me * I am Camille Desmou 
lms, the first apostle of freedom * It 
was I who gave you the national cock 
ade , I called you to arms on the 14th 
July ’ It was all m vain , the invec 
tives of the mcb redoubled as they 
passed under the windows of Robes 
pierre, who grew pale at the noise 
The indignation of Camille Desmou 
lms at this proof of their mutability was 
so excessive that he tore his shirt, and 
though his hands Were tied behind his 
back, his coat came off in venting his 
feelings on the people. At the Palais 
Royal he said — “ It is here that, four 
years ago, I called the people to arms 
for the Revolution Had Marat lived, 
he would have been beside us.” Dan 
ton held his head erect, and cast a calm 
and intrepid look around him “ Do 
not disquiet yourself,” said ho, “ with 
that vile mob + At the foot of the 
scaffold he advanced to embrace H6- 
rault de Sdcbelles, who held out his 
arms to receive him. The executioner 
interposed. “ What ! ” said he, with a 
bitter smile, “ are you more cruel than 
death itself? Begone » you cannot at 
least prevent our lips from Boon meet- 
ing in that bloody basket ” For a mo 
ment after, he was softened, and said 
— u 0 my beloved f O my wife t 0 my 
children ! shall I never see you more? ' 
But immediately checking himself, he 
exclaimed — “ Danton, recollect your 
self , no weakness t ” H4rault de Sd 
chellea ascended first, and died firm 
ly Camille Desmoulins regained his 
firmness in the last hour His fingers, 
With convulsive grasp, held a lock of 

f They entered the city of Borne ift a 
long dismal procession, guarded on each side 
by a Ale of troops under arms In their looks 
no sign of repentance, no defected passion . 
they retained an air of ferocity and heard 
the taunts of the vulgar with sullen con 
tempt. Not a word escaped from any of 
them unworthy of their warlike character 
They were unfortunate, but stfil respected 
for their valour " How identical am the 
heroism of the bfove and the baseness of the 
mob in every age f The Words of Tfta&us ep 
plied to the executions ofVttclUus, mlghtpaas 
for a aispwriptton of the test moments of Dan 
ton and GamUlo Desmoulins —Tacitus, Rut 
iv 2 
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Lucile’s hair, the last relic of this world embourg, in which her husband was 
which he took to the edge of the next* confined, mght and day during hia de 
He approached the fatal spot, looked tention The gardens where she now 
calmly at the Me, yet red with the gave vent to her gnef had been the scene 
blood of Ins fnend, and said, “ The of their first loves , from his cell win 
monsters Who assassinate me will not dows her husband could see the spot 
long survive my fall. Convey my hair where they had met in the days of their 
to my mother«m law ” Denton ascend happiness. Her detracted appearance, 
ed with a firm step, and said to the with some hints dropped m the jails by 
executioner — “ You will show my head the prisoners as to their hopes of being 
to the people, after my death , it is delivered by the aid of the people, dui 
Worth the pains. * These were his last mg the excitement produced by the trial 
words The executioner obeyed the of DaUtonand his mends, led to a fresh 
injunction after the axe had fallen, and prosecution for a ** conspiracy in the 
named the head around the scaffold, prisons/ which was made the means 
The people dapped their hands 1 of sweeping off twenty five persons of 

104 The wife of Camille Desmou wholly different principles and parties 
3ms, a young woman of twenty-three, to at one fell swoop The apostate bishop 
whom he was passionately attached, Gobel, Chaumette, the well known and 
wandered round the prison of the Lux once formidable prosecutor of the mu 

* The letters written by Camille Desmou thee alone and never of the business that 

libs during his imprisonment, and the night has brought me hero 1 Last Letter — I 

before Ins execution, to hiaWife a young and implore thee by our eternal love bulotte, 
elegant woman who had married him for love send me thy portrait! Amid the horrors of 
two years before daring the first fervour of my prison the day in which I see again thy 
the Revolution ate among the most interest portrait will be to me a fote, a day of ravish 
bag and pathetic monuments of the Revolu lag joy lu the mean time* send me some of 
tion, opening as it were a glance into that thy hear that 1 may place it next mv heart 
AWfol amount of soiyOW and wretchedness My dear Lucile behold me Kfcfcoted to fcho 
which that oonvultsion brought even upon its days of our early loves, when nought had 
earliest And most ardent supporters They interest for me but as appertaining to fhto 
Are preserved In the Hutoirc ParUmrrUaire Yesterday when the citizen who carried my 
and the following extracts will convey some letter to thee came bads, it seemed to me as 
idea of their heart rending affection 4 My if his very garments breathed of thee los 
dear Luoilo my Vesta, my angel, destiny terday I dlsoovcrod a crevice m my apart 

S before my eyes in my prison, that meet. 1 applied my oar, and heard the voioo 
where 1 passed eight years of my life of one Ul anil in pain. He asked my name 
t upon thee A comer of the Luxem and I told it 0 my God r he exclaimed 
bouig m sight recalls in crowds the memories and I recognised distinctly the voice of 1 abre 
of our iovos I am in solitary confinement, d’Eglantme. Pitt or Cobourg might have 
but never have I felt in thought, in imagine- treated me thus I— -but my colleagues 1 Robes 
tion, almost in body nearer to thee to thy pierre who signed the order for my imprison 
mother, to ray little Horace My complete meat I the Republic, affect all that I had. done 
justification is contained In my Sight republi for it I It is the reward I meet for my ser 
can volumes. 0 my good Lulocte ! let us vices to it, t had dreamed ot a republic that 
speak of other thing* 1 throw myself at thy all the world would have adored I could 
knees , I stretch out my arms to embrace not have supposed that men would have been 
tfaee— I fond no more my peer Lulotie ! so savage end unjust. In spite of my suffer 
mere we find the traces of a tear J Send me lags I behove that there is a God I shall 
tm> glass on which there is a C and a D— our see thee ogam some day, Q Lucile 1 0 An 
two names, a book in 12mo which I bought uette 1 Sensitive as I was, is* the death that 
from Oharpentierr that book treats of the delivers me from the sight of such crimes so 
immortality of the soul I need to persuade great a misfortune T Amen Ladle ! Adieu, 
myself that there is a God more just than my life}— my soul '—my divinity on earth] 
mm and that I cannot fe&to see thee again I leave you good friend* all men of virtue 
Adieu, Ladle !— adfouf t cahuot embrace wd feeling Adieu, Ladle! my Ladle 1 my 
thee but in the tears whibfi iSKd, I **ftn dear Ludlel— Adieu, SfofeMe !— Adieu, AdWe 1 
«till to hold thee to my bptofo * m we ^Adfou, my fotfcerl i fetlllfe fieeting from 
find the tradeoff* tsoond toe t iMH see Lu^lel I see thee mybe- 

LMtr — < I am til 1 have often noihknr since loved— my Luciletf My hands m their bonds 

embrace thee, ana my dissevered heed still 
turns it* dying eyes in thee 1 * — Bisk Parle 
menwfre. (Bm fo w pathos of nature t 
When will xomaue* or poetry figure any* 
ihl^raotouctongf) 


ay but the soup you sent jsa Mwhven 

compassion on ray Innocence , ndwaun 
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mcipality, the widow of Hubert, the j 
widow of Canulle Desmoulins, Arthur | 
Dillon, a remnant of the Dantomsts, 
and twenty others of mfenor note, were 
indicted together for the crimes of hav 
mg “ conspired together against the 
liberty and security of the French peo 
pie, endeavoured to trouble the sfca'te i 
by civil war, to arm the citizens against ! 
each others and against the lawful au 
thonty , m virtue of which they pro J 
posed, in the present month, to dissolve 
the national representation, assassinate 
its members, destroy the republican 
government, gam possession of the so 
vereignty of the people, and give a 
tyrant to the state 1 ' The absurdity of 
thus charging, as in one conspnacy, the 
leaders of two opposite factions, so re 
cently at daggers drawing with each 
other — Gobel and Chaumette, the pai 
tiaans of anarchy and blood, with Dillon 
and the widow of Desmoulins, who had 
been exposing their lives to procure a 
return to humanity-produced no lin 
piession on the inexorable tribunal 
They were all condemned, after a long 
tnal, and the vital difference between 
them appeared m their last moments 
The infamous Gobel wept from weak 
ness , the atrocious Chaumette was 
almost lifeless from terror, but the 
widow of Desmoulins exhibited on the 
scaffold the heroism of Madame Boland 
and Charlotte Corday, and died rejozc 
mg m the hope of rejoining her lost 
husband She did not appear with 
the undaunted air of those heroines, 
but she showed equal firmness. She 
died not for her country, but for her 
husband; love, not patriotism, inspired 
her last moments Her beauty, her 
innocence, the knowledge that she was 
the victim of her humanity, produced 
universal commiseration 
105 Thhs perished the tardy butlasfc 
defenders of humanity and moderation 
—the last who sought for peace, and 
advocated clemency toward those who 
had been vanquished in the Revolution 
For long ate their M, no voice was 
heard against the Reign of Terror SI 
lent and unopposed, the tyrants strode 
redoubted blows horn one end of 
France to the other The hmh 
had sought to prevent that fatal role, j 


the Dantomsts to arrest it both pe- 
rished m the attempt They perished* 
because they were mfenor in wicked 
ness to their opponents , they fell, the 
victims of the little humanity which 
yet lingered m their bosoms. The com 
bmation of wicked men who thereafter 
governed France is without a parallel 
m the history of the World.* Their 
power, based on the organised weight 
of the multitude, and the ardent co- 
operation of the municipalities, every 
where installed by them m the posses 
sion of office, was irresistible. By them 
opulent cities were overturned, hun 
dreds of thousands of deluded artisans 
reduced to beggary , agriculture, com 
merce, the arts destroyed, the founda- 
tions of every species of property shak 
on, and all the youth of the kingdom 
driven to the frontier, less to uphold 
the integrity of France than to protect 
themselves from the just vengeance 
which awaited them from within and 
without All bowed the neck before 
this gigantic assemblage of wickedness 
The revolutionary excesses daily m 
creased, m consequence of the union 
which the constant dread of letnbu 
tion pioduced among their perpetra 
tors There was no medium between 
taking a part m these atrocities and 
falling a victim to them. Virtue seemed 
powerless energy appeared only m the 
extremity of resignation, religion m the 
heroism with which death Whs endured. 
There was not a hope left for France, 
had it not been for the dissensions 
which, as the natural result of their 
I wickedness, sprang up among the au 
ihors of the public calamities 
106- It is impossible not to be struck, 
in looking back on the fate of these 
different parties, with the singular and 


* 'The tyrant proud frown d from his lofty 
cell, 

And WHh his looks made all his monsters 
tremble, 

His eyes; that full of rage and venom swell. 

Two beaoons seem, that men to arms as- 
semble. 

Bis lettered locks, that on his bosom fell. 

On rugged mountaioa % briars and thorns 
resemble, * 

His yawning mouth that framed dotted 

mm mm a whfripo0lWide,lnH^an Hood . 4 

farm M>frNM,iv 7 
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providential manner in which their of Heaven itself, but scarcely were their 
crimes broughtabout their own punish blasphemies uttered when they were 
ment. No foreign interposition was swept off by the partnera of their 
necessary, no avenging angel was re bloody triumphs One only power re- 
quired to vindicate the justice of the roamed, alone, terrible, irresistible* 
Divine administration They fell the This was the powei of Death, wielded 
Victims of their own atrocity, of the by a faction steeled against every feel 
paasions which they themselves had let j a g of humanity, dead to every pnn- 
loose, of the injustice of which they dfte of justice. In their non hands, 
had given the first example to others. Jpe? resumed its sway Irom the in 
The Constitutionalists overthrew the Jptence of* terror } obedience became 
anoient monarchy, and raised a throne, pniver^d.fige^ exUnotion of hope 
surrounded by repuhhcan mstitutionj® Silent #;^; mfresiifcad they Mr 
but their imprudence m rousing |kk victigjjrtd fm 
pular ambition paved the way for the bjpe soldiers 
10th August, and speedily brought pie who trembled,.mi&'^ who 

themselves to the scaffold The Giron suffered. The World has 

diets established their favourite dream no parallel te that long 

f a Republic, and were the first victims night of sufremipiiecause it has none 
of the fury which it excited, the Dan to the guilt wli^pMeded it, tyranny 
tonists roused the populace against the never assumed so hideous a form, be* 
Gironde, and soon fell under the axe cause licentiousness ri#er required m 
winch they had prepared for their severe a punishment « 
rivals, the Anarchists defied the powei s Dio weltgcachichte is t das weltgerickt *» 

The warid s history is the world j udged — -Schiller. 


CHAPTER XV 


RFIOH OP TERROR- PROM THE DEATH OP DAHTQN TO THE FALL OP ROBESPIERRE 
APRIL 5— JULY ST 1794. 


1 “All bad actions/’ says Sallust, 
“spring from good beginnings ” — “And 
the progress of these events, says l£a 
chiavel, " is this, that m their efforts to 
avoid fear, men inspire it in others , and 
that injury which they seek to ward 
ofirthe&aelves they throw upon their 
neighbours, so that it seems inevitable 
either to give or receive offence/ '+ — 
” You are quite wrong/’ said Napoleon 
to Talma, m the representation of Nero , 

t * Omnia mala example, says Sallust 
“ ftsnw inttus Orta mmt w — ' ETord&e di 
qaeiti aoddenfci,” says Mashiavel, cfoc 
mentrc phe gli uomiai coroano di non tomere 
comindano a free tamers alfcrui, e queUa in 
Jaada ah tcscciamo di loro, la pougcoo 

i^^dh^**™****^** 


“ you should conceal the tyrant , no 
man admits kU toiekednm other to others 
or himself You and I speak history, 
but we Speak it like other men.” The 
words whichSallust puts into the mouth 
of Caesar, and Napoleon addressed to the 
actor of Nero, point to thq same, and 
one Of the most important principles of 
human nature* When vice appears in 
its native deformity, it is universally 
sfiunned— its features are horrible alike 
to others and itself $ It is by borrow 
mg the language, and rousing the pas- 

X “Vic© is « monster of su<h hideous mien. 
That tow hatSTneeds but to be seen 
nut See* too oik familiar With his 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Porn. 
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awns of virtue, that it insinuates itself hundred thousand men 1 n a single cam 
into the minds, not only of the specta paign, to pieserve a province, or conquer 
tors, but of the actors, the worst deeds a frontier town , but what are the wars 
are committed by men Who delude of princes to the eternal contest be- 
themselves and others by the noblest tween freedom and tyranny? and what 
expressions Tyranny speaks with the the destruction of its present enemies, 
voice of prudence, and points to the to the liberty of unborn millions of the 
dangers of popular insurrection , am human race ? Such is the language of 
bition strikes on the chords of patriot- revolutionary cruelty , such are the 
ism and loyalty, and leads men to rum maxims which, beginning with the en 
others in the belief that they are sav thusiasm of philanthropists, ended in 
mg themselves, democratic fury appeals the rule of Robespierre The unex 
to the spirit of freedom, and massacres ampled atrocities of the Reign of Terror 
thousands m the name of insurgent arose from the influence yielded to a 
humanity In all these cases, men single principle, the greatest crimes 
would shunk with horror from them which the world has ever known, were 
stives if their conduct appeared in its but an extension of the supposed ex 
true colours , they become steeped m pedience which hangs for forgery and 
cnme while yet professing the mten burns for heresy 
tions of virtue, and before they are 3 The error in all these cases is the 
well aware that they have transgiessed same, and consists in supposing that 
its bounds what is unjust ever can be ultimately 

2 All these atrocities proceed from one expedient, or that the Author of Na- 
source , criminality m them all begins ture would have implanted feelings in 
when one line is passed. This source the human heart which the interests of 
is the principle of expedience f this society require to be continually vio- 
line is the line of justice “ To do evil lated. “ A little knowledge, says Lord 
that good may come of it’ is perhaps Bacon, “ makes men irreligious, but ex 
the most prolific cause Of wickedness tended wisdom brings them back to 
It is absolutely necessary, say the poll- devotion. With equal truth it may 
ticians of one age, to check the growing be said, that “ a little experience makes 
spirit of heresy, discord in this world, governments and people iniquitous, 
damnation m the next, follow in its but extended information brings them 
steps, religion, the fountain of peace, back to the principles of justice. * The 
is in dangei of being polluted by its real interests of society, it is at last 
poison , the transient suffering of a few perceived, can only be secured by those 
individuals will insure the eternal sal- measures which command universal 
vation of millions Such is the lan concurrence, and none can finally do 
guage of religious intolerance, such the this but such as are founded on the 
principles which lighted the fires of virtuous feelings of our nature It is 
Simthfield How cruel soever it may by attending only to the first effect of 
appear, say the statesmen of another unjust measures that men are ever de 
age, to sacrifice life for property, it is cmved on this subject , when theji ultl- 
ludispensable in an age of eommercial mate consequences come to be appftk 
industry | thf temptations to fraud are elated, the expedience is found all to he 
so great, the facilities of commission oh the other side But these ultimate 
so extensive, that, but for the terror effects often do not appear foi a con* 
of death, property would be insecure, sider&bie period, and hence the t mtnfr 
and industry, with all its blessings tkate danger of revolutions* and the 
nipped m the bud. Such is the Ian extreme difficulty of arresting their 
guage of commercial jealousy, and the course The stop page, however. Is cer- 
origm of that sanguinary code which tain at lash When the feeknge of the 
the humanity and extended wisdom of great body of mankind are outraged, 
England has now perhaps too far re- or their mt»restsmehnce4%^h!emea* 
taxed You would not hesitate, say the sures of government, a reaction lava- 
leaders of another period, to saennoe a nobly, sooner or later, follows, and the 
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temporary advantages of uyustic© are over the safety of the commonwealth , 
more than counterbalanced by the per he is anticipating or warding off the 
manent dissatisfaction which it occar strokes of the traitor Milton represents 
srtms. The surest guide, it is at length Satan justifying his temptation of out 
discovered, is to be found in the inward First Parents even amidst the innocence 
monitor winch nature has implanted in of Paradise. “ Necessity, the tyrant a 
0 ms r human heart, end statesmen are plea,” was already an his month.* 
taught by experience, that true wisdom 5 The works of many of the greatest 
consists m following what their con dramatists and romance writers of mo- 
science tells them to be just, in prefer- dem tames are characterised by this re 
once to what their limited experience, markable error— Racine and Moh&re, 
or mistaken views, may apprehend to Alftenand Scott, Lope deVega andBul 
be expedient. wer, with all their profound knowledge 

4 Novelists and writers of the drama of the human heart, have fallen into lit 
would do well to reflect on these obser Yet deeper observers of human nature 
vations. They generally represent their have perceived the real character of 
depraved characters as admitting their man in this respect. Shakspeare draws, 
wickedness, but expressing their deter with a master’s hand, the self-delusion 
mmation to adhere to at. This never of the human heart, and the struggle 
occurs m real life Men often admit the m the breast of the incipient criminal, 
performance of, or profess an intention Corneille lepresents his heroes justify 
to perform, actions which the world mg all their excesses on the grounds of 
'calls wickld but they never admit they state necessity , it was on this account 
are meked Invariably they speak of that Napoleon said, if he had lived m 
them as perfectly justifiable, or a com his time, he would have made him his 
mendable escape from absurd or ini first councillor of state. Euripides and 
<pntous restraint. The libertine will Sophocles exhibit the cruel deeds of 
avow all his deeds of perfidy— nay, he their characters as overborne by irre 
Will glory m them , but he never allows sistible destiny Machiavel holds forth 
they are wrong on the contrary, he state policy as justifying deeds of a lek 
maintains they were no more than obe edness to such an extent that eubse 
dieneeto the dictates of nature, and that quent egea have been doubtful whether 
hypocritical emit alone can make them he did not intend to vindicate them al 
the subject of condemnation. The frau together It is no doubt very conve 
dulent bankrupt may not deny his deeds meat for a dramatist to represent his 
of deceit , but as long as he perseveres atrocious characters as Hying bare their 
In his career, he represents them only atrocity m conversation with confidants 
ns clever devices, indicating a supeno- and m soliloquies, but no man ever met 
rftyrn the conduct of affairs over other with this m ml lifo. , Those who look 
men The thief often admits his de for it in the world yfil be constantly 
predations, nay, he magnifies their num disappointed Among the innumeiable 
beranddextenty, but while he remains criminals whom the French Revolution 
a thief he never drops a hint as to them warmed into life, there is not one who 
being criminal The tyrant may. In a ever approached even to an admission 
soliloquy, confess his cruel projects , that he had done wrong jtn the course 
but he never confesses they are cruel of ih The same plea was Cromwell s 
State necessity, overruling destiny, are apology for the muxder of Charles I 
ever an his mouth; he is only watching me bam the human heart well who 

* ° And should 1 at your harmless innocence * t It is in an especial manner cocspieu- 
IMt as 1 da yet publiS reason Just, ous in Aiflerf Madame de Steel was of 

Honour and empuvwfih revenge enlarged, the same opinion 'There Is in die dramas 
By conquering mm new world# compel* me ! of Alheil such a preftudon of energy and 
now > a magnanimity, or, <m the contrary, snob an 

**0 do what eta, though damned, I Should , exaggeration of rfownoe ant mme, that it 
s abhor is impossible to recognise his chawUstws as 

«o apaks the Send, sad human beings. They ate never so Wicked 

SU ftnM's mmd fm dwim hm * orsogenmusm hepafotelfcem.*^^ 
PcmuHwX«e,lv m Ub M «.* 
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said — u The heart is deceitful oboes aU 
thing*, and desperately wicked.** * 

6 The truth of these principles was 
strongly exemplified in the later stages 
of the French Revolution During the 
lour months Which elapsed between the 
death of Danton and the Ml of Rohes 
pierre, Death became the sole engine 
of government , systematic and daily 
executions toed: place m Idle capital , 
extermination, conducted by despotic 
agents, prevailed in the provinces— ‘and 
yet nothing but the language of phil 
anthropy was breathed in the Conven 
tion, nothing but the noblest senti 
ments were uttered by the Decemvirs. 
Each defeat of their rivals onlyrendered 
the ruling faction more sanguinary 
The successive proscriptions of the 
Royalists, the Girondists, the Consti 
tutionaliste, the Anarchists, and the 
Moderates, were immediately followed 
by a more violent effusion of human 
blood, and a more Vehement profession 
of the principles of humanity The 
destinies of France, as of every other 
country which undergoes the crisis of 
a revolution, had fallen into the hands 
of men who, bom of the public con 
vulsions, were sustained by them alone 
they massacred in the name of then 
principles, they put to death m the 
name of the public welfare , but terror 
of their rivals was the real spring of 
their actions The most barbarous 
cruelty, the most ruthless violence, the 
most degrading despotism, were repre 
sented as emanating from the prmci 
plea of freedom, and as imperiously call 
ed for by state Necessity The noblest 
and most sacred motives which can in 
fluonce the human breast— virtue, hu 
inanity, love for the public good, the 
freedom of the world— were incessantly 
invoked to justify their executions, to 
vindicate their tyranny, to prolong a 
power founded on the agony of the 
people. 

7 Yet, so firmly was tfcw power esta- 
blished that the death of Danton was 


* On the evening alter the execution of 
'Charles I , Cromwell walked round the eoipfe 
in Whitehall, muffled up m a long black' 
cloak, repeating to himselfthe Words, T »re ad- 
fal necessity r* — &mmwi Maowdm xx 
1 * 6 ,** Xtnscdoto fmm 


followed by immediate and unqualified 
submission from every part of France 
Legendre himself, his old friend, said 
at the Jacobin Club — " I am bound to 
declare before the people, that 1 am 
fully convinced, by the documents I 
have inspected, of Danton s guilt Be 
fore his accusation I was his intimate 
fhend , I would have answered for his 
patriotism with my head, but his con 
duct, and that of his accomplices, at 
their trial, leaves no doubt of their m 
teutions ” Robespierre made a laboured 
harangue, interrupted at every moment 
by applauses, against his unfortunate 
nval “ It is evident/ *Aid Arthur, 
one of his own party, “ that Danton 
was led to engage Dumourier to march 
to Pans. The money which Danton 
possessed was offered to Santerre, but 
not quickly enough to produce an m 
surreotion. * f The same sentiment 
were re echoed from every part of 
France. From all the departments ar 
rived a crowd of addresses, congratu 
latmg the Committee of Public S&lva 
tion and the Convention on their energy 
Every one hastened to make his sub 
mission to the government, and to ad 
nut the justice of its proceedings. But 
while approbation was in every mouth, 
submission m every countenance, ter 
ror m every heart, hatred at the op 
pressure was secretly spreading, and 
the downfall of democratic tyranny 
preparing amidst the acclamations of 
its triumph 

8 The political fanaticism of that cx 
traordumry period exceeded the reli 


f It dearly appears that Danton ha<3 at ono 

S riod received large suras of money from 
e court In addition to the evjdonee on 
this subject furnished bj Bertrand de Molls 
ville, already referred to (Chap vn § M) 
it appears from* a note of Lafayette s that 
he had previously agreed to sell himself 
to the court * Danton Sold himself for 
100*000 francs (£4000) of which he only got 
10,000. After the suppression e£ the dis- 
turbances, he was ready to sell himself to shy 
rty While he was making incendiary 
motions at the Jacobins he was the spy of 
the court, giving It a systematic account of 
all that passed there, Mar. be received a 
great deal of mosey the Friday before the 
loth of August, be mb IDW crowns. 
Madame EllsabSth sail before teat tew— 
V W« are teawpa, we <am rely upon m& 
tea. pmmqf Wme 

Situ a^wC»*yi7io6, m 
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gious fervour of the age of Cromwell. 
Posterity will find it as difficult to 
credit the one as the other “ Plus le 
corps social transpire/’ said Collot 
d’Herbois, “ plus il devient sain .” — u II 
n y a que lea molts qui ne reviennent 
pas/ exclaimed Barere. “ Le vaisaeau 
de la Revolution ne pent arriver au 
port que sur une mer rougie de flots de 
sang/’ said St Just “ Une nation no 
se rdgdn&re qua sur dee monceaux de 
cadavres/ rejoined Robespierre * Such 
were the principles daily earned into 
practice foi months together in every 
town m France. Alone and unre 
Strained, the Committee of Public Sal 
vation struck repeated and resistless 
blows from one end of the kingdom to 
the other Fertile in crime, abounding 
in wretchedness, that eventful reign 
was not wanting an the most heroic 
^samples of virtue 4 * Eon tamen adeo 
virtutum sterile seculum, ut non et 
bona exempla prodident Comitates 
profugos liberos mafcrea, secuta) mantos 
m axilia conjuges, propmqui andantes, 
oonstantes genen, oontu max etiam ad 
versus tormente servorum fide*, au 
prem© clarorum virorum necessitates, 
ipsa necessitas fortifcer tolerata, et lau 
datis antiquorum mortibus pares exi 
tus ” + 

9 The professed object of the De 


* If we wish to save the vessel of the Be 
public, there mu* t be no pttjr blood f Mood f 
Let all the Capetiam and Royalists of every 
denoirjiuadou perish We want neither a 
Caesar nor a Potupey I that is my profession 
oi faith,"-- A chard d Oravikk, jute notional, 
10 Tjter Ann 9 Papier* trow* * chet Robes- 
pierre, ii 320 These expressions to which 
hundreds of others might be added, prove 
how true to nature tho great Scottish novelist 
was in hie delineation of the Covenanters 
'We must smite them hip and thigh even 
%om the rising to the going down of the 
Bun ft is our commission* to slay them like 
Amalek, and utterly destroy all they have 
and spare neither man nor woman, infant 
nor suckling therefore hinder me not said 
Burley *m this must not be done negli 
gently "~0ld Mortality chap ix. 

t *♦ Tot the age was not m sterile In virtue 
as to be desWtdte^ gmah « mg>plea, Mothers 
attended their flying children, wives foUowed 
their exiled husbands, reiatibns were un- 
dented, sons-in law uaeRaken, the fidelity 

hardshitw, and thathwSES^ Itself bawely 
endured, and death, equal to the most 
nowned of antiquity, “ 


cemvirs was to establish a republic m 
France after the model of the ancients, 
to change the manners, the habits, the 
public spirit of the country Sove 
reignty in the people, magistrates with- 
out pride, cit&ens without vice, sim- 
plicity of manners, fraternity of rela- 
tions, austerity of character— such was 
the bams on which then institutions 
were to rest. There was one objection 
to them, that they were utterly imprac 
ticable, from the character of the great 
body of mankind. Camille Desxnou 
lms saw this, when, m a letter to his 
wife, the night before his execution, 
he said— “ I had dreamt of a republic 
which all the world would have adored. 
I could not have believed that men 
were so ferocious and so unjust” “ I 
knew well the great,” said Alfien, after 
witnessing at Pans the 10th August, 
“ but I did n&t knoq tkeitUle ” t Such 
were the errors which ruined France 
A mistaken idea of the virtue of un 
sophisticated man, unbounded confi 
deuce in social regeneration, utopian 
expectations of human perfectibility, 
were the root of all the errors which 
prevailed To accomplish these chi 
merioal projects, it was indispensable 
to destroy the whole superior classes of 
society, to cut off all those who were pre 
eminent among then neighbours, either 
for fortune, rank, talent, or acquire- 
ment These, they seriously believed, 
were the only wicked men in the world. 
To destroy them was the end, accord 
mgly, proposed in the mdiscnmmate 
massacres which were put m execution 
And what would have been its Conse- 
co sink the whole Iranian race to the 
level of the lowest classes, to anmhi 
late all superiority m virtue, knowledge* 
or acquirement, and destroy everything 
which dignifies or adorns human ns 
toe. Such was the chimera which 
they followed through these oceans of 
Wood. Politicians have no right, after 
suoh proceedings* to reproach religious 
enthusiasm with the *®tg»of saints, oi 
the expected approach of the milien 
mum. 


1 ** 3b egaaSd a Men tea grands, mats je 

mm i«si(iSpS^pem , ?-SSnxju, rtta 

374 adM 
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10 In pursuance of these views, St of France, adopted several measures 
Just made a laboured report on the calculated to strengthen its own powei 
general police of the commonwealth, and Subvert that of the people The 
& which he recapitulated all the febu situations of the different ministers 
lous stones of conspiracies against the of state were abolished, and twelve 
Bepublic $ explaining them as efforts committees appointed to carry on the 
of every species of vice against the aus details of government These com 
tere rule of the people , and concluding missions, entirely appointed by the 
with holding Out the necessity of the Committee of Public Salvation, and de 
government striking without interims* pendent on the will of its members, 
sion, till it had out off all those whose were, w fact, nothing but the offices m 
corruption opposed itself to the esta which they exercised their mighty and 
blishment of virtue “You have been despotic powers. Shortly after, steps 
severe — you were right to be so, but were taken to extinguish all the popu 
you have acted judiciously It was lar societies which did not immediately 
necessary to resist crime by inflexible depend on the great parent club of the 
justice, to destroy conspiracies, and to Jacobins. l£ was resolved at that so 
punish the sanguinary hypocrisy of eiety that they would no longer receive 
those who, without courage, seek to any deputation from bodies formed 
restore the thione and destroy the Be since the 10th August, or keep up any 
public The foundation of all great correspondence with them, and that 
states has been laid in storms. The a committee should be appointed, to 
basis of all great institutions is terror consider whether it should be main* 
Where would now have been an mdul tamed with those which were formed 
gent Republic ? We have opposed the before that event. This measure, di 
sword to the sword, and its power is in rected in an especial manner against 
consequence established. It has emerged the club of the Cordeliers, the centre 
from the storm, and its origin w like of the influence of Danton, soon pio 
that of the earth out of the confusion duced the desired effect Intimidated 
of Chaos, and of man who weeps in the by the destruction of the leaders of 
hour of nativity ” As a consequence that great society, the whole other 
of these principles, he proposed a gene- clubs in France, to avoid the coming 
ral measure of proscription against all storm, dissolved themselves, and in less 
the nobles as' the irreconcilable oppo- than ten days after the promulgation 
nents of the Revolution “ You will of this resolution, there remained no 
never, said he, “satisfy the enemies secondary club in Fiance, but those 
of the people, tillyou have re-established which were affiliated with the J aeobius 
tyranny in all its horrors. They can at Pans. That body thenceforward 
never be at peace with you,, you do became the sole organ of government 
not speak the same language , you Will in regulating public opinion It was 
never understand each other Banish next proposed to close the sittings of 
them by an inexorable law , the um the Cordeliers , but this was unneces 
verse may receive them } ana the pub sary , that club, once so terrible, rapidly 
lie safety is our justification* He inclined, and soon died a natural death 
then proposed a decree Which banished, The Jacobins, swayed with absolute 
all the ex nObles, ail strangers from power by the Committee of Public Sal 
Pans, the fortified towns, and seaports of virion, with its affiliated societies, 
France , and declared horn la Joi whoever alone remained of all the innumerable 
did not yield obedience m ten hours to clubs which bed sprung up in France 
the order It was received with ap» . Thus, on all sides, the anarchy $f the 
piause by the Convention, and pasted, Revolution was destroying itself i and 
like all decrees of government at that out of its Turns the stem 

time, without coming to a vote despotism of a? few political fanatics 

11 The Committee of Public Salve was wringing out Of the hearts blood 

tion, now confident in its own strength, of France the last remnant* of demo 
and strong m the universal submission fervour 4 
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12 Robespierre was the leaded of 
this sect of fanatics , but he was asso- 
ciated m the Committee with zealots 
more unpitiable or less disinterested 
than himself These were St Just and 
Couthon. The former exhibited the 
true features of gloomy fanaticism A 
regular visage, dark and lank hair, a 
penetrating and severe look# a melaa 
choly expression of countenance, revived 
the image of those desperate Scottish 
enthusiasts of whom modem genius 
has drawn so graphic a picture. Simple 
and unostentatious in lus habits, &u& 
tore in private, and indefatigable in 
public, he was, at twenty five, the most 
resolute, because the mosjj sincere, of 
the Decemvirs. A warm admirer of 
the Republic, he was ever at his post 
m the committees, and never Wanting 
ns resolution during his missions to the 
irmies enthusiastic in his passion for 
the multitude, he disdained to imitate 
its vices or pander to Rs desires as 
Hubert did. Steeled against eveiy 
sentiment of pity, he demanded the 
execution of victims in the same man- 
ner as the supply of the armies Fro 
scnptions, like victories, were essential 
to the furtherance of hw principles.* 
He early attached himself to Robes, 
pierre, from the similarity of their ideas, 
and the reputation of incorruptibility 
which he enjoyed, their alliance gave 
nse to a portentous combination of 
visionary ideas and domineering pas. 
sion, with indexible and systematic m 
verity 

,1$ CcuthonWasthecreature of Robe* 
pierre. A mild and beautiful counts 
nanoe^a figure half paralysed, concealed 
a soul animated with the moat unpita 
able fanaticism. Hu* voice was soft and 
melodious j it wet Bke the low ringing 
of a ether bell These three men form 
ed a TWumtn^t^Wbwh soon acquired 


* "Too inanyi&wk and toofew examples, 
are made 0% tbe mow* marked tfimeuam 

aa a a a » , “ 

and make mam ftallw iwiimmen* has its 

**pi*r9 trtmb then fabespum,#, m. 


the Management of the Committee, and 
awakened m animosity on the part of 
the ether members which ultimately 
led to their nun. What rendered their 
proceedings especially dangerous wan 
the extraordinary ability and energy 
with which they were conducted, and 
the eloquent language and generous 
sentiments which they put forth on all 
occasions to justify their tyrannical 
actions The Triumvirate, however, 
though very powerful, were far from 
being omnipotent m the Committee of 
Public Salvation, and with the Commit- 
tee of General Safety they were often 
on terms verging on open hostility In 
the former and more important Com 
mittee, Bar^re, Billaud Vare»ne% Col 
lot d’Herbois, formed a second party, 
often at variance with Robespierre, 
Carnot, Pneur, and Dindet, generally 
kept aloof from both. Robespierre’s 
party in the Committee of Public Salva- 
tion was termed the “ Men with a high 
hand ” Billnud Varennes’ was called 
the “ Revolutionary party ** Carnots 
the " Examiners ' Rut though these 
divisions existed, and m the end pro- 
duced important effects, they did not 
appeal many public act. To appearance 
the Committees were perfectly united. 


they wielded apparently by one will the 
whole powers of government If the 
Convention was to be intimidated, St 
Just was employed, if surprised, Cou- 
thon was intrusted if any opposition 
was manifested Robespierre was sent* 
for, and his temble voice soon stifled 
the expression of discontent 
$1 To accomplish their regeneration 
of the soma! body, the Triumvirate pro- 
ceeded with gigantic energy, and dis 
played consummate alnto Vot two 
months after the Ml of Dauton, they 
laboured incessantly to confirm their 
power Their commissioners spread 
terror through the department*, and 
cowaunksded the reoqMte impulse t* 
the affiliated Jacobin cfeHwbwh alone 
^W remained in exittience. These clubs 
secured the elections of aU the magis- 
; ttyfel tad mb Be fim#oaanes n\ lifer 
interest fhAntme^ pwas were taken 

to render eR the aetiwrtties ofgevero- 

ment energetic id spreading tetfor in 

eveiy dmw&oa, by sternly shutting <*u* 
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the feelings of mercy * The national 
guard wee universally devoted to their 
will, and pioved the ready instrument 
of the most sanguinary measures. The 
armies, victorious on every side, warm* 
ly supported their energetic adminis- 
tration, and made the frontiers resound 
with the praise of the government 
Strong m the support of such powerful 
bodies, the fanatical leaders of the Ke-> 
volution boldly and universally began 
the work of extermination The man- 
dates of death issued from the capital, 
and & thousand guillotines were instant 
ly raised throughout the towns and vil 
leges of France. Amidst the roar of 
cannon, the rolling of drums, and the 
sound of the tocsin, the suspected were 
everywhere arrested, while the young 
and active were marched off to the de- 
fence of the country Fifteen hundred 
bastiles, spread through the depart 
ments, soon groaned with the multitude 
of captives , and these being insufficient 
to contain their numbers, the taonaste 
nes, the palaces, the chateaus, were ge- 
nerally employed as temporary places 
of confinement. The abodes of festivity, 
the palaces of kings, the temples of re- 
ligiorf, were filled with victims , fast as 
the guillotine did its work, it could not 
reap the harvest of death which every 
where presented itself, and the crowd 
ed state of the prisons soon produced 
contagious fevers, which swept off thou 
sands of their unhappy inmates. 

X 5 To support these violent measures, 
the utmost care was taken to preserve in 
full vigour the democratic spirit m the 
Club of the Jacobins, the centre of the re 
volutaonaiy action throughout France 

* ‘ The tribunals ought to go direct to the 
point and strike without pity ail the oon 
spirators, they ought also to be political 
tribunals , they ought to remember that the 
men who wercrnot in fiivour of the Revolu 
tioa were against it and did no thing for 
their country In a position of this kind in 
dividual feeling ought to cease , it should 6x 
pand so as to embrace the Republic Every 
man who escapes from the national Justice i*. 
a miscreant who will oufid&y cause die death 
of republicans whom yon ought to watch over 
You have a great mission to flmU , forget that 
nature made you amah with feeling In the 
exerase of popular commissions, individual 
humanity, humanity which take* tt# veal 4fym 
tu*, is aeriws.”— P avah juri rtwL <fe mm ! 
fapmntrowrts dug Rdmpwrre, li 370 


By successive pnnficahms, an they were* 
called, all those who retained any sen- 
timents of humanity, any tendency to* 
wards moderation, were expelled, and 
none left but men of iron, steeled 

cfub in this way at length became the 
complete quintessence of cruelty, and 
the focus of the most fearful revolution- 
ary energy It wag its extraordinary 
energy and extensive influence, and the 
absolute direction it had obtained over 
all the affiliated clubs and departments, 
which constituted the real secret of 
Robespierre’s power Never had Turk 
ish sultan so faithful a body of janizaries 
attached to his cause, never Romish 
pontiff so energetic a spiritual militia 
under his orders. It was the magnitude 
of their crimes against all classes, the 
certainty of punishment if he were over- 
turned bv any, which was the secret of 
their fidelity The influence of this Clu^ 
daily augmented m the latter stages of 
the Reign of Terror As he approached 
the close of his career, Robespierre, sus- 
picious of the Convention and the 
Mountain, rested almost entirely on 
that chosen band of adherents, whoso 
emissaries ruled with absolute sway the 
municipality and the departments 
16 Eight thousand prisoners were 
soon accumulated in the different places 
of confinement m Pans, the number 
throughout France exceeded two hun- 
dred thousand. The condition of such 
a multitude of captives Was necessarily 
miserable in the extreme , the prisons 
of the Conaergene, of the Force, and 
the Maine, were more horrible than any 
m Europe. All the comforts which, 
during the first months of the Reign of 
Terror, were allowed to the captives of 
fortune, had of late been withdrawn* 
Such luxuries, it was said, Wei’s an i* 
supportable indulgence to the rich aris- 
tocrats, while, without the prison walls, 
the poof were starving for want, In 
consequence they established refecto- 
ries, where the whole pskpimn, of 
whatever rank *or ses* Went allowed 
only the coarsest and most Unwhole- 
some fare. Sfdbw were to 

purchase better .protfefeas Jfbr thm* 
selves , and, to prevent ifft 
o|their doing so* a r%oroua search was 
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made foi money of every description, 
which was all taken from the captives 
Some were even denied the sad conso 


lation of hearing their misfortunes in 
gether , and to the terrors of solitary 
confinement were added those of death, 
which daily became more urgent and 
inevitable The prodigious numbers 
who were thrust into the prisons, far 
exceeding all possible accommodation, 
produced the most frightful 61th m 
some places, the most insupportable 
crowding m all and, as the .ineffable 
result of these, joined to the scanty fare 
and deep depression of these gloomy 
abodes, contagion made rapid progress, 
and mercifully relieved many from their 
sufferings But this only aggravated 
the sufferings of the survivors , the bo- 
dies were overlooked or forgotten, and 
often not removed fen days together 
Hot content with the ireal terrors which 


they presented, the ingenuity of the 
jailers was exerted to produce unagin 
ary anxiety , the long mghta were fre- 
quently interrupted by visits from the 
executioners, solely intended to excite 
alarm , the, few hours of sleep allowed 
to the victims were broken by the rat- 
tling of chains and tmbamng of doors, 
to induce the belief that their fellow 
prisoners were about to be led to the 
scaffold, and the warrants for death 
against eighty persons m one place of 
confinement, Were made the means of 
keeping six hundred m agony 

IT, Despair of life, recklessness of the 
future produced, iheir usual effects on 
the unhappy oamwd of captives. Some 
sank into Indifference ; others m*< 

dulged in immoderategafety, and sought 
to amuse life even at the foot of the scaf 
fold. The greater partwalked about, un 
abletobeor the torture of thought when 
sitting atfli, few remained at rest,— 

M mm asdava amtinuameafe. 

QooUb che giya interne erspfe roolto , 


^ * “On the 

Setae crouching clow wore a 

JWre numerous , those fewer *v™ beneath 
tfhe torment lay but louder in their grief ’ 
Basts, IrtftmQ, xiv 22 


The day before his execution, the poet 
Ducorneau composed a beautiful ode, 
which was sung in chorus by the whole 
prisoners, and repeated, with a slight 
variation, after his execution t At 
other times the Beene changed , m the 
midst of their ravings the prisoners 
first destined for the soaffoldwere trails 
ported by the Phedon of Plato and the 
death of Socrates , infidelity m its last 
moments betook itself with delight to 
the sublime belief of the immortality 
of the soul The prisoners whose hearts 
were overflowing with domestic sorrow, 
were in a peculiar manner open to the 
generous emotions, friendships were 
formed in a few hours , common dan 
gora excited a universal and mutual 
sympathy, even the passion of love was 
often felt on the verge of the tomb 
The universal uncertainty of life, com 
bmed with the multitude exposed to 
similar chances, induced both a warm 
sympathy m hearts which m other 
circumstances might have remained 
strangers to it, and a strange indiffer- 
ence to individual fate Religion pene 
trated those gloomy abodes, and often 
lent its never-fading support to euf 
fenng humanity and nothing *asto 
rushed the few who escaped from con 
finemeht so much aS the want of 
sympathy for the sufferings of man 
land which generally prevailed in the 
world 

16 From the farthest extremities of 
France crowds of prisoners daily arrived 
at the gates of the Conciergene, which 
successively sent forth its bands of Vie 
time to the scaffold. <Jrey hairs and 
youthful forms; countenances blooming 
with health* and faces fora with suffer 
mg beauty and talent, rank and virtue, 
were indiscriminately rolled together to 
the fatal doom, 'With truth might have 
been written over the ftaws what 
Danfe pieced over the> entrance of his 
Inferno — 


report of the moment another 
Xfcwnpore verse— 

nbfenfiaffaUmlfe 
f oh Vunfemat nos Amos f 
wfeesttoeJottm on paix , 
sweat jamais 
aveosee.tmnest 

1 nods sommes prfita. * 



*♦ In the trap 
exclaimed in e: 
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Per me si va nolla c ittk dolente 
For me si va noil oterno doloro 
Per me $i va tm la perdu ta gante 
* * * * 

Lasdate ogui speransa, voi ch cntrate **» 
Sixty persons often arrived m a day, 
and as many were on the following 
morning sent out to execution. Night 
and day thp oars incessantly dntcharg 
ed victims into the prisons weeping 
mothers and trembling orphans, grey 
haired sires and youthful innocents, 
were thrust in without mercy with the 
brave and the powerful the young, the 
beautiful, the unfortunate, seemed in a 
peculiar manner the prey of the assas 
Bins Nor were the means of emptying 
the prisons augmented in a less fearful 
progression. Fifteen only were at first 
placed on the chariot, but the number 
was soon augmented to thirty, and gra 
dually rose to seventy or eighty persons, 
who daily were sent forth to the place 
of execution , when the fall of Robes- 
pierre put a stop to the murders, ar 
rangements had been made for increas 
mg the daily number to one hundred 
and fifty + An immense aqueduct, to 
remove the gore, had been dug from 
the Seme as for as the Plaoe St Antoine, 
where latterly the executions took place , 
and four men were daily employed in 
emptying the blood of the victims into 
that reservoir J 

* Through me you pass into the city of woe , 
Through me you pa.se into eternal pain 
Through mo among the people lost for aye , 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here T 
0 A.NM Inferno, iii. 1 

t * They had arranged everything, so as to 
be able to send 150 at a time to the place of 
execution Already an immense aqueduct to 
tarty off the flow of blood, had been bored in 
the Place Bt Antoine. Every day human blood 
poured into buckets, and at the hour of exe 
cut ion four men Were occupied in emptj ing 
them into this aqueduct* -RlouJVX Sur lea 
PrufiM, 84 Jifv Mhnoirte xxiii 84 

I «* A, *r« v*v f(s myrv , 

Hew n» it rv fiUB r *2 

Miwfco* wi* irsAA* rvurr^tt 
AvrtQwtt *«*« ri * Wr*»4u 

Ai^eep^iwii newiaW^i'eKs* *' 

ASOnVtW#, Agt*m 1089 9 
** Whither do 30U lead me? To what 
bourne? to the house of the Atreides if you 
do not already know It— dwelling abhorred 
of Heaven — human shamble house, end door 
blood bespattered * Verily, eayi Bulwer, no 
prophet l$ko the poet 
\oL in 


19 The female prisoners, on entering 
the jails, and frequently during the 
course of their detention, were subject 
ed to indignities so shocking that they 
were often worse than death itself 
Under the pretence of searching for 
concealed articles, money, 01 jewels, 
they were obliged to undress m presence 
of their brutal jailers, who, if they were 
young 01 handsome, subjected them to 
searches of the most rigorous and re 
volt mg description § This process was 
so common that it acquued a name, 
and was called Rapiotage ' Many 
monsters made their fortunes by this 
infamous robbery A bed of straw ftkme 
awaited the prisoners when they ar 
nved m their wretched cells the heat 
was such, from the multitudes thrust 
mto them, that they were td he seen 
crowding to the windows, with pale 
and cadaveiouB countenances, striving 
through the bam to inhale the frestt 
air Fathers and mothers, surrounded 
by their weeping children, long remain 
ed locked in each others arms, in 
agonies of gnef, when the fatal hour of 
separation armed The parents were 
m general absorbed in the solemn re 
flections which the near approach of 
death seldom fails to awaken , but the 
children, with frantic grief, clung with 
their little hands round their necks 
and loudly implored to be placed, still 
embraced m each other’s arms, undei 
the guillotine. 

20 The Condition of the prisoners m 
these jails of Pans, where above ten 
thousand persons were at last confined, 
was dreadful beyond what imagination 
could conceive 

f * La prisoantero on entrant est foullMe, 
voids on no ini laias© quo son mouchoir 
coutoau, ciseaux, argent, basignata, or etbf 
joux — tout est prus vous outre* nu et dd 
pouUld Co brigandage s appelle rapufler 
Los femmes oflfraient fi. la brutahte des gooBera 
tout co qui pouvait dyeillcr lours fdroceadd- 
airs et lours ddgofttants propoe los pine 
jeunos dtaiont dd^mbiUdes, foujUdos lacupi 
tfitd B&tisfute, la Iubrioite edveiUe* et 00a 
infortundoB, lea yeux baiseds, trembiantee, 
dplordoa ddvonfc cos bandits, ne ixmvaient 

X tnw. niiH# T. -I-Wn AliViM 


oachcr a lours yeux es tate 
ddrobe k 1 amourmp bSm 
brigandage a la fortune 
—Tableaux du Tfivm cm 
STerrotr, XTCt, vol it 84 . 


estate ft 

OfttAffiteux 
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“No light, hut rather dark Dess visible 
Served only to discover sights of woo 
Regions of sorrow doleful shades, where 
peace 

And rest can never dwell hope never comes, 
That comes to all but torture without end 
Still urges * 

The following description is from an 
eyewitness of these horrors the fasti 
diousneas of modem manners may re 
volt at some of its details, but the truth 
of history requires that they should be 
recorded, “ From the outer room, 
where examinations are conducted, you 
enter by two enormous doors into the 
dungeons — infected and damp abodes, 
where large rats carry on a continual 
war against the unhappy wretches who 
are there accumulated together, gnaw 
mg their ears, noses, and clothing, and 
depriving them of a moment's lespite 
even by sleep Hardly ever does daylight 
penetmte into these gloomy abodes 
the straw which composes the litter of 
the prisoners soon becomes rotten from 
want of air, and from the ordure and 
excrement with which it is covered, 
and such is the stench thence arising, 
that a stranger, on entering the door, 
feels as if he were suffocating The 
prisoners are ail either in what are chlled 
the stnw chambers or in the dungeons. 
Thus poverty is there regarded as a 
fresh crime, and leads to the most dread 
fill punishment, fora lengthened abode 
in these homd receptacles is worse 
than death itself The dungeons are 
never opened but for inspection, to give 
food to the prisoners, or to empty the 
Vases. The superiorelass of chambers, 
called the straw apartments, do not 
differ from the dungeons except in this, 
that their inhabitants are permitted to 
go out at sight in the mornings and to 
remain out i$X an hour before sunset. 
During the intervening period, they 
are allowed to tmjfc in tne court, or 
huddle together in the galleries which 
surround it, where they are suffocated 
by infectious odeum Them is the 
same accumulation of horror fa their 
sleeping chambers noair, rotten straw, 
and perhaps fifty prisoners thrust fate 
one hole, with their heads lyiugouthejr 
uya filth, surrounded by every species 
If dirt and contagion* Nor were these 


disgusting circumstances the only de 
gradation which awaited the unhappy 
prisoners. No one could conceive the 
woeful state to which thehumau species 
con be reduced, who had not witnessed 
the calling of the roll m the evening, 
when three or four turnkeys, each with 
half a dozen fierce dogs held in a leash, 
call the unhappy prisoners to answer 
to their names, threatening, swearing, 
and insulting, while they are suppli 
eating, weeping, imploring often they 
ordered them to go out and come in 
three or four times over, till they were 
satisfied that the trembling troop was 
complete The cells for the women 
were as homd as those for the men, 
equally dark, humid, filthy, crowded, 
and suffocating and it was there that 
all the rank add beauty of Paris was 
assembled." 

21 It was three in the afternoon 
when the melancholy procession set out 
from the Conciergerle , the troop slowly 
passed through the vaulted passages ot 
the prison, amidst crowds of captives, 
who gazed with insatiable avidity on 
the aspect of those about to undergo a 
fate which might so soon become their 
own The higher orders m general 
behaved with firmness and serenity , 
silently they marched to death, with 
their eyes fixed on the firmament, lest 
their looks should betray their indig 
nation. Numbers of the lower class 
piteously bewailed then* fate, and called 
heaven and earth to Witness their inno 
cenoe. The pity of the spectators was 
m a peculiar manner excited by the 
bands of females fed out together to 
execution , fourteen young women of 
Verdun, of the most attractive forms, 
were cut off together “ The day after 
their execution," says Riouffa, “ the 
court of the prison looked like a garden 
bereaved of its flowers bj a tempest. ’ 
On another occasion, twenty women of 
Poitou, Chiefly the wives of peasants, 
were placed together on the chariot , 
tome died on the way, and the wretches 
guillotined their lifeless remains , one 
kept her infant fa her bosom till she 
reached the foot of the scaffold, the 
executioners tore the innocent from her 
faeast, as she suckled it far the last 
time, and the screams of maternal agony 
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were only stifled with her life In re- 
moving the prisoners from the jail of 
the Masson Lazare, one of the women 
declared herself with child, and on the 
point of delivery the hard hearted 
jailers compelled her to move on she 
did bo, uttering piercing shrieks, end at 
length fell on the ground, and was de- 
livered of an infant in presence of her 
persecutors * 

22 Such accumulated horrors an 
miniated all the charities and latei 
course of life. Before daybreak the 
shops of the provision merchants were 
^besieged by crowds of women and chii 
dren clamouring for the food which the 
law of the maximum in general prevent- 
ed them from obtaining The fanners 
trembled to bring their produce to the 
maiket, the shopkeepers to expose it to 
sale The richest quarters of the town 
were deserted, no equipages or crowds of 
passengers were to be seen on the streets, 
the sinistei words, PrvprtfM Natimale, 
imprinted in large characters on the 
walls, everywhere showed how far the 
work of confiscation had proceeded. Pas 
sengers hesitated to address their most 
intimate friends on meeting, the ex 
tent of calamity had rendered men bus 
jucious even <5 those they loved the 
most. 

' In secret murmurs thus they sought relief 
While no bold voice proclaim d aloud their 
grief 

0 or all one deep one horrid silence reigns , 
AS when the rigour of the winter's chains, 
Ail nature, heaven and earth at once con 
strains 


* “In one of these removals devised fbr the 
purpose of harassing the miserable prisoners, 
Dumoutier arrived at four m the morning, 
followed by a large oaf to carry off the female 
prisoners. One of them who was near her 
confinement, having been rudely awoke, felt 
symptoms indicator m Immediate seizure 
fine implored to he permitted to remain a 
few days shg was accused of ftnpostare, She 
was not listened to * her reiterated prayers, j 
her tears, the imtotoog heroompanions— 
all were in vain she had to march with the 
others. This youthful victim dragged herself 
along, supported by several men, uttering j 
cries of agony and despair Scarcely bad she 
crossed the garden and reached the threshold 
oi the door, when her pains returned with re- 
doubled violence there was barely toe to 
get her conveyed ton neighbouring chamber 
she fell upon a bed sndwss delivered to to 
presence of this savage and his myrmidons,* 
—Tableau da la A fatten Jkuart, p. 28$, m 
xxdJ , JUv Mtm* 


The tuneful feather d kind forget their lays 
And shivering tremble on the naked sprays 
Ev’n the rude seas, composed forget to 
roar 

And freezing billows Btiffen on tho shore 
Lucan JPharaaiia 1 2v»8 


Every one assumed the coarsest dress 
and the most squalid appearance , an 
elegant extenor would nave been the 
certain forerunner of destruction At 
one hour only weie any symptoms of 
animation to be seen , it was when the 
victims were conveyed to execution 
The humane fled with horror from the 
sight , the infuriated rushed m crowds 
to satiate their eyes with the spectacle 
of human agony Night came, but with 
it no diminution of the anxiety of the 
people Every family early assembled 
its members, with trembling looks they 
gazed round the room, fearful that the 
very walls might harbour traitor At The 
sound of a foot, the stroke of a hammer, 
a voice m the streets, froze all hearts 
with horror If a knock was heard at 
the door, every one, in agonised sus- 
pense, expected his fate Unable to en 
dure such protracted misery, Humbert 
committed suicide.}: “ Had the reign 
of Robespierre,” says Frdron , tl conti 
nuad longer, multitudes would have 
thrown themselves under the guillotine , 
the first of social affections, the love of 
life, was already extinguished in almost 
every heart” 

2& Inthe midst of these unparalleled 
atrocities, to Convention were occu 
pied with the establishment of to civic 
virtues, Robespierre pronounced a dis- 
course on to qualities suited to are 
public, He dedicated aeertaia number 


♦ 4 Omai lo stragl, 

1a vtolenee, is rapine route 
to lfeve male, u peashno & del mall 
L alto tremor chei ouori tufcti iiigoiabra 
Nan to parUr, neppur o&ac minwri * 
L an Valtro in voito 1 ritfedini ineertt 
Tanto hit awpefcfco a tt diffidar tojbrema 
6ei fetttefio U fratel, del figho fi padre 

Bd avvfliti tuth jcc o^qu ai sono 


&mm> Vbymia* Actlii scene & 
t mortiaqu* 


tooque vacant venienha 

mm, ifrftm. rii. 60S. 
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of the decadal fCtes to the Supreme mortality, while Cicero invokes against 
B eiug, to Truth, to Justice, to Modesty, the traitor the sword of the laws aud 
to Friendship, to Frugality, to Good the Vengeance of Heaven ! Socrates, 
Faith, to Glory, to Immortality! on the verge of death, discoursed with 
B&r&re prepared a report on the sup* his friends on the ennobling theme, 
pression of mendicity, and the means of Leonidas, at Thermopylae, on the eve 
relievmgthe indigent poor Robespierre of executing the most heroic design 
had now reached the zenith of his po ever conceived by man, invited his com 
pulanty with his faction , he was dene- panions to a banquet m another world, 
mmated the Great Man of the Repub- The principles of the Stoics gave birth 
lie, his virtue, his genius, his eloquence, to Brutus and Cato, even m the ages 
were m every mouth The speech which which witnessed the expiry of Roman 
he made on this occasion was one of virtue , they alone saved the honour of 
the most remarkable of his whole career human nature, almost obliterated by 
" The idea,” said he, "of a Supreme the vices and the corruption of the 
Being, and of the immortality of the empire The Encyclopedists contained 
soul, is a continual call to justice , it is some estimable characters, but a much 
therefore a social and republican prm greater number of ambitious rascals, 
ciple Who has authorised you to de- Many of them became leading men m 
clare that the Deity does not exist ? 0 the state Whoever does not study 
you who support m such impassioned their influence and policy would form 
strains bo and a doctrine, what advau- a most imperfect notion of our Rerolu 
tage do you expect to derive from the tion. It was they who introduced the 
principle that a blind fatality regulates frightful doctrine of atheism, they were 
the affiurs of men, and that the soul is ever m politics below the dignity of 
nothing but a breath of air impelled freedom, in morality they went as fai 
towards the tomb! Will the idea of beyond the destruction of religious 
annihilation inspire man with more pure prejudices Their disciples declaimed 
and elevated sentiments than that of un against despotism, and received the pen 
mortality t will it awaken more'respect sions of despots , they composed alter 
for others or himself, more courage to nately tirades against kings, and mad 
resist tyranny, greater contempt foi rigals for their mistresses , they were 
pleasure or death ! You who regret a fierce with their pens, and rampant in 
virtuous friend, can you endure the antechambers That sect propagated 
thought that his noblest part has not with, infinite care the principles of Ma 
escaped dissolution ? You who weep tenalism, whichspre&dsorapldlyamong 
over the remains of a child or a wife, the great and the beai& qptUe We 
axe you consoled by the thought that a owe to them that selfish philosophy 
handful of dust is all that remains of which reduced egotism to a system t 
the beloved object I You, the unfor regarded human sbeaety as a game of 
tunate, who expire under the strokes of chance, where success was the sola dis- 
an assassin, is not your last voice raised tinotion between what Was just and 
to append to the justice of the Most unjust, probity as m affair of taste 
High? Innocence on the scaffold, sup or good breeding, the world *s the 
parted by such thoughts, makes the patrimony of the most dexterous of 
tyrant turn pale on his triumphal ear scoundrels. 4 

Could such an ascendant be felt, if the "Among the great men of that period 

tomb levelled dike the oppressor and was one^dlstmguishedby the elevation 
his victim? 1 » , 

“ Observe how, on all former occa- 
sions, tyrants have sought to riafie the 
idea of the immorMiW of the sent 
Witfc what art did Cmslk whCn dmA- 
WkM tfc» Roten Sea^te m favour & 


«» Rousseau whose remains had shortly be 
fore been translated to theBmfchoen* Robes 

Sff&SSSSS 

suae — . wfc ac proof «r tjie ia&MacM 
opening to tho 
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of his soul and the greatness of bis for aristocracy and tyranny by their war 
character, who shoWedhimself a worthy against the Deity f No! it was because 
preceptor of the human race. He at- they all alike, though from, different 
tacked tyranny with boldness , be spoke motives, strove to dry up the fountains 
With enthusiasm of the Deity His of whatever is grand and generous m 
masculine and upright eloquence drew the human heart. They embraced with 
m colours of fire the charms of virtue , transport, to justify their selfish designs, 
it defended the elevated doctrines which a Bystem which, confounding the des 
reason affords to console the human tmy of the good and the bad, leaves no 
Bearh The purity of his principles , other difference between them hut the 
his profound hatred of vice, ms supreme casual distinctions of fortune — no other 
contempt for the intriguing sophists arbiter but the nght of the strongest 
who usurped the name of philosophers, or the most deceitful 
drew upon him the hatred and persecu “ Fanatics ! hope nothing from us 

tion of his rivals and his friends. Could To reoall the worship of the Supreme 
he have witnessed our Revolution, of Being is to level a mortal stroke at fa 
which he was the precursor, and which naticism. Fiction m the end disappears 
bore him to the Pantheon, can we doubt befoie truth, folly before reason un 
he would have embraced with transport restrained, unpersecuted, all sects should 
the doctrine of justice and equality ? be lost in the universal religion of na 
But what have the others done ? They ture Ambitious priests I do not ex- 
have frittered away their opinions, sold pect us to restore your reign Such apt 
themselves to the gold of d’ Orleans, or enterprise would be beyond our power 
withdrawn into a base neutrality The — (Loud applause.) Priests are to 
men of letters in general have dis morality what charlatans are to medi 
honoured themselves in this revolution , erne Mow different is the God of na- 
and, to the eternal disgrace of talent, ture from the God of the church !— 
the reason of the people alone accom (Loud applause ) The priests have 
plished its triumphs. figured to themselves a god m their own 

“ What strange coalitions have we image , they have made him jealous, 
seen, in persons embracing the most capricious, cruel, covetous, implacable, 
opposite opinions, in favour of the doc they have enthroned him in the heavens 
trines which I combat ! Have we not as a palace, and called him to the earth 
heard, in a popular society, the traitor only to demand, for their behoof, tithes, 
Guadet denounce a citizen for having riches, pleasures, honours, and power 
pronounced the name of Providence t The true temple of the Supreme Being 
Have we not, some time after, heard is the universe , his worship, virtue , 
Hubert accusing another of having his f£tes, the joV of a great people, as 
written against atheism * Was it not eembled under his eyes to draw closer 
Vergiuaud and Gensonp^ who, in your the bonds of social affeotion, and present 
very presence descanted with fervour to him the homage of pure and grateful 
from your tribune on the propriety of hearts * In Hie midst of the acclama- 
banishing from the preamble of the toons produced by these eloquent words, 
constitution the name of the Supreme the Convention deereed unanimously 
Being, which you had placed there’ that they recognised the existence of the 
Danton, who smiled with scorn at the Supreme Being, and the immortality of 
words gloiy, virtue, pofctenty— Danton, the soul, and that the worship most 
whose system it was to vilify whatever worthy of Him was the practice of the 
pan dignify the mind — Danton, wig? social virtues, 
was cold and mute m the midst of the 24. Thus speech is not only remark- 
greatest dangers of liberty, was warm able as containing the religious views of 
and eloquent m support of the seine so memorable dn actors 
atheistical principles. Whence so sin- periods of the Revolution, but a* as* 
gular a union on this subject among volvingammnllek^^ 
men so divided on others ? Did they moment than any tbrtjpe beMgrtdin 
wish to compensate their indulgence the history of m^ifciad. for the first 
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time in the annals of mankind, a great 
nation had thrown off all religious pnn 
ciple, and openly defied the power of 
Heaven itself r and from amidst the 
wreck which was occasioned by the u& 
chaining of human passions, arose a so 
lemn recognition of the Supreme Being 
and the immortality of the soul ! It 
seemed as if Providence had permitted 
human wickedness to run its utmost 
length, in Order, amidst the frightful 
scene, to demonstrate the necessity of 
religious belief, and vindicate the ma 
jesty of its moral government In vam 
an infidel generation sought to establish 
the fhgid doctrine of Materialism, and 
extinguish all belief of an existence or 
retribution hereafter Their principles 
received their full development , the 
anarchy they are fitted to induce was 
experienced, and that recognition was 
wrung from a suffering which bad been 
denied by a prosperous age. Nor is 
this speech less striking as evincing the 
fanaticism of that extraordinary period, 
and the manner in which, during re 
volutionaty convulsions, the most atro 
caous actions are made to flow from the 
pureetandmost benevolent expressions, 
If you consider the actions of Robes 
pierre, he appears the most sanguinary 
tyrant that ever desolated the earth , if 
you reflect On his words, they seem die 
toted only by the hottest and most ele- 
vated Mings. These is nothing im 
pestdtt* in Mi a oomtondion , the 
Wititf of tbs world exhibits too many 
examples of its occurrence. It is the 
nature Of fanaticism, whether religious 
or pttitM, to produce it Thenuaui 
nation Of Spain, thenrusade agstostihe 
Albtg&h the M of BmithficM, the 
of Castile, arose from the 
sahie^i^esm the dkilycxecutions 
of because re- 
volutions lead to wHk results, 

by so flowery 

they are ch mty pagwotsl, md because 
the rum thus induced U irrevocable, 
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intrepid man, of the name of L'Attural, 
who tried to assassinate Collet d Her 
bois , the second, against Robespierre, 
by a young woman, named Cdule Re 
naud. L’Ammd, when brought before 
his Judges, openly avowed that he had 
intended to assassinate Robespierre be- 
fore Collot d’Herbois * When called 
on to divulge who pi omptosd him to the 
commission of such a crime, he replied 
firmly — “ That it was not a enme , that 
he wished only to render a service to 
hie country, that he had conceived the 
project without any external sugges- 
tion, and that his only regret was that 
he had not succeeded.” vd cile called 
at Robespierre's house, md entreated 
m the most earnest manner to see him, 
the urgency of her manner excited the 
suspicion of his attendants, and she was 
arrested. Two knives, found m her 
bundle, afforded a presumption as to 
the purpose of her visit , but there was 
no other evidence against her, and she 
positively denied on hei examination 
having intended to injure any one 
Being asked what was her motive for 
wishing to see him, she replied, "I 
wished to see how a tyrant was made 
I admit I am a Royalist, because I pre- 
fer one king to fifty thousand” She 
behaved on the scaffold, when executed, 
m accordance with the sentence of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, some weeks 
after, with the firmness of Charlotte 
Corday I/Amiral, turning to C&ale 
Renaud, and gaanog on the multitude, 
said* “ You wished to see how one ty 
rant was made there are hundreds 
under your eyes '* Tbs cortege con 
sisted of eight chariots , and the beauty 
of the women seated m them, as well 
as the scarlet robes In which they were 

* The following letter, foUUdCuwug Robes- 


yvu* uav> IV FUi ureBWVVU 

by mexoroble justsfe* the mm | 

* .» V". - ^ . , Umrtogyon ft* M&attMto 


86* Tw® uamicwasM attests et w- 
mmastam increased on u *lw*j*the 
0m ttw power of the tyrant®. fh« 


* The following letter, iomdimmt Robes- 
fJew’D papers, shows with what Mings he 
was regarded at the time by bis partisans 
** 2 have been Struck with horror on bearing 
the dangers you have run , reason* yourseir 
brave repubSean 1 The Suprem e Being whoso 
ddstenoe you have Just proved, ymtetaow 
your life, It Wtt bo, preserved in spite of 
your numerous enemies, the Republic 
will be saved. A twin (mWC set fbr you 
U offering you & nBaM pfiaj* %a ibsi 
deuce. care MtoMMtt it is fan- 

Ba'tfa^etesvrssi 
aiSA’*"- — 
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arrayed, excited unusual attention A 
great number of other persons, sixty in 
all, were unrobed in Cecils Reuaud s 
fate, among whom were a number of 
yofing men brought from the frontier, 
Where they had been bravely combating 
in defence of their country Her father, 
aunt, and brother, were doomed along 
with her, though she solemnly protested 
their innocence, and there was not a 
vestige of evidence against them. Among 
the rest were, a youth named Hypolifee 
Montmorency Laval, of distinguished 
talents and fine figure, whose only of 
fence was the name he bore and the 
genius he had inherited , M do Sam 
bieuil, and M Hichams, jailer of the 
Temple, accused of humanity to its ll 
lustnous inmates, the Prince de St 
Maurice, an elegant actress, Grandmai 
son, accused of no other crime but h&v 
ing awakened the love of M. Sartmes , 
and a beautiful young woman. Made 
moiselle Samt Amaranthe, a friend of 
Robespierre, who was executed with her 
mothei for an expression accidentally 
dropped when in company with himself, 
at dinner at his own house, on the num 
her of deputies who were about to be 
brought to punishment.* The whole 
sixty were conducted together m red 
shuts to the place of execution, as if 
they had all been assassins, though not 
one stroke had been given, and hardly 
one knew another even by sight. The 
trial of the whole before the Revolu 
tionary Tribunal occupied only two 
horn's Fouquier Tumlle was indig 
nant at their firmness. “ I must get/* 
said he, “ with the eort&ge to the scaf 
fold, should it coat me my dinner, to 
see ^^they^will brazen it Out to the 

in the Committee of PublE^JhSto^ 
the proposal to include Mademoiselle 
Samt Amaranthe in the prosecution, 
which was brought forward by Yadier 
"I propose," said the latter, *4o make 
* Mademoiselle Saint Amaranthe looked so 
baautiflxl with the scarlet mbs reflected Ba 
her cheeks, thatina tortmght aU the^odaian 
ladies had red shawls ** & Bainte Amar 
4uthe time dmkjsfi. 8C1 

f ‘ Voyer dlt Fwxquier * comma elles 
scat ofib*wMesl R htua, quo jaiUe lee voir 
monter sur rSchafaud pour urasaurei-tt elles 
eonierMW# to varaci^ri, t ntf pastor de 
dwwr.’ PatJ^HoMXK, v 277 


my report on the projeot of assassina- 
tion, and I will include the family Saint 
Amaranthe in it/ “ You shall do no 
such thing/ said Robespierre, in a 
haughty tone “ I have the proofs, 
replied Vadier, “and I shall bnngthem 
all forward " “ Proofs or no proofs/' 
resumed Robeamene , u if you do, I 
will attack you." u You are the tyrant 
of the Committee,” exclaimed Vadior 
“ I the tyiant of the Committee ! ” re- 
joined Robespierre u well, I free you 
from my tyranny I retire. Save the 
country without me if you can as for 
me, my mind is made up , I will not 
play the part ot Cromwell " He with 
drew, and was not ugam at the dread 
ful Committee. But though convinced 
of her innocence, Robespierre had not 
the oourage to defend Mademoiselle St 
Amaranthe and her family in the Con 
ventidn, where a word from him might 
have averted their fate Such is tlte 
slavery m democratic times under which 
statesmen lie to public opinion. But 
this pusillanimity led to its own pun 
ishmeut, for it caused the people to 
ascribe all the executions to Rohes 
pierre, when in reality he had come to 
disapprove of them, and thus prepared 
the public mind to rejoice at his fall 
The Committee of Public Salva 
tion took advantage of the sensation pro- 
duced by this unsuccessful attempt, to 
bring forward a proposal for the refus- 
ing of quarter to the British and Hano- 
verian troops. On 29th May, Bardre 
read in the Convention the report of 
that ruling Committee, which recounted 
all the hostilities of Great Britain, and 
accused that power as being the wsti 
gator of these conspiracies “Too long/ 
said he , u we have slept on conspiracies , 
the plots of Xkmton and Hubert have tyo* 
awakened us Yet a frvrdaye of impu- 

^countrywiS become only a heap of 
ruins and ashes, covered with the crimes 
and vengeance of despotism. Let us, 
then, declare war % o the death With the 
Englhfc and Hanoverians. Bobbers of 
liberty! when chance* of war shall 
throw an English or Hanoverian into 
your hands, think of the ashes of Tou- 
lon and ofLa Stnke! Hone 
Should return to the liberticide shores 
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of Britain, nor enter the free realms of 
France let the English slaves perish, 
and Europe will be free n On this report 
the Convention decreed unammmdy , — 

* No prteoner shall be taken from the 
Mnylm or Hanotertans " * Robespierre 
spoke with singular satisfaction of this 
bloody resolution “ It will, ’ said he, 
“be a noble sn^ect of contemplation 
to posterity— it is already a spectacle 
worthy of the attention of earth and 
heaven, to see the Representative As 
sembly of the French people, placed on 
the inexhaustible volcano of conspire 
cies, With the one hand bear to the 
Eternal Author of all things the homage 
of a great people, and with the other 
launch the thunderbolt against the ty 
rants, and recall to the world the hying 
footsteps of liberty, justice, and virtue. 
They shall pensh, the tyrants leagued 
against the French people they shall 

with them for the destruction of^rur h 
berties You will not make peace, but 
you will give it to the world, you will 
take it from crime ” — (Loud applause ) 

27 Meanwhile, a magnificent fete waa 
prepared by the Convention in honour 
of the Supreme Being Two days before 
it took place, Robespierre was appointed 
President, and intrusted with the duty 
of Supreme Pontiff on the occasion He 
marched fifteen feet in advance of his 
colleagues, in a brilliant costume, bear- 
ing Rowers and fruits in his hands His 
address to the people, which followed, 
was b°th powerful and eloquent “God, * 
Said he, “ has not created Hnys to devour 
the human race. He has not created 
priests to harness them like vile am 
mala to tfie chariots of kings, and to 
exhibit to the world examples of per- 
hejy, avarice, and baseness, but Re has 
created the universe to attest His power, 
and man to aid Him in the glorious un 
dertaking— 4o love his fellows, and ar- 
rive at heppmestfcy the path of virtue. 
It is He whopiaeedmlhe bosom of the 
triumphant oppressor remorsoand ter- 
ror, and m the heart of the oppressed 
innocent calmness and ^solution, it is 
He who compels the just man to hate ; 

**4 


the wicked, and the wicked to respect 
the just , it is He who makes the mo 
thers womb leap with tenderness and 
joy, and bathes with delicious tears the 
eyes of a son pressed against his mo 
thor’a bosom , it is He who causes the 
most imperious passions to yield to the 
love of country, it is He who has cov- 
ered nature with charms, with riches, 
and majesty AH that is good flows fi cm 
Him, or rather is a part of Himself Evil 
springs fTom depraved man who op 
presses, or permits the oppression of his 
fellow-creatures. The Authoi of Nature, 
m engraving, with His immortal hand, 
on the heart of man the code of justice 
aud equality, has traced the sentence 
of death against tyrants. He has bound 
together all mortals by the chain of love 
—perish the tyrants who would ven 
ture to break it* M 

28 These eloquent words excited, as 
well they might, the warmest hopes in all 
present that Robespierre was about to 
put his principles in practice, and at 
length bring the reign of blood to a dose 
But they were speedily dashed to the 
earth by the words which dosed his ad 
dress — “ People I to-day let us give our 
selves up to the transport* of pure happi 
ness , to-morrow we shall with increased 
energy combat vice and the tyianta » ’ 
The ceremony on this occasion, which 
was arranged under the direction of the 
painter David, was very magnificent. 
An amphitheatre was placed in the gar- 
dens of the Tuilenes, opposite to which 


cord, and Selfishness, much were des- 
tined to be burned by the hand of Robes- 
pierre. Beautiful music opened the ce- 
remony, and the president, after an elo- 
quent speech, seized a torch, and set 
fire to the figures, which were soon con 
&umed ; end when the ssqpke cleared 
away, an effigy of Wisdom waa seen m 
their place, but it was remarked that it 
Was blackened by the conflagration of 
those that hadbeCn (burned Thence 
tfley proceeded to the Champ do Mars, 
Where patriotic songs wwsdng, oaths 


to the Surname fite * 

M These measures and declarations 
oh the pa** of Itobesjnerre produced a 
peat impression in Europe Foreign 
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nations, who had been horrified by the 
awful catastrophes of the Reign of Ter 
ror, had seen with undisguised satisfao 
tion the execution of Dan ton and his 
party, who had commenced the Revolu 
tion, and brought the King to theBcaf 
fold , and of Hubert and the Anarchists# 
who had earned its atiocitaes and nn 
piety to their most dreadful length. 
When, therefore, they beheld the go 
verument which had effected their de 
a traction expressing such humane sen- 
taments in such beautiful language, the 
hope 4 becam© general that a reaction had 
at length set m— that Robespierre had 

sal. that out of the excess of anarchy 
had arisen the power which could coerce 
it Foreign powers, accordingly, began to 
entertain sanguine hopes that the Revo 
lution had reached its limit, and that a 
government had at last arisen with which 
it might be practicable to negotiate, and 
possibly conclude a durable peace 
30 The effect of these steps was not 
less remarkable in France itself At 
the fSte of the Supreme Being, on 7th 
June, tkepower of Robespierre appeared 
to have reached such a point, that, far 
beyond that of any king, it more nearly 
resembled that of a god upon earth 
“ Never, * says an eyewitness, “had the 
sun shone with a brighter radiance 
never Was a more joyous and enthusi 
astio concourse of spectators assembled. 
Robespierre himself was astonished at 
the immense crowd of people who filled 
the gardens of the Tuiieriea Hope and 
gaiety beamed from every countenance, 
the smiling looks and elegant costume 
of the women diffused a universal en- 
chantment As he marched along, over- 
shadowed by his plumes, adorned with 
lus tricolor scartthe cur resounded with 
ones of 1 V*ve Robespierre f * and his 
countenance wink radiant with joyful 
ness. Alexander, when declared theaoa 
of Jupiter by the cradle of Ammon, was 
not more proud. ‘Seehow thev applaud 
him V send his colleagues. 4 He W0iip 
become a god! he is no longer the Mb* 
priest of the Supreme Being.** The 
Committee of Public Salvation being 

power# them^adJ^WMn 

turn and Jaoobmaub«ftf^<hwlhb 
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ensigns of sovereignty But they had 
thegood eensetoperceivethat the people 
were not yet prepared for this change, 
and that me sight of guards or a throne 
might shake a power against which two 
hundred thousand captives m chains 
could not arouse resistance “ The mim 
bers of the Committee, said Couthon, 
“ have no desire to be assimilated to deB 
pots , they have no need of guards for 
their defence , their own virtue, the love 
of the people, Providence, watch over 
their days , they haveno occasion for any 
other protection When necessary, they 
will know how to die at their post in de 
fence of freedom ” Even as it was, the 
jealousy of the people was aroused by 
the undisguised supremacy assigned to 
Robespierre at the ceremony, whispers 
were heard, that “he would be a god.” * 
“ He is only teaching the Republic to 
adore another, that its members may one 
day adore himself, ’ said one. “ He hal 
invented God, because he is the supreme 
tyrant,” said another, “he would be his 
high priest” 

31 But the retreat fro& cnme is not 
to nations, any more than* individuals, 
on a path strewed with fibwers, and 
many and woeful were the calamities 
through which France had to pass, be 
fore it regained the peace and security 
of a settled government This was 
speedily demonstrated The bloody in 
tentions announced by Robeapiene 
were too effectually earned into exe- 
cution on the third day following the 
fdte of the Supreme Being, by the de 
cree of the 22d Brumal, for increasing 
the powers of Hie Revolutionary Tn 
buna], passed onthe motion of Couthon 
By Hws sanguinary law, every form, 
privilege, or usage, calculated to protect 
mfr accused, were swepkaway “ Evegy 
postponement of justice,” said Couthon* 
M is a crime , every formality indulgent 
to the accused is a erode the delay m 
punishing the enemies of the country 
should not be greater then the tone 
requisite for identifying them.” the 

* “t have the following eaemetic dentin 
elation from one who heard It Uttered at the 
Tuherlee on the day of the fota by a vertable 
0ans culotte— Look at that — t-t tm eon 
tent with being master, he must be a god 
^ Mptirt t & pat MiH de Situ 
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right of prosecution was extended to 
the Convention, the Committee o t Pub 
Re Salvation, the Committee of General 
Safety, the commissioners of the Con 
vention, and the public nocusci , no 
distinction was to bo made between 
members of the Convention and ordi 
nary individuals. The right of insisting 
for an individual investigation, and of 
being defended by counsel, liad been 
withdrawn by a previous decree on the 
2d June In addition to those struck 
at by former laws, there were included 
in this now decree^ “ all those who have 
seconded the projects of the enemies of 
France, either by favouring the retreat 
of, or skidding from punishment, the 
aristocracy or conspirators , or by per 
eecutmg and calumniating the patriots, 
or by corrupting the mandatories of the 
people, or by abusing the principles of 
the Revolution, of the laws, oi of the 
government, by false or perfidious ap 
plications , or by deceiving the repre 
sentatives of the people , or by spread 
ing discouragement or false intelligence , 
or by misleading the public by false 
instructions ordepraved example M The 
proof requisite to convict of these mui 
tafonous offences was declared to be — 
44 Every piece of evidence, material, 
moral, verbal, or written, which is suf 
ficient to convince a reasonable under- 
standing '* The Revolutionary Tribunal 
wm divided into four separate courts, 
each possessing the same powers as the 
original, a public accuser, and a sufli 
dent number of judges and jurymen 
awarded to each, to enable them to 
proceed with rapidity in the work of 
extermination 

8Z Accustomed as the Convention 
was to blind obedience, they were 
startled by Ibis project * I demand 
an adjournment. If this law passes, 
nothing remains,” said Ruamps, <f but 
to blow out our brains M Alarmed at 
the agitation which prevailed, Robes- 
pierre mounted the Tribune. ‘<For 
long,” aaad he, has 

mgued and decided on the jaa&e day, 
because for long it 1 m been kbenated 
the empire of 

mm$ strong prone ri sed, divide the 
Republic. The one i» to punish sevte 
V end inexorably all attempts against 
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bberty, the other is the cowardly and 
criminal opinion of the suiatocracj , who 
have never ceased since the commence- 
ment of the Revolution to demand* 
dire< tly or indirectly, an amnesty for 
the conspirators and enemies of the 
country lor two months the Con 
vention has sat under the sword of 
assassins , and the very moment when 
liberty appears to hove gamed its great- 
est triumph, is precisely the one when 
the conspirators against the country act 
with most audacity Citizens, be as 
eured the conspirators wish to divide — 
they wish to intimidate us l Have we 
not defended a part of the Assembly * 
against the poniards which wickedness 
and a false zeal would have drawn 
against them f We expose ourselves to 
individual assassins to destroy those 
who would ruin the Republic We 
know how to die, provided the Conven 
tion and the country are saved I de 
mand that the project be discussed, 
article by article, and without an ad 
journment, I have observed that for 
long the Convention has discussed and 
decreed at once, because a gieat majo- 
rity were really intent on the public 
good I demand that, instead of pausing 
on the proposal for adjournment, we 
sit till eight at night, if necessary, to 
discuss the project of the law which 
has now been Submitted to it 1 The 
Convention knew their master, and in 
thirty minutes the law was passed. 

58 On the following day some mem 
bars, chiefly adherents of the old party 
of Danton, endeavoured to overthrow 


Bourdon da V Oise proposed that the 
safety of the members of the Conven- 
tion should be provided for by a special 
enactment, to the effect thattheysnould 
not be indicted but in pursuance of a 
decree of that body He was ably sup- 
ported by Merlin , and the kgtfdataire 
seemed inclined to adopt the proposal 
Couthon attacked the Mountain^ from 
which the opposition seemed chiefly to 
emanate. Bourdon replied—" bet the 
members of the Committee know/* said 
he, “thatif they are patriots^no ore we. 

* The seventy tbm* arrested Oirondists, 
who had not beep tried with their leaders in 
the October preceding 
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I esteem Couthon, I esteem the Com 
mittee, but, move than ell, I esteem 
the unconquerable Mountain, which has 
saved the public freedom ” — “The Con 
vention, the Committee, the Mountain/’ 
said Robespierre, “are the some thing 
Fvery representative who loves liberty, 
every representative who is resolved to 
die for his country, is part of the Moun 
tain Woe to those who would assas 
sinate the people, by permitting some 
miserable mtugucis to divide the pa 
tnots, xn order to elevate themselves 
on the public ruin 1” The imperious 
tone of Robespierre, the menaces of his 
colleagues, again overawed the Assem 
bly, and the law passed without the 
protecting clause proposed by Bom don. 
Every individual in the Convention was 
now at the mercy of the Dictators , and 
the daily spectacle of fifty persons exe 
cuted, was enough to subdue more un 
daunted spurts 

84 It is not surprising that the Con 
vention, in this manner, made an un 
wonted effort to avert the passing of 
this terrible law; for the consciences of 
many told them, what is now known to 
have been the case, that its almost un 
limited powers were mainly directed 
against themselves. From the mvalu 
able papers found in Robespierre's pos 
session after his death, by Courtois, 
and first published m 1823,* it is now 
known that the secret views of Robes- 
Pierre, m proposing this sanguinary 
law, were to destroy a large portion of 
the Convention He had great con 
fidence in himself and the influence of 
his eloquence with the people, ami he 
still clung with fanatical obstinacy to 
the belief ip thd* virtue* Rut he had 
seen enough to dis&U»fc the integrity of 
nearly all who hod risen to power, or 
were intrusted with office. The idol 
of public opinion, he desired to rule by 
zt alone, and had no doubt of his abi- 
lity to do so He was in despair at the 
universal profligacy, selfishness 
corruption with which he wan eur 
rounded m all the branches of admiai- 

They had been in great port, in the first in 
stance suppressed IWCwWteis, and a com- 
plete set was first wdM shed by the Fwfi 
government on his death, in 1S2£ 


stration, civil and military Universal 
suffrage and self government, instead of 
having produced a better set of public 
functionaries than those who had owed 
their appointment to the nobility, had 
brought up one so infinitely worse that 
Robespierre, the incarnation of the de- 
mocratic pimciple, felt that the first 
step m social regeneration must be to 
destroy them alL He was overwhelmed 
with horror at the situation of the com 
monwealth, and the total failure of the 
vast streams of blood he had caused to 
flow to produce any, even the slightest, 
practical amelioration m the admmis 
tration of affairs, He constantly said, 
“All is lost, we have no longer any 
resource I see no one to save the 
country ”+ He often said, “Woe to 
those who deem the country centred in 
themselves, and who make use of liberty 

f * His mind was much distracted ol* 
though in the trial of Hebert Dauton aud 
Chaumette a crowd of men well worthy of 
the scaSbld had been Justly stricken he de 
ploreduevertheless that ba«e passions hatred, 
and vengeance not love of country and Jus 
ties, hafi Selected the heads that were to iaU. 
He saw that the executions had in no degree 
diminished the dangers Around him m the 
principal offices of the Republic, he beheld 
men without probity, without morals stained 
for the most part with inftnaous crimes but 
protected by a popularity which rendered it 
impassible to touch them He beheld group- 
ed around those, other men who had never 
aided the good cause unless by disgraceful 
means ana Who employed to defend them 
selves, ©very art of intrigue lying, and ca~ 

S with the ability acquired by six years 
Thus he was a prey to disgust aud 
IV hat availed It that our arms were 
successful against foreigners? In the vary 
heart of its power the nation woe in the 
hands Of miscreants. Was It not clear that 
anarchy, counter revolution, and the restora- 
tion of the audent regime* must be the result 
of such a state of thihgs? During the last 
days that he visited the committees* Robes* 
{dorrs exclaimed habitually, * All is loaf 
there is no help far it I no longer see a man 

ma ba-ita At* jfcnwtftfatar * ft* nrmifisfirt fch » 
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as of thflir own property Their country 
dies with them , and the revolutions 
which they have appropriated are hut 
a change of Bemtuae No Cromwell 
for Jroince — not even myself 0 But 
meanwhile a very formidable opposition 
was Secretly organising itself m the 
Convention- The project of this law, 
as it struck at nearly all the members 
both of the government and the Con 
ventaon, was accordingly warmly Com 
bated in both the Committees and the 
latter It was brought forward in the 
latter with the knowledge only of Cou 
thon, and, as soon as the discussion was 
Over, it was vehemently assailed in the 
Committee of Public Salvation** The 
truth was, that Robespierre, St Just, 
and iCouthon, now stood nearly alone 
there they beheld the legislature and 
whole offices of government, from the 
highest to the lowest, filled by such an 


infamous set of scoundrels, whom uni 
versal suffrage had brought up to the 
head of affiurs, that they could see no 
chance for the Republic but m extend 
mg extermination to nearly tie whole 
persons in authority m the state, + 

§5 Armed by this accession of power, 
the proscriptions proceeded during the 
next Six weeks with redoubled violence 
The power of the Committee of Public 
Salvation was prodigious, and wielded 
with an energy to which there is no* 
thing comparable m the history of mo* 
dem Europe The ruling principle of 
that extraordinary government was to 
destroy the whole austocracy both of 
rank and talent Power of intellect* 
independence of thought, was in an 
especial manner the object of the Die 
tutor's jealousy , he regarded it with 
more aversion than the aristocracy either 
of birth or wealth $ It was on this 


* The day following the 22d PrairmI Bil 
laud Varennea loudly accused Robespierre 
the moment he entered the Committee and 
upbraided him and Con thon with haring 
brought before the Convention the abomfn 
able decree which filled all true patriots with 
horror When a member of the Committee 

added Billaud, presumes on his own sole 
responsibility to introduce a decree to the 
Convention, liberty is sacrificed to the will of 
an individual 1 see perfectly said Robes 
pierre, that 1 am alone and that no one sup 
ports me ' and forthwith declaimed furiously 
His tones were so loud that many citizens 
assembled in the terrace of the TUilenes 
They closed the windows and the discussion 
went on with the same fervour I know 
Said Robespierre that them is a faction in 
the Convention who wish to destroy me and 
you am hors defending Ruamps. It must 
be said replied Billaud • after your decree 
that you wish to guillotine the Convention 
Robespierre replied excitedly You are all 
witnesses that T do not say that I wish to 

S otiue the National Convention I know 
now' he added turning to Billaud 1 
d I also Jbww thee for an anti-revolution 
ist replied the latter Robespierre became 
much agitated. Walking up and down the 
committee , he even carried his hypocrisy 
the length of shedding team Lboointbb 
de Yen Mttee, fttjton# dfiidcm Membra da 

CoiMU */So* t/m Xwi xxxfil 184 185 
t Among ttfc fury infekeStittt papers found 
In Robespierre's house after his death 
the following note in his own hand 

as to the efcaeter of some of the 

members of the Convention, whose coalite 
overthrow 'All 


mem pert or the convention, i 
apou jlter produced his ove 
* .ffelMiffef* or the Revolution ,i 

stained by infamy ana * 


his silence since the fell of Rapton, and his 
own expulsion from the Jacobins, is m etrik 
ing contrast with his eternal talk before that 
time He confines himself to silent intrigues 
and agitation among the Mountain when the 

sure fatal to the factions^ ^Bwrdm de 1 0m 
has covered himself with crime in La Vendde 
tv hero he delighted, in his orgies with the 
traitoi Tuuk, to slay the volunteers with his 
own luuid He unites treachery with savage 
fliry He has been the moat violent defender 
of atheism He has never ceased striving to 
make the decree proclaiming the existence of 
the Supreme Beings means of raising up one 
mies to the government among the Mountain 
—and ho has succeeded The day of the fete, 
In presence of the people, ha permitted him 
self to indulge in the grossest and most inde 
cent sarcasms on this subjoci Leonard Bour- 
don— & despicable intriguer at all times— was 
one of the principal accomplices and the in 
separable mend of Cloots , he was a party to 
the conspiracy planned at Gobel a Nothing 
can equal the baseness of tho intrigues he seta 
on foot to swell the number of his stipen 
diaries. At the Jacobins he was the orator 
most indefatigable in propagating the don- 
trines of Hubert Neks Mia de la math de 
Robeepkm * Papier? bwbt* da Mtdxmem, 
U 87, m 111, and *x23- 1«8» 

172 

Jt ^T^tiaOhrobMct? Thacatrylagout 
dT the constitution in favour of the people — 
Who km our enemies f The wickea and the 
rich, —The people must be enlightened but 
whet ere the obstacles to the enlightenment 

f8SS»»5. "ho & 

gttwtomin tfttowumir ^*How4a thofllvtt 
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foundation that his authority rested , 
the mass of the people ardently sup 
ported a government which was rapidly 
destroying everything which was above 
them m station, or supenor in ability 
Every man fejt his own consequence 
increased, and his own prospects im 
proved, by the destruction of his more 
able or more fortunate rivals. Inex 
orable towards individuals or leaders, 
Robespierre was careful of protecting 
the masses of the community ; and the 
lower orders, who always have a secret 
pleasure in the depression of their bu 
pen oi*s, beheld with satisfaction the 
thunder which rolled innocuous over 
their heads, striking every one who 
could by possibility stand m their way 
The whole physical strength of the He 
public, which must always be drawn 
from the labouring classes, was thus de 
voted to his will The armed foice of 
Pans, under the orders of Hennot, and 
formed of the lowest of the rabble, was 
at his disposal , the Club of the Jaco 
bins, purified and composed according 
to his orders, was ready to support all 
his projects , the Revolutionary Tnbu 
nal blindly obeyed his commands, the 
new municipality, with Hennot at its 
head, was devoted to his will. By the 
activity of the Jacobin clubs, and the 
universal maintenance of the same in- 
terests, a similar state of things pre- 
vailed in every department of France. 
Universally the lowest class considered 
Robespierre as identified with the Re- 
volution, and as centnng m his person 
all the projects of aggrandisement which 
were afloat m their minds. His speeches 
and measures breathed that ardent wish 
for the amelioration of the working 
classes, by the division of property and 
extirpation of capital, which afterwards, 
under the name of socialism and com 
tnumsrn, and guided by the genius of 
Lamartine and Louis Blanc, so strongly 
agitated Franco and Europe* Hone re 


war to he terminated? 1 Rytlu proscription* 
of traitor out an4 counter revolutionary wnfcr# 
and by the domination of r * — _ 

2 % the punishment of tad and pen- 



JMW Ui Siam & Rebttpmre. JPtipieri ifitiUe 
frwwfc Hhet Robupiem, in IS 


named to contest his authority, but 
the remnants of the Constitutional and 
Girondist parties, who still lingered m 
the Convention. 

$6. In pursuance of these principles, 
the government of Robespierre, amidst 
all its seventy to those who were eithei 
elevated by birth, possessed of fortune, 
distinguished by talent, or allied by 
habit or inclination to any of these 
higher classes, had made several steps 
towards the establishment of mstitu 
tions designed for the elevation and re 
lief of the labouring poor, and which, 
if combined with a just and rational go 
vemment in other respects, might have 
been attended with the most salutary 
effects * Education,*’ said Bar&re, m the 
name of the Committee of Public Salva 
turn, “is the greatest blessing which man 
can receive it is the only one which 
the vicissitudes of time cannot take 
away The incalculable advantage of* 
revolutions is, that merit obtains the 
rank which is due to it, and that each 
citizen Alls the situation for which he 
is qualified by the species of talent 
which he possesses. The republican, 

| therefore, should be instructed In such 
a manner as to be prepared for every 
I situation either of peace or of war 
In pursuance of these principles, it was 
decreed that six young men should be 
sent to Paris from every district m the 
Republic, to be educated at the public 
expense m the Boole de Mart, and 
placed under the immediate direction 
of the Committee of Public Salvation, 
to be instructed in the art of war and 
fortification This was immediately 
earned into effect, and beeame the 
foundation of the far famed Polytechnic 
School, which furnished such an mex 
houstibie supply of skilled officers foij 
the armies of the empire 

37 The frightful misery m the in 
tenor of the empire, the natural result 
of the Revolution, at the same tune 
attracted the attention of government, 
and they prepared to meet rtina nobte 
spirit. “ While the cannon,** said Car 
not, m the name of the Committee of 
Public Salvation, “thunders on the 
frontier, mendicity, that scourge of mo 
narohies, has made fright^ progress 
In the interior Yet it is an evil dw- 
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graceful to a republic, incompatible 
with a popular government. The 
shameful word beggar should be un 
known m a republican dictionary, and 
the picture of mendicity on the earth 
has hitherto been nothing but that of 
constant conspiracies of the class of 
proprietors against that of non propne 
tors Let us leave to insolent despotism 
the construction of hospitals, to bury 
the unfortunates whom it has created, 
or to support for a moment the slaves 
whom it could not devour That hor 
nble generosity of the despot aids him 
in deceiving the people. Despotism 
has favoured the mendicants, only be- 
cause they were base and suppliant 
But what has it done for the general 
wide spread indigence of the country ? 
What for tottering age or helpless in 
fancy 3 What for the bereaved widow 
or the weeping orphan ? Nothing , 
because they were independent, and 
would rather pemh than fall at its feet 
The true principles of beneficence ate 
to succour, in tfmr awn hornet infancy 
and youth, when it ut destitute; manhood , 
where it t$ etch or without employment 
old age , when it u impotent or infirm. 
In pursuance of these just and enlight- 
ened principles, a great variety of re 
gulations were brought forward and de 
creed for the relief, in their own home 
— not chanty 

their education j far the succour of 
middle sged men and Women id aetata 

* The wmom of this law, evidently 
draw® Up w Jtcbewiwpce, and agreed to by 
the OovmmOe h^raUkt Sermon and the 
Oonvonttop, am vwy wmarkablo* and may 
serve pa a model for many governments, 
widish in Other respects with jusuee dewy 
thefr proceedings. Its details are far too 
minute for* w* of general history, bat the , 
WttinMes oh which they were founded were 
them -*i That the succour of the destitute, 

S. That the dUrtittmtlon of relief ehotUdw 

& 5xm&*** *. 

tuw ourpose m^eacn m th e d^ ait ments^f 


of temporary destitution, and for the 
permanent support of widows, the aged, 
and the impotent, as well as those who 
had been mutilated in the public ser 
vice, and their widows and children — 
u Fas eat et ab hoste doom.” The true 
principles of the management of the 
poor are to be found in the report of 
the Committee of Public Salvation, and 
regular governments will never act so 
wisely for their own as well as thur 
peoples intei eat, as when they take 
this leaf out of the book of their ene 
mica.* 

88 Robespierre, shortly before his 
fall, thus summed up the principles of 
hia administration u I have spoken of 
the virtue ot the people , but that vir- 
tue, demonstrated by the whole Revo 
lution, would not alone suffice to defend 
ub against the factions who never cease 
to corrupt and tear asunder the Re 
public Why is that ? Because there 
are two wholly different people m 
France— the mass of the citizens, pure, 
simple, loving justice, and friendly to 
liberty, that mass which has conquered 
its enemies within, and shaken the 
throne of tyrants- the other is an ag- 
gregation of rascals and intriguers, of 
aristocrats and charlatans, who would 
convert power and instruction to no 
other purpose but their own aggran 
disemen t. As long as that impute race 
exists, the condition of the Republic 
will be unhappy said precarious. Lot 
them reign for a d ay, and the country 
% 

For the first* 7,t44*00Q or 585,7*0 a-yW 
For the second, 2 440,000 81.600 

For the third, 8,060,000 128,400 

For sick poor} 

in their qmn ]• 160,000 0 400 

hawses, j 

12,404,000, 406*100 

t 

Use earn allotted to each {taper receiving 
public m, was to be tenuous <44 >0-4*7 for 
each adult, and six sous (ifdjaday for each 
child under ten years of age. The whole re- 
f Ilefwas to be given' in the houses of the poor, 

’ fanditw^wmatedthaty intiwfiwtinsfcfwe 

ZBEUSfttiXiBtSt 

the sick % OQfc There oen fee no 
doubt that these numbers Were below what 
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is losti It is for you to deliver your- 
selves from them by imposing energy 
and unchangeable concert. In saying 
these words, I am perhaps sharpening 
poniards against myself, and it is for 
that very reason that I pronounce them 
You will persevere m your principles 
and your timmphaut march , you will 
stifle crime and save your country I 
have lived enough. I have seen the 
Fiench people start from the depth of 
servitude and debasement to the sum 
nut of glory and of republican virtue 
I have seen their fetters broken, and 
the guilty thrones winch oppressed the 
earth shaken by their triumphant arms. 
I have seen — more marvellous s tall — a 
prodigy which the corruptions of the 
monarchy, and the inexperience of the 
first periods of the Revolution, could 
haidly have permitted us to hope — an 
assembly invested With the power of 
the biench nation, marching with a 
firm and rapid step towards the com 
pletion of the public happiness — de 
voted to the people, and to the triumph 
of equality, worthy of giving to the 
world the signal of liberty and the ex 
ample of every virtue Completo, then, 
citizens, your sublime work ! You have 
placed yourselves in the front rank, to 
sustain the first assault of the enemies 
of humanity We will deserve that 
honour, and we will trace with our 
blood the path to immortality May 
you ever display that unalterable en 
ergy, which is required to enable you 
to resist the monsters of the universe 
combined against you, and enjoy m 
peace the fruits or your virtues, and 
the blessings of th$ people i* 

39 But in the midst of these warm an 
tiupations and eloquent declamation^ 
the finances of the Republic were daily 
falling into a moredeplorable condition, 
and its prodigious expenditure, oxter 
nal and internal, was sustained only by 
a ceaseless and constantly increasing 
issue of assignats By a report of Cam 
bon, the mmistei of finance, on 16th 
May 1794, it appeared that the assignats ; 
which had been created up to that pe- 
riod amounted to the enormous sum 
of 8,778,906,000 francs (£361,120,000 
sterling), of which number there stm 
remained in Circulation 6,898,000,000 


francs, or £235,920,000 Bo immense 
a mass of paper, amounting at the very 
lowest estimate to three times the whole 
present circulation of either France oi 
England, taking both apecie and bank 
notes into view, of course could not ex 
iat in circulation without producing a 
depreciation m its value to a ruinous 
extent, the more especially as the whole 
transactions between man and man in 
the country were at a stand, in conse 
quence of the blasting operation of the 
law of the maximum, and foreign com 
merce, equally with domestic expendi 
ture, was annihilated. But as the as 
Bignats bore a forced caruulati®b, and 
the refusal to take them at par would 
probably lead to a denunciation at the 
nearest revolutionary committee, there 
was no alternative but to shun the pes- 
tilence as much as possible, and avoid 
eithai selling anything, or engaging in 
any transaction whatever in which moo 
uey was employed. But creditors could 
not do this, and fraudulent debtors 
gladly bought up assignats, and forced 
a discharge of their debts for a fiftieth 
or hundredth part of their real value. 

40 While the assignats were thus 
sweeping away the whole capital of the 
state, the march of the Revolution was 
equally devastating and relentless m the 
destruction of human Me. The pro 
ceedings of the Revolutionary Tnbu 
naJ* after the law of 22d Pramal had 
passed, were so bnef as hardly to de- 
serve the name of a trial, while the co- 
lumns of the Momtmr of the following 
day exhibited fatal proof, th$t to be 
arraigned before that tribunal, and sent 
to the guillotine, were in general the 
same thing.* Bands of thirty, forty, and 


* A curious proof of this extraordinary ra- 
Idity Come out subsequently on the trial of 
'ouquier liuTille, WeU cue ot the clerks of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, being asked how 
it happened that some persona had been ex 
ecu tea whose sentences had not even been 
signed gave the following answer * No 
criminal could be executed without a certifi- 
cate of the sentence from the principal clerk 
of court, and the dork, for his own safety, 
would not give tho certificate till he had the 
sentence signed by the judge But the time 
being too short f* copying out Wmm judg- 
ments the some day t&^ferk^obtshied the 

ilS^up* eacjTday at* his leim: 
mean time he ran no risk mg 


* m, vp® 
ijf'themqub 
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fifty persons, were successively brought 
up, often two sets m a day, composed 
of men and women, old, middle-aged, 
and young, generally wholly unconnect- 
ed with each other, and who never knew 
of each other a existence till they heard 
each other s names in one accusation. 
Royalists, Dantomsts, Anarchists, and 
Constitutionalists, were all huddled to- 
gether in One indictment, under a charge 
of w conspiracy against the Republic 
and that fatal word was sufficient to 
Warrant proceeding for life and death 
against a crowd of men and women, 
total strangers to each other, but who 
had aw, from some ground or other, 
awakened the jealousy of the Decemvirs 
The slightest symptom of disapproba 
tion at the existing regime — a woid, a 
look, a gesture, a sigh, a tear, were suf 
ficient, if deponed to by the most in 
famous witness, to secure an immediate 
Condemnation, and upon a charge of 
conspiracy with others whose principles 
and connexions were diametrically op- 
posed to theirs, thus included with them 
in the same doom In this way crowds 
of Royalists and Anarchists were sent 
to the scaffold together, because the one 
had been connected with those who 
blamed the Revolution foi going too 
far, the other for not going far enough 
Even a declaration by women that they 
were pregnaht often failed m procuring 
m much as a temporary suspension of 
their fate * A deplorable emiakty was 
observed between the number ©i per- 
sons indicted one 4gy before the Revo- 
lution#^ T$buns>* and that which ap- 
peared nest day in the columns of the 
Mmitew as haying perished on the 
scaffold, and so generally was the dan 
ger of expressing sympathy with the 

a*t» certificate But in this instance, where 
the sentence produced ia still monk, Legns, 
the clerk who wrote was Mmseif arrested 
at five o clock next morning* and executed 
at four o clo$k in the afternoon. — PmjMs 
de Pouqoibb Turrctig, Mil du Trti, Mv 

i*w**a&Wofc**a*tk 
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victims understood, that no tears were 
shed, nor did mournful visages appear 
even in the streets when the melancholy 
procession proceeded along, conveying 
them to the scaffold , and if a dead body 
was seen on the wayside, the traveller, 
as in the days recorded by Tacitus, 
averted his eyes lest he should be seen 
to shudder, and denounced at the Ja- 
cobin Committee as a counter revolu 
tiomsif 

f The following wore the numbers daily 
executed in Pans during the latter period of 
the Reign of Terror — 


f 17 Framal or 5 Juno 1794 
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41 The trial ot these unhappy eap 

tires was as brief as during the mas 
sucres in the prisons “ Hid you know 
of the conspiracy of the prisons, Don 
val? — “ No “I expected no other 

answer , but it will not avail you ' To 
another* “Are not you an ex noble •” — 
" Yes ’ To a third, “ Are you not a 
priest ? 1 — “ Yes, but I have taken the 
oath " " You have no right to speak, 

be silent “ V/ ere not you architect to 
Madame? — “ Yes, but I was disgraced 
m 1788 ” “ Had you not a father in 
law m the Luxembouig?" — “ Yes 
Such were the questions which cousti 
tuttd the sole tual of the numerous ao 
cu^td, often no witnesses weie called, 
their condemnations were pronounced 
ilrnost as rapidly ns then names were 
le id out the law 22d Prainal had 
dispensed wit 1 the necessity ot taking 
an} evidence when the court wue con 
vmced by moral presumptions The 
indictments weie thrown off by hun 
dreds at once, and the name of the in 
dividual merely filled in , the judgments 
were printed with equal lapidity, in a 
100 m adjoining the court, and several 
thousand copies circuited through 
Tins by little urchins, exclaiming, 
umdst weepiug and distracted crowds, 
“ Here are the names of those who 
liai e gamed pnzes m the lottery of the 
holy guillotine 1 The accused weie 
executed soon affcei leaving the court, 
or at latest on the following afternoon. 

42 Since the law of the 22d Prainal 
had been passed, the heads had fallen 
at the rate of thirty or forty a day 
“ This is well said Fouquier Tmville , 
“ but we must get on more rapidly in 
the next decade > four hundred and fifty 
is the very least that must then be 
served up ' To facilitate this immense 
increase, spies were sent into the pu 
sons in order lb extract from the un 
happy wretches their secrets, and de 
situate to the public accuser those who 
might first be selected. Those infam 
oua wretches soon became the terror of 


and then orgies at the doors of the celh 
with the agents of the police. As thev 
were Bent there to get up a fresh con 
spiracy m the prisons, they were not 
long of accomplishing their purpose 
A hundred and seventy were denounced 
at the Luxembourg alone The spies 
whose mission was soon discovered, 
were caressed, implored by the trem 
bling prisoners, and received whatever 
little sums they had been able to secrete 
about their persons, to keep their names 
out of the black list , but in vain.* The 
names of such as they chose to de 
nouuce were made up m a list^called 
m the prisons “ The Evening Journal, ' 
and the public chariots were sent at 
nightfall to convey them to the Con 
cieigene, preparatory to them tnal on 
the following morning 'When the un 
fortunate captives heard the rolling of 
the wheels of the cars which were sent j 
to convey them, the most agonising 
suspense prevailed m the prisons They 

placed then ears on the bars to hear 
the list, and trembled lest their names 
should be called out by the officers 
Those who were named embraced their 
companions m misfortune, and received 
their last adieus often the most heart- 
rending separations were witnessed , a 
fathei tore himself from the aims of his 
children, a husband from his shrieking 
wife Such a a survived had reason to 
envy the lot of those conducted to the 
den of Fouquier Tmville , restored to 
their cells, they remained m a state of 
suspense worse than death itself till the 
same hour on the following night, wheq 
the rolling of the chariot-wheels renew 
ed the universal agony of the captives 
48. To such a degree did the tor- 
ture of suspense prey upon the minds*! 
of the prisoners, that they became 
not only reckless of life, but anxious 
for death They realised the temble 


the captives They were enclosed as 
suspected persons , but their reel mis- 
sion was soon apparent from their in 
solenoe, their consequential airs, the 
preference shorn them by the jailers, 
you tit 


. * Immense sums of money were given, by 

Much of the captives as had succeeded in 
| cretin# any, to them wretches to praeute even 
f a temnor&rr respite from insertion In fatal 

* nSc ncrdld SSr the smaltt^fees 

Sometimes their gratuities were as high as 
>400 Mar, sometimes as low as a bottle of 

de la Maiaon & 

y 
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peculiarity which Dante describes as 
the last aggravation of the infernal 
regions — 

“ Che b tan to g rev© 

A loir ohe lamentar gli fa si forte? 

Rispose Dicroltd mol to breve 
Quest! non hanno aperonza di roorte,” * 

The inhabitants who had reason to 
apprehend detention became indiffer- 
ent to all the precautions requisite to 
secure their safety , many who had es 
caped, voluntarily surrendered them 
selves to their peisecntors, or waited, 
on the high road, the first band of the 
national guard to apprehend them 
The young Princess of Monaco, in the 
flower of youth and beauty, after re- 
ceiving her sentence, declaied herself 
pregnant, and obtained a respite , the 
honors of surviving those she laved, 
however, so preyed upon her mind, 
that the next day she retracted her de- 
claration “ Citizens,” said she, “ I go 
to death with all the tranquillity which 
innocence inspires*’ Boon after, turn- 
ing to the jailer who accompanied her, 
she gave him a packet, containing a 
lock of her beautiful hair, and said, 
"I have only one favour* to implore of 
you, that you will give this to my son 
promise this as my last and dying re 
quest ” Then, turning to a young wo- 
man near her, recently condemned, she 
exclaimed, M Courage, my dear friend ! 
courage i Crime alone can show weak 
ness 1 * She died with sublime devo 
tion, evincing in her last moments, 
like Madame Roland and Charlotte 
Corday, a serenity rarely witnessed in 
the ether sun » 

44 Madame Lavergne had hoped 
that, by her intercession, she would 
move the hearts of the judges m fa- 
vour of her husband, the commandant 
of Longwy When she saw that all 
was unovadiug, and that sentence of 
death was pronounced, a cry of “ Yivc 
Is Roil” war-heard , all the spectators 
trembled at the fatal words 9 Vive lo 
¥f ex^shned Madame in moe%«^ ; 

I* ” WMtfc doth aggrieve thos, ' 
®wt lMDtfntso imt He straight re- 


J1 1 tell thee briefly these of death 
hope may entertain * 

Castes Dahte, Inferno, Id 43 


getic terms } and When those next her 
exclaimed that she had lost her reason, 
she repeated the same words m a 
calmer voice, so as to leave no room 
far doubt as to her deliberate inten 
tion She obtained the recompense 
she desired in dying beside her hus 
band Boon after a sistei followed the 
same method to avoid surviving her 
brother, and a young woman, to ac- 
company the object of her affection to 
anothci world. Madame de Grammont, 
disdaining to employ words in her own 
defence, which she well knew wonld 
be unavailing, protested only the inno- 
cence of Mademoiselle du Chatelet, who 
sat at the bar beside her f Servants 
frequently insisted upon accompanying 
their masters to prison, and perished 
with them on the soaffold Many 
daughters went on their knees to the 
members of the Revolutionary Com 
mittee, to be allowed to join their pa 
rents in captivity, and, when brought 
to trial, pleaded guilty to the same 
charges The efforts of the court and 
jury were unable to make them sepa- 
rate their cases; the tears of their 
parents even were unavailing m the 
generous contention, filial affection pre 
vailed over parental love*# A father 
and son were confined together m the 
MaisonSt Lazare, the latter was mvolv 
ed in one of the fabricated conspiracies 
of the prison when hia name was called 
out to stand his trial, his father came 
forward, and, by personating his son, 
was the means of saving his life, by 
dying in his stead. ** Do you know, 
said the President of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal to Isabeati, 41 in whose pre 
sene© you are standing Yes, re 

t “t am aware 1 said the “it would be 
Isolds to speak about myself but what has 
this angel done ? (pointing to Madame du 
Chatoieu—abe who never took my port in 
public strife, who belonged to no party, was 
involved in no intrigues, but Was devoted 
only to works of conscious benevolence 
there are ethers as innocent « none so little 
liable to suspicion m she "—SxKao ns Meil- 
ham Uf 

1 "OiBtatdel 0 atrifh of Wondrous kind? 
Whey* love and virtue such contention 


Victor had formeed assign d, 
teach other’s safety sought ** 
JermcUm Jtellvered, It 31 


Their 
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plied the undaunted young man , “ it 
is here that formerly virtue judged 
crime, and that now crime murders in- 
nocence.” Nearly all the members of 
the old Parliament of Pam suffered on 
the scaffold. One of them, M. Legrand 
d’Alleray, was, with his wife, accused 
of having corresponded with his etm 
grant son Even Fouquier Tinville 
was softened. " Here,” said he, “ is the 
lettei biought to your charge but I 
know your writing , it is a forgery ” — 
u Let me see the paper,” said d* Alleray 
“ You are mistaken,” said the intrepid 
old man, "it is both my writing and 
my signature * — u Doubtless,” replied 
Fouquier, still desirous to save him, 
" you were not acquainted with the law 
which made it capital to correspond 
with emigrants ?” — “You are mistaken 
again/ said d'Alleray “I knew of 
that law , but I knew also of another, 
prioi and superior, which commands 
parents to sacrifice their lives for their 
children ” Still Fouquier Tinville tried 
to furnish him with excuses , but the 
old man constantly eluded them, and 
at length said' — “ X see your object, and 
thank you for it , but my wife and I 
will not purchase life by falsehood 
better to die at once* We have grown 
old together, without having ever told 
a falsehood , we uni not begin when 
on the verge of the grave* Do your 
duty, we shall dooms* We blame you 
not , the fault is that of the law. ’ They 
were sent to the scaffold. 

45 Tlie vengeance of the tyrants fell 
with peculiar seventy upon all whose 
* talents oi descent distinguished them 
from the rest of mankind. The son of 
Buffon, the daughter of Veraet, perish 
ed without regard to the iUustnous 
names they bore When the former 
was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, or? the charge of being irnpH 
cated m the conspiracy m the Liigpqwy 
bourg, he said, was confined m the 
St Lazare* and couldnot haveconspnred 
m ths Lwmbourg *—■* No matter^ 
Bald Fouquier TinViIle, "you have ooa 
spired wvw&m, * and he was exe- 
cuted with the prisoners from the 
Luxembourg On being placed: on the 
scaffold, he said, "I am the Son of 
Buffon” and presented has anas to be 


bound Flomn, the eloquent novel 
ist, pleaded, m vain, in a touching pe 
tition from prison, that his life had 
been devoted to the service of mankind, 
that he had been threatened with the 
Hostile for some of his productions, 
and that the hand which had drawn 
the romance of William Tell, and de 
panted a paternal government under 
Numa, could not be suspected of a 
leaning to despotism. He was not exe 
cuted, as the fall of Robespierre pre 
vented it , but he was so horror-struck 
with the scenes he had witnessed m 
prison, that he died aftei the hour of 
deliverance had an ived. Lavoisier was 
cut off m the midst of his profound 
chemical researches , he pleaded m vam 
for a respite to complete a scientific dis 
covery Almost all the members of the 
French Academy were m jail, m hourly 
expectation of their fate Boucher, an 
amiable poet, a few hours before hiS 
death, sent his miniature to his children, 
accompanied by these touching lines — 

No vcm* ^tonnes pas, ohjets ohormans et 
doux. 

Si quelque air do tristease obscurcit men 


Lowqu’un crayon savant deasinaifc mou 
image* 

3 atteudaiB Wchafimd etjesoogeais H vous 

Andrd Chenier, a young man whose 
eloquent writings pointed him out as 
the future historian of the Revolution, 
and Ohamfort, one of its earliest and 
ablest supporter*, were executed at the 
same time The former was engaged, 
immediately before h» execution, m 
composing some pathetic stanzas, ad 
dressed to Mademoiselle da Coigay, for 
whom he had conceived a romantic at- 
tachment in prison, among which is to 
found the following — 

** Pettt-Stre avant quo Insure an eerdo pay- 
monte 

Ait po»4 aur 1 £ra*U brUkafc, _ . 

Bans lessoixREte pasoti sftrouteestbom^, 
Son pled sonwro et Vigilant 

Be aommeW du tombeau pmweraamspsR- 

Atthis unfinished stanza the posAwjm 
summoned to the gudlotofc w 
bedtber $ osepK 'fche had fbuwr to 

save hie hfo, refused 
the tears of their common ptop^pros- 
tsrato before him. 

sfceekd the young revolutionist ag must 
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the first feelings of nature, Boucher 
and Andrb Chdmer were seated together 
in tiie chariot, and discoursed there, 
like Cato, on the immortality of the 
souL Chbnier, when on the scaffold, 
struck his head against one of the 
beams of the guillotine, exclaiming, 
4i ’Tie 1 a pity t there was something 
there,” A few weeks longer would 
have swept off the whole literary talent 
as well as dignified names of Franoe In 
a single night three hundred families of 
the Faubourg St Germain were thrown 
into prison Their only crimes were 
the histone names which they bone, 
embracing all that was illustrious in 
the military, parliamentary, or ecclesi 
asticti history of Franca There was 

them with^-their names, their rani, 
their historic celebrity, wei© sufficient. 

46 In the midst of the general mas 
Wre, Malesherbes, the generous and 
intrepid defender of Louis XVL, was 
too immaculate a character to escape 
destruction. For some time he had 
lived in the country, in the closest re- 
tirement, a young man accused of be 
mg an emigrant, concealed in Ins house, 
furnished a pretext for the apprehen 
Sion of the venerable old man and all 
hb family When he arrived at the 
prison, all the captives rose up and 
crowded round him they brought him 
a seat “ I thank you, ’ said he, * for 
the attention you pay to my age , but 
I perceive one amongst you feebler than 
myerif— giveittohim " AT© was brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
with his whole family even the judges 
of that sanguinary court turned aside 
their heads to avoid beholding the 
heart-rending^ spectacle. They were 
all condemned together His daughter, 
Madame de Romtnbo, when preparing 1 
to mount the perceived 

Mademoiselle SombreuH, whose heroic 
devotion had saved herfstiier on the 
2d of September* but who had again 
followed him to prison. 
herself into her A, elm 
“You have had the mod t<A& to; 
save your father, and i have the gtey 
of dying with mine Malesherbes 

stumbled over a stone wthe crossed the ; 
court, with his am» trtin&toiftNml* 


the chariot he said with a smile— 

* That is a bad omen a Roman would 
have turned back,” Recollecting, With 
tile malice of demons, the heroic man 
ner in which he hod come forward to 
defend theunhappy Louis, the monsters 
applied to him the cruel privilege in 
vented in those dayB of woe, for such 
as were esteemed the greatest criminals. 
He was selected as the last victim foi 
execution, and had the agony of seeing 
his daughter, Madame Rozambo, and 
granddaughter, Madame de Chateau 
bnand, with her husband, guillotined 
before his eyes, ere death put a period 
to his sufferings * When bound to the 
plank, his grey hairs were observed to 
be sprinkled with the blood of the 
children he had seen suffer before him 
With him was included in the indict- 
ment M. d Esprdmdnil, so long the idol 
of the populace of Pans, and who had 
done so much m its earlier stages to 
urge on the Revolution. He was con 
demned and executed with Malesherbea, 
ahd evinced, the same sublime constancy 
m his last moments 

47 The next trial of note, and per 
haps tiie most iniquitous of the many 
iniquitous ones which took place before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, was that 
of the farmers general of the revenue 
The only motive for their prosecution 
appear to have been the hope of ob 
taming something considerable from 
the confiscation of them estates , but 
the Committee of Public Salvation had 
much difficulty m finding any charge 
to prefer against them. On 5th May, 
Lupin read a long report to the Con 
ventnm, concluding with a motion, 
which, like til the Others at that period. 
Was unwiimdusly adopted, that aH the 
farmem-generti then lmng should be 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
Tfqtimr they i«CordNhg!fy brought 
oh the $th, and at bW condemned to 
be execute^ The thing like a 
criminal act adduced against them was 
that ef hsvihg pmlised usurious profits, 

* trfft sran pena ©he In morte 
CSw S»t Kmetlhmanri duuque 

Mmgp, ilettiu pris, Filad© poacia , 

^ Ajb tv scene 4 

-** tew ii#htiwd is the spirit of 

<kn©$£y in til ages t 
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and mixed mater mith their tobacco prior Versailles Like the king and queen, 
to 1776 to make it imgh heavier On she manifested the utmost composure 
these charges they were all straightway and serenity when under examination , 
condemned. When going to the scaf her answers, clear, distinct, and per 
fold, It was discovered that in the hurry fectly true, left ho room for suspicion 
three subordinate officers had been sen or misconstruction Being accused of 
tenced instead of three farmers-general, having succoured some men who had 
and twenty eight only were executed , been wounded in the Champs Elys&B, 
but the three missing ones were soon on the occasion of the revolt, she re 
after got, all between seventy and eighty plied — “ Humanity alone led me to 
years of age, and guillotined without dress their wounds, X needed no m 
mercy* Shortly after, the Abb4 de quiry into the ongin of their sufferings 
F^nelon, grand nephew of the lllus- to feel the obligation to relieve them 
tnous prelate of the same name, was I never thought this a merit, but I can 
led forth to execution. He was eighty not see how it can he considered as a 
nine years old, and had spent his long crime ” — “ Admit, at least,” said the 
life m deeds of beneficence He went president, a that you have nourished 
to death surrounded by a crowd of in the young Capet the hope of regain- 
orphan Savoyard children, to whom he ing the throne of his father” — “ I de 
had acted as a father Such was his voted myself/’ said she, M to the care of 
bodily weakness, owing to his great age, that infant, who was the more dear to 
that he required to be helped up the me as he had lost those to whom be 
steps of the scaffold but the firmness owed his being ” Being accused of be 
of his mind was unshaken , and his last mg an accomplice of the tyrant—" If 
lequest was, that his arms should be my brother had been a tyrant,” she re 
unbouhd, that he might give his last plied, u neither you nor I would have 
blessing to his numerous protigt*. The been Where we now are” She was 
request was granted, and they received sentenced along with many others of 
the benediction kneeling and in tears illustrious rank and dignified virtue 
around the scaffold. On being taken to the room where the 

48 Madame Elizabeth, sister to Louis condemned Were assembled, she ex 
XVI., was the next victim. When she horted them with so much calmness 
was brought before the Revolutionary and serenity to die, that they were aU 
Tribunal, the judges and the jury mam encouraged by her example On the 
feated an unusual degree of lmpatienoe chariot she declared that one of her 
for her condemnation. She was brought companions had disclosed to her that 
into court with twenty four other per she was pregnant, and thus waa the 
eons, most of them of high birth or means of saving her frdm destruction, 
descent. "What has she to complain When she had asc&nded the scaffold, 
of t” said Fouquier Tmville, casting his the executioner rudely undid the clasp 
eyes on the illustrious group * when Which closed the veil aorofts her breast, 
she sees herself at the mot of the scaf “ In the name of modesty,” she said to 
fold surrounded by that faithful no* one of the bystanders whose arms were 
blesse, she will believe herstif still at not tied, "cover my bosom ”t She 
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embraoed all her companions as theysuc- 
©oasively mounted the scaffold she her 
self, aceerdiBg to the usual custom of 
tlm period, being selected to suffer last 
S ho died with the serenity of an angel, 
playing for those who had taken her 
Me The beauty of her form, and the 
p lacabty of her expression, awakened 
sentiments of commiseration even 
among the most savage of the revolu 
tionaay spectators With her was ex 
ecuted madam© de Montmonn — the 
same who, When the States General 
walked m procession to church on Hay 
4, 1789, expressed to Hadame de Steel 
her distrust in the unbounded hopes of 
felicity to France which the latter an 
ticipated from the Revolution.* 

49 Custwe, son of the celebrated 
general of the same name, Was executed 
for having let fall some expressions of 
attachment to hie father , Alexander 
Beauhamais, for having failed to raise 
the siege of Mayenoe The former had 
been offered, the night before his execu 
tion, the certain means of escape, be 
refused to make use of them, as htn 
domg so would have endangered the 
life Of the daughter of his jailer, who 
had generously been instrumental in 
aamigfog the plan for his delivery 
Thirty thousand francs had bribed the 
jailer , the carnage was ready ; his Weep- 
mg wife threw herself at hxa fitefc, con 
jmoghim to make use of these moms 
df escape, but he resolutely refused, 
lest he should endanger who h ad 
pedRed all hat his behalf, andwas ciir- 

reoQfterhg her senate she was *m _ . . 

lag bar tern dothe* about her; so a* to ten 

oeftl her JlHite, arid alter teiutf her hoW She 

they calmly awaited mSSSSISmSr* She 
^patched w the 





vied off to the scaffold, while Hadame 
Oustiue lay insensible on the floor of 
his celt The letter of Beanhamais, the 
night before his execution, was couched 
in the moat touching stream of elo- 
quence Harshal Luokmrr, whom the 
Jacobins had so long represented as the 
destined saviour of France , General 
Biton, whose amiable qualities, not 
withstonding the profligacy of his cha 
motor, had long endeared him to society , 
General Lamarhfcre, whose successful 
war of posts had eO long covered the 
northern frontier, and many other dis 
tmgmshed warriors, were sent to the 
scaffold All Viewed the same heroism 
in their last moments , but not greater 
than was displayed by pacific citizens 
and young women, who had been total 
ly unaccustomed to face danger It was 
in the class of nobles that the greatest 
courage was shown they firmly pro- 
tested their devotion to their God and 
their king, and their readiness to die 
in their service; The priests died like 
worthy martyrs of their faith, bestow 
mg to their last moments the succours 
of religion on the captives about to 
Buffer, with whom they were surround 
edL Many of the peasants and poorer 
classes piteously bewailed their fate m 
being cut off, they knew not why, and 
condemned, they knew not with whom 
Dietrich, mayor of Strassburg, one of 
the most ardent friends of liberty, wrote 
to has son the night before hie execu 
tion— a s he valued hft last blessing, 
never to attempt to revenge his death” 


of the Spectators, by miemg piteous 
me* on the chariot, tout emving m & 
frenzy df terror wfl&t the executioners 
on the scaffold , it was Hadame da 
Bwi, the associated the infamous 

g easures of Louis XV £1* had made 
nr escape te Lc«bd^ Ret returned to 
France to dimater hw diamonds end 

yewek, which she he&deo*e% buned 

a tree m her park, *t Lucteanea* 

l^neax Verifies. Shewn* themb^myed 

Zamora, a black page, oh wwm 
hod hmg lavished fite moeb tu*- 
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ance and deration to the Republic.” 
Her due black hair behind wee ant off, 
buf that in front remained , end she 
shook her heed in the hope of soften 
ingthe people by the display of her 
still beautiful ringlets Someaiuongfhe 
bystanders shuddered, others laughed. 
Instead of answering, the executioner j 
pointed out, smiling, the block on the 
guillotine on which her head was to 
rest When lifted on the scaffold, being 
unable to stand, she piteously prayed 
for a minute's respite, and uttered 
shrieks when bound to the plank which 
froze every heart with horror Y et was 
this lamentable spectacle not without a 
beneficial effect , it recalled the people 
to a sense of the horror of the punish, 
ment, which, from the general heroism 
or resignation of the victims, had Come, 
strange to say, to be almost forgotten.* 
60 While prostituted beauty was 
thus evincing a fearful picture of the 
weakness of splendid guilt in its last 
moments, the courage with which a 
number of young women, supported by 
the recollections of virtue and the m 
finance of religion, underwent the same 
fate, excited universal astonishment and 
sympathy Two cases m particular, at 
the very close of the Reign of Terror, 
attracted general notice, and contnbut 
ed in no small degree to produce a gene 
ral heart-su<^ening at the reign of blood 
They are thus described by an eyewrt* 
ness of these melancholy scenes On 
the 28th of May, fourteen young women 
of Verdun were brought out fbr execu 
tion together, fi>i no other crime but 
that of having presented bouquets of; 
flowers to the King of Prussia, when 
he entered the town In 1722. They 


* M It is among the nobility that X have 

IMS an evttWitau&UL aw m* »af 


limited devotion. 


, their cnaRef" 
and; theh- ua- 
abed 


with jew their blood Oh 'theJBMd mr ttu 
mum of tb© monarchy Bat what excited 
the most universal sympathy was the much 
*0# resumatfon of the ministem of the (Me 
thm teWDn. They ministered to fit# an 
happy ptietmer* fit their last moUHmte^thej 
sSead before them all the imwaia^mo 
religion, and taught them tqfo&ujKmdtatt 
as theagylum 


they themselves 
virtue^ Wad jpw ' 
all its purity 0 * 


were all alike dressed m white, as if they 
had been going to a marriage. Their 
youth, their beauty, them innocent air, 
touched even the most savage hearts 
with pity, and many tears were secretly 
shed at the sight of so many innocent 
human beings being taken together to 
the scaffold. It was generally observed, 
after they had been guillotined, that it 
was like cutting (he spring out of the 
year A few days after, the whole nuns 
of the A bbey of Montmartre, with the 
lady abbess at their head, were executed 
together They began to chant the 
Salve Regina as they left the doors of 
the Conciergene, and continued sing- 
ing during their whole passage along the 
streets , and the moumftd strain had 
not ceased, though they were eighteen 
in number, tall the head of the last 
had fallen under the guillotine Their 
constancy, piety, and resignation pro- 
duced a profound impression on tl \sf 
multitude, long unaccnstomedto impres- 
sions of that description and for once 
silenced the furies of the guillotine, + 
who usually danced round the loaded 
ch&nots, singing revolutionary songs, 
from the time they left the doors of the 
Conciergene till they reached the scaf 
fold in the Place de la Revolution. It 
was chiefly in consequence of the mourn- 
ful impression produced by this execu- 
tion, that the place of punishment was 
removed, first to the place fit Antoine 
on the 2d June, and <m the 7th to the 
Bamtae du Trfine, m the Faubourg fit 
Antoine.” The furies of the guillotine, 
paid fbr ihefcr iuauRs, at m early hour 
he chariots 


which awaited the victims In the court 
of the Palace of Justice, while the exe* 
dutionett were drinking in the nemhh, 
homing and, when w# 

\ were scatsd, danced round 
■" it%esste; tnori rm p thehr 
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a few details, in addition to those con 
tamed m the former chapters, may serve 
aa an example of the rest The disturb 
ances on the northern frontier led to the 
special mission of a monster named Le 
bon to those districts, armed with the 
full power of the Revolutionary Govern 
men! His appearance in these depart 
ments could he compared to nothing but 
the apparition of those hideous funes so 
much the object of dread m the times 
of paganism In the city of Arras, above 
two thousand persons, brought there 
from the neighbounngdepartments, per- 
ished by the guillotine. To odd to the 
tortures of his victim, Lebon kept a man 
in suspense for a quarter of an hour under 
the blade of the guillotine, in order to 
augment the bitterness of death by read 
mg, before it fell, a letter which he knew 
would distress him. Hedidthesamewith 
two young Englishwomen, who, under 
^pretence of being aristocrats, had been 
sent to the scaffold. “ It is well,” said 
he, “that the aristocrats like you should 
hear, in theirlast moments, the triumph 
of our armies ” “ Monster f ” said one of 
the English ladies* Mias Plunkett, “you 
think to increase the bitterness of death ; 
but undeceive yourself though women, 
we can die courageously* and you will 
die the death of a coward/ Yet even 
these atrocities were palliated m the 
Convention, when the peopleof the north 
implored an investigation into them. 
“ The proceedings of Lebon/ said Bo* 


rfcre, “may have been a little harsh as 
to form , but these charges have been 
suggested by wily aristocrats. The man 
who crushes the enemies of the people 
can never be a proper object of censure 
'What is not permitted to the hatred of 
a republican against aristocracy? How 
many generous sentiments atone for 
seeming harshness m the prosecution 
of the public enemies ! Revolutionary 
measures are ever to be spoken of with 
respect.' The Convention jiassed to the 
order of the day It is no wonder they 
did so , for it appears, from a letter of 
the Committee of Public Salvation still 
extant, that his proceedings were ex 
pressly enjoined by themselves.* Mm 
ghng treachery and seduction with san 
gumary oppression, this monster in the 
human form turned the despotic powers 
with which he was invested into the 
means of individual gratification. After 
having disgraced the wife of a noble* 
man, who yielded to his embraces m 
order to save her husband's life, he put 
the man to death before the eyes of his 
devoted consort, a species of treachery 
so common, says Prudhomme, that the 
examples of it were innumerable. ChSl 
dren whom he had corrupted were em 
ployed by him as spies upon their pa 
rents , and so infectious did the cruel 
example become, that the favourite 
amusement of this little band was put- 
ting to death birds and small animals, 
with little guillotines made for their use. + 


♦ The Committee, oitlsart colleague, re 
minds you that, invested with unlimited 
powers, you ought energetically to adopt 
every measure requisite for the puttie safety 

pow^ P a^ U ^Umi^ 0a ^?attme^ty pro 
uounced by the Gape&aa Constitution (that 
of im) afid appeals to by all Swt.fla 
creants, is a crime In itself winch cannot 
shield others , sins against the Republic can 
only be redeemed by the axe. The tyrant 
appealed to it*- the tyrant was stricken 
Shake oyer the heads of the traitors the 
torch and the axe go forward, eitisen col 
league, in this mvoluBonaiy trsek which you 
have courageously marked out the Commit* 
tee applauds your laboura^wteiM* ^ 
BmLAVnVijucHHSs, Om, fm 

gjsss; aw 

.y&SSSW-* 
S.&53I Z 



would be dit oft the moment I ordered it* 
Lebon bos returned from Pans „ im- 
mediately a jury ! terrible, similar to that at 
Paris, has been adopted at the revolutionary 
tribunal A vigorous afreet has caused the 
incarceration of the Wives or husbands of the 
male and femal e aristocrats already in prison. 
A search has just been made by a emmmum 
anUnte of seven patriots (I was one hr them). 
The guUlotine^wiWMrfosn im sine* i dukes, 
marquises, count*, borons male tmdfemm 
jm Ukt Jmt ^Darvhb d EcSmmssbX, No 
“**** 

, It is a curious foot, highly illustrative of 
the progress of wvotoricus, that thismonster 

not tlb&bad ordem from 

“ hi^hgeon in csss 

ateoClties<»mmonc5»d. Let 
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52 The career of Gamer at Nantes, 
where the popular vengeance was to he 
inflicted on the Royalists of the western 
provinces, was still more relentless * 
One of the depots for the prisoners 
contained fifteen hundred women and 
children, who, without eithei beds or 
straw, were huddled together on the 
damp floor, and often kept two days 
without food. The men purchased their 
lives only by bribery, the women by 
prostitution. Suoh as withstood the 
advances of their oppressors were sent 
without mercy to the scaffold the chd 
dren, who had neither money nor plea- 
sure to offer, were all sacrificed. Re- 
peated fusillades cut them down. Five 
hundred of these innocents of both sexes, 
the eldest of whom was pot fourteen 
> ears old, were on one occasion led out 
to the same spot to be shot. Never 
was bo deplorable a spectacle witnessed. 
The littleness of their stature caused 
mostof the bullets, at the first discharge* 
to flyover their heads, they broke their 
bonds, rushed into the ranks of the 
executioners, clung round their knees, 
and, with supplicating hands and agon 
i«ed looks, sought for meroy Nothing 
could soften these assassins ,f they put 


* * Everything without exception- was bum 
od, massacred, destroyed towns, burghs, vil 
tags* have disappeared, and the sword has 
finished what die flames had spared It is 
thus that La Vendee has been revived Hap 
port deJvuwJtU d RoBKSPTEBfcE, SOVentose, 
1794, Papterg fnJdtfg trouvtt cm Bdbegfncm, 
No « 8 


t ‘ Who eon relate the horrors of that day 
When first these walls became the victor’s 

tntfX* a stride devouring (daughter 

passdt 

And swept promiscuous orders hi her 

haste! 

O'er noblfe sod plebeian ranged the sword , 
Nor pity, nor remorse one pause aflbrd. 
The atiSng ipieete wlthblSdwere (dotted 

And sacred tempi ea stood in pools of gow* 
The ruthless steel, impatient Of delay. 
Forbade the aireto Engerottt his day j 
It struck the bending m&c to the earth, 
And cropp d fbe wsBfcg infest at hie WttSf 
(Can infiocent* the rage of parties kn^w. 
And they whene'er offended find a fee!) 
Age is no plea end childhood no defence, 
To kfll is all the murderer's pretend 
Bag* stays not to inquire who ought to die, 
Numbers must fell, no matter which or 
why* 

Lccav, PfatmHft, 8 99 


them to death even when lying at their 
feet A large party of women, most of 
whom were with child? and many with 
babes at their breast, were put on board 
the boats m the Loire. The innocent 
caresses, the unconscious smiles of these 
little innocents, filled their mothers 
breasts with inexpressible anguish, they 
fondly pressed them to their bosoms, 
weeping over them foi the last time 
One of them was delivered of an infant 
on the quay, hardly were the agonies 
of childbed over, when Bhe was pushed, 
with the new bom innocent, into the 
galley After being stripped naked, their 
hands were tied behmd their backs , then 
Shrieks and lamentations were answer 
ed by strokes of the sabre , and while 
struggling betwixt terror and shame to 
conceal their nudity from the gaze of 
the executioners, the signal was given, 
the planks cut, and the shrieking vie 
time buned in the waves Camei him 
self had a vessel elegantly fitted up, 
which plied on the Loire, and m which, 
surrounded by a number of friends and 
courtesans, he enjoyed the spectacle of 
the sufferings of the Royalists Female 
jealousy added in the nest of the aban 
doned ministers of his pleasures , they 
enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing their 
rivals destroyed. The shrieks of some 
hundred victims precipitated into the 
waves did not interrupt for more than 
a mmute or two the revels in this float 
mg palace of wine mid licentiousness 
Human cruelty, it would be supposed, 
could hardly go beyond these exeeu 
taons , but they were surpassed by Le 
bon$ at Bordeaux $ A woman was ac 
©used of having wept at the execution 
of her bmh ma she was condemned, 
amidst the applauses of the multitude, 
to Sit several hours under the su%- 
pended blade, which shed npon her, 

t Bon of the LSbon at Arras. 

| The principloof the commissioners at Bo*v 
deaux was to destroy the mercantile arteto- 
craoy "The TMrcantH* arittocmcy feed %* 
degtroyed %e that of the prieefhood and the 
nobility The cmjmflwlonora strike mm* 
tbejy pardon no one. because they «» ©on- 
vtaoea tel such, ofifcbe mS«'xw« have jaofc 

hearts. frowafe dfife JSfet 
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drop by drop, the blood of the deceased, 
whose corpse was above her on the scaf 
fold, before she*waa released by death 
froia her agony 

58 One of the most extonordmary 
features of these terrible times, was the 
apathy which the better classes, both 
in Paris and the provinces, evinced, and 
the universal disposition to bury ansi 
ety m the delinum of present enjoy- 
ment. The people who escaped death 
went to the operas without m tennis 
sion, with equal unconcern whether 
thirty or a hundred heads had fallen 
during the day The class of proprie- 
tors at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and all 
the principal towns, timid and vacil- 
lating, could not be prevailed on to 
quit their hearths , whi)e the Jacobins, 
ardent, reckless, and indefatigable, in 
ured to crime, plunged a merciless 
sword into the bosom of the country 
xhe soldierseverywheresupporfced their 
tyranny the prospect of ransacking 
cellars, ravishing women, end plunder 
mg coffers, made them universally faith 
ful to the government St Just, When 
sent down by Robespierre to Stress 
burg wrote to him that the excess of 
cruelty had blunted men to its effects. 
The careei of Tallien at Bordeaux at 
first was equally sanguinary m a 
short time Beven hundred victims per- 
ished on the scaffold. But he was at 
length awakened to more humane feel 
mgs by the influence of his beautiful 
mistress, wbonti he afterwards married, 
Madamed* Foaten&y,* one Of these sm 
gulair characters whom the Revolution 
laisSd to eminence; and who had the 


virtue to apply the influence which her 
personal channs gave her to the pur 
poses of humanity "When in a 
country which we all conceived to be 
on toe point of regeneration,* 1 says 
Bouvet, u the men of property were 
everywhere so timid, and the wicked 
so audacious, it became evident that all 
assemblages of men, once dignified with 
the name of the people by such fools 
as myself, are, m truth, nothing more 
than an imbecile herd, too happy to be 
permitted v to crouch under the joke of 
a despotic master u 
51 The Committee of Public Salva- 
tion incessantly urged #ouquier Tin 
ville, the public accuser, to accelerate 
the executions He himself declared, 
on lus subsequent trial, " that on one 
occasion they ordered him to increase 
them to one hundred and fifty arday, 
and that the proposal filled ms mind 
with such horror, that as he returned 
by the Seme, the river appeared to run 
red with blood, and the pavement on the 
streets to be strewn with decapitated 
human heads.” The pretended couspi 
racy in the prisons served as on ex 
cuss for a frightful multiplication w 
the number of victims. One hundred 
and sixty were denounced m the prison 
of the Luxembourg alone, and from one 
to two hundred in the other prisons of 

m toe prison of La Force, was made tfie 
ground for sending ©ever*! hundreds to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal Fouqmer 
Tamil© had made mdk an enlargement 
of to® hall of that dreaded otrnrt, that 
room was afforded for one hundred and 


* Madkme d# Fmrtenay whose humanity, 
not less than her beauty, readers her de 
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TMroigne de Jforlocrarl at Porto sheemousod 
the cause of the Revolution Dressed as an 


a tricolor plume she was to be seen at the 
dubs, the theatres, and on horseback in toe 
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sixty to be tried at once , and be pro 
posed to place at the bar the mole 
prisoners charged with the conspiracy 
in the Luxembourg at one sitting He 
even went so far as to erect a guillotine 
m the courtroom, m ©idei to execute 
the prisoners the moment the sentence 
was pronounced , but Collot d’Herbois 
objected to this, as tending “to de 
moralise punishment.” A guillotine 
bad been prepared, however, with four 
blades placed crosswise, which could 
behead four prisoners at once. 

55 But there is a hunt to human 
aitffermg-HSui h Ar when indignant na- 
ture will no longersubmit, and courage 
arises out of despair That avenging 
hour was fast approaching The length- 
ened hies of prisoners daily led to the 
scaffold had long excited the comuu 
aeration of the better classes in Paris , 
the shops m the Bus St Honor <$ were 
shut, and its pavement deserted, when 
the melancholy procession, moving to- 
wards the Place de la Ed volution, 
passed along Alarmed at these signs of 
dissatisfaction, the Committee changed, 
as already mentioned, the place of exe- 
cution, and fixed it first on the Place 
St Antoine, and soon affect at the Bai 
nfcre du Trdne, in the Faubouig St 
Antoine, But even the workmen of 
that revolutionary district ere long ma- 
nifested impatience at the constant re- 
petition of the dismal spectacle The 
middle classes, who constituted the 
strength of the national guard m Pans, 
began to be alarmed at the rapid pro 

hums At first the nobles adTecdesi 
astics only were included by degrees 
the whole landed proprietors Were 
leached , but now the Work of destruc- 
tion seemed *o be feet approaching 
eveiy class above the lowest On the 
lists of the Revolutionaqr Tribunal, in 
the latter days of the Rwgb df T«w^ 
are to befound tailors, shoemakers, heir- ( 
dressers, butchers, farmers, mechanics, . 
and workmen, accused of anti reran- i 
tionary principles. From the loth 
•June to the 17th July, that court had 
sentenced twelve hundred and eighty 
five persons to death. The people Mk 
pity for those prosoriptiohs, not wF 


from their frequency, but their near 
approach to themselves. Their reason, 
was at length awakened by the revolu 
tionaxy fever having exhausted itself , 
humanity began to react against the 
ceaseless effusion of human blood, after 
all their enemies had been destroyed. 

It was impossible that pity should not 
at length be awakened In the breast of 
the spectators, for never had such 
scenes of woe been exhibited to the 
public gaze 4t The funeral cars,” says 
the republican historian, Lamartine, 
“often held together the husband, wife, 
and all their children. Their implor 
mg visages, which mutually regarded 
each other with the tender expression 
of a last look, the heads of daughters 
| felling on the knees of their mothers, 

| of wives on the shoulders of their hue- 
bands, the pressure of heart against 
j heart, both of which were so soon to * 
cease to beat — now grey hairs and au 
bum locks cut by the same scissors, 
now wrinkled heads and charming 
visages falling under the same axe , the 
slow march of the cortege, the mono 
tonous rolling of the wheels, the hedge 
of sabres around the procession, the 
stifled sobs of the victims, the hisses 
of the populace, the ones of the farces 
of the guillotine"— all impressed a 
mournful character on these assassma 
tions, which seemed to be provided for 
no other purpose but to serve for the 
pastime of the people.” 

56 A considerable party in the Con 
vention eagerly embraced the same sen 
laments their conspicuous situation 
rendered it probable that they would 
be among the first victims, and every 
one, in the hope of savmg hut own hfe, 
ardently prtyed fer the downfall of the 
tyrants. It was well known m that* 
Assembly that Robespierre had let fell 
some expressions, indicating an inten- 
tion to destroy many Of Its members, 
and tfco few of 22d Pr$«»l w*w regard 
edasa means of attaining that object. 
The Committee of PnbaoSalvxImti jgm 
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Revolutionary Tribunal/’ exclaimed 
Billaud Varenues, “thinks it has made 
a great effort when it strikes off seventy 
heads inlay , hut the people are easily 
habituated to what they always behold 
to inspire terror, we must double the 
number " u How timid you are m the 
capital 1 ” said Collot d'Herbois , “can 

S ur ears not stand the sound of artil 
y? It is a proof of weakness to exe 
cute your enemies one after another , 
you should mow them at once down 
with cannon," The judges of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, many of whom 
came from the galleys of Toulon, la- 
boured incessantly at the work of ex 
termination, and mingled Indecent n 
b&Ldry and jests with their unrelenting 
Cruelty to die crowds of captives who 
were brought before them. An old 
man, who had lost- the use of speech 
% by a paralytic affection, being placed at 
the bar, the president exclaimed, “ No 
matter, zt is not his tongue, but his 
head, that we want " 

57 The superstition or vanity of 
Robespierre furnished the first pretext 
for a combination to shake his power 
The members of the different commit- 
tees, alarmed for their own safety, were 
secretly endeavouring to undermine his 
influence, when the fanaticism of an old 
wou&n, named Catherine Thdot, gave 
them the means of extending their ap- 
prehensions to a larger circle She pro- 
claimed herself the mother of God. and 
miaou iced the approaching ai*rv*l of a 
xyge noratlhg An ancient ally 

ef Robespierre, Dora Genie, wee the 
apmczj^of her^enxy, ilwyheld noo 
toml aigies, in which Robaspierre was 
mtoked ss^js Supreme Pontiff The 
Committee of Public Salvation, who 
ewei# mtouarated with all their proceed 
mgs, and from ibe majority of whom 
Robespierre wee now almost entirely 
estranged, bdheld, or feigned tobahold, ; 
inthese extravagant, a design to 
him the head of a mew which ; 

mighj add td the S>l^^poStic4pow«r 
the weight of spiritual fey V«d*ar 
was intrusted by the Committee with 
the duty of investigating the mysteries 


«d the « 


as the result parGy 


of the immeasurable malice of the 
priests, partly of the formidable faction 
which the popular axe had destroyed 1 ' 
It turned the fanatics into demon, 
but at the same tune denounced them 
as worthy of death , and they were ac 
cordingly thrown into prison The 
opponents of Robespierre, in the Com 
mittee and Convention, eagerly seized 
hold of this circumstance to connect 
his name with the remnants of former 
superstition, and expose it to that moat 
formidable of all assaults in France, the 
assault of ridicule. Robespierre strove 

withstood his influent mitatedfhe 
retired from their meetings, from which 
he was absent for the next six weeks, 
and confined himself to the club of the 
Jacobins, where his power was still pre- 
dominant 

58 Naturally suspicious, the appre 
hensions of the tyrant now increased 
to the highest degree. He had become 
not less fearful of his colleagues than 
of his enemies. His house was guarded 
by a body of Jacobins, aimed with 
pistols, chiefly composed of jurymen 
from the Revolutionary Tribunal. He 
seldom went out unattended by this 
obnoxious band His table was covered 
with letters, m which he was styled the 
<f Envoy of God," the “ Sbw Messiah/' 
the “ New Orpheus." 4 ' On every side 
his likeness was to be seen in marble, 

* “Thou who cnUghteaesfc the universe 
with thy writings, who strikest terror into 
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bronze, or canvass, and below each, 
lines in which the Jacobinical poets ex 
tolled him above Cato and Aristides. 
In the bed of Catharine there was 
found s letter addressed to Robespierre, 
m which he was styled M the Son of the 
Supreme Being,” "the Eternal Word,” 
"the Redeemer of the Human Race/ 
"the Messiah designated by the Pro 
phets/’ Old women wrote to him in 
the strain of the Song of Simeon, re 
joicrng they had lived to see the advent 
of the day of saltation Children over 
the whole Republic were Called affcei 
his name , the admiration with which 
he was surrounded approached to idol 
atry But all lie efforts, and all the 
adulation of his satellites, could not 
dispel the terrors which bad seized his 
mind. In his desk, after his death, was 
found a letter m the following terms 
" You yet live * assassin of your coun- 
try, stained with the purest blood of 
France I waitonly the time vs hen the 
people shall strike the hour of your 
fall Should my hope prove vain, this 
hand which new writes thy sentence, 
this hand which thy bewildered eye 
seeks m vain, this hand Which presses 
thme with horror, shall pierce thee to 
the heart Every day I am with thee , 
every hour my uplifted arm is ready to 
cut short thy life. Vilest of men 1 live 
yet a few days to be tortured by the 
fear df my vengeance , sleep to dream 
of me, let my image and thy fear he 
the first prelude of thy punishment 
This very night, ip seeing thee, I Shall 
enjoy thy terrors but thy eyes shall 
seek in vafe mV avenging form ” 

59 His violent partisans strongly 
urged the immediate adoption of the 
most vigorous measures. They ear* 
nestly pressed him to assume the die 
tutorship, new that the municipahty 
and the majority of the Convention 
were at his feet, hndBahton au&MIbert 
were xu> more. Rut 

was m the institutions, 

duals intrusted wxth %* govotam^ 

" A diotatofehip,” ^ J m 

structure of our constitution, Ray It please 
God that you, confide to none wither than 
yourself tie carrying out of year p!ans/W 
Fapurs tnmto chest Meepiem* tt 124, 12$, 


step in the despair of nations Founded 
as a barrier against tyranny, it soon be 
comes the greatest tyranny itself It 
saves a day to ruin an age Rather let 
the day pensh, and the future be pre 
served, let the people be misled, be 
injured, even ruined, rather than sub 
jected to that humiliating guardianship 
which, under pietence of saving, in feet 
enslaves them Nations have then 
childhood, their maturity, their eld age 
— you must watch over the childhood, 
but not bury it. Unity is necessary to 
the Republic, I admit, but it is unity 
in institutions, not men , so that, if a 
man is cut off, the unity may revive in 
his successor,* on the condition that 
that unity shall not be perpetuated 
long, and that the first magistrate shall 
speedily descend to the ranfeof a simple 
citizen Many men aie useful, none 
indispensable — the people done are 
immortal” Foiled in this proposal, j 
R obespierre’s friends unceasingly urged 
him to the most violent measures. 
Heniaot and the mayor of Paris were 
ready to commence a new massacre, and 
hod a body of three thousand young 
assassins ready to aid those of 2d Sep- 
tember , St Just and Couthon were to 
be relied on in the Committee of Pub 
lie Salvation , the president Dumas and 
the vice-president Coflinhal, were to be 
depended on in the Revolutionary Tri 
bund. "Strike toon and strongly/’ 
Said St J ust " DaJHC f that is the sole 
secret of revolutions rt The secret de 
signs of Robespierre are clearly re- 
vealed in the following letter, written 
to him at this period by Fayan, then 
mayor of Pans, and entirely devoted 
id his interests " The change of dl 
others most essential is, to augment 
the powers of the central gawmmMtf 
ASt our authority is useless , itisdohef 
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the refractory deputies, obtain great 60 In a meeting of the Jacobins, held 
victories m the mteuor — bring forward on the 3d Thermidor (21st July), he 
a report which may strike at once prepared the minds of the audience for 
^unst all the disaffected. Pass sain a revolt against the Convention “The 
fcary decrees to restrain the journals , Assembly,' said he, “Jaboui mg under 
render all the public functionaries re the gangrene of corruption, and unable 
sponsible to you alone , let them be in to throw off its impurities, is incapable 
cessantly occupied m centralising pub of saving the Republic both will perish , 
lie opinion hitherto your efforts We the proscription of the patriots is the 
been confined to the centralising of order of the day For myself, I have 
the physioal government I repeat it one foot in the grave , in a few days I 
you require a vast report, which may shall place the other in it the result 
embrace at once ail the conspirators, is m the hands ol Providence* You see 
Blend them altogether— the Ban ton between what shoals wo are compelled 
ists, the Royalists, the Organists, the to steer , but we shall avoid shipwreck. 
Hlbertists, the Lafayettists, the Bour- Generally speaking, the Convention is 
demists Commence the great work pure it is above fear as above enme. 
They had already marked out Tallinn* It has nothing m common with a knot 
Bourdon de lOasa, Thunot, Rovkre, of conspirators For my own part, hap 
Ldcomtre, Fanis, Mouestier, Ldgendre, pen what may, I declare to the counter 
Frdron, Barras, and Cambon, as the i evolutionists, who seek their own safety 
first victims But the conspirators had m the rum of their country, that, de 
no armed force at their command the spite all intrigues directed against me, 
club of the Jacobins, which they wield I will continue to unmask the traitors, 
ed at pleasure, was only powerful from and to succour the oppressed." The 
its weight on public opinion , the com- Jacobins were by these and similar ad 
mittoes of government were all arrayed dresses prepared for a revolutionary 
on the other side Robespierie, there- movement , but the secret of the msur- 
fore, was compelled to commence the reofcion, which was fixed for the 9th 
attack m the Convention he expected Thermidor, was confided only to Hen 
to sway them by the terror of his voice , not and the mayor of Pam 
or if, contrary to all former precedent, 61 The lead* rsof the Convention and 
they held out, bis reliance was on the of the committees, on their side, were 
municipality, and an insurrection of not idle The immediate pxeBsure of 
the people, similar to that Which had danger had united all parties against 
been so successful on the 31st May Robespierre He made no secret, m the 
By their aid he hoped to effect the pro popular society, of jbw resolution to 
senpti on of bis opponents in the Com decimate the Convention. At leaving 
mittee of Public Salvation, and their one of the meetings Where his designs 
associates m the Metfmtam, as he had had been openly expressed, Bar&re ex 
formerly done that of the Girondists, claimed, “That Robespiei re is msati 
and &t the Commission of Twelve , and able , because we won't do everything 
measures were in preparation at the ha wishes, he threatens to break with 
Hotel de ViIIe> for carrying these in us# If he speaks of Thuriot, Gufiroi, 
Mentions into effect.*' ^ ^ Revere, and all the party of Banton,we 

up reports make saJhtto suggestion*, and Use, Pams Carnot, Dubois Crane*, Vadier 
let the Committee or Public Safety acquire Javoignea, FouchS, Gratiot, and Mditae Bayle 
more Confidence more importance, and more shall be arrested that the Convention may 
authority Augment* augment the weight be treed from the Oppression under which 
of the central power, to enable it to brush they hold it A civic crown is ©Sfcred to the 
with ease all the conspirators. TouoimW 'noble dtieens who shall arrest these enemies 
not select a more Qpmvkma momm t fords* of the people The same men who overthrew 
stroyiag allcons|M|te“^PAVAii toftem* the tyrant, and the ftetton of Brlssot, will 
vihhak 9 2. Papier* fcmtwk destroy ah these scoundrel*, who by fan 

J prisaumg some of cur best patriots, have 
mlM S mX i Ojneml of the com dared more than Douis Oh —Pika luddite 
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understand him , even should he de- 
mand Tallien, Bourdon de 1 Oise, L& 
gendro, Fr^ron, we may consent m good 
time , but to ask Duval, Audoin, Leo 
nard Bourdon, Vadier, Vouland, 3a out 
of the question. To proscribe members 
of the Committee of General Safety, is 
to put the poniard to all our throats 
Impressed with these feelings, they le 
solved to stand on tneir guard , though 
they did not as yet venture to com 
menee an attack on Robespierre! whose 
name was terrible, and his influence still 
so much the object of dread They were 
indefatigable m their endeavours to dis 
credit mm with the public, and held 
meetings every night to concert mea- 
sures for their common defence These 
meetings were held sometimes at the 
house of Barras, sometimes at those of 
Tallien, Rovfera, Bourdon de l’Oise, or 
other persons threatened. The extra 
ordinary, the profound mystery m which 
the proceedings of Robespierre were 
kept, the scaffold ready to cut them off, 
gave these meetings all the character of 
a dark conspiracy Robespierre had in- 
formation that a conspiracy was hatch 
mg against his authority, and the police 
furnished him daily with notes on the 
proceedings of the conspirators , but 
with such circumspection did they act, 
that no distinct clue to their designs 
was obtained. Tallien was the leadei 
of the party — an intrepid man and an 
old supporter of the revolutionarv ty 
ranny, but who had been awakened, 
during his sanguinary mission to Bor 
deaux, to better feelings, by the mflu 
ence of his beautiful mistress already 
mentioned, afterwaida well known as 
Madame Tallien, of extraordinary at- 
tractions, and more than masculine 
firmness of character 

<12 Meanwhile the leaders of the op 

the committees and the Convention, 
were diverging from each other as much 
in the measures which were severally 
advocated, as in the preparations th^y 
were making for mutual hoatility Al- 
ienated from his colleagues in the com 
mittees, disgusted with the universal 
turpitude end corruption with which 
government was surrounded, and aeri j 
ously alarmed at the growing influence 


of public opinion, which daily called 
loudlv for a stop to the carnage, Robes- 
pierre began at length to see the neces 
sity of arresting the terrible effusion ot 
blood, which had doubled m Paris since 
he had ceased to attend the Committee 
of Public Salvation. He meditated the 
| destruction of Cellot d Heibois, Bar fere, 
and Billaud V arennes, as well as nearly 
all the members of the Committee of 
General Safety He was at length 
awakened to the hopelessness of going 
on destroying till every Rojahst, m 
tnguer, Dantomafc, oi guilty function 
ary, was no mote , he became alive to 
the dreadful nature of the system ot 
government when it had ceased to bo 
immediately directed by himself, and 
threatened a dangerous reaction. His 
private letters to his brother, during 
the six weeks which preceded his fall, 
deplored the system which was going 
foiward, and its fatal effect m alienate 
mg, by the horror it excited, the Sup 
porters of the Revolution He was seL 
dom, between the 15th June and the 
24th July, to be seen at the Convention 
I but his speeches at the Jacobin club 
loudly condemned the cruel measures of 
I the committees, pi ofessed a disposition 
to return at last to a more moderate 
system of government, and openly an 
nounced the necessity of destroying 
the tyrants who were oppressing mno 
oence throughout Fiance* He had 

* Hus appears more particularly in the de 
bote at the Jacobins on 11th July (28 Messi 
dor) 1794, of which a very imperfect report 
is preserved. Robespierre then said: The 
object of the speaker is to stop the of 

Mman Mood shed by trim Xho sole desire 
on the contrary oi the authors of these con 
spirades IS to slay all patriots, and abov e all 
to destroy the Convention smoo the Com 
mitfcee has indicated the views from which it 
must be cleansed Who have unremittingly 
pointed out the errors of dime and defended 
the betrayed patriots? Is it not the members 
of the Committee 9 Those who demand jus- 
tice can be objects of terror to the chiefs of 
the factions al me and those who wish to 
destroy the members of the Corfexaittee in 
public opinion can only design to serve the 
projects of the tyrants interested in the fall 
of a committee which denounces, and will 
speedily annihilate them ’ - Journal de laMon- 
tttffne, &MeSsidof? 1794 No 77, vol v p 25 

Napoleon was of opinion that the character 
of Robespierre had been too severely handled 
by subsequent writers ‘ He was of otdn 
ion,’ says las Cases, that Robespierre had 
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«ven gone so for as to frame a ministry, 
to be formed after he had destroyed his 
enemies in the committees Hermann 
Was to be intrusted with the home ad 
ministration , Fayan and Juiien with 
public instruction , Buchot or Fouro&de 
with foreign affairs , d Albarade with 
the marine, and Hennot was to be] 
mayor of Pans 

63 During Robespierre’s Secession 
from the Committee of Public Salvation, 
however, that terrible body had lost 
none of its fearful and bloodthirsty 
energy The daily executions in the 
capital had doubled, and nowsometimes 
rose as high as seventy or eighty in a 
day , and on the 6th Thermidor, three 

neither talent nor force nor system that 
he was the true emmary qf tht Resolution, who 
was sacrificed the moment that he strove to 
arrest it in its course— the fete of all those 
who before himself had engaged in the at* 

pierto * said he?* 1 w$s at last desirous <o 
the public execution* He had not been at the 
committees for sm weeks before bis fell , and 
in his letteis to his brother who woe attach 
ed to tho army at Nice— letters which 1 my 
self saw— he deplored tht atrocities vfhvch were 
fforny forward, as mining the Revolution by 
the pity which they excited. Cambao^rfca, 
who is to be regarded as an authority for that 
epoch said to mo, In relation to the condera 
nation of Robespierre * Sire, that Was a case 
in which judgment was pronounced without 
hearing the accused ( Un prao&j jug£ mats 
non plaid# ") You may add to that, that his 
intentions were different from what is gene 
rally supposed. He had a plan, after having 
overturned the furious factions whom he 
required to combat to have returned to a 
system of order and moderation* Some 
time before his fell/ said (fembao&ts, t he 

to be inserted fet the M 01 traces 

bav#, in oonswiuew taeniost w ~~Us 

This is ijbo one already referred 

wteu sf 

JElfo ^K frsVs^tPdefe CM* alsostren 
uontly supports tht sahm opinion main 
fetemg mb Habsspterre was cut off Just at 
the moment when ho waa preparing fo return 
a system Of humanity and beneficence 
‘ Wbatthinkyouof Robespierre?" said tome 
°»*to Masseur at Brussels, in hi* did age, ; 
Rifepaplerre ! answered he, *' not men 
it is all I totttiL the Mona 
^^ww*mder a cloud wSto it sacritod 
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days before the fall of Robespierre, the 
Committee of Public Salvation, “to 
judge more quickly the enemies of the 
people, m detention over the whole Re 
public,” had agreed to adeovee appoint* 
ing four popular commissions, to try 
without furies the whole prisoners in 
the different jails m the departments,* 
The name of Robespierre is not affixed 
to this resolution , but it was entirely 
I in conformity with a plan which Payen, 
his intimate friend, proposed to him, m 
order to dispose of nine thousand pH 
totter* at Orange, who were summarily 
judged by a commission sent down from 
Paris, which destroyed them with uu 
heard*of rapidity f And from a menu 

having misunderstood Robespierre and taken 
a citizen for a tyrant L kyasscva, lv 110, 
111 If this bo true it only augments the 
weight of the moral lesson to be derived from 
their history— that even by such men, are 
turn to order and justice was found to be m 
dispensable but that even to them the at 
tempt at such a return was fatal — Lajcar 
tine, ffist de* Gimulme vfn 811 
* ' The Committees of Public Safety and of 
General Security decree— 

1 In three days citizens shall be appoint 
ed to fblfil the duties of the four popular com 
missions created by the decree of the 18th 
Yeutose 

anestediu the prisons SfcheAeiMa'tments 
‘ 3 Their sittings shall be at Faria 
1 4 The judgments of these commissions 
shall be rafiaedbythe Committees of Public 
Satety and General Security 

b A district comprising several depart* 
meats shall be assigned to each commission. 
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script note in hi* own handwriting, found 
among Robespierre s papers after hie 
death, there is one which openly' an 
nounces the intention of cutting off the 
whole middle classes, and for that pur 
pose arming against them the lower * 
Vadier, Amur, Vouland, and the other 
members of the Committee of General 
Safety, Tied with Collot d’Herbois and 
Billaud Varennes in that of Public Sal 
ration, m measures of extermination 
So familiar had the work of destruction 
become, that it had grown in to a subject 
of merriment. “This is well , the crop 
is large, the baskets will be filled/’ said 
one, when signing a long list * for exe 
cutaon ” “ 7 could not help laughing 
at the figure these wretches cut on the 
scaffold/ exclaimed another “ I often 
go to see the executions,” said a third , 
“ come to morrow, there will be a grand 
display ” In effect, the members of the 
committees sometimes went to contem 
plate the last moments of their victims 
from some of the neighbouring win 
dows 

64 At length, on the 8th Thermidor 
{26th July), the contest began m the 
National Convention. The discourse of 
Robespierre, which he had composed 
the day before in the solitudes of the 
forest of Montmorency , under the in 
spiration of the genius of Rousseau, was 
dark and enigmatical, but earnest and 
eloquent He wore the dress in which 
he had appeared at the fdte of the Su 
preme Being on the 7th June. “ Citi 
zens, said he, “ let others lay before 
you flattering pictures , I will unveil the 
leal truth I come not to increase ter- 
lors spiead abroad by perfidy , I come 
to defend your outraged authority, and 
violated independence I will also de- 

* One will is requisite— one alone Our 
in ter ml dangers spring from the bourgeois 
class—we mutt summon the people The sans 
culottes must be paid and kept in the towns. 
They must be provide 4 with arms and show 
that the insurrection spreads from one to 4n 
other on the same principle Writers must 
be proscribed as the most dangerous enemies oj» 
their country, and, above all guilty deputies 
and administrators must be punished If 
these deputies are sent the Republic is lost 
—Note lento de la main de Robespierre Deux 
Amts, xh 868 Papxers trouvis chez Robes 
pterre, t 86, ii 18 

VOfc,«|. 


fend myself You will not be taken by 
surprise, for you have nothing m com 
mon with the tyrants who attack me 
The cries of oppressed innocence will 
not offend your earn , their cause cannot 
be alien to you. Tyrants seek to de 
s troy the oause of freedom by giving 
it the name of tyranny , patriots reply 
only by the force of truth Think not 
I am here to prefer accusations , I am 
coming to discharge duty — to unfold 
the hideous plots which threaten the 
ruin of idle Republic. We have not been 
too severe. X call to witness the Re 
public, which yet breathes — the Con 
vention, surrounded by the respect of 
the people — the patriots, who groan in 
the dungeons which wretches have 
opened for them It is not we who 
have plunged the patriots into prisons, 
it is the monsters whom we have ac- 
cused. It is not we who, forgetting the 
crimes of the aristocracy, and protecting & 
the traitors* have declared war against 
peaceable citizens, and erected into 
crimes things indifferent, to find guilty 
persons everywhere, and render the 
Revolution terrible even to the people, 
it is the monsters whom we have to 
accuse. 

“ They call me a$yrant If I were 
so, they would foil atony feet I should 
have gorged them with gold, assured 
them of impunity to their enmes, and 
they w ould have worshipped me Had 
I been so, the kings whom we have con 
quered would have been my most cor* 
dial supporters It is by the aid of 
scoundrels you arrive at tyranny Win 
thei tend those who combat them? To 
the tomb and immortality 1 Who is the 
tyrant that protects me ? What is the 
faction to which I belong ? It is your* 
selves 1 What is the party which, since 
the commencement of the Revolution? 
has crushed all othei factions — has an 
nihilated so many Bpecioua traitors? It 
is yourselves, it is the people, it is the 
force of principles l This to the party to 
which I am devoted, and against which 
crime is everywhere leagued X am 
ready to lay down my life without re 
gret X have seen the past , X foresee 
the future What lovCr of Ins country 
would wishtokve when he can no longer 
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succour oppressed innocence f Why mittee against that of Public Salvation , 
should he desire to remain in an order even some members of this latter have 
of things where intngue eternally tri been infected , and the coalition thus 
umphs over truth , where justice is formed seeks to ruinthecountry What 
deemed an imposture , where the vilest I is the remedy for the evil ? To punish 
passions, the most ridiculous fears, fill the traitors , to purge the committees 
every heart, instead of the sacred m of their unworthy members , to place 
temtsof humanity? Who can bear the the Committee of General Safety under 
punishment of seeing that horrible sue- the control of that of Public Salvation , 
cession of traitors more or less skilful m to establish the unity of government 
concealing their hideous vices under the under the auspices of the Convention , 
mask of virtue, and who will leave to and thus to crush faction under the 
posterity the difficult task of determm- weight of the national representation, 
tug which was the most atrocious ? In and raise on its rums the power of jus 
contemplating the multitude of vices tics and freedom.” 
which the Revolution has let loose pell 65 This speech was received with 
moll with the civic virtues, I own I breathless attention , not a sound was 
sometimes fear I shall be sulked in the heard during its delivery , not a whisper 
eyes of posterity by their calumnies, of applause followed its close At the 
But I am consoled by the reflection proposal that it should be piloted, the 
that, if I have seen in history all the first symptoms of resistance began 
defenders of kberty overwhelmed by ca Bourdon de l'Oiae opposed its pubkca 
** lumny, I have seen then oppressors die Uon , but, Bar^re having supportedit, the 
also The good and the bad disappear Convention, fearful of committing itself 
alike from the earth , but in very differ openly with its enemies, agreed to the 
ent conditions. Ho, Chaumettei 'Death proposal The members of the Commit 
is wt m eternal sleepl’' — Citizens, efface tee of General Safety, seeing the majority 
from the tombs that maxim engraven wavering, deemed it now necessary to 
by sacrilegious hands, which throws a take decisive steps. “ It is no longer 
funereal pall over nature, which dis* tame,” said Cambon, u for dissembling 
courages oppressed innocence write one man paralyses the Assembly, and 
rather, ‘ Death is the commencement of that man is Robespierre - <l We must 
immortality I’ I leave to the oppressors pull the mask oft any countenance on 
of the people a terrible legacy, which which it is placed,' said Billaud Va- 
well becomes the situation in which I mines , " I would rather that my car 
am placed it IS the awful truth, ‘ Thou cass served for a throne to the tyrant, 
shait die T than lender myself by my silence the 

" We nc longer tread on roses , we accomplice of his crimes ” — “ It is not 
are marching on a volcano For six enough,’ said Voder, "for him to be a 
weeks 1 hive been reduced to a State of tyrant , he aims further, like a second 
instance m the Committee of Public Mahomet, at being proclaimed the en 
Salvation , during that time has faction voy of God” Frdron proposed to throw 
been better restrained, or the country off the hated yoke of the committees 
mom happy ? Representatives of the " The moment is at last arrived,' said 
people, tae time has arrived when you he, “ to revive the liberty of opinion 
should assume the attitude which befits I propose that the Assanbly shall re 
you , you ere not placed herg to be go- verse the decree which permitted tho 
mired, but to govern the depositaries arrest of the representatives of the peo 
of yoUr confidence Let it be spoken pie, who can debate with freedom when 
out it once a conspiracy exists against *mpiisoument is hanging over his head * 9 
the public freedom, ft spnpgsfrom a Some applause followed this proposal , 
onunnal intrigue in the bosom Of tho but Robespierre was felt to be too 
Convention, mat intrigue is conducted powerful to be ovnrthrownhy the Con 
Ibytlfe members the Committee of vention, unaided by the >committees 
iSttaeral Safety , the enemies of the Re this extreme measure therefore was re* 
jpublichave contnvedto array that Com jected, and the Assembly contenteditseif 
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With reversing the decree which ordered 
the publication of his addiess, and sent 
it to the committees for examination. 
“ Had Robespierre,* said Borfere, “ for 
the last four decades attended the com- 
mittee, or attended to its operations, 
he would have suppressed his address 
You must banish from your thoughts 
the word acmted” In the end Robes- 
pierre retired, surprised at the resist- 
ance he had experienced, but still con 
Meat of success on the following day, 
from the contemplated insurrection of 
the Jacobins and of the municipality, 
and the unbounded influence which he 
had long enjoyed with the people 
$6 In the evening he repaired to the 
popular society, where he was received 
with enthusiasm Henriot, Dumas, Cof 
flnhal, and his othoi satellites, sur- 
rounded him, and declared themselves 
ready for action After reading the 
speech he had delivered m the Conven 
tion, Robespierre said, “That speech is 
my last testament I see how it is the 
league against me is so powerful that I 
cannot hope to escape it. I die with 
out regret. I bequeath to you my 
memory You will defend it." — “ No , 
you shall live, or we shall die toge- 
ther/' exclaimed the people from the 
galleries u No/' he replied , u I have 
read to you my testament, my death- 
bed testament/ Upon these words, pro- 
nounced m a solemn and mournful 
tone, sobs were heard in all parts of the 
hall Coffinhal, Duplay, Fay an, Buona 
rotti, Lebas, David, rose at once and 
conjured him not to despair, but to save 
them, the country, and himself * 1 
know," said Henriot, “ the road to the 
Convention, and I am ready to take it 
again ”— M Go," said Robespierre, “ se 
partite the wicked from the weak , de- 
liver the Assembly from the wretches 
who enthrSl it, render it the service 
which it expects from you, as you did 
on the 81st Mayand the 2d J une March 1 
you may yet save liberty l" After de- 
scribing the attacks directed against 
his person, he added, “lam ready, if ne- 
cessary, to dunk the cup of Socrates 1 * 
"Robespierre, 'exclaimed David, "I am 
ready to dnnk it with you the enemies 
of Robespierre ore thoseof the country, 
let them be named, and they shall cease 


to exist" * Couthen then proposed the 
Immediate expulsion of all the members 
of the Convention who had voted against 
fcheprmting of RobeepierreVapeetxh, and 
toy were instantly, including Collet 
dHerbrna and BiUaud Varennee, fprci 
bly turned out, m the midst of mingled 
hisses and menaces During oil the 
night, Robespierre mode arrangements 
for the disposal of ins partisans on the 
following day Their point of rendeas 
vous were fixed at the Hotel de Yillc, 
where they were to be in'readmess to 
receive his orders from the National 
Convention 

67 The two committees, on their 
Side, were not idle During the whole 
night they sat in deliberation It was 
felt by every one that a combination of 
all parties was required to shake the 
redoubted power of Robespierre All 
their efforts, accordingly, were directed 
to this object* St Just continued firm 
to his leader , but, by unremitting ex 
ertione, the Jacobins of the Mountain 
succeeded m forming a coalition with 
the leaders of the Plain and of the Right. 
Tallxen, who was to life of the conspi 
racy, was stimulated to exertion by the 
danger of Theresa do Fontenay, who 
was in prison, and threatened with in- 
stant death if the power of Robespierre 
was not immediately destroyed. She 
had contrived, by bribing the jailers, 
to send » note written With blood to 
him, which was secretly put into bia 
bond in the street, by a female who m 
stoutly disappeared, which announced 
her trial for to succeeding day t This 
intelligence stimulated h» efforts, and 
he was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to bring aboutthcrequisite coalition of 

* Pavid^much to his crecUtj^imittod > ^t«' 

S ierte called outthat It only remained for 
im to drink the hemlock I said to him, / 1 
shall drmk it with you ^Paroles do David 
Stance dflO Tbermidor, 1794 Jom&lde Ik 
Montagu* 11 03, vol V p 770 , , 

t The officer of police has just left * he 
earns to announce to me that tomorrow £ 
should go up to the tribunal, that Istosay 

to the dream I had la^Sght— ' 
was no more anu to prisons wove opened 
But, thanks toyour cowardice, tomt® tow* 
be no one to prance to reanaa this dreton " 
— fUBwtsa to Ta^joh Ttii Tkwmidor, 1734* 
liAKAimiii, ffutetoe dst Girondh*, viii 319* 
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parties. "Do not flatter yourselves,” 
mid Tallien to the Girondists, “ that he 
wiU ever spare you , you hove commit- 
ted an unpardonable offence in being 
freemen. Let us bury our ruinous di 
visions in oblivion You weep forVer- 
gmaud — we Wean for Dan ton , let us 
unite their shades by sinking Robes- 
pierre ”* “ Do you still liver' sold he 
to the Jacobins, “ has the tyrant spared 
you this night! yet your names are the 
foremost on the list of proscnption In 
a few days he will have your heads, if 
you do not take his For two months 
you have shielded us from his strokes, 
yoU may now rely on our support as on 
our gratitude.” The Cdtd Droit long re- 
sisted the energetic efforts made by the 
Jacobins in the Convention to bnng 
them over to a coalition, but at length 
they acquiesced, unable, as they them 
selves said, to bear anylonger the sight 
fifty heads falling a-day The friends 
of Danton were so exasperated at the 
death of their leader, that they repelled 
at first all advances towards a reconci 
liation , but at length, moved by the 
entreaties of the Plain and the Right, 
they agreed to join the conspiracy Be 
fore daybreak, all the Convention had 
united for the overthrow of the tyrant. 

68 At an early hour on the morning 
of the 9th Thennidor (27th July), the 
benohesof the Convention were throng- 
ed by its members , those of the Moun 
tam We re particularly remarkable for 
the setred ranks and determined looks 
of the coalition. The leaders walked 
about the passage*!, confirming each 
other in them resolution. Bourdon de 
I’Oise pressed Durand Maillane by the 
hand, Eov&re and Tallien followed his 
example — w Oh, the gentlemen of the 
Cjjte Droit are honest men ! ” said the 
latter Tallien evinced that undoubt 
mg confidence which is so often the 


* X« del entre nos mains a miale sort de 
Rome 

Ekaon «Uut depend del* porte d‘uu homme 
Si 1 oudoit le wm d’homme S quinarieu 

A ce tigre&ctf de tout to sang Romain t 
ComMm pour to mpandre e-t il farms de 


Tsatot am] d’Autome at tantOt ennerui, 
Bt Jasnaia taw-lent ni cruel & dem! * r 

CoaasmtA Cmna, Act 1 scene 3 


presage and cause of success* “ Take 
your place/’ s aid he, entering from the 
lobby, where he had been walking with 
Durand Mmllane , "I have come towxt- 
ness the triumph of freedom , this even- 
ing Robespierre ia no more.” At n6on 
fit Just mounted the tribune Robes 
pierre took his station on the bench 
directly opposite, to intimidate his ad* 
versanes by his Look. But he could not 
bear the glance of Tallien, whose coun 
tenanee expressed the greatest determi 
nation, and whom he with justice re 
garded Os his most formidable adver 
sary Already his weakness, on the ap 
proaoh of personal danger, was mam 
rest His knees trembled, the odour 
fled from his lips at he ascended to his 
seat, the hostile appearance of the Con 
vention already gave him an antic ipa 
tion of his fate. 

69 St Just commenced the debate 
with a speech from the tribune ”1 
belong,” said he, “ to no party, I will 
combat them all The course of events 
has possibly determined that this tn 
buue should be the Tarpeian lock for 
him who now tells you that the mem 
beta of the committees have strayed 
from the path of wisdom.” Upon this 
he was violently interrupted by Tallien, 
who took the lead m the revolt K Shall 
the speaker/’ said he, "forever arrogate 
to himself, with the tyrant of whom he 
is the satellite, the privilege of denoun 
cmg, accusing, and proscribing the mem 
bets of the Assembly? Shall he for ever 
go on amusing us with imaginary penis, 
when real and pressing dangers are be- 
fore our eyes? After the enigmatical 
expressions of the tyrant yesterday from 
that place, can we doubt what St Just 
is about to propose? You are about,” 
said he, " to raise the veil I will tear 
it asunder!” Loud applauses on all 
sides followed this exclamation. u Yes I” 
exclaimed he, " I will tear it asunder 
l will exhibit the dange* in its foil ex 
tent, the tyrant in his true colours! 
It is the whole Convention which he 
now proposes to destroy He knows 
well, since his overthrow yesterday, 
that, however much he may mutilate 
that great body, he win no longer find 
it the instrument of his tyrannical de 
signs. He is resolved that no sanctu 
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ary should exist for freedom, no retreat against Robespierre is already written 
for the friends of the Repubho. He has m your hearts. Is there one among 
in consequence resolved to destroy' you you who Will declare that he is not an 
sll^ yes, this very day, ay, in a few oppressor ? If there is, let him stand 
hours- Two thousand assassins have forth , for him have I offended* Trpm 
sworn to execute his designs , I myself ble, tyrant* tremble ! See with what 
last night heard their oaths, and fifty horror freemen shrink from your pol 
of my colleagues heard them with me. luted touch 1 We enjoy your agony , 
The massacre was to have commenced but the public safety requires it should 
in the night with the Committee of no longer be prolonged I declare, if 
Public Salvation and that of General the Rational Convention hesitate to 
Safety, all of whom were to have been pass the decree of accusation, I will 
sacnnoed, except a few creatures of the plunge this dagger m your bosom M 
tyrant , the fidelity of the soldiers, who and he drew the glittering steel from his 
feared the Convention, alone has pro- breast in the midst of deafening shouts 
served them from this terrible calamity from the Convention, which shook with 
Let us instantly take measures com the tumult During this impassioned 
mensurate to the magnitude of the dan harangue, which was pronounced with 
ger , let us declare our sittings perma- the most vehement action, Robespierre 
nent till the conspiracy is broken, and sat motionless, but deadly pale. The 
its chiefs arrested I have no difficulty Convention, amidst a violent tumult, 
m naming them , I have followed their declared its sittings permanent till fh^ 
steps through their bloody conspiracy sword of the law had secured the Re 
I name Dumas, the atrocious President volution, and decreed the arrest of Hen 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal , I name not, Dumas, and the other associates of 
Hennotj, the infamous commander of the tyrant , and numerous measures of 
the national guard.” precaution were suggested. 

70 Here Billaud Yarennes interrupt- 71 Robespierre tried in vain, during 

ed the orator, and gave some fuller de- the tumult which followed this address, 
tails on the conspiracy which had been to obtain a hearing The president, 
matured in the Society of the Jacobins, Thunot, whom he had often threatened 
and denounced Robespierre as its chief with death, constantly drowned his voice 
“Yesterday/* said he, “ at the Jacobins by ringing his bell In vain he looked 
were several base apostates , hardly one for support among the former satellites 
of them had tickets of admission, but of his power , all, frozen with terror, 
they fully developed the plan of mas shrank from his gaze, “Abasletyran! * 
sacrmg the Convention There I heard resounded from all sides of the hall 
the most infamous sallies vented against Harare then, in the name of the Com* 
the men who have never deviated from nutteeof Public Salvation, related that 
the Revolution 1 see on the Mountain an officer of the Allies, made prisoner 
there,someofthe men who menaced the in a lots action m Belgium* had said, 
national representation "At these words * ‘AH your successes wm not avail you, 
a cry arose — “ Seize him 1 seize him !" we are, not the less confident, we shaft 
and the individual alluded to was drag- conclude a peace with a /rawftpu of th< 
ged fromhmseat, and hurled out amidst Convention, and soon champs the govern* 
loudappl Ause. “The Assembly will per- meat/ The government cannot con* 
ish,” he concluded, “if ft shows the least ceal that the moment of danger has 
signs of weakness/’— * We shall never rived, The committees am attacked , 
perish! ” exclaimed the members, rising them members are covered with oaluin 
in a transport of enthusiasm from their uke, the conspirators Would destroy 
seats. Tmlien Resumed « Can there be whatever' intelligence of eaei^y ^h«m is 
mgr doubt now about the reality of the in the country, •and denounce members 
conspiracy? haveyou conquered aomany on Whose patriotism you Are How to 
tyrants only to crouch beneath the yoke pronounce,’ On his motion the Con 
of the most atrocious of them all ? I see vention decreed, by acclamation, that 
among you a new Cromwell The charge all ranks sn the national guard above 
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that of chief of a legion should be sup- 
pressed, that each commandoi of a le- 
gion should command m lm turn, and 
that the mayor and municipality of 
Paris should answer with their heads 
for the security of the Contention This 
decree was levelled at Hennot BukTal 
lien, who perceived that, amidst these 
multifarious proposals, the main object 
of destroying Robespierre was likely to 
be forgotten, resumed 2 ns place in the 
tribune “ Let us think only of the 
tyrant you have not a moment to lose, 
he is every hour collecting his strength. 
Why accumulate charges, when has con- 
duct is engraven on every heart ? Let 
him*pensh by the arm he has invented 
to destroy others. To what accused did 
he ever give the nght of speaking m his 
defence i Let us say with the Junes 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, * Our 
minds have long been made up*’ If 
you declare him hore fa lot, can he com 
plain who has put h&r* fa lot nine 
tenths of France f Let there be no for- 


malities with the accused , you cannot 
too much abridge their punishment , he 
has told you so himself a hundred tunes 
Let us strike him in the bosom of the 
Assembly, let his associates perish with 
him on the bench of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, in the dub Of the Jacobins, at 
the head of the traitorous municipality 
n “Were I/’ continued Tallinn, “to 
recount the acts of individual oppres- 
sion of which he has been guilty, I 
would say that, during the time when 
Robespierre Was charged with the ge- 
neral police, they have *R been com 
nutted, and the* the patriot* of the 
Reyolutaonmy of the Sec- 

tiod of Indivisibility have been arrest 
ed^« ZtjMMM* ened Robespierre; 

WMWfcw w#*d hi* vote* 
For a moment i*JM an eager mm 


on the most ardent of the I&mhtam, 
Some averted thehr eym; othem looked 
down the fd'iem remained 
motionless. tfattifomm 
lo<hmund%lwftheetU,, 

to the 5 ifow swiVom of that 

away hem these Webes!*" 
tfiey exclaim^; ^mghhmdandOoa^ 
4emet have sat here.* Vxm god v£*» 
tmtns citksna” said heto^m deputies 
mi the right, ^wdl yon give me the 


liberty of speech which the assassins 
refuse f’ A profound silence followed 
the demand, For the last tune, Pre 
aidant of Assassins 1 “ said he, turnin'* 
to the chair, “ will you allow me to 
speak?” The continued noise drowned 
his voice u Ton shall not have it but m 
your turn and soon “ Never, nevei t 
resounded on all sides, 
pivarsl iiogue ocnbili &volIe 
Parole di dolore accent* dlra, 

Voei alts e fioche e suou dl min con olio 
Facevano \m tumulto ll qu i a aggira 
fierupz* % quell aria sonaa tt rapo tm&% 
Como la rtiuaqu^ndo 1 turbo apira * 

He then sank on hi 5 * seat, pale and ex 
ha listed , his voice, which h id become 
a shrill scream from i^itatioi and vehe- 
mence, at length totally failed , foam 
issued fi om bus mouth “ Wretch * * 
exclaimed a ^oioe from the Mountain, 
“ ypu are choked by tin blood oi Dan 
ton.’ — “Ah f you would aven^i Dsn 
ton," rejoined Robespierre 4 toward * 1 
why did you not defend him 1 — * I 
demand the arrest of Robespiem," 
cned Lout bet ‘Agreed I agreed J ' 

lesoundtd on all sides. “ Citizen-, * 
exclaimed Billaud V arenutt “h U rtj is 
about to be restored.” — “ Say rather, 
replied Robespierre, “ fhat crime is 
about to prevail the Republic is aban 
donrd to brigands.' The act of accu 
sation w as then earned amidst the most 
violent agiUti on. The younger brothei 
of Robespierre had the generosity to 
insist that he should he included in 
the charge* “ I am as culpable m my 
brother, ’ said he , “ I share his virtues, 
I am willing to share hi* fate.” Lebaa 
followed his example At length the 
two Robespierrea, Lebss, Couthon, St 
Juaty Dumas, and Heasuot, were una 
mmously decreed under arrest, and or- 
dered to be atent to prison, and the 
Convention broke up, m the utmost 
agitation, at five o’clock. 

ti Bunugihis terrible contest, the 
partkena of Robespierre were collect- 


S&rmie busgiisgos, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voice* deep and hoarse, 
With hand* together amok that swell d the 


Made Up a tumult that for ever whirls 
Round through that air with solid darkness 
stain’d, 

like to ike sand that in th^hirlwind fW’ 
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itig at the hall of the Jacobins and the 
Hotel de Vflle They expected that ha 
would be victorious In the Convention, 
and that the armed force would only be 
called on to support ts decrees. Part 
of the national guard were assembled 
at the rendezvous, when a messenger 
arrived from the Convention requiring 
the mayor to appear at the bar, and 
give an account of the state of the ca- 
pital “Return to your associates,* 
said Hennot, with his drawn sabre in 
his hand, w s nd s ly that w e are m deli 
beration here how to purify their ranks 
Tdl Robespierre to remain firm and 
fear nothing He is supported by the 
people. * Payan hastily drew up an 
addi ess, m which tin y denounced to the 
people the oppressors of the most vir 
tuous of patriots, Robeapiei re, St Just, 
th< Apostle of \ntue, and Couthen, 
1 whose beirt and head alone live , the 
flune of patiiotnm haB consumed his 
body * Rut alarming news soon ar 
nved At half past four they received 
nit lligtnce of the arrest of Robespien e 
anvi his accomplices, which s >ou circu 
lated with the rapidity of lightning 
through Pam Instantly they gave 
orders to sound the tocsin, close the 
haulers, convoke the General Council, 
and assemble the Sections Tin no 
bins declared their Sittings pei manent, 
an energetic prodamatiuii, calling on 
the people to rise, was issued from the 


* The following; arc the terms at this 
proclamation * Brothers and Mends, the 
country is in imminent danger the wicked 
have mastered the Convention where they 
hold in chains the virtuous Robespierre, who 
passed the decree m Consoling to humanity 
on the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul Couthon, that venerate citizen, 
who has but a heart and a head alive, os the 
rest of lus body has been consumed by m 
tnotum St Just, that virttioiie*po*tlh wh 
first checked treason hi the army of the Rhine 
and the north Lebas their wortby colleague; 
the younger HoboBpierre, so well kaoWafa* 


are; their enemies? GoUot (FHerbt 
corned®, convicted tinder the old % . 
having stolen the sfeKWtojbox of his 1 
players, Reardon de i^Bise, da w 
calumniator of tire mumciimUtyof Iwris , One 
Jfebre, the ready tool of every %tt&n Which 
Is uppermost one Tallten, and rarph, the 

intimate Mends of the totanout Banfon. 

$0 arms i— To arms! Bet tie not lose the 
fruit of the 20th August and the 3d June 
ISiath to the twROZs Jhuixmtiv 40 


Hotel de Ville, and the most rapid 
means of communication were ©stab 
lished between these two greet centre* 
of the insurrection, To excite the 
people to revolt, Hennot* with a drawn 
sabre in his hand* «t the head of his 
staff, traversed the streets, exclaiming, 
u To arms, to save the country ! ” fa 
his course through the Faubourg St 
Antoine, he met the procession of forty 
nine prisoners proceeding as usual to 
execution the Crowd had Stopped the 
chariots, and loudly demanded that 
they should be released^ which Samson, 
the long practised executioner, endea- 
voured to support but Hennot had 
the barbarity to order them to be led 
on, and they all suffered. Oh his re 
turn, two deputies of the Convention 
met him m the Rue St Honors, and 
prevailed on some horsemen to obey 
the orders of the Convention, and ar-, 
l est his person he was handcuffed, and 
conducted to the Committee of General 
Safety About the same time Payan 
was seised. The Convention seemed 


triumphant , its principal enemies were 
in confinement. 


74 But the insurgents regained their 
advantage between 6 and 7 o’clock, m 
consequence of the dispersion of the 
members of the Convention and the 
energetic measures of the municipality 
Robespierre had been sent to the Lux 
exnbourg, where he was refused on 
trance, on the ground thatthecommune 
had prohibited them from receiving: 
any prisoner but inch as they had com 


mitted. He was then taken to the cen 
tral police-office^ where he **e at once 
received in triumph by the officers of 
the muutapahty ffce younger Robes- 
pierre had been sent to 
Couthon to the? Berber, St Just to the 

idle iHjfemt prisons of 
magistrates sent Attachments to d4t* 
ver them. Robe^uerre was ^ * 
brought m triumph to the 
TOH WfcWhe whs 1 
utmost enthusiasm, Una 
Bis brother and St Just 
off at the head 4f twhuL 

eem to dUmr Itehrfoti h 

the place du> Carrousel, 

forced the guard of the 
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penetrated to the rooms of the Commit- 
tee of General Safety, and delivered 
that important leader The dictator* 
ship was now earnestly pressed upon 
Robespierre by his fiends , but he dim 
ly refused it to the very last “ The peo- 
ple/' oned Couthon, “ await only a word 
from you to annihilate their enemies and 
your own. Prepare at least a proclama- 
tion, telling them what to do, ’ “In the 
name of whom! ' replied Robespierre. 
“ In the name of the oppressed Conven 
t ion/' rejoined St J net. “ Recollect the 
line of Sertorms, added Couthon — 


Rome n eat plus dans Rome. eUe eat tout® 
oil jo sous/* « 

“ No, no/ replied Robespierre , “ I will 
not give the first example of the na 
tional representation bemg enslaved by 
a citizen We are nothing save by the 
people, we must not supplant their 
^rights by our wishes/’— “ Then,'* cried 
Couthon, "nothing remains for us but 
to die.” — " You have said it/' answered 
Robespierre, leaning his head on his 
hands, his elbows resting on the conn 
cil table. “Well, then, said St Just, 
* it is yon who murder us.” During 
this dialogue, Robespierre cast his eves 
on a paper ou the table, wheie such a 
proclamation was drawn up. Conquer 
ed by the importunity of his friends, 
he took up the pen to sign it, but after 
he had written half his name, he threw 
the paper and pen from him. 

75 The Convention met at 7 o'clock 
intelligence was immediately brought 
of Jthe fearful successes of the insur 


gents, their insurrectionary measures, 
the liberation of the Tnumvire*, the as* 
setnblage at the Reside VOl^the^m 

« tom, the memfeme of the two com 
mitteee, driven from their offices, ar* 
nved in cansterpstiQn With the account 
of the forcing of >the Tuileries, tie de- 
lively o^Hepriai aad ^pr weaee rf 

The agitetjott vm *t if* iewhi ’srtas 


guns against fee mini 4,ttw imi 
“CittetM," nald th*Vir(^hWi fMrarr 
* * Ron>. s»e<> Boms'- 

f am \ 


mg his free with his tube, “the hour 
is arrived to die at our posts , the con 
epirator* have made themselves mss 
ters, with ah armed force, of the Com 
nuttee-room of General Safety We 
are ready to die,” exclaimed the mem- 
bers Animated by sublime resolution, 
every one spontaneously resume^ his 
seat, and the Assembly unanimously 
took the oath. At this moment Gou 
piUeau entered, and announced that 
Hennot had been brought Ip the neigh 
bourhood in triumph* ffid was. atrihs 
head of the arm^feree at v tW 
gates. A univereaj sadder 
ran through thsppieniion. tfp 
ciferous crouflHpf U m* jpdlerjkafc the 
same tune du^^eared. gjk? v 
76 In this extren^y^p^eu and his 
friends acted with the ffrWt which 
m revolutions so proves success 

fill “ Everything cpn^ires/' said th«y> 

“ to assure the triumph of the Conven 
tion and the liberty of France. By his 
revolt, Robespierre has opened to us 
the only path which is safe with tyrants 
Thank Heaven, to deliver our country , 
we need not nowawAitthe uncertain de 
cision of a tribunal filled with lus crea- 
tures ! He has brought hie fate upon 
himself, let us declare him hois fa lot 
with all his accomplices , let us include 
the rebellious municipality m the de 
eree, let J ua besiege him in the centre 
of his power , let us instantly convoke 
the sections, and allow the public hor 
ror to manifest itself by actions Name 
a commander of the armed force , there 
must he no hesitation , in such a strife, 
he who assumes the offensive oozq 
mauds success.” All these decrees were 
instantly passed Hennot was declared 
hor* fa Un> and Barms named to the 
command of the military force , Ftdron, 
Bourdon de 1’Oise, Rovfcge, Leonard 
Bourdon, and other d stemmed men, 
bring associated with btm m the penl 
out difry ’Jhe Committee of Public 
. &4Mkm, as tfea other 

‘,|B *o taw# witwjglib* 

i fttotm of tiw Cw«wta»«*> «*#» » 
mocer won despatched to summ on the 
muA^pdity its bat, * But aprii was 
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the arrogance of that body, m the anti gone, by torchlight, gave a fearftil pres 
cipation of immediate victory, that they age of the contest that was approaching 
returned forjmswer — “ Yes, we shall 70 The emissaries of the mumupa 
come to thfir bar, but at the head of Uty first arrived at the rendezvous of 
the insurgent people *” — 4f l invite,” said the sections , but the national guard, 
Taliien, who had now taken the chair, distracted and uncertain, hesitated to 
“ our friends to set ou&wfth the armed obey the summons of the magistrates 
force. Let not the sun set before the They could only be brought, in the first 
heads of the conspirators have fallen ” instance, to send deputations to the 
— “ The moments are precious,’' said commune, to inquire into the state of 
Biltaud V arennes , “when you are on a affairs Meanwhile, the news of Robes 
volcano, you must act. Robespierre has pierre s arrest Circulated with rapidity, 
just Said, that before two hours had and a ray of hope shot through the 
elapsed, he would march on the Con minds of numerous proscribed mdm 
vention. Shall we sleep? It is for us duals who were in concealment m the 
to anticipate him, and our enemies will city With trembling steps they issued 
be annihilated.” Amidst loud shouts from their hiding places, and, approach 
the commanders of the armed foice set mg the columns of their fellow citizens, 
out on their perilous mission, to sum besought them to assist in dethroning 
mon the national guard. the tyrant The minds of many were 

77 While the government was adopt already shaken, those of all m a state of 
mg these energetic measures, Hennot uncertainty, when, at ten o’clock, the 
was haranguing the cannoneers in the commissioners of the Convention ar 
Place du Carrousel The fate of trance nved with the intelligence of its de 
hung on their decision , could he have crees, of the summons to assist it, of the 
persuaded them to act, the Convention appointment of a new commander in 
would have been destroyed before the chief, and a rallying point at the Hall of 
tardy succours could arrive from the re theConvention Uponthisthey nolonger 
motor quarters of the capital. Happily hesitated , the battalions of the national 
they could not be brought to fire on the guard from all quarters marched to 
legislature, and their refusal decided wards the Convention, and defiled 
the fortune of the day Dispirited at through the hall "in the raidit of the 
this unwonted failure with the troops, most enthusiastic applause At mid 
and alarmed at the ones which broke night, above three thousand men had 
from the multitude as soon as the de arrived. The forces, being deemed suf 
crees of the Convention were known, he ficient, were ordered to set out* A few 
withdrew to the Hotel deVille, the arm battalions and pieces of artillery weie 
ed force followed his example, and the left to guard the Convention, and the 
Convention, so recently besieged within remainder of the national guard, undei 
its walls, speedily became the assailing the command of Barras, marched at 
party Park was soon in the moat vio* half past twelve* against the insurgents 
lent state of agitation The toesm sum ; The night was dark, a feeble moonlight 
moned the Citizens to the Hotel deYilIe, only shone through the gloom , but the 
the g&ttirctie called them to the Con vet forced illumination of the houses sup* 
turn, the deputies of the Legislature, and plied a vivid light, which shone on the 
the commissioners of the mufcfoipaliiy, troops, who m profound silence, and in 
met in the sections, and strove ferthe serried masses, marched foom the ERh 
mastefiy offhoseimportantbodiea Onall ones along the quays of 1t»o nwlfw 
sides the*people hastened anus , the fl wards the Hotel de JfiSe, the bead* 
streets were filled by multitudes cro*& quarters of the msunrants,. , r , 

mg to their different raByhig-poMlk, 70 The armed whd had 

cnesOf w Vive la Convention I” "Vivek eome to the Tnilaries to fake pxk *ith 
Commune r brokeforth in the different Henriot and the commune; dismayed 
columns, according to the prevailing by their retreat to the Hotel de V&e, 
opinioaof their m®mbers , While the rdB nowgMedfoto theidnlmof^ettMdc 
mg of Cannon and ammunition wag- ingforoe r a»d the columns which march 
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ed doWtt the quays towards the Flare 
4« Grfcve Every one held hie breath 
as they pawed , the intense interest of 
life or death almost choked respiration 
Bat m more distant quarters the agita- 
tion was more open, and o confused 
sound, like the rolling of distant thuftr 
der, was heard m all parts of tbs city 
By degrees the tumult became so vio 
lent that at length the sound reached 
the prisons The unhappy inmates of 
the gloomy cells put their ears to the 
bars of the windows, listened to every 
sound, and yet trembled lest the agita- 
tion should be the prelude to a general 
massacre of the captives Soon, how 
ever, the downoafit lookfl of the jailers, 
words whispered to the framers of the 
lists, and the consternation of these 
wretches, awoke hope in their despair* 
mg minds* Shortly oftea it was die 
cover ed,by hai&suppressed words heard 
m the streets, that Robespierre was m 
danger, the relations of the captives 
placed themselves under the windows, 
and inf aimed them by signs of what 
Was passing, and then the exhilaration 
of the prisoners broke out into the most 
Vehement and tumultuous joy 
80. Mesnwhileihe adherents of Robes 
pierte, consisting ahaost entirely of the 
cannoneers, andof the armed fores com 
mended byHenriot, who were composed 
of the very lowest of the rabble, had 
assembled in great force St the Hotel 
deVille Ihi&f <ie Grtvs, ia which 
ft stand*, wfofflkd w iib artillery, bay 
onehr, Andplfces, Robespierre had been 
received wA the utotort enthusiasm, 
and the dslnrwy <rf Henftot rtused U 
the behest pftch the eoa&dcnce of the 
co^m^m Bittae theuight adduced, 
and uo ooiamiJs of the national guard 
arrived, tiw confidence gave place to 
the most wtuaW ptrnrnmmM, Mwm 
rt the 

tog SumrrretioiW, Urt dde- 
gates of rea* 

mg the popukoe; < ** wkM the barter' 
We we been," mUt tfeoy, **# M the 
in»urrectio&»} *Wiu* W Babwpittre 
done far u> I Wfc«r* »»&##<*<!«, *he 

•*M* fc* produacd uef Vf&mmm 

fwg of femme, dooete <f s.f* te ter 
W& v« by, the daily ejMsctacleef & Asm- 
&edaw6toe^dy^toatbe«»Seld! 


Does he suppose we are cannibals, to 
feed on human flash, And dunk human 
blood t He has dune nothing for us, we 
will do nothing for him.* Such was the 
language of the populace m the most 
revolutionary quarter of Paris the 
fever of innovation had exhausted it 
self, even the lowest of the people were 
horror struck with the rulers they had 
chosen for themselvta 
81 At midnight the rumour began 
loudly to spread through the ranks of 
the insurgents, that the municipality 
hud been declared hors la Im, that the 
sections had joined the Convention, 
and that their forces were advancing 
against the insurgents To obviate its 
impression, Pavan read aloud in the 
Council room the decree of the Con 
vent, ion, and inserted m ft the names 
of oh those of their party whom he ob 
served in the gallery, hoping thereby 
to attach them tram desperation to the 
cause of Robespierre, But an opposite 
effect immediately ensued, as they all 
instantly took to flight, leaving the gal 
lery deserted. Her did affairs wear a 
more promising aspect out Of doors 
There were about two thousand men 
stationed in the Place do Gr&ve, with 
a powerful tmn of artillery But their 
resolution was already much shaken by 
the obvious defection of their follow 
citizens, when the light of the torches 
showed the heads of the Columns of the 
national guard appearing m all the ave 
mass which led to the square* The 
moment was terrible ten pieces of the 
artillery of the Ctekwti&on Stood in 
battery whSe theoanoneersof the mu 
nicipality, with their lighted matches 
pi their hands, were pasted bssade their 
gtt&s oh tbs opposite side. But the 
authority of the law prevailed , the de- 
cree of the legislature «was read by 
torehUghtyimdthe uumigent troops to* 

fu#sd to resist ft' Bdfoe emissaries of 
. tbs Convention glided' into the recks 
tothsmuhM psBto, add raised the cry# 
** Yire 1 the hwureents 

wsrewwfthd by tbs hsrengo* or #sda» 

t^e comhiaJider J^kry, 

and to a short tireedhs Tk# ds Grtvs 

deserted, todtbswbrtmtrereirewi 


selves an the side of the Assembly 
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82 Henrxot descended the stair of 
the Hotel de Viile , but seeing the 
square deserted, he rented hie execra- 
tions on hi$ faithless follower^ who had 
for the moat part abandoned the king 
in the same manner on the 10th An 
gust, and hastened back to his com 
i odes. The conspirators, finding them** 
selves unsupported>gave way to despair , 
the national guard rushed rapidly up 
the stair, headed by Bourdon de l OsSe, 
with a pistol m each hand and a naked ! 
sabre in, his teeth, and entered the i 
room where Robespierre and the lead- ; 
era of the revolt were assembled Le* | 
baa, hearing the tumult approaching, 
presented a pistol to Robespierre, en 
treating him to blow out his brains , 
but he refused When they entered, 
they found Robespierre sitting with his 
elbow on hi* knees, and his head rest- 
ing on his hand , Meda discharged his 
pistol, which broke his under jaw, and 
he fell under the table St Just im- 
ploied Lebas to put an end to his life. 
4 ‘ Coward, follow my example J said 
he, and blew out his brains. Couthon 
was seised under a table, feebly at 
tempting to strike with a knife, which 
he wanted the courage to plunge in his 
heart* Coffixihal and the younger Robes- 
pierre threw themselves from the win 
dowa, and were seined in the inner court 
of the budding Hennot had been 
thrown from the window by Coffinhal, 
before he threw himself out# but, 
though bruised and mutilated, he con 
tnved to crawl into the entrance of a 
sewer, from whence he wm dragged out 
by the troops of the Convention.* 

$&, Robespierre and Couthon* being 

* Hany anttern ^affirm that Robespierre 
shot himael£ $hat be had a pjetoi in hie 
handle oerfcalu, but Levaaseur de la Sartfoe 
aad Reds, tbeg^darmeswho arrested him, 
agree in stating dhat hie jaw ww broken by 
a ahot fired by thelbdt of these portico. --See , 
hnvsomm, ik 15*{ Mm*, \ 

in his/fukan &* Oiamdint^ gives tbs scene : 
amount Leonard Bourdon With bis rfcht 
band laid bold ef the and of tfre geUdaraa 
Veda, who bad a kM mdkblittt wilt 
bis toablSa t 


and said fo the gendarme. ‘ That hr 

The shot ififbwft^^Ribeepierre foils wi th Ms 

bead forward oh Op table, staining with 
blood the prcwfomatiou Riot he had not 


supposed to be dead, were dragged by 
the heels to the Quai Pelletier, where it 
was proposed to throw them into the 
river, but vt being discovered, when 
light was brought, that they still 
breathed, they were stretched on a 
board, and earned to the Convention 
between one and two o'clock m the 
morning The members having refused 
to admit them* they were conveyed to 
the Committee of General Safety, where 
Robespierre lay for nine hours stretched 
on a table xu the Salle d Audience, with 
his broken jaw still bleeding, and suf 
faring alike under bodily pain, and the 
execrations and insults of those mound 
tu rn. During the whole tamo that this 
cruel torture lasted, he evinced a stoical 
apathy loam merely issued from hia 
mouth, which the humanity of some 
around him led them to wipe ofi, but he 
grasped with convulsive energy the pis 
tol which he had not had sufficient time, 

. or wanted courage, to discharge His 
face retained its habitual bilious tint, 
but mingled with the ashen hue of 
death. At six in the morning a sur- 
geon was sent for, who found the left 
jaw broken he took out two or three 
teeth which were crushed by the shot, 
bandaged the jaw, and placed beside 
him a glass of water, with which he 
occasionally washed away the blood 
which filled his mouth. As he lay ex 
tended on the table, numbers reviled 
and spat upon him, end, to their eter- 
nal disgrace, some of has former ool 
leagues in the committees insulted him, 
while the dterica of theoffice pricked him 
with their penknives. t At length ht 
axoseaudaatdown on a chair , he then 
gazed aroundhim,fixing his eyes chiefly 
on the desks in the office, whom he 
recognised. But he exhibited great » 
fortitude, especially 4a the dressing of 
the wound* which occasioned acute* 
pam. Shortly after, he was eetffcto the 
CoUciergene, where he waaqon&aedm 
the same cell "which he# been occupied 
V Beaton, Wbert* find Chaun*etfce 
From thence hkwae brought, .with a& 
hmaaaoajt 8 $G% fotheRsvoluidmmry TH* 
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buna!, and, as soon ns the identity of 
their persons was established, they were 
condemned* St Just and Pumas were 
taken direct to the Audience Hall, at 
the office of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, and thence to the same p n 
son. The former gazed at the great 
picture of the Rights of Man placed 
there, and said, “ It is I, nevertheless, 
who did that” In entering the Con 
ciergene, St Just met Genera! Hoohe, 
who had been confined there for some 
weeks by St Just himself. Instead of 
insulting his fallen enemy, Hoohe press- 
ed his hand, and stood aside to let him 
pass. The really heroic are never on 
great occasions unworthy of themselves. 

84. At four in the morning of the 
29th July, all Pans was in motion to 
witness the death of the tyrant He 
was placed on the chariot, between 
Hennot and Couthon, whose persons 
were as mutilated as his own, the last 
in the vehicle, m order that, with the 
usual barbarity of the period, which he 
himself had been instrumental in intro- 
ducing, he should see all his friends 
perish before turn They were bound 
by ropes to the benches of the car in 
which they were seated, and the rolling 
of the vehicle during the long passage, 
which was through the most populous 
quarters of Pans, produced such pain 
m their wounds that they at tunes 
screamed aloud. The gendarmes rode 
with their sabres presented to the peo* 
pie, who clapped toi* han d s, as they 
had done when Pauttm wee led to ex 
ecution tinted forehead, one 

eye, and part of the cheek, were alone 
seen above the bandwwhieh bound 
up the token jaw. St Just evinced 

«.fo rfcbude hdNMpm cast hit eyes 
on to femted them aside, and 
Shrugged his shqttllem The multi* 
tude, which fbr long had ceased t*at- 


[cfixr xv 

mute the earliness of the hour, were 
thronged to excess, every window was 
filled, even to roofs of to houses, 
like to manned yards of a ship, were 
Crowded with spectators. The joy was 
universal, it almost approached to de- 
lirium The blood from Robespierre's 
jaw burst through to bandage, and 
overflowed his dress, his face was 
ghastly pal* He kept hss eyes shut, 
when he saw the general feeling, during 
to tune the procession lasted, but 
could not dose nis ears against the ini 
precaUons of the multitude. A woman, 
breaking from to crowd, exclaimed, 
* Murderer of all my kindred! your 
agony fills me with joy descend to hell 
covered with to cursesof every motor 
in France l” He ascended to scaffold 
with a firm step, and was laid down 
near the axe Twenty of his comrades 
were executed before him , during the 
time they were suffering, he lay on to 
scaffold with his eyes shut, never utter- 
ing a word When lifted up to betied 
to to fatal plank, the executioner tore 
to bandage from his face , to lower 
jaw fell upon hit breast, and he uttered 
a yell which filled every heart with 
horror For some minutes to fright- 
ful figure waa held up, fixed to to 
board, to the multitude, he was then 
placed under the axe, and to last 
sounds which reached his ears were to 
exulting shouts, which were prolonged 
for some minutes tor his death. 

85 Along with Robespierre Were ex 
edited Hennot* Couton, St Just, Du 
mas, Coffinhil, Simon, and all to lead- 
ers of the revolt Ot toes St Just 



so often been witnessed among to vic- 
tims Whom they had sent to to scaf- 
fold* i Couthon wept with terror the 
otomdied uttenng blasphemies, which 
were drowned by to cheers of the 

K pk. The spectators shed tears for 

to feohold a* Woodf wnulw of the 
tyrgata. Bobetpienr*, there M* 

d.ssl , 'Mi4*po<w*aaa,MM0pP*0«i>» 

attnsrutfset 
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Ins party Were executed next day, com 
prising all theleadew of the revolt at the 
municipality , but Bar&re, Billaud Va- 
rennss, and Collet d’Herbois, were in 
(he ranks of the victorious party, and, 
though the worst of the whole, suffered 
at that time no punishment for their 
crimes. The whole theatres of Fans 
Were open, aa usual, during these scenes 
of horror, as they had been during the 
whole continuance of the Reign of Ter- 
ror* 

96 Thus terminated the Reign of Ter- 
ror — “ the only series of crimes,” says 
Sir James Mackintosh, “perhaps, In 
history, which, in spite of the common 
disposition to exaggerate extraordinary 
facts, has been beyond measure under 
rated in public opinion/' t It is an 
epoch fraught with greater political 
instruction than any of equal duration 
which has existed since the beginning 
of the world. In no former period had 
the efforts of the people so completely 
triumphed, or the higher orders been 
so thoroughly crushed by the lower 
The throne had been overturned, the j 
altar destroyed, the aristocracy levelled j 
with the dust, the nobles were in exile, ! 
the clergy in captivity, the gentry in 
affliction A merciless sword had 
waved over the state, destroying alike 

• Theatres open on the fitb Thermidor 
via — 

1 QpSm. Amide, aveo le ballet d© T#4 

S Optfra Oomiquo La Mttomonio. 

3 Tbtttre de la Rlpubhque La Conspira- 
tion pour la liberty 

4. Theatre Feydeau* Born*) Juliette 

A ThSatrede fWSgafitS, Section Marat Gu« 
laumeTell 

0 Theatre de la Montague. Jardin de 
I'llgnlitA 

7 ThS&tro dee Sans -culottes. GMevant 
MoliSre. 

5. ThgtW^^rique des Amts de la Fatrie. 

9 ThMtredu Vaudeville, FltedelBgsm 

10 ThMtre dels CitS Le CombatdwThei- 

mopyles. 

11 Theatre du LycSe del Arts JArd in de 

lXAmpfoth&tr© dAstiey. Faubourg dn 
Temple. JU FSte Civique. 
Immediately before this is a hit of fora 
five persons execrated the same day tt is 
the earn* throughout the whole of the Reign 
of Terror —See MoniUur 17M(« 

'WW.M.. 


the dignity of rank, the splendour of 
talent, and the graces of beauty All 
that excelled the labouring classes m 
situation, fortune, or acquirement, had 
been removed, they bad triumphed 
over their oppressors, seised their pos 
sessions, and men into their stations 
And what was the consequence ? The 
establishment of a more cruel and re 
volting tyranny than any which man 
kind had yet witnessed, the destruction 
of aU the chanties and enjoyments of 
life , the dreadful spectacle of streams 
of blood flowing through every part of 
France. With truth did the warmest 
apologists and ablest advocates of the 
Revolution now admit that It had pro- 
duced * the moat indefatigable % searckinq, 
multiform, and omnipresent tyranny 
that ercr existed, which pervaded every 
<flass of society, which had ministers and 
victims m every village of France 1 t 
The earliest friends, the warmest ad 
vocates, the firmest supporters of the 
people, were swept off indiscriminately 
with their bitterest enemies , in the 
unequal struggle, virtue and philan 
thropy sank under ambition and vio 
lence , and society returned to a state 
of chaos, when all the elements of 
private or public happiness were spat 
tered to the winds Snch Are the re 
suits of unchaining the passions of the 
multitude , such the peril of suddenly 
admitting the light upon a benighted 
people § 

— h — “The will 
And high permission of oB ruling Heaven 
Left them at large to their own dark designs. 
That with reiterated crimes they might 
Heap on themselves damnation. Whilst thoj 
sought 

Evil to others, and, enraged might see 
How all their malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness grace* and mercy shown 
On man by them seduced , but on them- 
selves 11 » 

Treble eoafasfon, wratfc^ md vengeance 

p ? u " ramu$M,xm * 

9 The extant to whfoh bWwas (bed in 


<xtb*juutenot 
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87 The facility with which a faction, 
composed of ct few of the most audacious 
and reckless of the nation, triumphed 
over the immense majority of all the 

appreciated unless it is recollected that tho 
author who compiled it was an ardent sup 
porter of the Revolution — an intimate friend 
and political agent of D mton a and that, in 
his well known revolutionary journal, the 
* Revolutions de Pans ho had juettjietl the 
rm ssacres in the prisons in September 1702 
See No September 10 1702 

NATIONAL CONVENTION 
From Sept 21 1702 to Oct 25, 1795— 


1*278 

700 

860 

1,135 

1,407 


Guillotined 

( Nobles 
Women 

Wives of mechanics, 
Persons who perished in the 
civil war after the 81st May 
1793 at Lyons, 

Lyons. 

Deaths from fear and famine 
during tho siege 
Perished during the denroll 
tions of houses, &c 
Women during pregnancy and 
in childbirth 

Massacred after the reaction of 
the 9th Thermidor, 

Died m prison. 

Suicides, 

Houses destroyed, 1674 
Total 

Majubeuxes* 

Fight of Carteaux on the road 
to Marseilles, 

Died in prison* 

Total, 

Toulon. 

During the siege, 

Massac ed or drowned on tho 
retreat of tho English, 

Died in prison* 
fchoc, 

Women and children thrown 
into tho sea, 

Total, — 
Bteoont. 

Destruction and dispersion of 
the inhabitants of this city, 

► which numbered more than 
1600 houses 

Tan South 

Persons massacred throughout 
the south after the reaction 
of the 9th Thermite, 
Conspiracies, „ 

Insurrections, 

WAR OP LA VENDER 
The loss of life in the mas* 
mores, fusillades, nnyades, 
and the various combats 
totvxxn JPreMhmn, is esfci 
mated at least at 

Carryforward, 


18 613 


31,200 


184 

46 

348 

145 


650 

70 


9 006 

3,100 

160 

800 

L265 


790 


729 


14,325 


750 

660 

14% 


960 000 


fCliildreu shot 

500 

drowned, 

1600 

Women shot 

264 

drowned. 

500 

Priests shot, 

300 

drowned. 

460 

Nobles drowned, 

1 400 

Artisans drowned. 
Died m prison by dis 

5 300 


8000 


holders of property in the kingdom, and 
led them forth like victims to tile sacri- 
fice, is not the least extraordinary oi 
memorable fact of that eventful period. 

Brought over 066,016 

Of < Women 15,000 

whom | Children 24,000 

This war has caused the dis 
appearance of villages ham 
lots or farms to the number 
of more than 20 000 

Victims under the proconsulate 
of Gabbier at N antes 32 000 


Of 

whom 


Note — Those guillotined at 
Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, 
and B&doiu are included 
in tho 18,018 above men 
tinned 

Persona who com mltted suicide 
by hanging drowning or 
tlirowing themselves from 
windows from fear 4,790 

Women who died in premature 
childbirth, 3 400 

Deaths from fhraina, 20 000 

Persons made insane through 
the Revolution, 1550, 

In afi 1 027 10c 

In this enumeration are not comprehended 
the massacres at Versailles at the Ab“ha> c 
the Cannes or Other prisons on September 
Jd, the victims of the Olaoifcre of Avignon 
those shot at Toulon and Mai seilles, or tho 
persona slain in the little town of Bddoin of 
whiob the whole population perished. Those 
contained in the JUsfee des CondammH a 
very cimqua work; down to the 12th lher- 
mi dor (30th J njy 1794), ore 27*1 -~SupplemMt 
a M IX liste det Ctoutattmt* p 15 —Tlio 
additional 99 contained in the M&mteur aro 
those condemned end executed after the fall 
of Robespierre and are also in tho Jute dkt 
Condarmut, Nos X and XL 
It is m an especial manner remarkable in 
this dismal catalogue how Jorge a proportion 
of the victims of the Revolution were person a 

in to middle and lower tank* of to r lho 
priests and nobles guillotined ore 
while to persons of plebeian ©rig 
18 Q00 1 The nobles and priests pu 
at Nantes wore only 8160 * while to infants 
drowned and tot are 2000 to women 764 
and to artisans 5300 f Bo rapidly in revolu 
tibnary avulsions does to «ner of cruelty 
reach the lower orders, and so wule-spiood 
iSto omiage dealt out to them compared 
*ith that^ch toy have sought to inflict 
on their superior* 
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The active part of the bloody faction 
at Pans neve* exceeded a few thousand 
men , their talents were by no means of 
the highest order, nor their weight in 
society considerable, yet they trampled 
under foot all the influential classes, 
ruled mighty armies with absolute sway, 
kept two hundred thousand of their fel 
low citizens m captivity, and daily led 
out seveial hundred, and at last, per 
haps, taking the whole country together, 
some thousand persons, of the best blood 
in Fiance, to execution Such is the 
effect of the unity of action which atro 
cious wickedness produces, such the 
consequence of rousing the cupidity of 
the lower orders , such the ascendancy 
which, in periods of anarchy, is acquired 
by the most savage and lawless of the 
people. The peaceable and inoffensive 
citizens lived and wept in silence , terror 
crushed every attempt at combination , 
the extremity of grief subdued even the 
firmest hearts. “ Isque habitus am 
morum fuit, ut pessimuin faemua auder 
eut pauci, pluros vellent, ornnes pater 
entur * In despair at effecting any 
alleviation of the general sufferings, 
apathy universally prevailed, the most 
sacred domestic ties were often forgot* 
ten selfishness became general. The 
people sought to forget their sorrows 
m tie delirium of present enjoyments} 
and the theatres Were never fuller than 
during the whole duration of the Reign 
of Terror Ignorance of human nature 
can alone lead us to ascribe this to any 
peculiarity m the French character , 
the same effects have been observed in 
all parts and ages of the world, as in 
variably attending a state of extreme 
and long*eontanued distress + 

88 How, then, d^l a fiiction, whose 
leaders were so extremely contemptible 

* * And this »w taw state of men s minds 
that extreme wickedness was dared by a few 
wished by many endured by all, —XACirva, 
iiut 1 2s, 

t Appearances precisely similar prerecord 
ed by Boccaccio to have been observed im 
Florence during the dreadful pestilence or 
134$-— One citizen avoided another no one 
looked after his neighbour , relations kept 
aloof ft-om each Other tribulation had so 
stricken the hearts of men and women with 
terror that brother abandoned brother the 
unde the nephew the sister the brother 
and frequently the wife the husband, and, 


m point of numbers obtain the power 
to rule Fiance with such absolute a way! 
The answer is simple It was by an 
expedient of the plainest kind, and by 
steadily following out one principle, so 
obvious that few have sought for the 
cause of such terrible phenomena m its 
application This waa by promoting^ 
and to a great extent actually giving to 
the working-classes the influence and 
the possessions of all the other orders 
in the state Egestas cupida novarum 
rerum t was the maxim on which they 
acted it was toward tibia point — the 
cupidity and ambition of those to whom 
fortune had proved adverse — that all 
their measures were di ected. Their 
principle was to keep the revolutionary 
passions of the people constantly awake 
by the display of fiesh objects of desire, 
to represent all the present misery 
which the system of innovation had 
occasioned, as the consequence of the 
resistance which the holders of property 
had opposed to its progress , and to 
dazzle the populace by the prospect of 
boundless fehoity, when the revolution 
nay equality and spoliation tor which 
they contended was fully established. 
By this means they effectually secured, 
over the greater pact of France, the co 
operation of the multitude , and it was 
by their physical strength, guided and 
called forth by the revolutionary clubs 
and committees universally established, 
and everywhere composed of the most 
ardent of the Jacobin faction, that the 
extraordinary power of the Terrorists 
was upheld. 

89 In the later stages of the Eevolu 
tion, this universally aroused cupidity 
of the working-classes was powerfully 
supported, and the strength of Jacobin 
vigour m ci eased, by the terrors of pun^ 

what is worse* and almas tiucroclible fathers 
and raotherashunued their children 
Many, losing sight of all distinction between 
good and evil abandoned themselves to plea 
sure, and followed day and night the dictates 
of their appetites This occurred not only 
among the laity but even the members of 
monasteries breaking from the Control of the 
laws gave themselves up to carnal pleasures, 
and became dissolute and wanton '^BoctoAc- 
cto Qiomata Erma Jivtrotluiiom The same 
will appear amidst the honors of the ftlos 
cow retreat 

X ' Indifcenc© covetous of change ’ 
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ishment among the leaders of the popu artisans supported it and perished, the 
lace for the innumerable crimes they peasants supported it and perished. The 
had committed* This terror went to nobles, whose passion for innovation, 
such a length as to be often ridiculous , and misguided declamations in f&voui 
for a few words, from a handful of chil of equality, had first led to the oonvo 
dren or old women, weie often suffi cation of the States General, who early 
cient to make the leaders tremble who set the example of submission to the 
had defeated the armies of all Europe popular will, and voluntarily abdicated 
This would be inexplicable did we not their titles, their privileges, and then 
know that n conscience makes cowards rights, to place themselves at the head 
of us all * These terrors and this sys of the movement, were the first to bo 
tem succeeded perfectly, as long as the destroyed* Decimated by the guillo 
victims of spoliation were the higher tine, exiles from their country, destitute 
orders and considerable holders of pro wanderers m foreign lands, they beheld 
perty it was when they were exhausted, their estates confiscated, then palaces 
and the edge of the guillotine began to sold, their children proscribed, them 
descend upon the shopkeepers and the selves undone While by tile waters of 
more opulent of the labouring classes, Babylon they sat down ana wept, they 
that the general reaction took place learned to lament the fatal precipitance 
w hich overturned the Reign of Terror with which they had excited the ambi 
When society is m so corrupt and pro tion of their inferiors, bv yielding so 
fhgafce a form that a faction, qualified precipitately to the public frenzy in 
by their talents and energy to take the favour of democracy 
lead in public affairs, can be found who 91 The clergy, who had proved them 
will carry on the government on these selves the earliest and steadiest friends 
pi maples, and they are not crushed in of freedom, whose junction with the 
the outset by a united effort of all the Tiers Etat in the hour of peril had first 
holders of property, it can hardly fail given the latter a superiority over the 
of obtaining temporary success. It is privileged classes, and compelled the 
well that the friends of order of every ruinous union of all the orders in one 
political persuasion — and they are to chamber, were utterly destroyed by the 
be found as much among the supporters party whom they had cherished* Then 
of rational freedom as the advocates of religion was ebohahed, their churches 
monarchical power— should be aware were closed, their property was confis 
of the deadly weapon which is m the cated, themselves were subjected to 
possession of tbeir adversaries, and the cruel and tyrannical enactments, com 
necessity of uniting to wrest it from pelled to wander m utter destitution m 
their hands the moment that it is un foreign lands, or purchase a miserable 
sheathed* And it would be fortunate pittance by violating their oaths, and 
if the agents of revolution would con earning the contempt of all the faithful 
template, in the Reign of Terror and among their flocks. — The commercial 
the fate of Robespierre, the inevitable classes, whose jealousy of the unjust 
effects of using it to their country and privileges of the noblesse had first fos 
themselves. tered the flame of liberty, were Con 

• 90 In contemplating the progress of sumed in the conflagration which it had 
the Revolution, nothing appears more raised , the once flourishing colonies of 
extraordinary then the universal and the monarchy were in flames, its maim 
rapid destruction which it brought upon factoring cities to rums, its private 
all ranks who aided it, from the throne wealth destroyed, !** sails banished from 
to the cottage* The king supported it *the ocean, its naval establishments m 
and perished » the fiobles supported it decay Blasted by a ruinous system of 
and perished, the clergy supported it paper currency, and crushed to the 
and perished, fibs merchants supported grasp of a relentless despotism, maun 
St and perished, the public creditors factoring industry was withered, and 
supported it and pawed , the shop* commercial capital annihilated "— The 
keepers supported it and perished, toe public creditors, mice so loud lA w 1 * 
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praises of the first movements of the Re- 
volution whose enthusiasm had raised 
the public funds thirty per cent m one 
day, when Keeker was restored to power, 
in 1788, on the shoulders of the demo- 
cracy, were now crushed beneath its 
wheels , the ouce opulent capitalists, 
ruined by the fall of the public secun 
ties, deprived of their property by a 
fictitious paper, paid by their debtors 
m a nominal currency, had long since 
sunk to the dust , while the miserable 
rentier*, cheated out of almost all their 
income by the payment of their annul 
ties m assignats, were wandering about 
in utter despair, supporting a miserable 
existence by chanty, or terminating it 
by suicide 

92 The shopkeepers whose unani 
Tnoua shouts had so long supported the 
Constituent Assembly, whose bayonets 
had first upheld the fortunes of the Re 
volution, at last tasted its bitter fruits 
As its movement advanced, and they 
beoame the objects of jealousy to still 
lower ambition, the fury of plebeian 
revenge was directed against their ranks, 
insensibly they meltea away under the 
axe of the guillotine, or were destioyed 
by the law of the maximum, and la 
men ted with unavailing tears the con 
vuleions which had deprived them at 
once of the purchasers of their commo 
dities, the security for their property, 
and the disposal of their industry —The 
artisans, who had expected a flood of 
prosperity from the regeneration of so 
ciety, whose pikes had so often, at Ja 
cobin Command, issued from the Fau 
bouws to overawe the legislature, were 
speedily steeped m misery from the 
consequences of their actions. Impa- 
tient of restraint, unable to endure a 
superior, they were at last subjected to 
the most galling bondage Destitute of 
employment, fed only by the bounty of 
government, they were fettered m every 
action of their lives. Debarred the 
power of purchasing even the neces 
series of life for themselves, they were 
forced first to wait half the day as needy 
suppliants at the offices of the commit- 
tees who issued their tickets, and then 
to Vfatchhalfthemght round the bakers’ 
shops, to procure the wretched pittance 

Von. in 


of a pound of black bread a-day fur each 
membei of their families — The peasants 
expected an immediate deliverance from 
tithes, taxes, and burdens of every de 
scription, as the consequence of then 
emancipation , and they found them 
selves ground down by the law of the 
maximum, forced to sell at nominal 
prices to the purveyors for the armies, 
and fettered in every action of their 
lives by oppressive regulations. They 
saw their sons perish in the field, or lot 
m the hospitals, their horses and cattle 
seized for the forced requisitions, and the 
produce of their labour tom from them 
by battalions of armed men, to maintain 
an indigent and worthless rabble in the 
great cities of the Republic 
93 Consequences so extraordinary, 
so unlooked for, to every class of society 
from the throne to the cottage, are 
singularly instructive as to the effects 
of revolutions , but yet, if the matter 
be considered dispassionately, it is evi 
dent that they must in every age at- 
tend any considerable convulsion m 
society When a tree is felled, it is the 
leaves and the extremities which first 
begin to wither, because they are soonest 
affected by a stoppage m the supplies 
by which the whole is nourished. It 
is the same with society Upon the 
occurrence of a revolution, the work 
ing-classes ore the ©oiliest to suffer, 
because they have no stock to maintain 
themselves during a period of ad 
versity, and being wholly dependent 
on the dally wages of labour, are the 
first victims of the catastrophe which 
has interrupted it. It is this imme- 
diate effect of a revolution, in spread 
mg misery through the labouring poor, 
which in the general case renders its 
march irresistible, when not arrested, 
m the outset by a firm combination of 
all the holders of property It is it 
which precipitates society into A series 
of convulsions, from which it can hardly 
emerge without the destruction of the 
existing generation. The Shock given 
to credit, the stoppage to speculation, 
the contraction to expenditure* Is m 
excessive, that th% lower orders am im- 
mediately involved in dfctmss ?«ndthe 
same causes which increase the&fii* * 
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content, and augment their disposition millions sterling a year, by dispensing 
to revolt, disable government by the with a prodigal hand the confiscated 
rapid fall of the revenue, either from wealth of more than half of France, 
administering relief or everting force. This prodigious issue of paper ncees- 
The consequence is, that fresh msurrec sarily led to its rapid depreciation , all 
toons take place , more extravagant and obligations of debt and credit were 
levelling doctrines becomo popular , a overturned by the necessity of accept* 
lower but more euei getio class rises to mg payment in a nominal currency, the 
the head of affairs , desperate measures rapid rise in the price of provisions com 
of finance are adopted, the public expen polled the governm it to adopt a maxi 
diture is increased, while the national m mum, and interfere with the arm of 
Come is diminished , and, after a suoces force w the management of public sub- 
exon of vain attempts to avoid the catas- aistence. Thence the forced requisi 
trophe, national bankruptcy takesplace, t ious, the compulsory sales, the distn 
and the accumulations of ages are swept button of rations, and all the umu 
off in a general public and private insol- merahle tyrannical regulations which 
Vency u Nemo unquam rmpenum fia fettered industry in every department , 
gitio qucesitum bonus arttbua ex ercuit ** and at length, by exciting the passions 
94. The different steps of this disas of the people against each other, brought 
troua but unavoidable progress are clear- down even to the humblest class the 
ly marked in the successive stages of the horrors which they had originally in 
French Revolution 'Within six months dieted on their superiors 
after the Revolution broke out, it was 95 Such a survey of the consequ ences 
discovered that the revenue had fallen, of human violence both vindicates the 
in consequence of the general unper- justice of Providence, by demonstiatang 
tamty of the future, from £94,000,090 a how rapidly and unavoidably the guilt 
year to £17,000,000, and that at the very of every class m society brings upon 
time wheh the embarrassment of the fi itself its own punishment, and tends to 
nances had been the principal cause of make us judge charitably of the oon- 
the convocation of the States General duct of men placed in such a terrible 
No resource could be found to meet the crisis of society Harshly as we may 
pressing difficulties of the exchequer, think of the atrocities of the Revolu 
but the confiscation of the proper^ of turn, let no man be sure that, placed m 
the church, and subsequently of that of aipular circumstances, he would not 
the emigrant nobles. These measures have been betrayed into the same ex 
again engendered evils which tended to cesses. It is the insensible gradation 
peipetuate the difficulties from which in violence, the experienced necessity 
they sprang# The confiscation of the of advancing with the tide, which ren 
church property rendered necessary dera such convulsions so perilous to the 
the laws against the refractory pnatts, morals as well as the welfare of nations 
And they. In their turn* produced the The authors of many of the worst mea 
refusal of so many of the clergy to take sores in the Revolution were restored 
the oaths to the Constitution and there* to private life as Innocent and luof 
# bv lighted the fiames of civil war in La fensive as other men , the most atro 
vendde At the same time, the severe cious violations of right had been so 
enactments against the emigrant nobles long foreseen and discu&ed* that their 
produced a w$? of life and death with occurrence produced little or no sense, 
the anstocraMe moaarebs in Europe toon M 4)f all the lessons derived fiom 
Pressed by civil war withm, and by the the history of human passion" gays 
forces of Europe without* the Oonvea 1 ‘ Lavalette, ** the most important is the 
toon found themselves compelled to utter impossibility which the best men 
have recourse to the system of assig- will always experience of stopping, if 
nats and earned on the enormous ex- they are once led into the path of error 
penditur© of a hundred and seventy If, afow years before they were per 
* on* ever applied power acquired by plated* crimes of the Revolution 

Wickedness to good purposes. ’‘—T acwls could have been portrayed to those 
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who afterwaids committed them, even 
Robespierre himself would have recoiled 
with horror Men are seduced, m the 
first instance, by plausible theories , 
their heated imaginations represent 
them as beneficial, and easy of execu 
tion , they advance unconsciously from 
errors to faults, and from faults to 
crimes, till sensibility is destroyed by 
the speotacle of guilt, and the most 
savage atrocities are dignified by the 
name of state policy * Such always 
WiU be the case , it is the pressure of 
external circumstances which ultimate 
ly produces guilt, as much as guilt which 
at first induces the difficulties of public 
affairs The leaders of a revolution 
are constantly advancing before the fire 
which they themselves hove lighted , 
the moment they stop, they are con 
Burned in the flames 

96 One circumstance lsmamfest from 
the whole history of the Revolution, 
upon which it well becomes the people 
of this country to ponder, if they shall 
find themselves involved in a similar 
convulsion, that is, that by far the 
greatest and most atrooious crimes 
committed in its progress were perpe- 
trated hy jurymen, The whole victims 
of the revolutionary tribunal at Pans, 
2800 m number, were judicially mur- 
dered by the rei'dict* of June* The 
same was the case with almost all the 
other revolutionary tribunals m France 
In England, all the atrocities of Jef 
fenes, which had so powerful an effect m 
bringing about the Revolution of 1688, 
were effected by the same means. The 
monarchical cruelties which occasioned 
the English, the democratic atrocities 
which disgi need the French Revolution, 
found equally ready instruments m the 
passions or pliability of jurymen/ This 
fact is not a little remarkable. It de- 
monstrates how extremely fallacious is 
the reliance which is generally placed 
on the institution of jury-trial, as the 
bulwark of freedom and the shield of 

• 

* ‘ All the acts ot Jefferies were done wth 
the aid of juries, end without the censure of 
Parliament. They Afford a fatal pa-oof that 
judicial forms and constitutional establish 
meats may be rendered unavailing by the 
subserwency or prejudice of those who am 
appointed to cany them into effect * —Sin 
Janas Macxiwtosh b Works, U II 


oppressed innocence That it has ofton 
proved so in former times, when power 
was wielded by monarchs or anstocra 
tic bodies, and Junes were taken from 
the middle or lower classes, is Certain 
But what ensues when the lower orders 
themselves are the oppressors, and the 
sword of power is wielded by those 
whom they have placed m the seats of 
j ustice ? Will they permit the accused 
aristocrats to be tried by their peers, 
as was the case with themselves when 
the nobles were m power ? Unquos 
tionably they will not , the first thing 
they invariably do is, to place the most 
Violent of their own class and taction 
upon the lists of jurymen Juries then 
become what Tocqueville says they are 
m America, nothing bettei than the 
judioiai committee of the majority 
Actuated by its passions, inflamed by 
its fears, envenomed by its jealousies, 
they are then mow dangerous to leal 
liberty, aud pel petrate injustice on a 
greater scale, than permanent judges 
ever could venture to do , for, in their 
case, numbers leraove responsibility 
Without lessening cruelty, and obscurity 
shelters crane without fostering virtue 
In democratictimes, the deepest wounds 
to the cause of freedom will in general 
be inflicted by ..the hands of jurymen 
97 Robespierre was to the internal 
march of the Revolution what Napoleon 
was to its external passions Both rose 
to eminence, and were sustained in 
power by surrendering themselves to 
the all powerful current of public pas 
sion, and directing it to the objects 
which the ambition of the great bulk 
of men at the tune most ardently de 
eared Both owed the long continuance 
of their power to the opinion generally 
mid deservedly entertained, that they 
were sincere in their enthusiasm, dw 
interested in their intentions, and in 
vincible in their hearts The dreadful 
catastrophes to which the rule of both 
led are to be regarded as the result, not 
so much of their individual actions, as 
of the false, and, in their ultimate con 
sequences, terrible principles on which 
they proceeded. The maxim of Robes 
pierre and Bis Jtist, that what const! 
tuted a republic was the destyygtBWfCr" 
everything that opposed it, wasprecisely 
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the principle which led Napoleon to 
his insatiable foreign conquests. In 
vincible necessity urged both on when 
they had launched on the career of 
cnmej and that necessity was, the moral 
law of nature which dooms outrageous 
em to punishment from the conse- 
quences of the very acts which itself 
most ardently desires. The 9th Ther 
midor was the counterpart of the Mos- 
cow retreat Instead, then, of regard 
mg Robespierre as a mere individual 
man, and ascribing the horrors of his 
career to his wicked propensities, it is 
more consonant to historic justice, as 
well as the cause of virtue, to represent 
him as the incarnation in cira gov 
ERNMENT OV THE REVOLUTION Andpro 
bably no Avatar sent on such a mission 
could be imbued with fewer vices 
98 Extravagant as the opinions of 
Robespierre now appear, and dreadful 
as were the consequences to which they 
led, there seems no reason to doubt 
that they were seriously entertained by 
him, and that, throughout his bloody 
career, he was actuated in the mam by 
the desire of promoting, in the end, 
human felicity Individual ambition, 
jealousy of rivals, envy of superiors, 
may have eo operated m prompting bis 
actions, but as his language was um 
formly philanthropic, so his private 
disinterestedness never betrayed the m 
fluence of corrupt or mercenary mo- 
tives It was the total disregard of the 
means employed, the fatal error of sup- 
posing that the great body of mankind 
are innocent, and that the prevailing 
evils of society were all owing to the 
vices of a few, that was the cause of all 

mankmcL*^ He was^ustem an§ relent 
dess fanatic of the school of Rousseau 
He constantly hoped that, when he had 
destroyed the whole superior classes of 
society, general virtue would rise up on 
the foundation of restored equality; he 
always expected to see the stream of 
human iniquity run out 
Ru ftticus expectat duro defloat amnia ^ stills 
Labitur otlabefcurin omw volabtlis feVum ” * 

* Tb* rustic waits till the stream flows out , 

as it flows, for ever will flow on ' 
v Horace. 


[ohap \\ 

Instead of this, he found, to his un 
speakable horror, that the Republican 
authorities, whom his principles had 
created, were infinitely more corrupt 
and oppressive than the aristocratic or 
monarchical had been He adventured 
on the attempt to destroy the unparal 
leled mass of iniquity which had risen 
to the direction of affairs under his 
own system of universal suffrage, and 
was crushed by its weight. Robes 
pierre a career was thus not tbeoflfeprrog 
of any individual character , it was the 
result of the delusion of the age, and 
affords a reductw ad absurdum of its 
errors. And that delusion was the 
belief of the natural innocence of man, 
those errors, that it was lawful to do 
evil that good might come of it. 

99 It is altogether a mistake, there 
fore, to represent the atrocities of the 
Revolution as the work merely of the 
guilty men who were at its head. It is 
evident, from every page of its annals 
that these men rows to eminence only 
because they were the representatives 
of its spirit, and resolutely determined 
to do its work Equally with Napo 
leon dunng his career of foreign con 
quest, Robespierre always marched with 
the opinions of five millions of men 
It was the force of guilty passion, the 
thirst for illicit gratification, the passion 
for general destruction, which raised up 
his army of satellites, in the first case, 
as it was the desire of plunder, the 
thirst for elevation, the passionfor glory, 
m the last Robespierre had no private 
fortune, and made none in the Revolu 
tion, he died as poor as he lived. What, 
then, was the secret of his astonishing 
power ? Nothing but the uniform and 
ardent support of the people, who justly 
regarded him as thoroughly identified 
with their supposed interests, and heart 
and soul actuated by their real passions 
The Jacobin Club composed his janis- 
saries, the revolutionary committees Ins 
regular forces. But these jamssaiies 
*and these farces were themselves un- 
armed , their influence was entirely a 
moral one they governed the armed 
force of the national guard, because 
they partook of its passions, hud were 
identified with its objects The whole 
standing army of France ires congre 
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gated on the frontier during the Reign 
of Terror, fifteen hundred thousand 
national guards were in arms m the 
interior, when a few battalions of them 
at Paris spoke out, the tyranny was at 
end Three thousand men in the Place 
de Gr&ve overthrew and made prisoner 
the tyrant The crimes of the Revolu 
tion, therefore, were not the exclusive 
deeds of any particular body of men , 
they were the work of the masses, and 
the guilt of them must be borne by the 
immense majority of the French nation 
Their real cause is to be found in the 
overthrow of religion which Voltaire 
effected, the dreams of equality which 
Rousseau introduced. 

100 There is no character, however, 
which has not some redeeming points , 
pure unmixed wickedness is the crea 
tion of romance, but never yet appeared 
m real life.* Even the Jacobins of 
Pans were not destitute of good quali 
ties , history would deviate equally from 
its first duty, and its chief usefulness, 
if it did not bring them prominently 
forward With the exception of some 
atrocious men, such as Collot d'Her 
bois, Fouchtf, Corner, and a few others, 
uho were villains as base as they were 
inhuman, almost entirelyguided by self 
ssh motives, they were, for the most 
part, possessed of *some qualities in 
which the seeds of a noble character 
are to be found In moral courage, 
energy of mind, and decision of con 
duct, they yielded to none in ancient 
or modem times their heroic resolu 
tion to maintain, amidst unexampled 
penis, the independence of their conn 

♦ At the trial of Burke *» Edinburgh, on 
Detonator 24 1828 a remarkable instance at 
this occurred He was indicted for three 
cold blooded murders, perpetrated an unsus- 
pecting victims, whom no lured into his den, 
to sell their oodles Subsequently it was 
ascertained ho had murdered mum in this 
wav 1 et this monster, who was tried along 
with a young woman his associate, with 
whom he lived, no sooner heard the verdict 
of the jury which found him guilty and aa> 
quitted her, than he throw his arms around 
her neck and kissed htn, saying 4 Thank 
God 1 Rolen, you are saved It occurred to 
the author at the paoment who conducted 
tht prosecution on the part of the Crown- 

How many are there among 14c judges, 
jurj or accusers who in similar dreum 
stances; would have done the same r 


try, was worthy of the best days of 
Roman patriotism They possessed in 
the highest degree the quality bo finely 
described by the poet «— 

‘ The unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate. 

With courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to to overcome 

If this strenuous will could be separated 
from the obvious necessity of repelling 
the Allies, to avoid punishment for the 
numberless crimes which they hod com 
nutted, it would be deserving of the 
highest admiration mingled, as it ne- 
cessarily was m then case, with a large 
portion of that baser alloy, it is still 
a redeeming point m their character 
Some of them, doubtless, were selfish 
or rapacious, and used their power for 
the purposes of individual lust or p n 
vate emolument. But others, among 
whom we must number Robespierre 
and St Just, were entirely free from 
this degrading contamination, and, in 
the atrocities they committed, were gov 

by private ambition. *Eveu the blood 
which they shed was often the result, 
in their estimation, not so much of ter 
ror or danger, as of overbearing neces 
sity They deemed it essential to the 
success of freedom , and regarded the 
victims, who perished under the guil 
lotme, as the melancholy sacrifice which 
.required to be laid on its altar 

101 In arming at this frightful con 
elusion, they were, doubtless, mainly 
influenced by the perils of their own 
situation They massacred others be 
cause they were conscious that death, 
were they vanquished, justly awaited 
themselves. But still the weakness of 
humanity in their, as m many similai 
cases, deluded them by the magic qf 
words, or the supposed influence of 
purer motives, and led them to commit 
the greatest crimes, while constantly 
professing, and often feeling, the noblest 
intentions. There is nothing surpns 
mg or incredible m this we have only 
to recollect, that all France joined m a 
crusade against the Albigeois, and that 
its bravest warworn deemed themselves 
secure from eternal, by consigning 
thousands of wretches to temgfp ah* 
flames , we have only to go jjpeK^mi ma- 
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gi nation, to Godfrey of Bouillon and the the great principles of public justice and 
Christian warriors putting forty thou general happiness.* 
sand uni eaiatmg citizens to death on the 102. Theie is no opinion more fre 

storming of Jerusalem,, and wading to quently stated by the annalists and his 
the Holy Sepulchre ankle-deep in human tonazta of the Revolution on the popu 
gore— to be convinced that such delu lar side in France, than that the march 
sions are not peculiar to any particular of the Revolution was inevitable , that 
age or country, but that they are the an invincible fatality attends all such 
universal offspring of fanaticism, whe- convulsions , and that by no human ex 
ther m political or religious contests, ertions could its progress have been 
The writers who represent the Jacobins changed, or its horrors averted.+ The 
as mere bloodthirsty wretches, vultures able works of Thiers, Mignet, and many 
insatiate in their passion foi destruc* others, ore mainly dueefced to this end, 
tion, aie well meaning and amiable, but and it constitutes, m their estimation, 
weak and ignorant men, unacquainted the best apology for the Revolution, 
with the real working of delusion or Never was an opinion more eironeous 
wickedness in the humau heart, and There is nothing m the annate of liu 
calculated to mislead, rather than di man affairs which warrants the conclu 
rect future ages on the approach of sion, that improvement neceasaiily leads 
times similar to that m which these ob- to revolution , and that in revolution a 
tain the ascendancy Vice never ap succession of rulers, each more sangmn 
pears m suoh colours it invariably ary and atrocious than the preceding, 
conceals its real deformity It is by must be endured before the older of 
borrowing the language and assuming society is restored* It is not the career 
the garb of virtue, that its greatest fcri of reform, it is the career of guilt, which 
umpha are gained It is the “ deceit- leads to these consequences this do 
fulness of sm M which constitutes its plorable succession took place in France, 
greatest danger, its worst excesses not because changes were made, but 
ever attest the truth of Roohefouoault s because boundless crimes m the com bo 
maxim, that “hypocusy is the homage of these changes were committed The 
which vice pays to virtue.'* If other partisans of liberal institutions have 
states are ever to be ruled by a J aoobm fallen into a capital error, when, in their 
faction, the advent of their power will anxiety to exculpate the actors in the 
not be marked by sanguinary profes* Revolution, they have laid its horrors 
mens, or the hideous display of heart- on the cause of the Revolution itself 
less atrocity It will be ushered in by to do so, was to brand the cause of tree 
the warmest expressions of philan- dom with infamy, when that iniamy 
thropy, by boundless hopes of felicity, should have been confined to its wicked 
and professions of the utmost regal'd for supporters. It was the early commission 

* The ablest and most interesting apology vigour of his mind , they are distinguished 
for the Jacobins is to be found in the Memoirs in many instances by | nervous eloquence, a 
of Levasseur do la berths himself no Jn«m fearless energy a simple and manly cast of 
jjidwablo actor In their sanguinary deeds It thought, very different from most of the 
as nigh] y satisfactory to have such a work to frothy declamations at tile tribune, 
do Justice to their intentions . and it is a fa- 

vonwbla vmptoa of thekw* of Impartiality , t Thi* docWneta thaonepilt by Corn*iUa 
m the hn m^n heart, even Robespierre bb the month of Theseus *— 
and St Just have had their defenders. '*& Sine est done tout&sclavo uneloi souve 

Whatever opinions may be entertained on ralne 
this point, one thing seems very clear that Ter* le bien qu le mal ineesaamment 1 en 
Robespierre* abilities were of the highest • tralne, 

order and that the contrary opinions ex- ; St nous ne recevons at cmlnte id ddsir 
pressed by so many of his contemporaries Ik celte kborttf qui nation h choiwr 
were sngAsted by envy orfrorroi It isim- Attechdasaus relUche & eet ordre Sublime 
possible in any other way to account for his Vertueux sans merits et vicieux sans crime 
long dominion over France at a period when Qufon massacre lea roiS, qu on brise le* autels, 
tahaatof eveary sort was buried forth in wild 0w % feute des djeux, et non pas des mor- 
the great central arena at Faris tels" 

* ^sufficient indication of the (Mipt, Act fit scene A 
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of crime by the leader* of the move- 
znLnt which precipitated and rendered 
u retrievable its subsequent scenes , the 
career of passion in nations is precisely 
similar to its excesses m individuals, 
and subject to the same moral taws. If 
we would seek the key to the frightful 
aberrations of the Revolution, we have 
only to turn to the exposition, by the 
great English divines, oi the progress of 
guilty passions m the mamdual The 
description of the one might pass for a 
faithful portrait of the other * There 
is a necessity to which both are sub 
jected , but it is not a blind fatality, or 
a necessaiy connection between change 
and convulsion It is tho moral law of 
nature, that vice, whether m nations or 
private men, when the proffered oppor 
tumtics of repentance have been ne- 
glected, is mode to work out its deserved 
punishxnc nt m the efforts which it makes 
toi its own gratification 

For thty shall hoar mo call and oft be 
warn a 

Their sinful state and to appease betimes 
Th inccnefed Deity while offer d grace 
Invites lor I will dear their senses dark 
What may suffice and soften stony hearts 
To pray repent, and bring obedieuoe due 
This my long sufferance and day of grace, 
r i hoy who neglect and scorn shall never taste 
But hard be harden d blind be blinded more, 
That the> in \y stumble on, and deeper fall 
And none buttuch from mercy l exclude, f 

108 The death of Hebert and the 
Anarchists was that of guilty depravity, 
that of Robespierre and tit Just of san 

* Take for example, the following passage 
from Ai ohbishop 1 Ulotson 1 A 11 vice stands 
upon a precipice to engage in any sinful 
course is to run down the hllL If we once 
let loose tho propensities of our nature, wo 
cannot gather in tho reins and govern them 
as t\ o please , it is much easier not to begin a 
bad course than to stop it when begun 'lie 
a good thing for a man to think to set bound* 
to him self in ami, king that is bad to resolve 
to sin in number weight, and measure, with 
great temperance and discretion ; that he will 
commit this sin, and then ghe over to en 
tenam but this one temptation and after 
that shut the door and admit no more Our 
corrupt hearts when they are once set he 
motion 01*0 like the raging sea, to which we 
can sot no bounds, nor say to it, Hitherto 
ahalt thou come, and no further Sin is very 
cunning and deceitful, add does strangely 

r upou men when once they ^ive way to 
It is of a very bewitching uaturc and 
hath strings aits of address and insinuation 
The giving way to a small sin does marvellous 


gumary fanaticism , that of Danton and 
his confederates, of stoical infidelity, 
that of Madame Roland and tho Guou 
disfcs, of reckless ambition and deluded 
virtue , that of Louis and lias family, of 
religious forgiveness The moralist will 
contrast the different effects of virtue 
and wickedness w the last moments of 
life , the Chi lstian will mark with thank 
fulness the superiority, m the supreme 
hour, to the subUAest efforts of human 
virtue, which was evinced by the be 
heveis in his own faith. It is this su 
penority which provides a remedy for 
the injustice which has occasioned it 
Posterity invariably declares for the 
cause of virtue, for it has ceased to 
have any interest to support that of vice 
The maicb of democracy, though not 
prevented by the wisdom of man, is 
speedily stopped by the laws of nature 
The people in the end learn from their 
own suffering, if they will not from the 
experience of others, that the gift ot un 
bounded political power is fatal to those 
who receive it , that despotism may on 
ginate in the workshop of the artisan 
as well as m the palace of the sovereign , 
and that those who, yielding to the 
wiles of the tempter, eat of the forbid 
den fruit, must be dnven from the joys 
of Paradise, to wander amid the suffei 
mg of a guilty world. Genius, long a 
stranger to the cause of order, resumes 
her place by its side , she gives to a 
suffering, what she refused to a ruling 


hr prepare and dispose a man for a greater 
By giving way to one little vice after another, 
the strongest resolution may be broken 1 is 
scarce imaginable of what force a single bad 
action is to produce more tor sm la very 
teeming and fruitful , and though thtre be no 
blessing annexed to it, yet it does strangely 
increase and multiply As there is a con 
nexion of one virtue with another so viuA 
are linked together, and one sin draws many 
after it. When the devil tempts a man to 
commit any wickedness, he does, as it were, 
lay along train of sins, and if the first temp- 
tation take they give fire to another Let ns 
then resist the btjjinnvnff qf $mt because we 
liave then most power* and sin least —Til- 
lqtson Sem x IVorfa f, 91 fol ed —This 
might stand for a graphic picture of the down 
word progress of %e. revolutionary passion in 
nations , philosophy Will strive In vain to give 
so clear an elucidation of the causes Which 


render it, when once thoroughly 
so destructive in its career 

1 Percuss Zost,iilIJ 


aw&temed, 
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power The indignation of virtue, the ! tion to those which are to succeed it 
satire of talent, is wreaked on the pan Whatever may be the temporary asoen 
derm to popular gratification , the sy dancy of violence or anarchy, there can 
cophancy of journals, the baseness of be but one opinion as to the final ten 
the press, tile tyranny of the mob, em deucy of the laws of nature We can 
ploy the pencil of the Tacitus who por discern the rainbow of peace, though 
trays the decline and fall of Buch con not ourselves destined to reach the ark 
vulsions. It is this reaction of Genius of salvation , and look forward with 
against Violence, of V irfcue against V ice, confidence to the future improvement 
which steadies the march of human of the species, from amidst the storm 
events, and renders the miseries of one which is to subvert the monarchies of 
age the source of elevation and mstruc Europe 


CHAPTER XVI 

CAMPAIGN OF 1794 

1 u Tan war, says J omim, u so rash evanescent passions into a lasting form 
ly provoked by the declamations of the Liberty without discipline would have 
Girondists, was hardly commenced in perished in licentiousness, discipline 
good earnest, when it became evident without spirit would have proved m 
that all the established relations and adequate to^the struggle ft was the 
balance of power m Europe were^to be combination of the two which became 
dissolved in the struggle France and so fatal to the European monarchies, 
England had not yet joined m mortal and, by turning all the energies of 
conflict, and yet it was easy to foresee France into one regulated channel, con- 
that the one was destined to become verted the Reign of Terror into the 
irresistible at land, and the otter to School of Conquest 
acquire the dominion of the seas.” It 2 Rut while these changes weie la 
was not the mare energy of the Rerolu progress on the Continent of Europe, a 
taon, nor the closing of all other avenues very different fate awaited the naval 
of employment, which produced the armaments of France. Power at sea, 
fearful military power of France These unlike victory at hind, cannot sprang 
causes, while they alone were in ope- from mere suffering, or from the energy 
ration, proved totally insufficient to of destitute warriors turned out with 
withstand the shock of the disciplined arms in their hands to plunder and op* 
armies of Germany It was the Subse press mankind. Fleets require nautical 
quent despotism of the Committee of skill, commercial wealth* and extensive 
PublicSalvatzon which consolidated the credit Centuries of pac&c exertion, 
otherwise discordant materials of the habits acquired during many successive 
Revolution, by superinducing the ter- generations, are essential to greatness 
ror of authority on the fervour ef free* on that element. The general meets 
dom. The mere strength of enthusiasm with resources of all kinds in the coun 
tic feeling, even when exerted m ti*e tries into which he ftas hi® troops , 
noblest or causes— that of nation# do* {the admiral finds nothing to support 
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Btruoted and equipped his vessels at an danger of the illegal and revolutionary 
enormous expense Without an aocu societies which had been formed m 
mutation of capital, and the gradual every part of the kingdom, m close al 
formation of a nursery of seamen, it is Uance with the French Convention, left 
m vam to contend with an established no room for doubt that vigorous mea 
naval power The destruction of the sures were necessary to arrest the con 
capital and commerce of France during tagion For this purpose, the suspen 
the fury of the Revolution, while it sion of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
augmented, by the misery it produced, proposed in Parliament by government, 
the military, destroyed, by the penury and excited the most angry discussions 
it occasioned, the maritime resources both m the legislature and the nation 
of the Republic Before the British Hr Fox objected m the strongest man 
fleets had issued from their harbours, ner to the proposed measure, as do- 
th© flag of France had almost disap- structive to the best principles of Bn 
peared from the seas, commercial tish liberty “ Was the government 
wealth, private enterprise, were ex about, he exclaimed, “m their rage 
tmguished , and the sangumaiy go at the hatred excited by their tyranny, 
vemment found that victories were not to erect tribunals to punish the indig 
to be acquired at sea, like conquest by nant public? Was terror, as in France, 
land, by merely forcing column after to be made the order of the day, and 
column of conscnpts on board their not a voice to be allowed to be lifted, 
vessels. against government * Was it resolved 

3 The consequence Was, that from to demolish the Bntish constitution, 
the very first the naval supenonty of one part after another, under pretence 
Great Britain became apparent France, of preventing its destruction by French 
at the commencement of the war, had principles ? The object of the societies, 
eighty two ships of the line, and se which they did not scruple to avow, 
venty-seven frigates, but the officers, was to obtain universal suffrage. The 
chiefly drawn from the aristocratic word Convention was now held up as 
classes, had in great part emigrated at an object of alarm, as if from it some 
the commencement of the Revolution, calamity impended over the country , 
and those of an inferior order who sup and yet, what was a convention but an 
plied their place, were deficient both in assembly ? If the people did anything 
the education and experience requisite illegal, they were liable to be imprisoned 
for the naval service On the other and punished at the oommon law Did 
hand, Great Britain had one hundred it follow that, because improper ideas 
and twenty nine ships of the line fit of government had been taken up by 
for sea, besides twenty four guard the French, oi because liberty had been 
ships, and above one hundred frigates, there abused, similar misfortunes would 
of which ninety of each class were im befall this country f Had that nation 
mediately put in commission, while been protected by a Habeas Corpus 
seamen of the best description, to the Act — had the government been con 
amount of eighty five thousand, were strained by standing laws to respect 
drawn from her inexhaustible merchant the rights of the community — these 
service Unable to face their enemies tenets would never have found an en 
in large fleets, the French navy re trance into that unhappy country By 
warned m total inactivity , hut their parity of reason, they were only to be 
merchants, destitute of any pacific em dreaded here if the safeguards of the 
ployment for their money, fitted out an constitution were removed* Were the 
immense number of privateers, which,* freedom of meeting tb complain of 
for a considerable time, proved ex grievances to be taken away, what 
tremely injurious to British commerce would soon bec^pe of our boasted con- 

4 The efforts of government at the stitution ? And if it is to be withdrawn 
name period were vigorously directed till the discontented are rooted out, or 
to the suppression of sedition in Great the thirst for uncontrolled 

Britain The great extent and obvious suaged in government, it wdroever bo 
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restored, and the liberties of English 
men are finally destroyed 

5 On the other hand, it was con 
tended by Mr Pitt and Lord Lough 
borough, that the question was, “Who 
ther the dangers threatening the state 
were not greater than any arising from 
the suspension proposed, which was 
only to last for six months, and w the 
xnean time would not affect the rights 
of any class of society The truth was, 
that we were duven to the necessity of 
imitating French violence, to lesist the 
contagion of French principles Was 
lenity to be admitted wht n the consti 
tution was ot stake ? Were a Couven 
tion upon Jacobin principles once estab 
lished, who could foresee where it would 
end? Not to stop the progress of these 
opinions, were no betfcet than granting 
a toleration to sedition and anarchy 
It is in vam to deny the existence of 
designs against the government and 
constitution , and what mode of com 
bating them can be so reasonable as the 
present suspension, which does not op 
pose the right of the people to meet 
together to petition for reform, or a 
redress of abuses, but only aims at pre- 
venting the establishment of a power 
m idbe state superior to that of Parlia- 
ment itself? The papers produced be- 
fore the Committee demonstrate clearly 
that this is then object, and that they 
ate leagued with all the societies which 
have orought desolation upon France , 
they have chosen a central spot to foci 
litate the assembly of demagogues from 
all quarters Every society has been 
requested to transmit an account of its 
numbers, and arms have been procured 
and liberally distributed unless these 
proceedings are speedily checked, the 
government will sotm be set at naught, 
and a revolution* with all its horrors, 
overspread the land. Parliamentary 
reform was tried, settled, and extin 
guished m 1781 and 1782 , it can only 
now be used as a cover for deeper do* 
signs. The phrase ‘parliamentary re 
form' no more legalises seditious meet- 
ings, than 4 God save tbp King/ written 
at the bottom of an insurrectionary 
Wekmaftiou, would make it innocent, 
said of the low rank of the 
most of these societies, and 
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their little power to do mischief, but 
it is easy to treat as imaginary all dan 
gers that are checked in the bud. One 
of the finest poets has said, — 

f Treasons are never own d but when descried , 
Successful crimes alone are justified * 

Moved by these arguments, the House 
of Commons passed the bill for suspen 
sion by a majority of 261 to 42 It 
was adopted by the Lords without a 
division. 

6 Various prosecutions took place 
m Scotland, which terminated in the 
conviction and transportation of the 
accused , of whom Hardy, Palmer, 
Muir, and Gerald were the most re 
markable Great was the indignation 
which this necessary and well timed 
seventy produced m the democratic 
party an Great Britain, and their 
\u iters, without one exception, for the 
next half century, stigmatised the 
Scotch convictions as an unnecessary 
and unjustifiable stretch of oppression. 
But truth is great, and will prevail 
The Whig party, in consequence of the 
i evolution in England of 1882, got pos 
session of power, which they held for 
the next seventeen years, under differ 
tnt administrations, without intermis- 
sion,—- and they then had an opportu 
mty of carrying their principle^ of go 
vermpent into execution The result 
was the Repeal agitation, followed by 
the rebellion of 1846 m Ireland, and 
the Chartist conspiracy, which so sen 
ously threatened the monarchy in April 
1848, in England. To repress these 
dangers, the Whig administration were 
compelled to pass a special statute/ 
authorising the transportation of of 
fenders m serious eases of sedition, as 
had of old been the common law of 
Scotland, and the very same punish 
menfc, on conviction under it, was in- 
dicted on Mitchell and Martin In Ire- 

unjust when pronouuc^on Muir and 
Palmer m 1788 1 In England no leas 

* The 6 and OVict, c.78 

♦ It is often said that these Scottish mar 
tyrtf as they wwe ceiled were transported 
for advocating parliamentary reform* which 
was afterwards adopted by the legislature 
in 1882 , and, under the influence of this 
opinion, a monument, during the Reform for 
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than four Chartists were, m 1848, sen 
tenced to transportation for life at the 
Old Bailey for sedition, bo true it is 
that initial seventy in political offences 
is often true humanity, and that the 
opposite temporising system often m 
duces the reality of oppression, to avoid 
its imputation. 

7 The result was different m Eng 
land The attention of the people was 
deeply excited by the trial of Hardy, 

vour was raised to them, by the more violent 
of that party on the Caltou Hill of Edin 
burgh This opinion however is entirely 
erroneous They were not transported for 
advocating parliamentary i eform but for ad- 


was to supersede Parliament, and corres- 
ponding societies, which were to spread its 
ramifications throughout the realm Any ob 
jeCt, how legitimate soever —as the reduc 
tion of taxes a change in the laws or an al 
teixtion in domestic or foreign policy —be 
comes equally seditious or treasonable if 
forwarded by such means, which plainly su j 
persede government, and must lead to civil ; 
war That the Scotch judgments were entire- ! 
lv conformable to Scotch law has been long 
ago demonstrated —See Hume s Criminal 
£av> vol i p. 057 and Alison s Criminal law 
cf Scotland, i 586-687 That they were on 
tirelv conformable to expedience, and die 
tated by state necessity? has been proved by 
the fact, that the English government were 
driven to the passing of a statute declar 
ing sedition, in aggravated oases punishable 
by transportation, and a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act— that is, to the adoption 
m toto of Mr Pitt's measures— in 1848, under 
the guidance of a Whig cabinet, of width 
Lord Campbell one of the last and ablest of 
the opponents of Mr Pitts repressive mea- 
sures, was a member 

* The combination against which, on this 
occasion, the powers of government were ex 
creased, was of the most extensive kind and 
embraced the whole of Great Britain in its ra- 
mification*. The prisoners were charged with 
high treason, in having conspired to subvert 
the King, and levy war against his govern* 
meat. The trial, which occupied three weeks, 
excited the utmost interest in all parts of , 
the country , during its whole continuance, 
the avenues to the court and the court itself 
were filled with anxious spectators. The 
opening speech of Mr Soott, the Attorney 
General (afterwards Lord Eldon), occupied 
nine hours the reply of Mr Erskine and Sir 
Viewy Gibbs was of the same length The* 
prisoner* were indicted for high treason— the 
only step In the whole proceeding of which 
the policy was questionable, as it required a 
strained, or at feast strict, interpretation of 
the law to bring the prisoners within the 
provision of the treason law on the footing 
of having been guilty of * Constructive Trea 
son/ whoreas tho evidence of their being 


Thelwall, and Horne Tooke, for treason, 
m London* The documents on which 
the prosecution was founded, left no 
doubt that these persons had been deep 
ly implicated in designs for the violent 
change* if not the total subversion, of 
the government, by means of a conven 
tion of their own formation, not through 
the constitutional channel of Pailia 
meat* The prosecutions, therefore, 
were justifiable and necessary, and yet 

guilty of the minor crime of sedition was 
not only ample, but overwhelming Hardy 
was the secretary of the association, the pro 
fessed ohiect oi which was parliamentary re 
form but tho illegality and danger of which 
consisted in this— that this, a legitimate ob 
ject if pursued by legitimate means, was pro 
posed to be brought about, not by the lawful 
meins which the constitution recognised 
but by intimidation violence^ and ifneces 
sary insurrection. In the Eights of Man, 
by Thomas Paine a member of the french 
Convention which the Association oxten 
suely circulated, it was said — Hereditary 
succession requires a belief from man to 
which his reason cannot subscribe the more 
ignorant any country la, the better is it fitted 
for that species of government A general 
revolution in the construction of governments u 
necessary Usurpation cannot alter the right 
of things Sovereignty as a matter ot right 
appertains to the nation only, not anj in 
dividual The romantic and barbarous class 
ing of men into kings and subjects though it 
may suit courtiers cannot do so to citizens 
All hei editary government is in its nature 
tyranny When the bagatelles of monarchy 
regency, and hereditary succession shall be 
exposed with all their absurdities, a new ray 
of light will be thrown over the world and 
the revolution will derive new streugth by 
being universally understood. It is now the 
cause of all nations against all courts. The 
addresses from republican societies iti France 
to the Society, ana found among their papers, 
and from the Association to them, or to the 
corresponding societies in Great Britain con 
tabled ample evidence of their practical adop 
tion and preparation of measures to carry 
into execution these principles A letter 
signed by the chairman ana secretary 11th 
Oct 1792, contained these expressions—' Ty’ 
rants and tyranny are no more. How well 
purchased will be, though at the expense cf 
mack blood, the glorious and unprecedented 
advantage of saying 1 Mankind is free * * In 
answer to one of the vehement addressee of 
tho French Convention the president's letter 
fbund entered in the books oftheAssodation* 
bears— You have addressed us with some* 
thing more than good wishes, (a supply of 
arms for the soldiers of freedom), smee the 
condition Of our warriors has excited your 
solki tude The defenders of our liberty will 
one day be tho supporters of your own Thp 
moment cannot be distant when t fep people 
of France will offer their congmti^dtions to a 
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— so readily does good spring out of the great a source of interest to the multi 
conflicting feelings of a really free com tude, as it had ever been to remodel the 
mumty — their acquittal, by the mde constitution after the example of the 
pendent verdict of a British jury, is to Constituent Assembly 
be regarded as an eminently fortunate S The continuance of the war again 
event at that period. After so signal a gave rise to animated debates in both 
triumph of popular principle, the most houses of Parliament. On the part of 
factious lost the power of alleging that the Opposition* it was urged by Mr Fox 
the liberties of Great Britain were on and Mr Sheridan, “ That the conduct of 
the decline satisfied with this great government* since the wai commenced, 
victory over their supposed oppressors, had been a total departure from the 
the people relapsed into their ancient principles of moderation, on which they 
habits of loyalty, while the vehement had so much prided themselves before 
demagogues, who had made so narrow it broke out They then used language 
an escape from the scaffold, hesitated which breathed only the strictest neu 
before resorting again to practices of trality, and this continued even after the 
which the peril to themselves, as well king had been dethroned, and many of 
ad to the country, was now made mam- the worst atrocities of the Revolution 
fest. The spirit of innovation, deprived had been perpetrated but now, even 
of foreign support, and steadily resisted though we did not altogether reject ne 
by the government, rapidly withered m gotietion, we put forth declarations evi- 
the British soil , the passions of men, dently calculated to render it lmpossi* 
turned into another channel, soon fixed ble, and shake all faith m our national 
on different objects , and the prosecu integrity The Allies had first by Prince 
tion of the war with France became as Oobourg issued a proclamation, in which 

National Contentful in England These and government. Accordingly many able law 
a vast number of documents containing stmi vers think the acquittal of the prisoners of the 
lar expressions, left no room for doubt that nigh treason charged how dearly soever they 
the object of the Association was to erect a were found guilty of sedition wasa fortunate 
legislature of their own, which was to super circumstance, as it atronce saved the law and 
sede the Parliament. Indeed this was openly stopped the treason. —Stoic Trials, October 26 
avowed by them On 20th Jan 3704, a gene- 1704, and TWiss s Lift of Lord Biding 1 2*0-261 
ral address Was published and circulated by Geoige III whoso strong natural sagacity 
the Society which bore—' How are we to hod made him averse to the prosecuth w» of 
seek redress? From the laws, as long as any these offences as high treason from the he* 
redress can be obtained from them but we ginning was rejoiced at the acquittals Ad 
must not expect figs from thistles We must dressing Lord Chancellor Loughborough who 
have redress from oar own laws and not front was understood to have taken a leading part 
the laws of our plunderers, enemies andoppm in recommending them be said. You have 
sort And it was declared that, upon the got into the wrong box, my lord * you have 
introduction of any bill inimical to the liber got into the wrong box obstructive treason 
tit* of the people, such as suspending the won’t do, mv lord , constructive treason Won t 
Habeas Gorpos A<&’ the committee should do —Loan Campbxu/S Mvts of the Cltancel- 
issue summonses forthwith for the conroca- lots vl 207 

Hon of a general convention of the people for The English lawyers were landed in this 

Hie purpose of taking such measures into serious dilemma, from the obvious defect of 
their consideration. On goth Jan 1794, a the law which recognised no medium be 
secret committee was appointed, to consider tween sedition, punishable only by imprison 
what measures might be necessary, accord mont and high treason, to which the highest 
ing to thb measure* of the House of Com pame were attached The tme medium was 
mens and at a meeting held on 28th Dec familiar to the Scotch law, which held the 
1798 Mr Redhead Yorke, one of the speakers, more serious canoe of sedition— those in which 
said to the Association that it was Impos- civil war and a forcible change of government 
sible to do anything without some blood, and were recommended or pointed at— -as punish 
he hoped to See Mr Nitfs and the Kin ft heads able by transportation— a penalty certainly 
upon Temple Bar " whereupon all the meet* Slot too heavy for so dangerous a delinquency 
mg rose up and shook bonds with him The infliction of this penalty on the leading 

These and fumflar documents and proceed delinquents iu Scotland, was so long made the 
ings left no room as to the objects of the As* subject of invective by Hie English demo 
sedation but still there was great legal dlffl* erotic party because it was to necessary and 
culty in bringing the Case of the prisoners effectual —it hit ineohate treason between 
.within the mo asto overt acts, either show wind and water and hence the clamour 
ing m mtent to ehmpass the king’s death, or raised against it, oathe rosy against all effec- 
levy war dp&pist him, or depose him from his the remedies of ftvounte public delusions; 
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they engaged to retain whatever strong while any part of the territory of either 
holds they might conquer, merely m of them remained in the hands of the 
pledge for Louis XVII , and five days enemy How have they adhered, or are 
afterwards, to their eternal disgrace, likely to adhere, to this stipulation? 
they revoked that very proclamation, How has Prussia adhered? Why, she 
and openly avowed the intention, since publicly declared her intention of lay 
uniformly acted upon, of making a me mg down her arms, at the very time 
thodical war of conquest on France when large parts of her allies territories 
Supposing that the British government were m the occupation of the enemy, 
should be able to dear itself of all share because she had discovered that thewar 
in this infamous transaction, what was was burdensome <The Emperor has re 
to be said of the declaration issued by fused to agree to this secession, and 
Lord Hood on the 23d August, on the Prussia has been retained an unwilling 
capture of Toulon, wherein he took pos- and feeble combatant on our side, only 
session of the town on the express con by the bribe of enormous subsidies. It 
drtioas of maintaining the constitution is evident what the result will be orn 
of 1789, preserving the fleet of Louis allies will one by one drop off, or be 
XVII) and protecting all b ranchmen come so inefficient as to be perfect]} 
who repaired to our standard ? — after useless, when the contest proves either 
which came a dark enigmatical declar perilous or burdensome , and we shall 
ation from his Majesty, which, stripped be left alone, with the whole weight of 
of the elegant rubbish with which it a contest on out own shoulders, under 
was loaded, amounted merely to this, taken for no legitimate object, conti 
that the restoration of monarchy was nued for no conceivable end. 
the only condition on which we would 9 “ It is in vam to conceal that we 
treat with France Has anything oc have made no advance whatever towards 
curred to alter the probability of sue any rational prospect of dosing the con 
cess in the war Have the triumphs of test with either honour or advantage 
the coalition in Flanders been so very In the first campaign, the Duke of 
brilliant, the success of Lord Moira s Brunswick was defeated, and Flanders 
expedition to Granville so decisive, the overrun , m the next, the most formul 
efforts at Toulon so victorious, as to able confederacy ever formed in Europe 
afford more eheenng prospects than has been baffiea, and a furious civil war 
were bdd out at its commencement? m different parts of the Republic extm 
Has the internal condition of that ooun guished. What have we to oppose to 
try, and the prospects of the Royalist this astonishing exertion of vigour? The 
party, improved so much under the sya- capture of a few sugar islands in the 
tern of foreign attack, as to render it ad West Indies Of what avail are they, 
visabla to continue the contest for their or even the circumscribing the territo 
cakes? Is not the internal state of France ml limits of France itself, when such 
so divided, that it is impossible to say elements of strength exist In its inte 
that the Royalist party, even in the dis nor ? But let us revert to our old pol 
tncts most attached to monarchical icy of attending to our maritime con 
principles, could agree on any form of cams, and disregarding the anarchy awj 
government ! And what have we done civil wars of the neighbouring states , 
to support tlfem ? Liberated the gam and then, indeed, the conquests m the 
sons of Valenciennes and Mayence, East and West Indies would afford an 
when they were shut up within their excellent foundation for the only <te 
walls, and given them the means, by the enable object — a general pacification 
absurd capitulation which we granted? All views of aggrandisement on the part 
of acting With decisive effect against of France are evidently maUmmble, 
their Royalist fellow citizens in the west and matt be abandoned by that power, 
of France! All the treaties we have so that the professed object of the war 
entered into contained a clause, by --permanent security to ourselves— 
which the contracting parties bound xhay now securely be obtained.** 
themselves not to lay down their arms „ 10 On the other hand itytrw con* 
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tended by Mr Pitt and Mr Jenkmson,* 11 u The present is not a contest for 
4t That the real object of the war from distant or contingent objects, it is not a 
the outset had been to obtain mdem contest for power or glory, ns little is it 
mty for the past and security for the a contest for commercial advantage, or 
future Are either of these objects any particular form of government Iti* 
likely to be obtained at this period ? At a contest for the security, the tranquil 
present, there is no security for the con lity, and the very existence of Great Bn 
tmuance of peace, even if it were signed, tain, connected with that of every esta- 
for a single hour Every successive fac blished government, and every country 
tion which has naen to the head of in Europe. This was the object of the 
affairs m Fiance, has perished the mo war from its commencement, and every 
xnent that it attempted to imprint mo hour tends more strongly to demon 
deration on the external or internal mea- strate its justice. In the outset, the 
sures of the Revolution. What over internal anarchy of France, how das 
threw the administration of Newsker? treesing or alarming soever, was not 
Moderation 1 What destroyed the Or- deemed a sufficient ground for the hos 
leamsts, the Girondists, the Bnssotma, tile interference of this country, but 
and all the various parties which have could the same be affirmed, when the 
successively risen and fallen m that King was beheaded, and a revolution 
troubled hemisphere ? Moderation * aiy army, spreading everywhere the 
What has given its long lease of power most dangerous doctrines, overwhelm 
to the anarchical faction of which Robes ed the Low Countries? Is that danger 
pierre is the head ? The total want of now at an end 2 The prospect of bring 
moderation the infernal eneigy, the mg the war to a conclusion, as well as 
unmeasured wickedness, of its mea the security for any engagements which 
sures What prospect is there of enter- we may form with France, must ulti 
mg into a lasting accommodation with raately depend upon the destruction 
a power, or what the guarantee for the of those principles now triumphant in 
observance of treaties by a faction, whom that distracted country, which are alike 
a single nocturnal tumult may hurl from subversive of every regular government 
the seat of government, to make way and destructive of all good frith, We 
for some other more outrageous and ex do not disclaim any interference in the 
travagont than itself ? The campaign internal affans of that country , on the 
hitherto has only lasted a few weeks , contrary, should an opportunity occur 
yet in that tune we have taken Lan&re- where it may be practised with advan 
cies, formerly considered as the key of tage, we will not engage to abstain from 
France , and though we have lost Cour- it* We only say, that such is not the 
fray and Memn, yet the vigour and re primary object of the contest , and that, 
solution with which the whole allied if attempted, it txyas has been the 
army has combated, gives good reason ease m all former Wars, considered as an 
to hope, if not for a successful march to operation of the war 
Pans {whctch, however, is by no means 12 tl There is no contradiction between 
improbable), at least for such an addi- the proclamation of Lord Hood at Tou 
fron to the frontier banter as may prove Ion, and the declaration of his Majesty 
at once a curb on France, and an excel of #9tb October Both promise proteo- 
iant base for offensive operations. It is tion to such of the Frendh as choose to 
impossible to say what government we declare for a constitutional monarchy * 
are to propose for France, m the event and to bothwe shall adhere By enter 
of the Jacobins being overthrown, be- lug into a negotiation, we should give 
cause that must depend on the circum- 'confidence and vigour to the French, and 
stances of the times, and the wishes of entirely dissolve the formidable eonfa- 
its inhabitants, but Jjris much may derecy formed to lower their ambition, 
safely be affirmed, that, with the sen While the present system continues in 
guinary faction which now rules its France, we can have no peaceon any terms 
councils, accommodation is impossible, short of alwoluterum anddishonour By 
# S^erwards Lord Liverpool J an express law of their coastitutioib any 
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Frenchman who shall enter into a m 
gotaation with this country on any other 
terms than surrendering our coastitu 
tion, dethroning our virtuous sovereign, 
and introducing into this country tho 

distracted stated is declared a traitor 
Aie we prepared to make such sacrifices 
to obtain the blessings of fraternisation 
With the disciples of Robespierre i Nor 
let it be supposed that the colonial con 
quests we have made are of little mo 
ment in bringing about an the end a 
termination to this frightful contest Is 
it of no moment, in the first year of 
the war, to have cut up the resources 
and destroyed the smews of the com 
tneroe of our enemies ? The injury to 
their revenues thence arising may not 
be felt during the continuance of the 
monstrous and gigantic expedients of 
finance to which they have had recourse, 
but it is not on that account the less 
real, or the less likely to be felt, on the 
restoration of such a regular govern 
meat as may afford us any chance of m 
accommodation.' On a division, the 
House, by a majority of two hundred 
and eight to fifty-one, supported the 
government. 

13 The supplies granted by Parlia- 
ment for the prosecution of the war, 
during the year 1 7 94, were proportioned 
to the increasing magnitude and im 
portsaace of the strife in which the na- 
tion was engaged For the service of 
the navy eighty five thousand men were 
voted, thirty thousand men were added 
to the regular naUveanny, and the total 
number under arms in tho British do- 
minions, including feucibles and militia, 
was raised to one hundred and forty 
thousand men, besides forty thousand 
foreign soldiers employed on the Conti- 
nent These numbers were described 
by Mr Pitt al M unparalleled, and such 
as could hardly be exceeded ” such wee 
the happy ignorance of those times m i 
regard to the exertions of which a na- 
tion is capable. To meet these extraor* 
dinery efforts, an income of £20,000,000, 
bWddes £11,800,000 for the charge of 
the debt was inquired, and for this 
propose a loan of £11,000,000 WhB voted 
by Parliament so early m the contest 
was this ruinous system of laying upon 


posterity the burdens of the moment 
adopted* 

14 Meanwhile the ascendancy of tho 
English navy soon produced its wonted 
effects on the colonial possessions of the 
enemy Soon after the commencement 
of hostilities, Tobago was taken bv a 
British squadron, and m the beginning 
of March 1794, an expedition was fitted 
out against Martinique, which, after a 
vigorous resistance, fell on the 23d. 
Shortly after, the principal forts in St 
Domingo were wrested from the Repub 
hcans by the British forces, while the 
wretched planters, a prey to the fiames 
lighted by Bussot and the friends of 
negro emancipation, at the commence 
ment of the Revolution, of which a full 
account will hereafter be given, were 
totally ruined No sooner was this sue 
cess achieved, than the indefatigable 
English commanders, Sir John Jarvis 
and Sir Charles Grey, turned their arms 
against St Lucia, which was annexed to 
the British dominions on the 4th April 
Guadeloupe was next attacked, and on 
the 25th that fine island, with all its 
rich dependencies, was added to the list 
of the conquered colonies Thus, in little 
more than a month, the French were en 
tusely dispossessed of their West India 
possessions, with hardly any loss to the 
victorious nation 

15 The once beautiful island of St 
Domingo meanwhile continued a prey 
to the frightful disorders arising from 
precipitate emancipation. “ It had gone 
through/' stays the Republican histo- 
rian, “ the greatest succession of calami 
ties of which history makes mention." 
The whites had at first embraced with 
enthusiasm the cause of the RevolU 
tion , and the mulattoes, to whom the 
Constituent Assembly had extended fhq 
gift of freedom, were not less attached 
to the principles of democracy, and open 
ly aspired to dispossess the planters, by 
force, of those potooal privilege® which 
had hitherto been them exclusive pro- 
perty But, m the nudst of these con* 
tests, the negroes had revolted against 
both , and, withmit dishnguxshmgfiiemfi 
from fee, applied the firebrand ihdiaori- 
mmately to every civilised dwelling; 
Distracted by such an aecumhlatiqn of 
horrors, the Constituent Assembly at 

✓ 
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once declared them all free From the 
moment that emancipation wad an 
nounced, the colony became the scene 
of the most horrible devastations and 
the contendragpartiea araongthe highei 
orders mutually threw upon each other 
the blame of having brought a frightful 
party into their contests, whose ravages 
were utteily destructive to both In 
truth, it was owing to neither, but to the 
precipitate measures of emancipation, 
dictated by the ardent and mexpen 
enced philanthropists of the Constitu 
ent Assembly, whose measures have 
consigned that unhappv colony, after 
thirty years of unexampled suffering, to 
a state of slavery, undei the name of 
“The Rural Code/ infinitely worse than 
that of the French planters. 

16 In the Mediterranean, also, the 
power of the British navy was speedily 
felt The disaster at Toulon having to 
tally paralysed the French navy m that 
quarter, the British fleet was enabled to 
cany the land forces, now rendered dis 
posable by the evacuation of Toulon, to 
whatever quarter they chose Corsica 
was the selected point of attack, which, 
early in 1794, had shown symptoms of 
revolt against the Republican authon 
ties. Three thousand soldiers and ma 
nnea were landed, and, after some m 
considerable successes, neaily effected 
the subjugation of the island by the cap- 
ture of the fortress of Bastia, which ca 
pitulated at the end of May It is re- 
markable that Nelson was employed in 
this service, and, by an extraordinary co- 
incidence, Napoleon had shortly before 
been engaged in an expedition which set 
sad from it against Ajaccio so that the 
arms of bom the British hero and the 
future French emperor were employed 
jlrst m any considerable command in 
the same island, and in expeditions, the 
one from, the other against, the same 
petty fortress. The only remaining 
stronghold of the Republicans, Calvi, 
was besieged until the 1st August, when 
it surrendered to the* British arms. The 
crown of Cornea, offered by Paoh, end 
the aristocratic party^to the King of 
Great Britain, was accepted, and efforts 
were immediately made to conifer upon 
the inhabitants a constitution similar to 
that of Gqreat Britain— a project about 


as practicable as it would have been to 
have clothed the British plains with the 
fruits whichnpen under the sunny clifts 
of Cornea. 

17 But a more glorious triumph was 
awaiting the British arms. The French 
government had, by great exertions 
got twenty six ships of the line into a 
state fit for service it Brest, and being 
extremely anxious to secure the arrival 
of a large fleet laden with provisions, 
which was approaching from America, 
and promised to relieve the famine 
which was now felt with uncommon 
seventy m all parts of France, sent po 
sitive ordeis to Admiral Yillaret Joy 
euse to put to sea. On the 20th of May 
the Republicans set sail , and on the 
28th, Lord Howe, who was well aware 
of the expected arrival of the convoy, 
and kept a sharp lookout by means 
of his inshore squadron, soon hove m 
sight, with the Channel fleet, consisting 
of twenty six line of battle ships The 
French weio immediately formed in 
line in order of battle, and a partial 
action ensued between the rearguard of 
their lme and the vanguard of the Bri 
tish squadron, in the course of which 
the Revolutionnaire was so much dam 
aged that she struck to the Audacious, 
but, not being taken possession of by 
the victors before nightfall, wte towed 
the following morning into Rochefort. 
During the next day the manoeuvres 
were renewed on both sides, each party 
endeavouring to obtain the leather 
gage of the ether , and Lord Howe, at 
the head of his fleejL passed through the 
French squadron JBut the whole ships 
not having taken the position assigned 
to them, the action, after a severe com 
mencement, was discontinued, and the 
British admiral strove with the utmost 
skill to maintain the Wind of the enemy 
During the two following days a thick 
fog concealed the rival fleets from each 
othei, though they were so near that 
both sides were well aware that a great 
dottle was approaching, and the officers 
with difficulty restrained the ardour 
by which their crews were animated: 

IS At length, on the 1st June, a day 
ever memorable m the naval annals of 
England, the sun broke forth With uu 
usual splehdom, and discovered the 
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tiench fleet m order of battle, a few 
milts from the British, awaiting the 
combat, while an agitated sea piomised 
the advantage of the wind to an immo 
dinte attack Lord Howe instantly 
boio down, m an oblique direction, 
upon the oncmj n hue, designing to ie 
peat the manoeuvre long known, though 


* An animated and mtersMtiug controversy 
t nducted vwtn remarkable acuteness and 
/liIou both siics took place twentj years 
aco as to w bother M- Clerk of Fldm author 
of the N u il 1 ictios orSh ( harlot DougJ is 
< iptmu c f tla* fleet to Rodney had the in out 
of haunt, ftrstdisc wcicd the udcbiated m ui 
anvxdof brcikmgthi «uer»j b lmc and at 
taclcin 0 them to how ird It w is conducted 
by X i olcssor 1 1 ij f m and Mi William Cluk 
son of the in t hoi oi the \ ival I u tics ou 
one side and tho ^ilUut Sn l Toward Douglas 
son of (h nles jn the other It was ad 
TO ttod on ill hinds tint ‘-ir Charles — who 
was beside Rodney when j»a»sme to loc w ird 
of the Frcmh lmc oi the eontrm t,ick — 
liann^. f died m the it tempt to we ither theii 
v in on lith April 1* > Bering a gap m the 
enemy s line suddenly on tin inspiration of 
the moment suggested m the moot enu getu 
maimer the pausing tin >u^h to the admiral 
by whom tho advice was instantly followed 
Fhurt it was conceded that ho w as the person 
who had tho mux t of ha> mg hist cai nod t nto 
execution that brilhwit manccuvio But tho 
point was, whethoi Bii Chat tea Douglts did 
this on his own anginal impulse at the mo 
mouk V Wellington m the cash of the Hank 
attack on the opening m tho trench hue at 
baluuuicA, oi whether Ut did so m const 
quonce Of leaving previous \ been made Oe 
quakithd with tho suggestions of Mr Clerk of 
FI din on the subject 

Tho mam atiength of Mr Cloak of RJdme 
partisans lay in the fact which was proved 
by n great Utimbor ot concurring witnesses, 
t liafc Cord Rodney esiiecKUy in his later years, 
frequently ^id* with the generosity which so 
often ieeompanie» rent elevation of mind, 
tlmt he had gained tlic victory of the 12th 
April iu consequence of having studied sad 
id opted Mr Cleik s suggestions contained in 
lik IS aval i actios, printed and circulated 
in the January pmodiug: It was stated also 
by various person* thatTiOrd Cronstoun who 
had been on board the fleet going out said 
i ( peatodly thalfhe had heard Rodney at hi* 
own table during the voyage, discuss Mr 
Clerks project 4 *, dud express ms intention 
of breaking the line, in pursuance of his sug 
gmsUon* $4 he fell m with the onerpj These 
testimonies which came fum the most re* 
abatable persons embracing among others, 
Sir Walter fkshtt, Lord Chief Comraissfofib* 
Adam mid many others naturally produced 
a great impi ossion and amply justified the 
real with which tho family and friends of Mr 
Clerk of Rldm strove to appropriate to him 
the merit of the original idea on the subject 

vol nr 


seldom as yet practised in the Biitibli 
navy so ingeniously traced to scientific 
principles by Clerk ot Eldw, and so 
successfully earned into execution bj 
Rodney, on the suggestion of Sir Chari* « 
Douglas, his captain of the fleet, on tin 
12th A pill * Having the weathei gage 
of the enemy, he was enabled to bieak 


To this it was added that Sir Charles Don 
das had had several conferences with Mi 
Clerk on the subject of na\al tactics it one 
of which I*>rd Chief Commissioner Adam w is 
piescnfc shortly bofore leaving Britain which 
ho was said to have done somo months after 
Rodney who si t sail from Portsmouth oil 2d, 

I inn iry 1 1 Si i l which the plan of biepkmg 
Hit Ime was distinctly evr lamed to that offc 
cn b> MrCJcik 

On tJifcj other liancl Sir Howard Dougin* 
on belulf oi Ins father, advanced a great 
varu t> oi prouls of a still more convincing 
because i m< rc authentic kind The IS aval 
1 octics is it now stands w tft pubhtthtd for 
t ig hi st tame ui 1790 but fifty copies were 
thrown of! and distributed m the first week 
of January 178 > three mouths before Rod 
ncy s bittle w as fought hid the ease for Mi 
Clerks partisans was mamh rested on tho 
hypothesis said to be established by con 
elusive evidence that Rodney had seen or at 
least heard of one of these copies ami adopted 
its principles But Sir Howard overturned 
ol I these inferences by proving that the break 
wy tin h 14 a ad altadcniy to leeward — the pocn 
hai manauy re which gained the b ittle of 1 2th 
April— was not mentioned in tie < dilion of Die 

Naval lactic* punted m 1782 at all but 
appeared for the first tune m the edition ot 
1790 eight years after the battle hod been 
gained This was admitted bj Mr Cleikhim 
solf in the 1790 edition * It is evident, them 
tore that whether Rodney or Sir Charles 
Douglas knew of the 1782 edition or pqfr 
w hen the battle of 12th April iu that } car was 
fought it is not from it they could have taken 
the ideaof the brilliant manoeuvre which won 
the victory Iu truth various accounts from 
0 } ew itnenacs concurred in stating that, so 
far from tlie breaking of tho line ana engaging 
to leeward having been previously thought 
or determined on by Rdctoev it was taken 
up at tho moment bj Sir Charles Doughy 
in Gon^equoTiCo of having obseivod an upci 
dental gap in tho I reach line in the middle 
of the battle and was in truth forced by him 
after a cmmderable aUercation awl much mint 


* t these observation* (on the attack to the JeewenU 
were tnttmdwl to i» inverted Jn the flmpflftUtot of thi* 


where the advene fleet* had yumteteh oMwr Ml (MU 1 
trary lafcto |l«t it rm u 

omit them* a*l« ww vonMiteft it misty he 
to the other port* of the work to wj^ee anytMng 
dMihtiw j no eanraftle ofonttiegan otMWf fm« to ton 
netoek from the Inward hefen ittal «nw» tunlttc hmn 
«i veh^w* if nvoll notice p lt9 ( note edition vm 
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their lmo near the centre and double 
'with a prtpoxnliritmg ioiee on the one 
half of thur squadron The feign d he 
dispHycd was No 3<* * * tht purport of 
which « is, " that, having the weather 
ga^e of the enemy, the admiral means 
to pass between the ships of their line 
and engage them to leeward, leaving, 
however a discretion to e ich capt un to 
engage on the windward 01 leeward.” 
The French fleet was Brawn up in close 
line, sti etching neaily ( ist and west 
and a heavy flie commenced upon the 
British ships, as soon as they came 
within range They did not come per 
pc mheularly upon their adversaries as 
at TraJ algai, but made sail abreast, in 


ante on foe port on Rodney * Bir Howard lias 
shown too from the log of the vessel in which 
he fouled that 1 <ord Cranstaun could not have 
hear! the conversation's stud to h ivt been re 
ported by hmi at the admiral a table on the 
aoy age out as he only amved in time to din© 
with him the day before the battle In i egard 
to the assertion thatSn V hail os Douglossailod 
some months after Rodney nnl tint m tho 
interval Mr Clerk had met him and explained 
the breaking of the hue it appeared horn tho 
log of the Formidable tlmfc Kodnoy and Sir 
(. bailee left Lond< n together on the 2d J> 
combei 17S1 and on tho Sd January 1782 
staled together for the West Indies l^ord Clue! 
Commissioner Adam when applied to on the 
(subject declared he had no mollotfion of 
any such meeting or conversation Mr Clerk 
also himself, in none of the successive tnli 
turns which he published of his work during 
hie life, ever ome asserted he had mot with 
Sir t bailee Douglas, or explain© 1 las sy stem 
to him previous to Rodney's Vh tory although 
his son said he had done so after his death— 


* ^ftVftral mo*t mfpf>ctahl<* pmsotw u» board Jlodrev s 
rijip (the FflrtnUlabl«) at the time Sir Charle* Uaug\*a 
Kuggtsatwl the breaking of the Une to the wl nural onn 
ear in this statement Take farexampta thft fotloteins 
from Captain Sir Churls* Uaehwood then aide de-nnmp 
to Roditej «u board the formidable — After at ten 
ttvttly observing tbe wemy « )um and remaining wine 
tllae in deep meditation, Sir Charles said, addressing 
the admiral 91* Gteoiye I give you joy »fm vifjtar* 
•Pooh aabl Rodney, the day is one hag won yet 

Break the lmo Sir George said bougie* the day 
kywur own and 1 will insure the^ietory, said 

the admiral I wtlinot break mr tone Altar Another 
rcqntot and another refusal Sir Charles desired the 
helm to tie pat a port upon which Si* George ordered 
tt to starboard Sir Charles again ordered it a*«4 
up( n whieh Rodney «t (nib observed * Remember I um 
NwaiiiftodejMft-clilefj starboard, sir In two minutes 
they airsta met on the 4fcck and Sir Charles skid 

Only break the tins, Sir George and the day is your 
owa 'the admiral then skid in » <mlck and burned 
Way, Well well, do as you like ‘JPort the helm i 
«pon this, cried Sir Charles , Pimss eotnmenred onibe 
******* Vide in two miautes fET Formidable passed 
hstuwen two French ships each nearly touching us, 
followed by the Samar and .the other Ships astern i and 
from that mW iite tietaryrt'o* dteeidwi inour &vuur * sir 
Joseph Ytorkea and F fherttger n evidence Is precisely 
"**** ttvward Ponglass Appea 
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such a manner os tliat each ship should, 
as soon is possible, tut tht line, and 
get alongside of its destined antagon 
ist, and engage it to leewaid, so that, if 
worsted the enemy could not get away 
10 Had the admiral's oidcis been 
literally obtyi d, or t ipable of complete 
execution, tuc most decisive n ival vie 
tory recorded m histoiy would m all 
probability havj. attended the British 
arms But the importance of specific 
obedience ui the \ ltul point of engaging 
the enemy to Uewm d, whs not then 
generally understood , and the enemy a 
line was so rtgulai and compact that 
m most places it Was thought to be, 
and m some was, impel vious The con 

an omission which was not hk< ly to have 
happened if he Imd boon conscious of Iiavmt, 
boon tho ougiual author ot the wauumvru 
which had gam* d that bt iTliant vu tory Ter 
hips thiso conflicting stitomeuis may fur 
nwli the true key to tho fact in regard to 
tins much agitated controversy which is, that 
U idney con cions th it tho maun uvre which 
won the day ha 1 bt on m a manner forced upon 
bimby hisflagrcaptam was afterward# in his 
old ago, mof© solicitous than he would hav< 
been iu his earlier years to take th© merit of 
tho movement and claim forethought and 
consideration on his part for a step which was 
1 U truth tho happy inapii ation of genius at tho 
moment m anouici to whom tho glory of the 
sure ess re dh belongs 

The breaking of the line and the engaging 
th© enemy s fleet to leeward »mce so often 
and successfully practised ngatnat the French 
at sot, though not generally fitrne before was 
not previous to Rodneys memorable battle 
uuknow n iu the British Service A century 
before it had been practised in a battle witu 
tli© Dutch Sir (roots© with nhieoi hishcad 
most ships, charged through th© Dutch fleet 
and got thewonther-gage ^Lkayaiid Naval 
History b id p M2 This i* the Account of 
the battle lfl&h August 10521 In truth this 
manoeuvre has been adopted by military go 
mus on the inspiration of the moment, from 
th© earliest times, both at land and sea It 
was tli© loading principle of tho fierce engage 
meats between the brass headed galleys ot 
apiiquity, and won their greatest nav u vie 
Jsoriaa it Was applied with decisive success 
by Wellington, when ho interposed m the gap 
between Thomiere s division and tho remain 
tier of th© army at Balamanca , and by N ipo 
Ieoh when h© hurled Boult iorwerd to seise 
%ha deserted hill of Fiat yen in the centre of 
the Allied Hue at Austerlit/ 

Be©, for this interesting controversy Mm 
burgh Rmew April 1S*0> voi li p 1 , Flay 
fair's Works iti 461 and SlR HowahD Duu 
G tAfi s NavtU Bw>l%tfmin 1 ondoru 1S32 where 
tlio subject is most ably treated and »U the 
contemporary atatemou&B fiom eyewitnesses 
on Itoduey « victories are to be found 
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sequence tv as, that five only of the ships 
iltei the Queen Charlotte, via tin 
Dtitnce, Mailboiough Royal Qeorgt, 
Queen, and Brunswick succeeded m 
parsing through The Oresar, in par 
ticular, which was the Ictdmg a ousel 
when the signal for close action was 
filing hum the admuals masthead, 
b icked her mam topsails, and engaged 
on the windward ot the enemy and 
the Oihialt tr also omitted to obey tho 
aider, bv crossing the French admiral 
and engaging hie second ahead — a dis 
h(ai tailing on cuinstance, though aus 
mg as it afterwards appealed, tiom 
wmt of capacity rathci th m timidity 
on the part of its captain * Howe, how 
ever was not discomagtd, but held 
steadily on, walking on the flout of his 
poop alon^ with Su Roga Curtis, Sn 
Andrew .Douglas, and other officers, 
wlulf the crew weie falling fast around 
him, and the spars and i lggmg rattled 
down on all Hides, undci the terrible 
and constantly mcreising firo of the 
enemy With perfect composure, the 
British admiral ordered not a shot to 
be filed, but the pilot to lay him along 
side of the Montague of 120 guns, the 
greatest vessel m the Franc h line, and 
probably the largest then m the woild. 
bo awful was the prospect that awaited 
the French vessel from the m ijestio ad 
\ ance ot the British admiral, that Jean 
Bon Saint Andrd, tin commissioner of 
the Convention on board, ovei come with 
terror, took refuge below After many 
entreaties, Howe allowed a straggling 
file to be returned, but fforn the mam 
and quarter deck only , and reserving 
his whole broadside, pouied It with 
awful force into the stern of the Mon 
tagne, as he slowly passed through the 
hue between that huge three decker 
and the Jacobin of eighty guns So 
close did tl/o ships pass on this occasion, 
that the tricolor flag, as it w uved at the 
Montague's flag staff, brushed the main 
and musen shrouds of the Queen Char 
latte , and so terrible was the effect of 
the btoadsidepthat three bundled men 

* lho rudder of the Caesar had been early 
in the action disabled by a chance Shot w Men 
was the mam cause of that vessel not break 
inf, the line , though the c&ptam wo* after 
w urds, at hisowitfaquesk brought to u court 
martial and diwmsafcd the service 


weie killed or wounded by that dis 
charge 

20 Fearful of encountering a mml ir 
broadside on the other side the captain 
of the Jacobm sti etched acioss undci 
the Montagna's let, and thus threw her 
self a little behind that \ easel light in 
the Queen Chai lotto s way, m the very 
position which Howe had designed foi 
himself to engage the encmj’s thret 
decker r I he Bjytisli admit al, thei efore 
Avas obliged to altei his course a little, 
and pass aslant between the two vessels, 
vnd, having thus got between them, 
openc d a ti emendous fire op both Tht 
Jacobm booh made sail, to get, out of 
the destructive range, and, being to 
the leewiud of the British admiral, he 
effected his escape, but tho Montague 
could not do the same, being to the 
wmdwaid, and she would unqu ration 
ably h iv< been taken, as she was hardly 
filing at all after the first awful broad 
side, when the foi ©top most of the Queen 
C hai 1 otte came down w ith a tremendous 
crash During tho confusion occasioned 
by this catastrophe, the Montague, tak 
mg advantage of the momentary xnabx 
lity of her antagonist to move, contrived 
to sheer off, leaving the British admiral 
now engaged with the two ships second 
and third astern of her The Vcngeur 
of seventy foul guns was warmly en 
gaged at this time with the Brunswick, 
under Harvey , but another French 
ship, the Achilla, came Up on the other 
side, and a terrible combat began on 
the part of the British vessel, thus en 
aged on both hands It was sustained, 
owevei , with admnable courage Cap- 
tain Harvey was severely wounded m 
the hottest part of the engagement, but, 
befoi e being earned down, he said— 
“ Persevere, my brave lads, m yaur 
duty continue the action with spirit 
for the honour of our king and country, 
and remember my last words, 1 tPhe 
colours of the Brunswick shall flavor 
be struck ,H Such heroism was not 
long erf meeting with its toward the 
Raimlhes soon after came up, and open 
ed her fire egpn the v<mtgeur ftheload 
was taken off t% Brunswick* a for 
tunate shot thtfVudder of French 
vessel Was shot away* i md a Wge open 
mg beat in her stern, into Which the 
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water rushed with great violence The 
Vengeurwas now found to he sinking, 
the Achille mode off, followed by the 
Ramilhea, to which she soon struck , 
and the Vengeur shortly after went 
down with three hundred and fifty of 
her ciew, four hundred and fifty having 
been humanely taken off by the boats 
of the Allred and Culloden * 

21 The French now began to move 
off m all quarters, and the British ships, 
with their prizes, closed round then 
admiral The damage sustained by 
the victors was inconsiderable, except 
in four ships, which were disabled foi 
further service , fifteen sail of the line 
were ready to renew the battle, they 
had still the weather gage of the enemy 
Ten of the French line had struck, 
though six only of them had been se- 
cured , and five of their ships wore dis 
m is ted, and were slowly going off under 
their sprit sails Had Nelson been at 
the head of the fleet, theie can be little 
doubt the disabled ships would all have 
been taken, and perhaps a Victory as 
decisive as Trafalgar totally destroyed 
the Biest fleet But the Butish. ad 
mirala, at that period, w ore in a manner 
ignorant of their own prowess , the sc 
curing ot the prizes taken was deemed 
the great object, and thus the puiauit 
w as discontinued, and the enemy, con 
trary to all expectation, got then dis 
masted ships off, and before darl weie 

* It was stated in the French Convention 
and h * l>een repeated in -ill the French Ins 
tones that when the Vengtut sunk, her crew 
were shouting * Vive la Repubhque 1 Know 
mg that tho gallantry of the French wa« equal 
to such an effort the author with pleasure 
transcribed this statement in his former edi 
tions but he has now ascertained that it was 
unfounded not only from the account 
Captain Brenton (L 131), but from tho infer 
mation given him by a gallant naval officer 
Admiral Griffiths, whb was m the Brunswick 
on tho occasion, and saw the Vengeur go 
down There wore cries heard, but they 
wore piteous owes f6r teffef * bich the British 
bo its afforded to the utmost of their power 
Among the survivors of the Vongeurs crew 
wore Captain llonaudin and his eon a bravo 
boy of t weU e veare of ago They were taken 
up by diffoient boats, a»4 mutually mourned 
each othei as dead faff they SRadentally mot 
at Portsmouth I n the stftmt, and rushed into 
each others anus with abrupture mdeo crib 
able They wore both soon after exchanged 
a braver and more humane fotfaer aha son 
never breathed— i 136 


entirely ought of sight Six hlups of 
the hue, however, bt&tdes the 1 tngem, 
v Inch sank, remaun d m the posse ..ton 
of the British admiral, andwert bi ought 
into Plymouth , while the remains of 
the French squadron, diminished by 
eight of their number, and with n lobs 
of eight thousand men, took lefugo m 
the roads of Berth uime, md ultimately 
regained the haibom of Brest, shatter 
ed dismasted, riddled with shot how 
different from the splendid fleet which 
had so recently departed amidst the 
ae< 1 miatious ot the inhabitants ’+ The 
lo^s of tho Bntidi wa two handled 
and ninety k lilt il, and « lglit bundled 
and fiftj eight wounded, in all eleven 
hundred and tort} tight, bung less 
than that sustained m the w\ French 
ships alone which were made pn/es.+ 
22 The Republicans wert m some 
degree consoled foi this disaster b> the 
safe arrival of the great \mencan con 
voy, ehiefl} laden with floui, consist 
mg ot out bundled and sixty sail, and 
valued at £ 5,000 000 staling— \ sup 
ply ot incalculable importance to tho 
W mts of a population whom the Reign 
of Teiror uul uvil dissension had 
brought to the \etge of famine They 
entered the harboui ol Brest a few 
diys aftu the engagement, having ts 
caped, is if by a miracle, the vigilance 
of tbt Butish ciuiscrs Thur safety 
was in a great dfgret, owing to the 
s igacity of the admiral, %ho traversed 
the scene of destruction a day or tw o 
after the battle, and, judging From the 
magnitude and number of the wrecks 
which weie floating about, that a tei 
nble battle must have taken place, con 
eluded that thi Mctonoue party would 
not be m a condition foi pursuit, and 
resolved to hold off has course tor the 
French harbour 

« 

f The prisoners taken in the prizes were 
2300, the killed and wounded m them 1Q7« 
besides 320 who W*nt down in die Yengeui 
— Bxnaow's Lye ttflfow# 2315 

f Tiie following were the respective gun* 
and weight of metal w dhi« memorable 
battle — * 

Biiltidi fMDtb 

bumfeofgims, Jl8t MOT 

Weight of metd 62 37(1 M4j?« 

Number of men, 4 J7<241 

Tons, 

-ja n*i 
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23 Lord Howogainedsodccisiveasue- 
c i f ora the u [option of the same pnn 
upV which ga\c \ictoiy to hiodtuck 
it Leuthen to Napoleon a, l Austulitz, 
and to \\ ell in "ton it Sal unanca, — vi/ , 
to direct ui o\ ora helming lorce against 
one half of the enemy a force, and 
make the attack obliquely, ket ping the 
weather g igo of the cnemj to i c ndtr 
it impossible foi the ship-, t > leeward 
to work u]> to the usisUanco of those 
engaged. 13j this moms h< i educed 
one h ilf of the on< m\ flett to be the 
passive spectator ut tlu der-tiuction of 
the other Hi ruod of attick, which 
brought his wink qu whon at onu 
into k tion with the enemy serms 
chnly pit ft ruble to tint idopted by 
Nelson at Ti liilg u ni -.ailyig down m 
ptrpcndiculu lines foi tint exposed 
the hading ships to imminent dangn 
before tlu succet dm 0 ones came up 
Had he succeeded m ptneti ating the 
enemy n line at all ponds or hiscip 
tuns mipliculy obty d lus dilutions 
m that partuulai, and tn^igtd the 
whole to hewud, he would hue 
brought twenty ships of tlu line to 
Spithcid lo a tekilful and inhcpid 
squ id roil, who do not feai to engage 
at the cannon n » itli w i ( h tlu n ern mj , 
such a mnnroux i «, oil c rs pud g i e itc i 
chances of success at sei 1 1 n at land 
because the complete d> uuc ot ob 
stacks on th< U\el expmsc ot wstci 
enables the itt icknig squad ion to ealeu 
late with more ctrtamfv upon icaeh 
mg then object , and the id vantage of 
the wind, ll once obtained, lendeia it 
pi oportionally difficult for one pait of 
the i nuny s line to be brought up to 
the relief of the other The introduc 
tion of steam vessels of war, either as 
light ships, or oS foninng the line of 
bottle itsejf, promises to assimilate still 
moie closely actions at sea to those at 
land, and, bj always putting it in the 
power of the superior force to bring its ! 
opponents to dose action, and inter 
cept their rutieftt, promises yet grfcfter 
and more uniform results to the dar 
mg tactic* of Howe and Nelson 

24. Never was a victory more sea 
sonable than Lord Howe’s to the Brit- 
ish governmei$. The war, preceded 
as it had been by violent party dm 


aions m Orcat Britain, had been re 
garded with lukewarm feelings by a 
Urge portion of the people and the 
friends of fieedom dared not wish for 
the success of the British arms, lest it 
should extinguish the dawn of liberty 
m the world But the Reign of Ten oi 
had shocked the best feelings of all the 
respectable portion of this party , the 
execution of Louis had caused the film 
to drop from 4th o eyes of the most 
blinded and the victory of 1st Junt 
c tptivated the affections of the patriotic 
multitude The ancient but half ex 
languished loyalty of the British people 
w ikened at the sound of then snctori 
ous cannon , and the hereditary rivalry 
of the two nations revived at so signal 
i tuumph over the Republican arms 
Fiom this period may be dated the 
commencement of that firm union 
among the inhabitants of the couutry, 
and that ardent enthusiasm m the eon 
test, which soon extinguished the seeds 
of former dissension, and ultimately 
cm ned the British empire triumphant 
through the severest struggles which 
had engaged the nation suite the Con 
qutst 

25 Vast were the preparations fo 
wai made by the Committee of Public 
Salvation m Ft nice Her teitttorj re 
semblcd m immense camp The de 
trees of the 23d August and 5th Sep 
tember had precipitated the whole 
3011th of thft Republic to the honkers, 
and twelve hundred thousand men in 
arms weie prepared to obey the sove 
reign mandates of the Convention 
Afbei deducting from this immense 
force the garrisons, the tioops destined 
to the service of the interior, and the 
sick, upwards of seven hundred thou 
sand were ready to act on the offensive 
- a foice much gi eater thin all the 
European monarchies, taken together, 
could bring forward to meet them 
These enormous armies, though m part 
but little experienced, were greatly 1m 
proved in discipline since the oondu 
sion of the preceding campaign The 
months of Itaater bad been sedulously 
employed in instructing them in the 
rudiments of the pailitaiy art , the 
glorious successes at the close of the 
year bad revived the spirit of conquest 
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among the soldiers, and the whole wae were the men on whom reliance could 
duccted by a cential government, pos \ tally In plated The whole ability of 
sessmg m the highest degiee, the ad Fiance, m consequence of the ex tint 
vantage of unity of action and ton tion of civil employment, w u* centic d 
summate mihtaiy talent Wielding at m the army, and indefatigable txfi 
command so immense a military force, tions were ev< ry where made to com 
the Committee of Public Salvation wt re mumcate to headquarters tb* nam< s of 
prodigal ot the blood of then* soldiers the young men who had dwtinguiblitd 
To advance incessantly to the attack, themselves m any giiute Iht ctntial 
to bring up column after column, till government, gmded b) that able states 
the enemy weie we ini l out 01 ovei man, hul discmeicd the real secret of 
powered, to xegaul as nothing any losses nnhtai) opaations and, by actuniu 
which ltd to the advance of the Ripub biting an ovei win lining foitt upon one 
lican btandai ds weit the maxims ou part of the enemy s lint, soon acquired 
which they conducted the wai IS a adeculed supenontyovci the Austrians, 
other power could ventme upon such who idlitred with blind obstinacy to 
an expenditure of hie, because none had the system of intending their force* 
such inexhaustible rtsouru s at then fn the prosecution of this mode of ac 
disposal Money and men abounded m tion, tin ^icnch hul peculiar advan 
ei try quarter, the camps were over tages from the unit) of theu goitra 
flowing with consci ipta, the fortresses ment, the ccnti ol “ituation of their 
with artillery, the treasury with assig forces, the intend lint on which thty 
nats The preceding cunpaign had acted, the fortified tow ns which guard 
cost above £i 00,000 000 starling but ed their fiontwi, mid the unbounded 
the resources of go\ eminent wen uudi means of u pairing lasses which they 
muushed I hree fourths of the whole possessed On the othei hand, the 
piopeifcy of b ranee was at its disposal , Allies acting on an exttuoi circle, p ir 
and on this vast fund apapei cuncncy alysed b> divisions among then s«nc 
was issued, possessing a forced cucuU rugnft, and at a distance hom then re 
tion, and amply sufhcient for the most soui ces, w ere unablt eitliei to combine 
prodigal expctidituie Ihe value of fox any vigorous offensive opei ationa, 
assignats m circulation, m the course oi i ondti e u.h othu any assistance 
of the year 1794, was not 1 ss than when pics ed by the enemy Inciedi 
£236,000,000 eteilmg, and there was ble eflorts wer< unde at the same time 
no appearance of its diminution The to organise and equip this prodigious 
rapid depreciation of this paper, ans body of soldieis “ A revolution/ said 
mg fi om the enormous profusion with Barfcrc, ** must rapidly supply al 
which it was issued, was nothing to a wants It is to the human mmd wli it 
power which enforced its mandates by the sun of Afncais to vegetation, Mon 
the guillotine , the government credi archies require peace, but a republic 
tor wae compelled to n oeive it at par , can exist only m warlike energy Slaves 
and it signified nothing to them though have need of repose, but freemen of the 
he lost his whole fortune an the next fermentation of freedom , regular gov 
exchange with any citizen of the Be- ermnents of rest, but the French Be 
X»ublic public of revolutionary activity ' The 

2d What rendered this military force hcole Militaire at Tans was speedily 
still more formidable was theabi lity with re-established, and ihe youth of the 
which it was conducted, and the talent better classes marched on foot from all 
which was evidently rising up among ports of France, to be there instructed 
its tanks The genius of Carnot had, in^the rudiments of the military art , 
from the very commencement, selected one horse out of twenty five was every 
the officers of greatest edacity from where levied from those persons pos 
among the multitude who presented sewing them, and the proprietor re 
themselves 4 and them rapid transfer ceived only nine hundred francs in 
enfchlthm one situation to another gave paper* hardly equivalent, from its do- 
opportunitiesfordiseoveniig who prem&tion, to a loins m gold By these 
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means, albeit rumoua to mdivmu ils, 
the cavalry and artillery were fui tasked 
with horses, and a considei able body 
of educated young men was rapidly 
provided foi the aimy Themanufnc 
tones of anus at Pans and m the pio 
vrnces were kept in incessant activity , 
artificial means wore umvei sally adopt- 
ed foi the pi eduction of saltpetre, and 
gunpowder m immense quantities win, 
daily forwarded to the aimies 

27 Indefatigable were the i xertions 
made by Mi Pitt to provide a force on 
the part of the Allies capable of combat 
mg this gigantic foe , and ne voi wei e the 
efforts of Ins mastei spmt moie ic 
quired to heal the divisions and extra 
guiBli the jealousies which had arisen 
an the coalition Poland was the apple 
of discord which had called forth tkeh< 
separate interests and awakened these 
jealousies, and in the plans of aggian 
diseracnt which all the great Conti 
mental states were pursuing in repaid 
to that unhappy countiy, is to be found 
the true secret of then nt gleet of the 
great task of combating the l lcuch He 
volution, and of its rapid aud early 
success. Prussia, intent on temtoind 
acquisition on the shores of the Vistula 
and desirous above everything of se 
curing Dantzic, the Uy to that stream, 
md the great empoxium of the grain 
commerce m the north of Europe, had 
Already assembled foity thousand men 
under the king m person, foi the siege 
of Warsaw , and the cabinet of Berlin, 
unable to beat at the same time the 
expense of a costly war on the eastern 
and western frontiers of the monarchy, 
had m consequence greatly diminished 
then forces on the Rhine, and openly 
announced their intention of reducing 
them to the contingent which they wei c 
bound to furnish as a member of the 
Empire, which was only twenty thou 
sand men. Orders had even been des 
patched to Marshal Mocllendorf, who 
commanded their army on the Rhine, 
to retreat by divisions towards the 
Elbe, while, at the same time, with 
preposterous inconsistency, EVedenck 
William addressed a letter to the Arch 
Chancellor of the Empire, m which he 
bewailed m piteous terms the public, 
danger, and urged the immediate con* 


vocation of the Anterior circles, to de 
liberate on the most effectual m< mis of 
withstanding the ltyolutiouaty tan tut 
with which they were menaced * 

2b The cabinet of Vienna was gi eat- 
}y alarmed at this official declination of 
the intention of the Prussian gov ei n 
ment to withdraw from the coalition , 
and their chagun was not diminished 
by the clear perception wln< h thty 
had, that tins igatimely and discredit 
able defection was mainly piompted 
by a desire to secure a eh aye m the 
putition oi Poland, of which they saw 
little prospect of themselves being al 
lovud to puticipatc They used the 
most pressing instances, therefore, to 
induce the cabinet of Berlin to change 
then resolution, offered to take a large 
portion of the Prussian troops into 
then own pay, provided the othef states 
of Germany \vt»uld take upon them 
selves the chaigts of tbe remainder, 
and even ingcd the foimation of a 
ln6e en masse m all the circles of the 
Emi lie, immediately threatened with 
invasion, in older to combat the re 
doubtable forces which France was 
poui mg forth from all ranks of her po 
pulation Austria, however, though 
so desu ons to stimulate others to these 
list and convulsive efforts, made no at 
tempt to rouse then emulation by act 
ting the example of similar cxeitioua 
heiself Not a regiment waa added to 
the Imperial armies , aud the Prussian 

* As it is impossible for me said the 
king m that letter any longer to continue 
at my own i h irgi * a war so i emote from the 
frontieisofrny dominions* and intended with 
so heavj au expense I have cauclidlj ex 
plumed my situation to the principal aJh«ci 
powers and engaged in negotiations with 
them which are still m dependent e l am 
in consequence under the necessity of ap 
plying to tho f mpirc to pi ov Idc for (he qpst 
of my army, if its longer continuance on tho 
theatre of war is deemed essential to the com 
mon defence X implore your Excellent* 
therefore that m your quality of Arch Chan 
cellar of the Empue you will forthwith con- 
voke the Anterior tarelos An immediate 
provision for my troops at the expense of 
these circles, is the only means which remains 
of saving tho Empire in the terrible crisis 
which is approaching and, unless that step 
is forthwith taken, they am no hftmr be 
employed m the common cause, and Itnutifc 
order them with regret, to bend <&elr steps 
towards their own frontier, leaving the 
fwe to its own resourOea. ' 
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cabinet, littli solicitous to behold the 
whole population of the Fmpu* com 
bating undei tlu banners of the Caesars, 
strenuously lewsttd the proposal as 
useless, (Hngeious, and utterly incon 
sistent with the principles of the con 
test m which they weie engaged 
29 It ^oon appeued how minous io 
the common cause this unexpected seces 
sion of I*i usraia would be The Republi 
can forces m Flandeis ^ereneaily a huu 
dred iod sixty thousand ptiong, and 
Mack who was mti usted with the clncf 
direction of tlu campaign by the Allied 
poweis, finding that the whole foices 
which the Allies could assemble m that 
qu n ter w ouldnotc xceed ahundi cd and 
fifty thousand, had stiongly urged the 
necessity of obtaining the co opciation 
of filty thousand Piusbiuis, in urdti to 
covei the Meuse, m coujuiu tion with 
the Austrian divisions in tlu neigh 
bouihood of Luvembouig The Prus 
si ms under Moellendorf w ere cautoned 
on tin tw o banks of the belt/, between 
Oppcnheim and Mayeuce , Viut when 
he received the lettei from Puncc Co 
bourg requesting his co opuatiori, he 
replied in cold and ambiguous terms, 
* That he wos not acquainted with the 
share which his government may havi 
taken m the formation of the pi oposed 
plan of opci ations , that the views on 
which it w us founded appe ai ed u n excep 
tionable, but th it, xn the i xisting state 
of aftairs, it w f as attended with incon 
venieriv.es and that hi could not con 
sent ro the maicli to Tieves, lest he 
should expose Majeuoc These de 
clamtiona of the intentions of Piu^sia 
t\cift d the gieatei sensation in Europe, 
that, cvei since the war began, it had 
been supposed that the cabinots of Ber 
li£ and Vienna were united m the 
closest bonds of alliance, and the Con 
vention of Pilmtz was universally re 
garded as the true basis of the anti re- 
volutionary coalition The confederacy 
appeared to be on the verge of dissolu 
tion Stimulated by the pressing dan 
gers of his situation, the Fleeter of 
Mayenoe, who of all thp Germanic 
poweis was exposed to tne first attack 
of the Revolutionists, was indefatigable 
m his efforts to prevent the withdrawal 
of the Prussian troops, and, by his ex 


ertions, a proposition was favouiabh 
leceivod by the Diet of the I mpne lor 
taking them mto the pay ol the lcssei 
powers M irehal Moellendorf soon 
after received 01 dors to suspend hia 
retreat 

30 lhis change m the Piussiau plans 
arose Irani the \ ost cxei tious which Mi 
Pitt at this period made to hold to 
gt tlier the bands of the < onfederaey 
Alone of all the statesmen of his di) 
the British minister perceived the full 
extent of the dangei which menaced 
Furope, from the spreading of tlu 1 evo- 
lutional 3 toiicnt ovei the adjoining 
stites, and the immense pull of tin 
speedily coming to p i»s fiom tlu dm 
sious whuh weie breaking out amou b 
the allied poweis, caused by tht dis 
ti action of uituests Nohuoikz there- 
fui h, was he informed of the intended 
dtfectiou of liu ?>n, than he cxeitid 
ill his influence to bung bick tile ca 
bmet ot Btilm to mine latioual senti 
menfcb, and liberally id v anted the ti en- 
sures of Butun to utam tlu Pius&nn 
tioops 111 a content e>o vital to none as 
to Prussia herself Bj his exertions a 
treaty Was signed at the liaguo betw ecu 
Piussia, Hull md, and Giuit But an 
bv which it was stipulated that Plus 
wa should retain an army of sixty two 
thousand vetei ms in the field , while 
the two 1 ittei should furnish a subsidy 
of 4,50 000 a month, besides £400,000 
tor putting the army mto a fit condi 
tion to undertake a campaign, and i-J, 
12 s. a month to each mao, as an equi 
valent ior the expenses of his mamte 
nance while engaged m active service 
By a separate article it was provided, 
‘‘that ell conquests made by this aimy 
shall be made in the names of the two 
maritime powers, and shall remain at 
their disposal during the courts of th* 
war, and at the peace chilli be made 
such use of as they shall deem pro 
per ' 

31 However mentonmis were the 
exertions of Mr Pitt, m thus ag un 
bringing Prussia into the field, after ite 
government had form illy announced 
the intention of withdrawing from the 
confederacy, it was in part foresee n, 
what the event soon demonstrated, 
that the succours stipulated horn that 
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powei would piove of the most mtffi 
oieut dosenption, mil thit nothing was 
to ho expected from the troops of a 
leading ht ite eng iged as hirelings, con 
trary to the national fetlmgs and the 
sect et inclinations of tho government 
m what they deemed a foieign cause * 
1 he discontent of the tioops w is loudly 
pi oclaimed w hen it transpired that 
they were to he transfen ed to the pay 
of Gie-it Bntum and the} openly mui 
nuued at thi disgrace of having the 
soldiers of the great Fredenck sold like 
int,rcem,i ies to a foreign power The 
tioops came to the held m teims of tho 
oonvention, hut their gallant oiliceis 
were tetteicd by secret insti notions 
which rendered them of littio ical sci 
vioe , and the Prussian arm} had neither 
earned credit to it sell nor accompli sin d 
benefit foi the common cause b} its 
conduct in the field, before the cabinet 
of Beilin lonnally withdrew hom the 
alliance 

32 General Mack whose subsequent 
and unexampled misfortunes should 
not exclude the recollection of the abi 
lities, m a particular department, which 
he really possessed, was mtiusted by 
the Austuan and British governments 
with the preparation oi the plan of the 
c impaign f and he proposed one which 
boie the marks of decided talent and 
which if vigorously earned mto effect 
hy a sufficient force, promised the most 
bnlliaui results This was to complete 
tho opening through the B lencli bai nu 
by the capture of Londrecies , and, hav 
mg done so, march with the whole 
allic d army m Flanders, 100,000 strong, 
sti tight by JLaon on Pans , while the 
Prussian forces, by a forward move 

* It was asked in tho House of Poors w ith 
i too prophotu spirit, by tho Marquis oi Ians 
•low no Could the King of Prussia, ought 
the King of Prussia, to divest himself of his 
natural duties? Could, it bo expected that 
he would fulfil engagements so tn\ ml m com 
parisou’ Was not Poland likely to Orrmsh 
lnm employment for hit tioops and that 
too at MS own door ? There rnn or weie tw o 
powers hated one anotbci marc card rail v 
thm Prussia and Austiia, and wore Knglwh 
guineas likely to allav the discord ? Was it 
not probable that Frederick William would 
take our subsidies but find pretexts ibi 
evading the performance of anj thing in re 
turn worthy of the name X — Pail Mtrt, 
xxxi 456 468 


inent on the tide of Namur auppoitcd 
the opeiatiou * With 150,000 men, 
said lie * I would push foiw ard a stioug 
ulvanced guard to Pans*, with 200 000 
I would engage to remain thexe Hi 
proposed that West hlandeis bhould be 
inundated by tioops it the sime turn, 
so that the mam army, m the coui 
of its perilous idvance should have no 
disquu tude for its flank ami l ear Tin* 
plan wis ably conceived, and was cvx 
dontly the one which should have been 
adopted xn the preceding campaign , 
but it w as not adopted, m consequence 
qt the stiong rimonstianees of the in 
habit mts ot West Flinders %amafc a 
measure which promised to raidei their 
province the theatre of war and the 
jealousy of the Prnsai m government, 
which precluded anv effettual co opeia 
tion fiom being obtained on that side 
of the line This left tho whole weight 
of the content to fill on the Austrians 
and British, whose forces were not of 
sufficient numerical stiengtli for the 
stiuggle+ buawaie of the immense 
unhbtry lesources and ascending spirit 
ot then adversaries, the Allies i ©solved 
to captiue Landiecies, and from that 
base match directly to Puns Piepai i 
toi y to this movement, then w hole ai my 
w is, ou the 10th ^pnJ, reviewed by the 
Finpeior of Austna on the plains ot 
Cat( ui , they amounted to neaily a 
hundred and fifty thousand nun, and 
wue particuloily distinguished by the 
superb appearance of the cavaliy, eon 
stifcuting a foice appai ently capiblc of 
conquering the woild 

33 Instead of piofitingb} this lm 

f lho urn uts wu o disposed as follow j — 


French 


Suny of tlio Noth, 

220 000 

Hostile and Rhino 

280 000 

Alps 

60 000 

Fasten* Pyrenees 

80 000 

Western ditto 

80 000 

feouth 

60 000 


780 000 

• iiiiee ft 

1 

Flanders* 

HO 000 

Duke of York, 

* 40,000 

Austrians ou the T&me 

60 000 

1 1 ufistan® on ditto, 

66,000 

Luxembourg 

20 000 

Kmignnts 

12000 


3^7,000 
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mens© assemblage of strength to fall 
upon the still scattered, and, in part, 
undisciplined forces of their enemies, 
the troops were on the following day 
divided into eight i olimms, to oppose 
the French forces, which were still di 
vided in that manner The siege of 
Jj&ndrecies was shortly after formed, 
while a large portion of the allied army 
was stationed u* a covu mg force Alter 
ten days of open trenches and a most 
«ev«re bombardment, winch almost to 
tally destroyed the town, tins linpor 
taut fortress capitulated, and the gam 
son, consisting of five thousand mop, 
w as made pi isoneis of wai Dui mg the 
progress oi this attack, the Flench ge 
nei&ls, stimulated by the orders of the 
Committee of Public Salvation, made 
reituated efforts to raise the siege 
Thou endeavours weie much aided by 
the absuid adherence of the Allies to 
the old plan of dividing their forces 
they ti enabled at the thoughts of leav 
ing a single road open, as if the fate of 
the war depend* d upon closing every 
avenue into Flanders, when they were 
contemplating a march to Pans The 
plan of the Republicans consisted in a 
senes of attacks on the posts and corps 
forming the long cordon of the Allies, 
followed by a serious advance of the 
two wings, the one towaids Philip\ file, 
the other to wants Dunkirk On the 
26th April, the movement m advance 
took place along the whole line The 
con tre, which advanced against the Duke 
oi Yoik near Cambmy, experienced the 
most bloody reverses When the Re 
pubheans arrived at the redoubts of 
TroisviUe, defended by the Duke of 
York, they were vigoiously received by 
the British guards m front, supported 
by Pbince ScHWAhTZEKBEHo, after 
wards so well known os generalissimo 
of the allied forces, commanding a regi 
meat of Austrian cuu assiers , while Oe 
acral Otto assailed them- in flank at the 
head of the Bntish cavalry, led by the 
16th lmssars, W|ueh drove headlong* 
through* their whole hue by a most 
brilliant charge, uncompleted their 
roW^ Hot m fiie whole Peninsular war 

ctf cavalry made than on this occasion $ 
if it had. been followed up with vigour, 


[chap xvi 

the X rcnch army w ould have been to 
tally defeated As it was, the whole 
centre was dimn back m confusion to 
Gambia^, with the loss of thirty five 
pieces qf cannon, and above four thou 
sand men "While this disaster was 
experienced on the left ccntie of the 
Fi * nch at my , their nglit-ccntre was not 
moi e succ cwsf ill 1 hat portion of them 
it hist gamed some advantage over the 
coips of the Austmus who theie corn 
posed the covet mg foie* , but the latter, 
having been leudoiced, and supported 
by t nuruuous artillery, resumed the 
offensive, and icpulsed the assailants 
w ith great loss 

34 Bub these advantages, how con 
eider able soevex, were oouutei balanced 
by a severe check txpeneuced bj CV 
nual ( Ian fait, w hose corps fomitd tin 
extieme light of the allied line. On 
that side the Republicans had assem 
bled fifty thousand men under Souham 
and Moi cm, which on the 2 '5th April 
advanced against the Austriui forces 
Assailed by supenoi numbers, Clan fait 
was driven back to Tournay, with thi 
loss of tlmty pieces of cannon, and 
twelve hundred prisoners His retieat 
seemed to lender wholly desperate tin 
situation of a brigade of three thousand 
Hanoverians, now shut up in Men in, 
and soon fuiiously bombarded But 
their brave commander, supported by 
the resolution of a laige body of French 
emigrants who were attached to his 
corps, resolved to out his way through 
the besiegers, and, thiough the heroic 
valom of his followers, successfully ac 
compihshed his object Prince Cobourg, 
upon the intelligence of this misfortune, 
detached the Duke of York to Tourn iy 
to support Cloirtait, and remained with 
the rest of his forces m the neighbour 
hood of Landrecies, to put that place 
m a state of defence • 

35 Convinced* by the failure of their 
attacks on the centre of the Allies, that 
their fences were insufficient in that 
quarter, the Committee of Public Salva 
tion, rejymg on the inactivity and luke 
wammoss of the Prussians on the 
treme right of their vfcst Une of opera 
tions, took file energetic resolution of 
ordering Jourdan to reinforce the army 
of file Moselle with fifteen thousand 
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men drawn fioin the Rhme and, aftei 
leaving i coi ps of obBei vation at Lux 
embonrg, to m irch w ltli forty five thou 
earn! men upon the Ardenue forest, and 
uiufe himself to th army on the Sambrt 
This bold conception of strengthening 
to an ovei whelming dtgrte, what ap 
peari d the decisive point of the long 
hue of operations, and tin owing ninety 
thousand men on its extreme loft on 
the Sambre had a most mipoi taut ef 
feci on the futme fatt of the campaign , 
and harmed a sinking contrast to the 
mcasmes of the Allies, who deemed 
themselves insecure even when medi 
Siting offensive opuations unless the 
whole i venues of the country the} o<_ 
cupied weie equallv guarded by de 
t iched coi p« r l ho defection of Pi uswa, 
whieh daily beeame more evident, pro 
vented them from obtaining my eo 
opeiution on thtir own left flank to 
euunteuvt this change m the enemy s 
hue of attaek , while t veu in their own 
part ol the line the movements wire 
vuull iting, and totally unworthv of the 
splendid force at then diaposd On 
the 10th May, Clairfait, without any eo 
operation fium the othei parts ot thi 
line, crossed the Lys, and attacked the 
Republican troops around the town of 
Oambra} An obstinate engagement 
ensu« d, with Various success, w luch w a* 
continued on the succeeding day with 
out; any decisive advantage having been 
fe uned by cithei party Four thousand 
men were lost on each side, and the 
opposing forces remained much w here 
they had been at their commencement 
— a striking proof of the murderous 
and indecisive nature of tills waifare 
of posts, which, without any adequate 
success, occasioned an aheessant con 
sumption of human life 
36 But the period Was now approach 
mg when the gSmua of Carnot was to 
infuse a now element into this mdeci 
sive warfare On the JUth May, the 
Frern^i army on the Sombre crossed 
that river, with the design of executing 
hie plan of operations , hut the Allies 
having collected their forces to cow 
the important city of Motes, and taken 
post at a fortified position at Grand 
rengs a furious battle ensued, which 
terminated in the Republicans bung I 


defeated and driven acioss the same 
nvei, with the loss of ten pieces of can 
non, and four thousand men. But the 
t lench having remained masters of the 
budges over the nvei, and being urged 
b} St J ubt and Lebaa, who threatened 
then generals with the guillotine il they 
weie not victonous, again eiossed on 
the 20th, and i ©turned to the charge 
But they k< pt so bad a look out that, 
on the 21th, they ^ere sm prised and 
comp3ttely louted by the Austi inns, 
undt r I’i me© Kaumtz The whole ai my 
wis 11} mg m confusion to the bndges, 
when Klhber, dertmed to future cele 
biifcy, armed in tmje with fresh it oops 
to airert the victonous ent my, and pre 
serve the auny from total destruction 
Aa> it was, however thej were a second 
time driven ovei the Sunbyt, with the 
loss of foui thousand men, ind twenty 
five pieces of artillery 

37 While blood was flowing m bucIi 
torients on the banks of the hambi e, 
events ot still gi eater importance oe 
curred m West Flanders The Allies 
had theie collected ninety thousand 
men, including one hundred and thirty 
three squadrons, under the immediate 
command of the Emperor, and the 
Mtuation of the left wing of the French 
suggested the design of cutting it oft 
from the mam body of the aimy, and 
foicmg it bu.k upon the sea, wheie it 
could hui e no altemativ e but to sur 
i < nder Foi this pin pose, then ti oops 
were divided into six columns, which 
were moved by concentiic lines on tin 
French corps posted at Tuicoiug Had 
they acted with more conefrt and 
moved on a better line, the attaek 
would have been crown* d with the 
most splendid success But the old 
system of dividing their forces made it 
terminate in nothing but dusastt r The 
different columns, some of which were 
separated from each other by no less 
than twenty leagues, did not arrive 
simultaneously at the point of attack 
find although each singly acted vigor 
ously w hen brought into action, there 
was not the uwnfcv in their operative 
requisite to success Some raccmsider- 
able adv outages were gamed near Tur- 
comg on the 17th, but the Republicans, 
having now coucentiated their troops 
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m a central position, were enabled to 
tall with an overwhelming forct, on the 
insulated columns of their adversaries 
°S At thriem th< morning of the 
18th, General Souham, with forty five 
thousand, attacked the detached corps 
of Geneial Otto and the Duke of York, 
while another corps of fifteen thousand 
advanced against them from the side of 
Lisle The fil *»t, th it of General Otto, 
was defeated wi thereat loss, the latter, 
though it at fint defended itself with 
vigom finding its communication cut 
off with the remainder of the army, 
and sunound(d by a greatly superior 
force disbanded and took to flight —a 
circumstance which ultimately proved 
fortunate, as, had they maintained then 
ground the) ceitainly would h ivc been 
made pi isoners bo sudden was tin rout, 
that the Duke of York himself owed Ins 
safety to the fleetnesa of his In use ~a 
circumstance which, much to his credit, 
he had the candoui to admit m his offi 
cial despatch Such was the defect of 
the combinations of Prince Cobomg 
that, at the time that Ins central col 
urnus weie thus ovet whelmed by an 
enormous mass of sixty thousand mtn, 
the two columns on his left, amounting 
to not less than thirty thousand under 
the Archduke Charles and Kmsky re 
m^ined in a state of absolute inaction 
At the same time Clan fait, with se\ on 
teen thousand on the right, who came 
up too late to take anv active part m 
the engagement, was obliged to retire, 
after capturing seven pieces of cannon 
a poor compensation for the total 
rout of the cento e, and the moral dis 
advantages of i defeat In this action, 
where the Allies lost three thousand 
men, and sixty pieces of cannon, the 
superiority of the French generalship 
was very apparent Inferior, upon the 
whole, to the mass of their opponents, i 
they had greatly the advantage m n&m 
bers at the point of attack. It must be 
admitted, however* that, after having 
pierced the centre, they should hart* 
reaped something more from their Vic 
tory than the hare possession of the 
field of battle 

1 $9 the n& Hay, Pichegru, who 

now assumed the command, renewed 
the attack, with a force now raised by 


successive additions to nearly one hun 
dred thousand men, with the intention 
of forcing the passage of the Scheldt 
besieging Tourney, and capturing a 
convoy which was ascending that river 
They at first succeeded m driving m 
the outposts, but a reinforcement of 
British troops, commanded by General 
Fov and seven Austrian battalions 
having arrived to support the Hano 
venans m that quartei, a desperate am 1 
bloody conflict ensued, m which the 
firmness of the Butish at length pro 
lulled ovei the impetuosity of then 
adversaiic^ and the ullage of Pont .1 
chin, which was the point of contest 
between them, finally remained m th* n 
hands The battle continued from five 
in the moi mng till nine at night, when 
it tormwatfd by a genoial charge ol 
the Vibes w hich drove the enemy fiom 
the field * In this action, which was 
one of the most obstinately contested 
of the campugn, the Flench lost abo\e 
bix thousand men , but such Was tin. 
fatigue of the victors, after an engage 
ment of euth severity and duration 
that they were unable to follow tip 
their success Twenty thousand m<n 
had fallen on the two sides in these 
murderous battles, but no decim o ad 
vantagt , nud hardly a font of ground 
li ad been gamed by either party t md 
mg that he could make ho impression 
in this quartei, Pichegru resolved to 
cari) the theatre of war into WtM 
Flanders, where the country, intei 
sected by hedges, was less favourable 
to tho allied cavalry, and he, in const, 
qucnce, laid s*ege to Ypres About the 
same tim£, the Emperor conducted t< n 
thousand men m person to rcmforc< 
the army on th® Sambrc , and the right 
wmg of the Allies, thus weakened, ie 
mamed in a defensive position neui 
Touruay, which Vtes fortified with th* 
utmost care 

40 The indecisive results of these 
bloody actions, which oleariy demon 

* The Emperor Francis was on horseback 
for twelve hours during this bloody day ni 
cossantly traversing the ranks, aadammannj, 
tho soldiers to continue their exertions — 

* Courage my friend* i* said bo, when thev 
appeared about to mak yet a fbw more 
gtertions afid ton* victory » our own. — 
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Btrated the great strength of tht Re 
publicans, and the desperate strife 
which awaited the Allies, m any at 
tempt to conquer a countiy abounding 
in such defenders, produced an irnpor 
tant change m the Austnan councils 
Thugut, who was essentially patuotic 
m his ideas, and leluctantly embarked 
m any contest which did not evidently 
conduce to the advantage of tlio hertdi 
tary states, had long noun, shed a sea et 
aversion to the wai m Flmdeis He 
could not disguise from Lumstlf that 
these provinces, how opulent and nu 
portant soever m themselves, qontri 
Luted little to the real sticn^h of the 
monarchy, that tlieir situation, lai ic 
moved from Austna, and close to 
hiauoe, lendertd it highly probable 
that they would, at some no veiy dis 
taut peuod, become the prey ot that 
cntcrpusing power, and that the civil ge 
of defending them, at so greit a dis 
tance from the stiuigth ot the hcredi 
tary states, entailed an euoimous and 
mmous expense upon the Imperial 
finances. Impressed with these ide is, 
he had lor some tune been 1 evolving 
in his mind the project of abandoning 
these distant provinces to their fate, 
uid looking out for a tomptns ifcion to 
Austria in Italy 01 Havana, wlicie its 
new acquisition might lio adjacent to 
the hereditary states Ulus long re 
mowed a fixed principle in the Impe 
ual councils, and m these vague ideas 
is to be found the remote cause of the 
treaty of Cainpo-h orrnio, and appro 
pliation of Venice 

4l Two days after the battle of 
Turcomg, a council of state was secret 
ly held at the Imperial headquarters, 
to dehberato on the measures to be 
pursued for the future progress of the 
war 'flu? opportunity appeared, fa- 
vourable to that able statesman to 
bring forwaid his long cherished pro 
J^ct. The inactivity and lukewarmness 
of the JVwssmns, notwithstanding the 
Bntish subsidy, too plainly demon 
strated that no reliance could be placed 
°h tfeeiv ooropemtion , the recent db$ 
Pemte actions m West Flanders suffi 
Cle h% proved that no serious impres- 
sion Was to be made in that auartei , 
while the reluctance of the Flemish 


states to contribute anything to the 
common cause, and the evident pu 
tnhtyof a large party amongst them 
for the Flench alliance, lendered it 
matter ot great doubt whether it w i 
expedient on behalf of such dist mt 
fickle, and disaffected subjects to mnm 
tain any longer a contest, which, if un 
successful, might engulf half the forces 
of the monaichy These considerations 
were foicibly impressed upon the mind 
of the j oung I mperoi, who, bom and 
bied in luacany, entertained no par 
tulity toi las distant Flemish posses 
pious Mack supported them with nil 
the wtight of lus opinion, and stiongj} 
“ urged that it was bettei to letire alto 
gethti acro&a the Rhine, while jet the 
strength of the army was unbioken 
than mil the ask of its being buried 
in the fields of Belgium If ilmdeie 
was of such value to the cause of 
Euiopean independence, it lay upon 
England, Prussia and Holland, in the 
centre of whose dominion-, it lay, to pro 
vide incisures foi its defence but the 
ieal interests of Austna lay nearei 
home, and her battalions requned to 
be aeon m dense army on the Maritime 
Alps, or on the sboies of the \istula, 
where vast and fertile provinces were 
about to fall a prey to hex ambitious 
neighbours Should aft airs in that 
quarter assume a favom able aspect, 
and the revolutionary fervoui of the 
Republic exhaust itself, it would a]) 
parent ly be no difficult matter to u 
cover the Belgic provinces, as Prince 
Cobourg hod done m the preceding 
campaign , oi, if this should unhappily 

E i'ove impossible, it wis much more 
kely that a successful defensive wai 
could be maintained with the lesources 
of the Empire concentrated round its 
heart, than when they were so largely 
accumulated in a distant possession 
or if peace became desirable, it opuld 
at any time be readily purchased by 
the cession of piovmces so valuable to 
Fiance, and the acquisition of an eqtyg 
valent neater the Austrian dominion* 
42 The subject was debated with the 
deliberation which its importance do 
served , and it was at length determined 
by the majority of the council, that the 
maintenance of so burdensome and 
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a war f >r Midi dWifRcted the siege before Jourdan ai lived vulh 
and distant poist-wons was atnrai lance the army of the Moselle, wlueh was 
with tho vital mtu c sfcs of the st ite It hourly i xpected The attack was mad e 
rt solved, atuudingl}, that tho Im ou the 3d June, and attended with 
penal troops should, as soon ns dccencj complete success* ..the French having 
would be withdrawn from V Inn been dnven Jfembre, with 

ders that this it solution should in the loss ot Rut 

the mean time be kept a profound this check was of ld®Sfepoi»tance on 
secret, and to cover the honour of the the day following jjroftan anived fiom 
Imperial inns, a general battle should the Moselle withTOty thousand jSresh 
be hueardid, ind on its issue should tioopa y 

depend the course thereafter to be 44 This great reinforcement thrown 
adopted, but that, in the meantime, into tltt scale when the contending 
the Fmperot should forthwith dtpai t parties were so neiuly balanced, was 
foi Vienna, to tike cognisance of the decisive of the fate of the campaign, 
agons of Poland, which called foi m and proves the sagacity with which 
st rnt attention In conformity with l arnot acted m accumulating an ovti 
this resolution, he set out shortly otter whelming iorce ou this point In i 
foi til it capital, leaving ( obourg m few days the Republicans recrossed tho 
command of the army liver with sixty thousand men, rtsum 

43 Meanwhile th< commissioners of ed the siege ol Charleroi and soon do 
the Convention, little anticipating the stioyod a strong redoubt which <on 
favourable turn which tbeir ail airs stituted the piincipal defence of the 
were about totikefiom the divisions besieged The imminent danger to 
of the Allies nothing daunted by the which the city was i educed by the at 
reverses the army of the banibte hid tack of this great force, induct d the 
experienced, were continually stimu Allies to make the utmost efforts to 
lating its generals to fresh exertions raise the siege But this rt qinred no 
In vim they repu rented that tho sol lees skill than intrepidity, foi then 
diers, worn out with fatigue without army did not exceed thirty five thou 
shoes, without clothing, stood much in sandmen, while the trench were nearly 
net d of lepost ‘Tomorrow, said double that mimbei On this occasion, 
St Just, ‘the Republic must have a the system ot attack by detached col- 
Mctory choose between a battle and mans was foi once successful The 
a siege Constrained by au thou ties Republicans weie pierced by a annul 
who enforced their Mimentd by the taneous effoit of two of the allied col 
guillotine, the Renri Mi fci generals pre* umns, defeated and dnven over the 
pared lor a third^ppRition across the Sambre, with the loss of three thou 
Sambm TowdklPthe end of May, sand men This success, highly hon 
Klebei made the attempt with troops ourable as it Was to the Austrian arms, 
rtdl exhausted by fatigue, and almost proved m the end prejudicial to then 
starving The consequences were such cause, as it induced Prince Cobourg 
as might have been expected , the gren to suppose that his left wing was now 
adiers were repulse® by the grape shot sufficiently secure, and to detach all 
of the enemy, and General Guhesme his disposable troop# to the succour of 
was routed with little difficulty On Clairfait and Ipres on the right, whereas 
the 29th, however, the indomitable Re it was against the other flank that the 
publicans returned to the charge, and, pnncipfd forces of tho Republicans were 
after an obatmate engagement, succeed now directed In effect, on the 18tli 
ed in forcing bade the Imperialist#, June, the French army recrofesed the 
and immediately began the investment Batnbre for the fifth, and commenced 
of Charleroi. But the arrival of the the bombardment of Charleroi tor the 
Emperor with ten thousand tioopa thud turn The great force with which 
having raised the allied force m that this attack was mode, amounting to 
quarter to thirty five thousand men, it seventy thousand men, rendered it evi 
was resolved to make ah effort to raise dhfit that Prince Cobourg had mistaken 
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the point which required support, and was made prison eis of war Cobouig 
that it was on the Nambre, and under in ide a tardy movement for its relief , 
the walls of Ohailtroi, that the decisive but, he irmg of its fall, returned on the 
bittle for the piotection of Flanders 19th to lournay 
was to be fought Vccoi dingly, the do The Austrians having now, in 
major part of the allied forces were at pursuance ot their pi tn of withdrawing 
laigth moved m th it duettion , the trom Handers, fin illy detached them 
Duke of York with the Butisli and selves bom the British moved all their 
Hanoveiians, being left alone on the forces towards their left wing, with a 
Scheldt, at a short distance from Clair i icw to buccoui Charleroi, which was 
fait, who hid iccentty txpLiienced the severely pleased by fouid m On the 
most overwhelming leversefl This se 22d, Prince Cobonrg joined lus left 
paratiuii of tlie forces of the two 11 1 wing, but, though the united forces 
tions contributed not a little to aug were s< venty five thousand strong, he 
men t the misunderstanding whu.li cd delayed till the 26th to attack the 
ready pi i \ ailed betwi en them, and was French army Jourdan, who w as fqjly 
the tou ’•uiinti ot numberless disastei s awaie of the lmportanu of icquirmg 
to all this fortress, took advantage of the re 

46 No sooner was the depart mo of spite which this dchy afforded him to 
the bmperot with reinforcements to the prosecute the siege with the utmost 
army on the Sambit known to Piche activity This he did with such sue 
gru, than he resolved to take advantage cess that, the batteries of the besieged 
of the weakness of his adversaries, by having been silenced, the place eapitu 
pi osecutmg seriously the long menaced lated on th e evening of th e 26th Hai dly 
siege of Ipies Clair fait, not feeling had the garrison left the gates when 
hmiHelf ui sufficient strength to inter- the discharge of artillerv announced 
rupt his operations, remained long film the tardy movement of the Austrians 
in his intrenched camp at Thielt At for its relief The battle took place on 
length, however, the positive orders of the following day, on the plains of 
his superiors compelled that able officer Fr Funus, aheody signalised by a vie 
even with the insufht lent forces at his tory of Marshal Luxembourg in 1690, 
disposal, to make an attempt to rai«c and was attended by most important 
the siege It was arranged that this consequences 

attack should be aided by a movement 47 The krench army, which was eighty 
of the centre of the allied army to his mnb thousand strong, was posted m a 
support But the design, having been semicircle round the town ot Chaileroi, 
betrayed to the enem> at Lisle, was now become , instead of a source of weak 
prevented from being carried into effect ness, a point d’apput to the Repubh 
by a demonstiataon from the French cans Then position nearly resembled 
centre by Pichegru The oousequence that of Napoleon «* Leipsio , but the 
was, that the Austrian general was superiority of force on that occasion 
< ompeHed to attack alone , and though seemed a very different i©sult to the 
his corps fought with their wonted Allies from that which now awaited 
valour, he was again worsted, and com their arms The Imi>enaliste, adhering t 
pelled to resume his position in his in to their system of attacking the enemy 
trenehments, vfithout having disturbed at all points, divided their foices into 
tho operations ot the siege This was five columns, intending to assail at the 
the fifth time that this brave officer same moment all parte of the RepubH 
had fought unsupported, while thirty can position*^ mode of attack at all 
thousand Austrians lay inactive at > times hazardous, but especially so when 
Touruay, and six thousand British, an inferior is engaged with a superior 
undei Lord Moira, were reposing from force Thebafctl»commencedonthh26th, 
the fatigues of their sea voyage at Oa at daybreak, and eontmued with great 
tend T he consequence was, that I pres vigour thioughout the whole day The 
capitulated a few daj s after, and its gar first column* under the command of 
nson, consisting of six thousand men, the Prmce of Orange* attacked the left 
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of the French under General Montaigu, and flanlc The consequence of this 
and drove them back to the village of v,a$ that the great redoubt was on the 
Fontaine l'Fveque , but the Republi point of being taken, and the I rench 
cane, being there reinforced by fresh divisions in the ctntit were already in 
troops, succeeded m maintaining their full 1 etreat, when J ourdan hastened to 
ground, and lepulsed repeated changes the scene of danger with six battalions, 
of the Impel lal ca% ilry J >uimg a sue who were formed m close columns, and 
cessful charge, howevei, the French < becked the advanu of the enemy The 
horse were themselves assailed by the French cavalry, under Dubois, made a 
Austrian cuirassiers, and duven back furious charge upon the Imperial m 
m confusion upon the mfuntrv, who tan try, oveuthiew them and captured 
gradually lost groiftid, and at length fifty pieces of camion but, being dis 
were compelled to fall back to the ordered by their rapid advance they 
heights xn front of Charleroi The mo were immediately alter attacked by the 
went was cutical, foi the Austrians, Austrian cuirassiers, who not only le 
following up their success, were on the took the whole artillery , but routed the 
point of carrying the village of Marchi victors, and drove them back m eonfu 
enties au Pont, which would ha\ e inter sion upon then own lines 
cepted the whole communications of 49 Meanwhile the allied left, under 
the Republican anuy but Jouidan, Beaulieu, made t’u most brilliant pio 
alarmed at the advance of the ent m> gress After various attacks, the vil 
m this quarter, moved up Higher to lage of Lombusart was earned, and the 
support las left That intrepid gene enernj s forces ioi the most part, driven 
xul hastily erected veral batteries to across the Sambre , but the vigorous 
meet the enemy s fire, and mo\ed foi file of the bunch irtillery presented 
ward Behnatiotte, * the future king the Allies from debouching from the 
of Sweden, at the head of several bat village, or obtaining complete success 
talions, to the support ot Montaigu m that quartei As it was, ho we 1 01, 
The Allies, under Latour and the Prince the situation of the Republicans Was 
of Orange, being unsupported by the disadvantageous m every quartei The 
remamdet of the amt}, and finding right, undei Moieau, was dtiven back, 
themselves vigorously assailed both in and m great part had recroaBed the 
fiont and flank, fell back fiom then river, the left, undei MonUigu, had 
advanced position and before four in abandoned the field of battle, and re 
the iffcemoon all the giound gamed in treated to March linues au Pont , while 
that quarter had been abandoned the forces 111 the centue had been in part 
48 While these events were going compelled to recede, and the great re 
forward on the left, the ceutie, where doubt was m dangei of being ca$r?pdt 
the village of Fleurus was occupied by Four divisions only, those of 
sixteen thousand troops, and strcmgl) Championnet, KlOber, and DaUney, 
strengthened by intrenclimenta, was were ina condition to make head against 
the scene of an obstinate conflict The the enemy At this critical moment, 
attack in front of the Allies was sue when decisive success was withm his 
e cCSsfully repulsed, after passing the vil grasp, Oobourg, hearing of the fall of 
lege, by the fire ot artillery on the Charleroi, and fettered by the secret m 
heights m the rear but General Beau structions he had received, to risk as 
hen, with the left wing of the Allies, little as possible before retiring from 
having attacked and earned the post of Flanders, entered a retreat aft all points. 
Lambusart on the Freneha*ight,the Re 'VTithout detracting from the ment of 
publicans on the loft were compelled to 1 >dpt*rdah> it may safely he affirmed that, 
give way, and the important post of if the Prince of Orange, instead of draw 
Fleurus, with its great ^redoubt, stood mg hack his wing when he found it too 
prominent in the midst of the allied far advanced, had united with the centre 
forces, exposed to attack both m front to attack Fleurn and the main body of 
* See n biography of heaiunom; ebup the french army, while Beaulieu press 
1** ed them on the other side, the success 
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would Lave been rendered complete, 
ami a glorious victorj achieve d 

50 But nothing is ho perilous as to 
evince any symptoms of vacillation af 
tei a general engagement The battle 
of Hearns, piualj sed as success bad 
been to the Austrians, was, m fact, a 
drawn engagement the loss on both 
{sides was nearly equal, being between 
foui thousand and five thousand men to 
each side the French had given way 
on both wmgs, the centre with difficulty 
maintained its ground , and the Imp© 
nalists onty retn ited because the fall 
of Gliarlt 101 had removed the object for 
which they fought and the seciet m 
struitions ot then general precluded 
3nm from adopting any com sc, how 
bid bant indiimfcmg soever, which pio 
n i<td to be attended with anj hazard 
to the umj Nevertheless, it was at- 
tended with the most disastious conse 
quenee<e The loss of h landers mime 
dnttty followed a contest which an 
enterprising genual would have con 
verted into the mod d» Cisive triumph 
Cobourg retired to Nivtlle*, md soon 
ifter took post at Mont &t Jean and 
H aterloo, at the entrance of the forest 
of boigmes, little dreaming of the glo 
nous event w llith, undei a firmer com 
imuidei, and with the forces of aveiy dil 
^ ruitty united alii nice, vw there des- 
tined to counterbalance all the evils of 
which his prescnbcd ret i cat formed the 
< ommtncexnent Two days aftervv irds, 
the French issued from their intrench 
tents round Chmleioi, and at Mount 

defeated the allied rearguard, 
which foil back to Blmne le Comte 
Mona was shortly after evacuated, and 
the Allies, abandoning the whole tor 
tresses ‘which they had conquered to 
their own resouices, drew together m 
ft ont of Brussels. Several actions took 
place in the beginning of July, between 
the rearguard Of the Allies and the 
French columns at Meat $t Jean, 
Braine I'AMeud, and Sombre , but at 
length, finding himself unable t6 mrum ' 

his foro^Frihoe Cobourg abandoned 
Brussels, and fell back behind the Dyfe. 

51 It was not without the most 
stiemioua exertions of the British gov 

VOL. 111. 


einment to prevent them, that thcat 
ruinous divisions broke out among th< 
allied powers in Mandeis Immediate 
]y aftei the tie ity of 19th April w l> 
signed, Lord Malmesbury, the British 
ambassador, set out from the Hague foi 
Maastricht, where confeiences were 
opened with the Piussian mimstei 
Haugwitz, and the Dutch pleiupoten 
tianes Then object was to induce the 
Prussian forces tof leave the banks ol 
tho Rhine, and hasten to the scene of 
decisive operations in Flanders These 
demands were so reasonable, and so 
strictly in unison with the letter as well 
ns spirit of the ipeent treaty, that* tin 
Pt ussi in minister could not avoid agree 
mg to them, and engaged to proem t 
orders fi om the cabinet of Beilm to that 
effect But Moelltndorf, acting m obe 
dience to secret oideis fVom his court 
declined to obey the requisition Of the 
plenipotentiaries, and engaged in a 
fruitless and feigned expedition towards 
Kaiserslautern and Sarie Louis, at the 
very time that he was well awaie that 
his antagonist Jourdau, with forty 
thousand men, was hastening by forced 
marches to the decisive point on the. 
banks of the Sombre When the d mgci 
became more threatening, and the h m 
pel or himself had retired to the neigh 
boui hood of Charleroi, to make head 
against the accumulating masses of the 
Republicans, the same requisitions w ere 
renewed, iu a still moie pressing stum, 
by the Butish and Dutch mimstei s * 
but it was all in vam f lhe Piussian 
general betook himself to one subtei 


fnge after another, alleging that, by men 
acmg Bane Louis and Landau, he sue 
corned the common cause more effec- 
tually th in if he brought his whole 
forces to the walls of Charleroi , and at* 
length, when driven from that pretext, 
he |>eremptonly refused to leave thp 
basics of the Rhine The ministers of 
the mantnne powers upon tins broke 


* It is not for nothing said Lord Corn 
wutliB uud Jlinykol the Butch minister 
‘ that v\e pay you our subsidies, nor In order 
that the subsidised power should employ the 
paid forces for Its own purposes If; the 
Prussian troops do net act for the comtfton 
cause, shej depart from tho chief object ot 
the treaty Baud fit 65 
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out into bitter complaints at the breach time before had klb th< extremities of 
of faith on the part of the Prussian the vast hue extending from Phihpvill© 
government, and reproached the mar to Dunkirk, enabled to unite their vie 
shal with a fact which thev had recently tonoua forces for the occupation of the 
discovered, that, instead of sixty two capital of Flanders 
thousand men, stipulated hr the treaty, 63 The Austrian cabinet at that 
and paid for by the Allies, only thirty period entertaim d serious thoughts of 
two thousand received daily rations at ptace The opinion was very “general 
the army The bad faith of the Pros on the Continent, that the feai ful en 
Bians was now apparent , they were re ergy and bloody proscriptions of Robes 
preached with it. Moellendorf denied pit rre had consider tbly calnu d the cflfer 
the charge , recriminations issued on vescence of the Revolution and that his 
both sides at length they separated, stern and icleutless hand was alone ade 
mutually exasperated and Lord Com quute to restrain its cxcxi&sts, and le 
wallis declared he would suspend the store am thing like a regular govern 
payment of the British subsidy nit nt at Pans These ideas received a 

52 After the departure of Cobonrg strong confirmation from the speech 
from Touraay, the Allies stiove in vain which lie delivered on occasion of the 
to make head against the superior forces frte of the Supreme Rung it was 
of the Republicans in Maritime b lan known that he had moderated many of 
dfrs Tournay w»a evacuated, and the energetic plans of foreign invasion 
while Pichegru himself marched upon projected bv Cmiot, and that taw bro 
Ghent to force back Olwfuit he de ther had used his influence to preserve 
tacked Moreau with a considerable force Piedmont and the north of Italy from 
to invest the places bordering on the an incursion, at a time when the Allies 
ocean Hieuport capitulated, Foit were little in a condition to have le 
Eel use, the key of the Scheldt, was sisted it. The Imperial government 
blockaded, atid the island of Cods and was i eally desu ous of an act otfimoda 
overrun by the Republicans, who crossed tion m older to cone anti ate their nr 
the arm of the sea which separates it mice and attention upon Poland, which 
from the mainland by swimming Clair was hourly appi nothing the crisis of its 
fait* although reinforced by six thou fate , and a huge foice had already on 
sand British, who had rapidly inarched tered GaIIicuv wh*re they professed 
from Ostend, under Lord Moira, found thtir intention of coming aa deliverers, 
himself unable to make head against and were recaved with open awns by 
Pichegru. T& e old German tactics of the people of that province Unable to 
carrying on war by a sefnos of posi beai, any more than Prussia, the weight 
ikmc which only occasionally succeed of a double contest oh the Rhine and 
©d kgamst the inconsiderable forces of the Vistula* and deemmg the latter 
jPHweua, when guided by the genius of more material to the interests of the 
Frederick, totally failed when opposed monarchy than the tonne r, they had de 
to the vehement ardour and inexhaust fimtively determined at Vienna on the 
able numbers of the Revolutionary abandonment of th< Btlgian provinces, 
•armies* After jn vam attempting, in and were now only desirous of extn 
conjunction with Oobourg, to cover ; catmg themselves from a content in 
Brussels, he was compelled to fall back which, as it appeared to* them, neither 
behind the Dyk , while the Duke of honour nor profit Was to be gamed A 
York also retired in the same direction, secret understandings in consequence, 
jud encamped between Maliues and took , place between Cobonrg and the 
Louvain. The ’retreat of the allied French generals, the conditions of which 
greee^abl^d the victorious armies of were# that the Austrians should not b© 
Bkmegru and dourdan % unite their disquieted ui their retioatto the Rhine, 
jj^®*** Prussek, where they met on and the Republicans permitted, with 
* And thus, by a senes out molestation, to redui e the fou# 

movements and glorious great fortresses which had been wrest 
were two armies, which a short ed from i ranee in the preceding and 
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present campaign The fall of Robes 
picrrt prevented these overtures from 
coming to any further issue , but they 
early attracted the Attention of the vi 
gilant minister who directed the affairs 
of Gieat Butaiu, and he urged his am 
bassftdor to make the sti ongest remon 
strances against a step so prejudicial to 
the interests of Em ope But the Aus 
tnans were resolute m their determi 
nation, to abandon h landers, alleging as 
a reason tho mconstaney and disafleo 
tion of its inhabitants “To behold a 
people so mfatuated, said Count Mist 
TF ftKic h afterw ai ds so celebrated as the 
great diplomatic leader, to Lord Corn 
walha, * as, notwithstanding the most 
pressing exhortations to take up anus 
in defence of their religion, their mdt 
pendent and pi open ty, to refuse to 
inovt and voluntarily place their necks 
under the yoke, kinging Ca Ira, is a phi 
nomonon reserved for these days ot de 
eolation 

54 The British forces, now entirely 
detached from then allies, weie posted 
behind the canal of Malmes and they 
amounted to ibovo thirty thousand 
British and Hanoverians, and fifteen 
thousand Butch Their object was, by 
remaining on the defensive, to covei 
Antwerp and Holland , while the Aus 
tnans retned by firlimont upon Luge. 
In this way, whik the Republicans re 
mamed with their centre at Brussels, 
and then wings extending from Wil 
worde to Namur, their adversaries re 
tired by diveigmg lines towards the 
north and the south) and every succea 
fiive day's match carried them farther 
from each other— a state of affairs of 
all others the most calamitous, m pre 
senoe of an enterprising enemy, occu 
pying a emtrai position between them. 
The British were intent only on cover 
mg Antwerp* and Holland, the Impe 
mhsts on drawing nearer to their ye- 
som ces at Cologne and Coblentz. ^either 
recollected that, by separating their 
fences, they gave the enemy tho mean* 
of crushing either separately at plea 
sure, and that tho secret conventions 
with the Austrians exposed the British 
to the whole weight of attack Their 
separation, too, left him in possession 
of a salient position, which would soon 


render both the provinces of the I ewer 
Rhine and the United Provinces un 
tenable 

55 Contrary to the expectations of 
all who were not initiated into the mye 
teric sof the diplomacy, an dm opposition 
to what might have been expected from 
tin previous energy of their measures, 
the Committee of Public Salvation ar 
rested their army in the career of vie 
tory, and paialyejpd a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, in possession of an in 
temal Imc of communication, at the 
moment when then enemies weie dib 
united, and incapable of rendering each 
other any assistance This was the re 
suit of the secret understanding with 
Prmce Cobourg, which has just been 
mentioned On the 15th July, the 
canal of Mahnes was fmoed, after an 
inconsiderable resistance by tho Dutch 
troops, and the Duke of York letired 
to Antwerp, which was soon after eva 
ouated, and lus whole forces concen 
tiated towards Broda, for the defence 
of Holland On the other wing, Jour- 
dan, more in appearance than reality, 
puisued Ins advantages against Co 
bourg , and, after sevsial incousider 
able engagements with the rearguard, 
Liege and Tongrcs were evacuated and 
the Austrians retired behind the Meuse 
But, with thest exceptions, nothing w as 
attempted by tho Republicans for seve 
ral weeks, while the government waited 
the reduction of Valenciennes and tlie 
other places captured by the Allies on 
the frontier at the commencement of 
the war 

06 To hasten thcirreduction, a bloody 
decree was passed by the Convention, 
ordammg their commanders to give no 
quarter to any garrison which should 
not surrender within twenty four hours 
after the first summons The humanity 
of the Republican generals made them 
refuse to carry this atrocious order into 
execution, and it was soon after net* 
dared nugatory by the fall of Robes- 
pierre on the 27th July (9th Themsi- 
dor ) The governor of Cond4 when 
summoned to surrender m virtue of 
this disgraceful injunction tdiW^rench 
generals, replied, “ That one tuition had 
no right to decree© the dishonour of 
another nation, and that ho should pro 
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long boa defence so as to deserve the 
esteem of the French themselves ” The 
Committee of Public Solvation, under 
Cafnot’s direction, feeling the iniquity 
of the measure, took advantage of fteti 
turns delays to allow the garrisons to 
capitulate on the usual terms. General 
Scherer collected a body of ti oops from 
the intenoi and the neighbouring gai 
nsons, and formed the siege succcs 
sively of Landrecies, fiuesnoy, Condo, 
xnd V alcnciennes, all of which fell after 
a trifling resistance, before the end of 
August At the same time the dcuee 
already mentioned was passed by the 
Convention, prohibiting their armies 
jtrom giving quarter to the British or 
Hanoverians who might fall into their 
hands “ Republican soldiers 1 ” sajjl 
Jim rc, in the report on which that do 
cree was founded, “you must, when 
victory shall put into your povs ei eitliei 
English or Hanoverians, strike without 
mercy , not one of them ought to re- 
turn to the tr utoious territory of Eng 
land, or to be brought into France 
Lei the English slave* penth, bnt kt 
Europe he free ” To this deciee the 
Duke of York replied by an older of 
the day, Worthy of the nation whose 
fotces he led, and the cause with which 
he was intrusted, ordering all blench 
captives to he treated with the same ; 
humanity as before.* This generous 
conduct had the desired effect, the 
humane efforts of the British comman 
dere were seconded by the correspon 
dfng feelings of the French officers, and 
the prisoners on both sides were treated 


with the same humanity as before the 
issuing of the bloody decree 

57 While the fortune of war, aftei 
a desperate struggle, was thus decisively 
inclining to the Republican side on the 
northern, events of minor importance, 
but still upon the Whole favourable to 
the French arms, occurred on the east- 
ern and southern frontiers The dubi 
ous conduct, oi rath ei evident defection 
of Piussio, paralysed all the operations 
on the Rhine Sixty thousand Frus 
sums and Saxons were assembled round 
May encc, and along the Nahe , and the 
departure of J ourdan, with forty thou 
sand, to reinforce the army on the 
Sambre, offered the fairest opportunity 
of resuming offensive operations With 
a preponderating fotet on the Moselle 
Onl) two divisions, at a distant e from 
each other remained between Thion 
ville aucl Kay Serbian tern , and though 
the Republican government made the 
greatest exertions to reinforce them, the 
Utmost that t ouM be done was tb i ulht 
the out to twenty and tine othei to ten 
thousand men hi or was the superioi 
lty less deceive on the Uppei Rhine 
whore fifty thousand Imperialists form 
ed the cordon from Bile to Mayimee, and 
seventy thousand more were prepaud 
for active openitions , while the force 
m the field, under General Michaud, to 
oppose them, was only thirty six thou 
sand, supported by fifty thousand still 
retained m gai nson by the cautious pol 
icy of the French government 

58 Yet, with this immense supen 


*He stated in that noble document, * The 
Natiotml Convention lust passed a de 
arse that their soldier* shall give no quarter 
to the British or Hanoverian troops His 
Royal Higbpess ahtfcfpates the indignation 
ntid horror Wrfildh has naturally arisen in 
the minds of the br*w troops whom he 
addresses upon receiving this information 
He desires, however to remind them that 
mercy to the vanquished !* the brightest gom 
m the soldier s character and exhorts them 
not to suiter their resentment to lehd fchom 
to any precipitate sot of cruelty on their 

WJ& tb ' y 

which, from the J J ‘ 

thSht JSSSBBSBmlm 

tbe fori her, hare *h*r*d STSovo a otor 


turv m this mutual ostoOm Humanity ma 
kindness k&< e at all times taken plate the 
mss twit that opposition ceased, and the same 
cloak has been irequuiriy seep cm fering those 
who w oris w oundea fncndSana enemies, wh Ik, 
iudiscrimmatoly convoyed to fho hosjvif ils < l 
rim conqueror# The British ana Hanoverian 
armies will not believe that Inc French im 
tic®, even under their present infatuation, 
can so terfotget their character os soidleis 
os to pay -any attention to a decree iftpi 
rkom to themselves m it is disgraceful to 

Iteeir government and therefore lua Ro\»l 

Highness trusts that the soldiers of both ns 
riops coptine their sentunonts of abhor 
reuse to the Rational bomeutlon alone pci 
Shaded that they will he joined in them 1>v 
every Frenchman whd possesses one spark, 
ofbououi of one principle * ^dler ~- 
Froelaimttm^ May at), 1 7V4 Beg 

State Paper*, p> 10 
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ority of force, the Allies m this quarter 
did nothing Instead of assembling, as 
they might easily have done, eighty 
thousand men, to attack the centre of 
the Fiench hues on the Rhine, and re 
lieve the pressure which operated so 
severely on the Sambre, they eoutentcd 
themselves with detaching a small force 
to dislodge the Republican post at 
Morlautern A slight advantage was 
gamed at Kayserslautcrn over the Re 
ublican division intrusted with the 
©fence of the gorges and General 
Miphaud, unable to make head against 
such supei iot forces, retired to the in 
trenchments of the Queich, while the 
army of the Moselle resumed the posi 
tion it had occupied at the close of the 
pi ©ceding campaign Shortly after, 
Michaud received powerful lemforce 
merits, and made vigorous preparations 
for resuming the offensive , while the 
British ambassador vainly endeavoured 
to stimulate thf King of Prussia to exe 
cute the part assigned him m the treaty 
of the Hague The whole attention of 
Prussia was fixed on Poland, and the 
movements of Geneial Kosciusko So 
intent was the cabinet of Berlin on the 
partition of that country, that nothing 
could induce them to give any direc 
tlohS for the prosecution of the war on 
the Rhine, till after the fall of Charleroi, 
the battle of Fleurus, and the i*emforce 
ment of the Republican armies on the 
Rhine, had rendered it impossible to 
resume the offensive with any prospect 
of advantage 

59 In the south, the reduction of 
Lyons and Toulon, by rendering dia 
posable the forces employed in the siege 
of these cities, gave an early and deei 
&ive superiority to the Republican aims 
The levies oideied in September 1793, 
had brought such an accession of 
strength to their forces, that in the 
middle of April the army of the Alps 
amounted tosoventy five thousand com 
batants Piedmont, menaced with m 
vasion by this formidable force, had 
only at its command a body 0? forty 
thousand men, spread ovei a chain of 
posts along the summit of the Alps, 
mom Savona to Mont Blanc, and an 
auxiliary Austrian force, ten thousand 
strong, in the interior The great su 
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perionty of the French forces would 
have enabled them to have instantly 
commenced the invasion of Italy , but, 
pressed in other quarters, the Commit 
tee of Public Salvation, undei the dnec 
tions of Robespierre, contented them 
selves with enjoining their commanders 
to dnve the enemy over the Alps, and 
get possession of all the posses, deferring 
to a future year the long wished for ir 
rupti on mto thedtalian provinces 1 he 
first operations of the Republicans were 
not successful General Sarret, with a 
detachment of two thousand men, was 
repulsed at the Little St Bernaid, while 
the column destined for the attack of 
the Mont Cemt> was also unsuccessful 
Far fioin being discouraged by these 
trilling reverses, General Dumas ye 
turned to the charge with more con 
siderable forces, and on the 23d April, 
after a vigorous resistance, made him 
self master of the first pass, which was 
followed on the 14th May by the cap 
tnre of the second. The loss of Mont 
Cems cost the Sardinians six hundred 
prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon 
By these successes, the whole ndge of 
the higher Alps, separating Piedmont 
from Savoy , fell mto the possession of 
the Republican generals , and tlio keys 
of Italy were placed m the hands of 
the French government 
| 60 Nor were the operations of tho 

Republicans less successful on the fion 
tiers of Nice The counsels of the 
leaders were there directed by General 
Buonaparte, whose extraordinary mill 
tary abilities had already given mm an 
ascendancy far beyond his rank- His 
design was to turn Saorgio by its left, 
and cut off the retreat of its garrison, 
by the great road from over the Col de 
Tend©. The attacking force was di 
vided into thiee columns The first, 
twenty thousand Strong, commanded 
by Massena, broke up on the 1st April, 
with twenty pieces of cannon* to pass 
between Saorgio and the sea , dfce 
second, composeaoften thousand men, 
under the imypiediofee directions Of Du 
morbion, remained in front oftfeo ene 
my, while tha third, equal force, V*s 

destined to $wn dm vpppymtomxty bf 
the valleys of the Yesubio, 
mumcate with thd arm $ of Savoy by 
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Isola. In the coui so of his m irch, Mas 
sena traversed the neutral territory of 
Genoa, md, aftei a hold inarch as far ha 
Caroasio, found himself con odeiably^m 
advance of the mam body of the enemy, 
posted m intrenched camps on the west 
ern side of the mountains Guided bv 
the intrepid Colonel Bust a, an ardent 
hunter, well acquainted with these 
Alpme ridges he boldly pursued his 
successes, and, by a skilful combination 
of all his foiee succeeded m storming 
the redoubts of the C d ArdeuW. In 
vaut the Piedmontese deceived the a# 
sadants with a shower of stones and 
balls* nothing could withstand iht im 
petuositj of the Republicans , and Mas 
sena, pui suing his successes, reached 
Tanardo, and the heights which com 
rnand the pass of the Buga. Rusca, 
famili xr with the country, vehemently 
uiged his commander tp direct some 
bait iliona to descend to the convent 
of St JDalmozia, seize the great road 
destroy the bridges, and cut oh tin 
letreat of the great body of the enem) 
posted at the camp at Itaiiss But 
Massenahad other objects m view He 
had occupied, w ith considerable force, 
the cliffs winch overhang in real the 
forti essof Baorgio — an advantage which 
rendered that fortress no lougei tenable 
He prefened, in consequence, the cei 
tarn ad\ antage, now within his powei, 
of rendi ring unavoidable, without risk, 
the eva-r nation «f that important strong 
hold, w huh commands the pass by the 
Col de Tends from Fiiuoe into Italy, 
to the perilous attempt oi compelling 
a force nearly equal to Ium own to sur 
render Meanwhile the attach of the 
centre, under Bumorbion, had been 
attended with equal success , and the 
Sardinian forces, pressed m front and 
menaced in rear, evacuated the famous 
camp of Rauas, and fell back towards 
the Col do Tend*. Ptttaoihion'fi lead 
mg columns approached the fort of 
Saorgio, at the same time that MasSena’s 
forces appeared r *m lib helots imme- 
diately overhanging it be|ia3, and this 
eelehtbted post, ato»t impregnable in 
w but destitute of any defence 
itig&mst the forces oi the Bapublioens, 
now perched op the rocks in its reasv 
Surrendered St the farst summons, 


61 Meanwhile tho BiencU left sue 
aessfully asunded the Vesubm, and, 
after a \ ehement resistance, the wind 
mg rock) road between Figaietto and 
Limtoaca was stormed, and tho Allies 
driven back to the ( oi de I enebt relies, 
while Gtner&l Vi runer cleaied the 
valley of the Tinea, and ebt iblished a 
communic ition by Isola with the army 
of Karo) To reap the li mt of so many 
successes, Humoibion ordoied Garni < i 
to seue the Col de Fenostiellis, while 
lus own centre diove thi enemj fiom 
the Col de Ponde Both operations 
were successful Tlio Col de Bence 
tielles fell, after hardly any resist mce 
and dt hough the Col de Ten do was 
mol's b ravel) oolitt sted, the uih xpeoted 
appeal unoe of a division Of French on 
then left spread a panic among t*n 
Piedmontese troops, which spot ddy led 
to tho i vacuation of the position Thus 
the B< pub! leans betoi e the end of M i) , 
were ntasteis ot all the poshes through 
the Mantimt Alps and while, from tho 
summit of Mont Gems, they tin eatenul 
a descent upon the valley of Susa and 
the capital, fiom the Col de Teude thty 
could ad van k e straight to the hiege of 
the important fortress of Coni Buotn 
parte, whose prophetic eve ah tady an 
ticipated the triumph# of 179t>, m vam 
urged the government to unite the vie 
fconous armies In the volley of tht 
Stura, and push on immediately witli 
their combined strength to thecuuqm st 
of Italy The reverse at Kaysersku tern 
induced them to withdraw ten thousand 
men from the army of tho Alps to sup 
port tho troops on the Rhine , and Hu 
moibion, satisfied with the laurel * lit 
had won, and with energies enfeebled 
by years, could not be induced to r*&k 
ulterior operation# Ate m brilliant 
a dgbnt, the Republican* forces failed 
even in reduomg the little fort of Exiles, 
on the eastern descent of Mont Cents , 
and for the three summer months, the 

S t fconous troops reposed from fcheii 
tigues oh the heights which they had 
won above the clouds, 

61 frontiers of Spam the war 

assumed stiff more deceive features 
Theredueiiou of Toulon enabled the 

c*g$m govemaumi to detmh General 

With hair the forum em 
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ployed in its siege to it mforco the army 
on the eastern Pyrenees , and it was 
resolved to act offensively at both ex 
tienuties of that range of mountains 
During the winter months, incessant 
exertions weio mad* to recruit the 
armies, which tho immense levies of 
thd Republic enabled the southern dt 
partmontto to do to such a degree, that 
at the opening of the camp ngn, not- 
withstanding their late le verses they 
were greatly superio m rmmbei to 
their opponents On the othoi hand, 
the Spanish go\ eminent, destitute of 
eheigy and exhausted by the exertions 
they had all eady made, were unable to 
maintain their forces at the former 
complement Before the end of the 
yea* 1793, they wero reduced to the 
necessity of issuing above 4,12,000 000 
s telling of pipci money, secured on 
the produce oi the tobaeeo tax , blit all 
their effoi fcs to u cruit then armies fi om 
the natives of the country having pi oved 
ineffectual they were compelled to take 
the foreigner-* employed at the siege of 
Toulon into their service, and augment 
the number of their mm cenary tioops 
L very thing on the Republic m side in 
dicated the energy and l evolution of a 
rising, everything, on the Spanish, the 
decrepitude aud vacillation of a do 
clming stite Between such powers, 
victoiy could not long remain doubtful 
t>3 Dugomuuci on his aruval at tht 
end of December, found the army of the 
eastern Fyieneee raised by his junction 
to thirty five thousand men, encamped 
under the cannon of Pei pi gu an , but a 
large proportion of the troops weia in 
hospital, and the remainder m a state 
of insubordination aud dejection* which 
seemed to promise the most disastrous 
insults. By entirely reoigamsing the 
regiments* appointing new officers m 
the staff", a«R communicating to all the 
Vigour of his own character, he sue 
needed m a few months not only in 
restoring the efficiency of the army, but 
leading it tofchemost glorious successes 
The Spanish army, recently so trium 
phant, had proportionally declined , 
above ten thousand n*m were in hos- 
pital, the expected Ta&fofCemenfo had 
nob armed, and the force in the* Held 
did not exceed twenty five thousand 


effective troops Before the end of b eb 
ruary, the French force was augmented 
to sixty five thousand men, of whom 
thirty five thousand were ito a condition 
immediately to commence operations 
On the 27th March, the Republicans 
broke up and drew neai to the Spanish 
position A redoubt on the Spanish 
left was taken a few days after the cam 
paign opened, and General Dagobeit 
was carried off* by the malignant fever 
which had already made such ravages 
i u both artmes The Marquis Anmnllas 
upon that drew back all his force* into 
tho intrenched camp at Bouion He 
was shortly after succeeded in the ? com 
mand by La Union who immediately 
transferred the headquarters to Ceret, 
a good position foi an attacking, but 
defective foi a defending army They 
were thcie assailed on the 30th Apnl 
by the whole trdnch force One of the 
redoubts m tlic centre of the Spanish 
position having been stormed, the whole 
arm) fell back m confusion, which Was 
increased to a total lout on the follow 
mg day, by the Republican troops h&v 
. nig made themselves maeteia of the 
road to Bellegarde, the principal lme of 
their communication over the moun 
tarns into their own country binding 
themselves cut off from this route, the 
Spaniards were seized with one of those 
panics which affcerwtuds became so 
common to then troops in the Benin 
sultir war the whole army fled in con 
fusion ovu the hills, and could be ral 
lied only uudei the cannon of Figueroa, 
leaving one hundred and forty pieces of 
cannon fifteen hundred prisoners, eight 
hundi ed mules, and all their baggage 
and ammunition, to the victors, whoso 
loss did not amount to one thousand 
men . 

64 Dugommiet immediately took m 
vantage of his successes to undertake tho 
siege of the fortreaamefwhichthe Span* 
lards had possessed themselves on the 
French territory Oalhotwe and Belle- 
garde were besmged at the same time > 
and although the inconsiderate ardour 
of the Republicans exposed them to a 
severe check at Fort Yendte, the biege 
of Fort St Elmo was pressed with io 
mt iiih vigour, that the garraon, abhn 
doaed to ita own resources, was oom 
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polled to evacuate the place, and retire in their defence , the period had not 
to Colhoure Marshal Navario the arrived when the chord ot religion v\ ws 
bpamsh commander, at the head of a to vibrate through eveijy Spanish heait, 
garrison of seven thousand men made a and rouse the nation to glorious tlfoi ts 
gallant defence, and the rooky nature m the cause of then own and Europe m 
of the ground exposed the besiegers freedom 

to almost insurmountable difficulties 66 Towards the end of Julj, the 
But the perseverance of the French French drove the >Spamoids out of the 
engineers having transported artillery whole of the valley of Basfcan, forced the 
to places deemed inaccessible, the com heights of San Marcial, captured the 
mander, aflei having made a vain at intrenched camp and fortifiul posts on 
tempt to escape by stJ, which the tem the BidassOa, defended by two huudr< d 
pestuous state of the weather render ed pieces of cannon, and pushed on to b ont 
impracticable, hud doun hw arms with arabi i, which surrendered on the first 
lus whole garrison summons Following up the careei 

65, At the other extremity of the of success, they advanced to San Se 
Pyrenees, the French army, weakened baatiun , and that important foitiess 
by the detachment of considerable though garusoned by seventeen huu 
forces to Roussillon to repftu the dis dred regular troops, capitulated with 
asters of the preceding campaign, re out hung a shot Colomeia took post 
roamed in the eaily part of the year on at Tolosa to cover the raids leading 
the defensive The Republicans m that to Pampelana and Madrid, but at the 
quarter did not amount to fort) thou first appearance of the enemy the whole 
sand men, of whom one half were na infantry took to flight, and left the 
tional guards, totally unfit to take the enemy s attack to l>e sustained by the 
field- An attack by the Spaniards on the cavalry alone, who, by a gallant charge, 
J rench mtrenchments early m b ebmai y succeeded m ari estmg the advance ot 
having been repulsed, nothing was un the pudmus Ry these successes, tho 
dertoken of importance in that quarter Jh rench weie firmly postal m the Span 
till the beginning of June, when the gov ish territory, and their wants amply 
eminent, encouraged by the great ad supplied from the great magazines and 
vantages gamed in Roussillon, resolved stores, both of ammunition md provi 
to rnvado the Peninsula at onco at both sions, which fell into their hands m tho 
extremities of the Pyrenees, while the fortified places on the frontier The 
improved organisation of the new le British histouan, who recounts the fa 
vies around Bayonne afforded every pro- cility with which these victories were 
spent of success. The invasion on the achieved by the inexperienced troops 
west took place by the valley of Boston, of France, cannot help feeling a con 
the destined theatre of mpr» memorable suous pride ot the recollection of tho 
achievements between the armies of Bn very different actions of which that 
tain and Fiance- The Republicans were country woe afterwards the theatre, and 
divided foto three columns, which sue at marking, in the scenes of Spanish dia 
ceasively forced the Col de Maya and grace, the destined theatre of British 
tye valley df Roacesvalles Some weeks glory 

afterwards, an attempt was made by the 67 While these events were occur 
Spanish commander to regain the po$i ring m Biscay, successes ltd! more de 
turn which M# , but ho was re* ! cisive were ginned on the eastern fron 

pulsed with the loss bf eight hundred tier Twenty thousand of the Repub 
men, apd soon After resigned the com beans were employed m the blockade 
maud of aU army, diewSear and de- of BellegardO , and the Catalonians, al 
moralisatioa of which « daily im ways ready to take up arms when their 

g . The Count Ckflomera* who hearths werethieatened, turned out m 
|$?ia the command, ifct not great numbers to reinforce the artoy of 
^ecesSf^, He in vala endea- 1 I*a Union After three months of m 
by fff^lanwtibns, oeesa&t efforts, the Spanish commands 

•ftEan# w Pyrenees tb arm deemed histroops sufficiently reinstated 
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to lesumethe offensive, and attempt the 
relief of Bcllegarde, which was now re 
duced to the last extremity The prin 
cipal attack was m ide against the 1 ight 
wing of Dugoxmmer, and, if it had been 
assailed with sufficient foi ce, the sue 
cess ot the Spaniards could hai dly have 
been doubtful But the columns of at 
tack having been imprudently di\ ided 
the convoy destintd to revictual the foi 
tress never leached its destination , and 
Geneial Augmifaf * afterwards Duke 
of Castiglioue and Marshal of France, 
w ho commanded the nght w mg, though 
driven back to the camp of La Made 
leirn , succeeded m baffling the objects 
of the enemy The consequence was, 
that the Spaniards* after having at first 
gamed some advantages, were compelled 
to ictrcat, and Bellegarde, seeing no 
prospect ot 1 ehef, capitulated a few d.vs s 
if tel wards The Spanish general ex 
cased himself foi the bad success of his 
aims, by alleging the insubordination 
and misconduct of the troops ( With 
out, said he, m his report to govern 
ment, u consideration, without obeying 
their chiefs or then officers, who did 
their utmost to retain them, the sol 
diem took to Sight, after having for the 
most part thrown away their arms A 
battalion was ordered to be decimated 
foi its cowardice, and La Union, de 
^pairing of success, solicited his dis 
nnssak 

68 Discouraged by such repeated re- 
verses, the Spanish government mad« 
proposals of peace , but the terms were 
deemed so inadmissible by the Com 
mittee of Public Salvation* that they 
ordered Dugouimier to gtt e their an 
swer from the cannon s mouth In the 
meanwhile the Spanish commander had 
leisure to strengthen his position Two 
hundred and fifty guns, m two lines, 
arranged along a succession of heights, 
neai ly seven leagues in extent, pro 
sented a front of the moat formidable 
kind while a smaller intrenched camp 
m the reai, around Figueroa, afforded* 
a secure asylum in case of disaster ' 
But the result proved how rare it is 
that a position of that description, how 
strong soever m appearance, m capable 

* Sec a biography of AuoereaC fcyVa, 
chap xx § 31 


of arresting an enterprising and able 
assailant The artiPerj, perched upon 
eminences, produced but an mcoubidei 
ible ©fleet, with its plunging shot, on 
the masses m thev illeys beneath , while 
the distance and difficulty of tommuni 
cation between the different parts of the 
hue rendered a disaster m any quarter 
extremely piobable, from the superior 
forces w Inch the enemy could bring to 
bcai upon one point Should such a 
citastiophc OLCuif it appeared hardly 
reparable 

60 On the night of the 16th No 
veinber, the hi each attacking army, 
thirty thousand strong, was put ib jpao 
tion It w as divided into three columns 
The right, under the command of Au 
gercau, altei an arduous march ot 
eighteen hours over rocks and preci 
pices drove the Spaniards, under den 
eial Courten, from the neighborhood 
of the < amp ot La Madeleine, and made 
themselves mastus of the whole ni 
trenchments in tb it quarter , but the 
left, under General Lauret, was rt 
pulsed bj the heavy hre from the bat- 
teries to which he was opposed, and 
when Dugommiei was pieparing to 
support him, he was killed by a shell 
from the cential redoubts ot the enemy 
This unlooked for disaster for a time 
paralysed the movements of the Re 
publican aimy, till P&ignou, having 
been invested wuth the command, 
moved a considerable force to the re 
hef of Lauret, and with some difficulty 
extneated him from his peulous*situa 
tion But Augereau had meanwhile 
vigorously followed up his successes 
After giving las troops breath, he 
moved them to the centre, and forced 
the great redoubt, though bravely de- 
fended by twelve hundred men, the* 
result of which was, that the Spaniards, 
abandoned five other redoubts, and *1 
most all their artillery, and fell back 
to their intrenched camp in the ae%lM 
bourhood of Figuenua. 

70 P&tgnon mstotly prepared tb 
follow up to successes. Wisely judg- 
ing that the left was the weak point of 
the enemy * position, he rejbforoed 
Augereau m the two fresh 

brigades, end on the morning: of the 
mb moved all hie forces to ih&*ttack. 
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General Bon, intrusted with the can reduced on the 7th January, and the 
4uet of the vauguaid of the right wmg, gan ison, tni tatencd with an irnmedi ite 
defiled ova tiarts hardly piaoticable assault bj a practicable breach, retncd 
for single passtngers, and ciossed the by sea in the beginning of Ft hr nary, 
nver Muga repeatedly, n itli the wutci leaving the fortress to the eaemj 
up to the Boldieis wiusts Arrived m 71 Sot was tin fortune of war more* 
13)6 presence of tin redoubts, he as favourable to the Spanish forces at the 
cended the mount Eseaulaw under a other extiupitj of the line After tin 
tremendous fixe ftom the Spanish re full ol San Sebastian, Colomera eudea 
doubts, and earned, at the point of the vonred without (fleet to l oust, the 
bayonet the central mtienchment La population of the P>unoanvalle>R mid 
Uuton, hastening v^tb the iewve to the Republicans attempted to meet 
the ledoubt ot La Rosi'ie, was killed Bisca) into a Republic, to be unit pen 
on the spot , and that fort, regarded as dent of the Sp mi h crown Ihc usual 
impregnable, haung been Htormed, its fruits of democratic msurt * ction speed 
wlvile defenders were put to the swoi d il> appeal ed 1 he guillotine w jus erected 
These disasters rlincouiaged the bpan at San Sebastian, rnd, m defiance of a 
lards along the whole line Several solemn capitulation, tin blood of tin 
other redoubts having been carried by piiost* and the nobles was shed by the 
the bayonet, the defenders evacuated hunch comims»ioueis, with as much 
the remainder, and applied the torch mi cUiaey x&it Guipurcoahad been 1 i 
to then names In a lew minutes, \uid<5e Mum while disease the lesuH 
twenty bastions, constructed with lm of tin nmeiy they had prodm ed, made 
mense labour, were blown into the air, dec pei ravages than the Spanish sup] d 
and the troops charged vwtli then de m the l vul s of the invach rs, in a short 
fence, flying m confusion, to Figueias, tune above ilmty thousand xntn per 
overthrew a column of fresh ti oops ished in the hospitals. At length, tlu 
advancing to their support, and lushed Republican columns having been ie 
in confusion into the gates of the for cruitwl by the never failing levies in 
tress Such was the dismay of the the intmor a general attack, late m 
Spaniards, that when the Republican autumn, was commenced on the Span 
outposts, a few days afterwaids, ap xh positions. In the valley of Routes 
pro vehed Figueroa, the gam sou, con r alias, their best division after a vigoi 
eisting of above nine thousand men, om resistance, was routed with the loss 
amply provided with provisions and of forty puces of cannou and fiftem 
stoics of every sort, laid down their bundled pmoners, and a severe tern 
arms* and one of the strongest places pest of wind and ram alone pi « vented 
in Spam, amidst the general acclama its total destruction. This success en 
turn of the inhabitant*, was delivered abled the invaders to seize and bum tlu 
up to the invaders. This unexpected foupdenes of Oibal/ita and D’Fnguj 
concert having mode the F renen mas which had so long served foi the aupp y 
ters of the rich and fertile plain of the of the Spanish marina » after which 
Ampurdan, and of m ample supply of they retired to the neighbourhood of 
» stores and artillery of every description, San Sebastian and Fontarabia, still oc 
preparations werespon afterwards made cupyrng in force the valley of Boston 
for the siege of Rosas. The garrison 72 These repeated disasters, and the 
consisted, of nearly five thousand men, evident disaffection of h considerable 
and the phme, m itself strong, as the portion of their subjects, who 
glorious siege* of 1809 demonstrated, infected by the rage for democratic 
was capable of being remforoed to anW institutions* at deagih disposed the 
> wpttfc by sea, Kevortheless, snob was Spanish government to as* aecommoda 
vigour of idle Republicans, an4 the tion Jfor ware Comnattee of 
e^ea&m of the Spaniard^, that the as Public SaMson^kalnedi: to maiet on 
eadants pushed the, siege during the rigorous eandUipij^» m the liberation 
aeverest winter* without any of two e^enenoed and vm^noua ar 

molestation, v Tb» fort of Trinity was raies promised to be of the utmost 
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importance to the Republican armies, in 
the conquests which they meditated to 
the south oi the Alps With these dis 
positions on both sides, the woik of 
negotiation was not diffit tilt. Althoug h 
the conclusion o f the treaty w as deferred 
to the succeeding 3 ear, yrt it w us un 
derrttood on both bides th it negotiations 
■were m pi ogress, and no operations of 
importance weio undertaken after this 
period. The severe wmtei of 1794 5, 
■which gave the Republican ti oops the 
mastery of Holland likewise cIukc! 
then opeiations 011 the snows of the 
Pyrenees. 

73 The approach of wmttr, however, 
afforded no 1 espite to the armies on the 
northern liontiei Afioi a delay of 
two months, occasioned by the secret 
negotiations which the fUi of Robes 
pierre had biokcn off, tlio Republican 
armies n commenced those active ope 
rations which then immense super! 
ority of physical force speedily 1 antlered 
decisive The Army of the North had 
70,000 effective rot 11 under its banners , 
that of the Sambie and Meuse, noun 
nally 145,000 strong, presented an efh 
cunt force of 116,000 men, while the 
Duko of Yoik to cover the United 
Pi ounces had hardly 50,000, aud Gem 
oral Cbiiriait, who had u placed Prmce 
Cobonrg, could only muster 100 900 to 
maintain the footing of the Imperialists 
in the Flemish pro\ mees. The Fi euch 
armies w ere so situated, that they could 
mutually communicate with and sup 
port each otbei the Austrians and 
British were far asunder, incapable of 
icndenng mutual aid, and alienated by 
long continued common disaster But, 
cimaideied morally, the inequality be 
tween the contending armies was st^l 
greater. Oh the one Side was the tn 
umph of victim the vigour of demo- 
cratic ambition, the ai dour of patriotic 
enthusiasm* the confidence of mcreas 
ing numbers, conscious ability, end a 
novel system of warfare , on the other, 1 * 
the dejection of defeat, the recrimma 
taon of commanders, the jealousies of 

declining numbers, and an ob 
senate adherence to antoqu ated tactics 

74 4ill anxiety ajbontwi^r rear hav 
ing beau repioved by the reduction 0 f 


Cond^, Valenciennes, Que&noy, rod 
Landreciea, the Republicans m the cud 
of August resumed the offensive 1 he 
fort of 1 clause having surrendered to 
General Moreau, the Army of the North, 
reinforced by has division, commenced 
the invasion of Holland, while the 
States General obstinately persisted m 
maintaining half their troops, amount 
mg to twenty thousand men, in gain 
son m the mteuor. thirty leagues from 
the the it re of war? thereby leaving the 
piotection of the frontier to the com 
pamtively inconsiderable foice of the 
British commander With little moie 
than half tin invader s troops, th© Dpk© 
of Yoik was charged with the defence 
of a fi on tier twenty leagues in extent 
He first took up a defensive position 
behind the Aa but his advance d ports 
hiving been defeated by th© French 
with the loss of fifteen liuudu d prison 
ers, he was compelled to retire to the 
light bank of the Meuse, leaving the 
impoi fcant places of Bergen op Zoom, 
Breda, and Bois le Due, to then own 
resources. 

75 Meanwhile the army of the 
Sambie aud Meuse, under Jouidan, 
made preparations for a general attack 
on the scattered forces of Clairfait On 
the 16th, the Republicans, divided into 
six columns, broke up, and a nurnbei 
of partial actions took place along tin. 
whole line , but the post of Ayvaile 
having been forced. by the French, the 
Austrians fell back with the loss of fif 
teen hundred men and thirty six pieces 
of cannon , and, after seveial mefiec 
tual attempts to make a stand, finally 
evacuated their positions on the Meuse, 
and retired towards Bolduc and Aix 
la Chapelle / ourdau imiq&hately ful 
lowed them , and while K14bcr, with, 
fifteen thousand men, formed the block 
ado of Maestri oh t, the commander him 
self, with a hundred thousand, pressed 
the discomfited forces of Clairfait, now 
hardly in a condition to keep the field, 
from the confusion andpradpi^eo of 
their retreat. In vain 
took up a stmag defense*® p 
hind the Roars On the fid of October, 
the J^pubhcan ooluiima were In motion 
at break of day, W assail their position, 
and, far the first time 
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tion, the splendid spectacle was ex all their vast possessions on the left 
hibited of ninety thousand men mov bank of the lihine, but Luxembourg and 
ing to the attack With the precision Mayenco 

and legukmty of a field da\ lhe 7T Nor w( re the operations of the 
Gormans occupied a senes or heights left wing, destined for the invasion of 
behind the river, from whence their Holland, less successful After the re 
numerous artillery kept up a destruc treat of the Duke of Yoik, Pichegru, 
tiv© pluugmg fire upon the idvonung whose forces amounted to sei enty thou 
columns of the French , but nothing sang efficient troops formed the siege 
could arrest the enthusiasm of the Re of Bois le Due, the situation of which, 
publicans. The breach grenadiers, bemg at the confluence of threestreama, 
with Bevnodotfe at their head, plunged was of importance as a base to future 
into the stream, and drove the Anstn operations. The States General had 
ms fiom the opposite heights, while neglected to provide for the defence of 
General Scherer, on the othei wmg this impoi taut foi tress , and the Duke 
alsp forced the passage uf the river and of York had not a man he could detach 
made himself master of Duren These foi its succom Its gamsoti was too 
disasters induced Chirfait, who still weak either to mm the works or uu 
bravely maintained himself m the dergo the fatigue of % siege , the fort of 
centre, to order a general retreat, which Crcvecoom surrendered almost at the 
was effected before nightfall, With the first shot and m n fortnight after tin 
loss of three thousahd men, while that j place < apitulated, aftei a resistance dis 
of the French did not amount to half gi aceful to the Dutch arms Aftei its 
the number captui t , the Bi tish general distributed 

76 This battle a second time decided his troops along the lmc of the Waal, 
the fate of Flanders, and threw back in hopes of bang able to maintain a 
the Irapu lal army beyond the Rhine communication with the fortress of 
The Austrians in haste crossed that Grave, now threatened With a siege, 
nvei at Muhlheim, and Jourdan enter but Pichegru, continuing his careei of 
ed Cologne the day following, and soon success, crossed the Meuse, and attack 
afterwards extended his troops to Bonn ed the adv an cod posts of the Allies w ith 
Soon after the siege of Maestncht was so much vigour that they were com 
seriously undertaken, and such was the polled to fall back, with considerable 
activity of the Committee of Public loss, aciosb the Waal Disconcerted by 
Salvation, that a splendid siege equi this check, the Duke of York stationed 
page, cf two hundred pieces, descended part of his troops man intrenched camp 
the Meuse, and speedily spread desola imdei the cannon of Nimeguen, and 
tion through the city A large Cavern, the remainder in a line around Thiel, 
discovered m therock on which the fort and between the Waal and the Leek, 
of St Petie was donated, gave rise to communicating with the Dutch corps 
a subterraneous warfare, m which the at Gorcura, m the hope of being per 
French soldiers, ever ready to adapt mitted to remain there undisturbed dur 
themselves to circumstances, speedily mg the winter Meanwhile Pichegru 
% distinguished themselves, and acquired invested Grave and Veiiloo , the Ut 
a superiority over their opponents At ter of which, though defended by a 
length, on November 4, the gamaon, de sufficient garrison of eighteen hundred 
spamng of bemg relieved, capitulated, men, and amply provided with artil 
upon condition Of not serving against lery and ammunition, surrendered be 
the French till regularly exchanged , fore the works weie injured, fiom the 
and this noble fortress, with three huh *mere annoyance of the enemy smurf 
died and fifty pieces of cannon, fell into kefcry 

the h^nds of the Republicans. After 78 The successive intelligence of the 
this © vent, and the capture of the castle defection of the Prussians, and the open 
« by the army ofthe Moselle, abandonment of the Low Countries by 

shortly after took place, there the Austrian tioops, which exposed 
vMoined to the Imperialists nothing of Holland and Hanovci to the immediate 
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invasion of the Republican forces, af 
forded the Opposition in the British 
parliament a favourable opportunity lor 
renewing their attacks on the Govern 
tnent, and they tnumphantlv observed, 
that, alter twenty seven months of 
bloodshed and combats, the AJliea were 
reduced to the same situation in which 
they were when Dumouner projected 
the invasion of Holhnd But nothing 
< ould shake the firmness of Mi Pitt 
“ It matters little,’ said he, “ whether 
the dwnsttrs which have arisen arc to 
be ascribed to the weakness of the gen 
eials, the intrigues of camps, or the 
jealousies of the eahmets , the fact is, 
that they exist, and that wc must anew 
commence the salvation of Europe 
Iu pursuance of tins heroic resolution, 
Sir Aithui Paget was despatched to 
Beilin, to endeavour to obtain some 
light on the ambiguous and sasmaous 
condu< t of Prussia and Laid Spencer 
to Vienna, to endcavoui to divert the 
Impend cabinet Bom their alarming 
intention oi abandoning the Low Couu 
tries As soon as the latter noblutian 
armed at Vienna, he obtained a pri 
veto audience of the Emperor, and laid 
bcfoie hnn the proposals of the British 
government, which were no less than 
the offer of an annual subsidy of three 
millions sterling provided the impel i 
ahsts would i one w the war m Flandus, 
and give the tommuid of the army to 
the Archduke Ohm Its, with CWirfait, 
Pf milieu, and Mack foi his council. At 
tho s une tune they stated such facts i e 
spocting the measures of Cobourg, who 
w is deepl) imbued with the teinporls 
mg policy the cabinet of Vicuna hud 
now adopted, as led to his recall from 
the ami), of which Clairfait assumed 
the command 

19 Tilt cabinet of Vienna, however, 
sccretlv mt lining to peace, delayed giv 
mg an) dt finite an&wei to the proposals 
of Mr Pitt, and meanwhile entertained 
covert overturns ftom the French gov 
eminent, while Clairfait received 01 
den to icmatu iltogether on the light 
bmk of th< Rhine, and Alvuui was 
merely detached, with twenty five thou 
sand men, to co operate with the Duke 
of York in the defence of Holland This 
retreat renewed the alarm of Prussia 


IS 

for her possessions on the Rhine, which 
was much increased by idle cessation 
about the same period of the subsidies 
fi om the British government* who most 
justly declined to continue their month 
ly payments to a powei which was do 
mg nothing m aid of the common cause 
Frederick William upon this wi tilth ew 
tweuty thousand of his best troops 
from the army of the Rhine, to jom the 
fortes which the Empress Catherine 
w iis moving towardfe Warsaw under the 
far famed Suwarroff It was now evi 
dent that the coalition was rapidly ap 
proaclung its dissolution The King 
of Prussia opeul) received overtone^ of 
peace fiom the French government, 
while the Duke of Wurtemberg, the 
Elector of Saxony, the Elector of May 
ence, and the other lessei potentates, 
secretly made advances to the same 
effect and insisted so strongly on tho 
danger of then situation, that the Em 
peroi, notwithstanding all the firmness 
of Thugut, was obliged to acquiesce m 
their pacific measures The 5th of De 
cember was the day fixed for the die 
cussion of the important question of 
peace oi wai m the Diet of the Ger 
manic Erapue , and such was tho con 
steniation generally diffused by the di 
visions of the Allies and the successes 
of the French, that fift) seven voices 
then declared for peace and thirty six 
demanded the King of piussja ioi a 
mediator This important lesolution 
at once detci mined the conduct of Pirn* 
sia. She now threw off the mask, and 
established conferences at BiUe prepai 
ntoiy to a peace, while Britain made 
unheard of efioits to letam Austria in 
the confederacy, and at length, b) tho 
offer of a subsidy of £6,000,000, pie 
vailed on that poivei to maintain her } 
armies on the defensive on the banks of 
the Rhine, and lesuine, in the ensuing 
campaign, a vigorous offensive m Italy 
B0 The successes which have been 
detailed, great as they were, turned out 
<jto be but the prelude, on the part of 
the hiench, to a wiutei campaign at 
tended with stxjl more decisive results 
Towaids the end of October, 
undertook the siege of 
Duke of York approached with 
thousand men, and by a vigorous sally 
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upon the besiegers, wlio bad the temer sieged, and Breda, one of the last of 
ity to open tlieir trenches, though the the Dutch barrier towns, invested 
place « as only invested on the U tt bant 81 The French army worn out with 
of the Waal g uned a hi llliant but ephe seven months of incessant mnrclung 
meral success, attended by no import- and bivouacs, now stood excessively m 
ant consequences Shortly after, the need of repose The clothing of the 
French established some bafcti lies, den soldiers was in rags then shoes wire 
lined to command the budge which worn out, and thi equipments of the 
connected thi town with the intrench artillery, but for the supplies obtained 
ed camp m its rear, and soon sank some in the uipturtd plat is, would lent, ago 
of the pontoons composing it This have been txh mated But all the re 
so much disconcert'd the allied com pi eaentatoons of the general* upon these 
mandtrs that they hastily evacuated points were overruled The Committee 
the place, with the bulk of the troops of Public Salvation, inflamed by the 
under their orders, m the night, leaving spirit of conquest, and guidi d by the 
its defence to an inadequate garrison of eutei prise of ( ’arndi, resolved upon tx 
thiee thousand men Then* soldiers, acting from them freak saenfice*. Ac 
feeling themselves unable to mm the custom ed to find every difficulty yield 
wmks, discouraged bv the flight of their to the devotion of the Republican sol 
fellow soldiers, overawed by the re- di era, or be overcome by the prodigious 
doubled fire of the besiegers and de amount of the Republican levies they 
spoinng of maintaining the place, im resolved, after a mouths rest to the 
mediately attempted to follow then troops, to pro&ecutt then successes m 
example Terroi seized then ranks, the midst of a ugoious winter, and to 
they precipitated themselves upon the ft ndci the seventy of the season the 
bndgo, which was burned before the means of overcoming the natural de 
rearguard had passed over One regi fences of the Dutch provinces The 
ment was obliged to capitulate and first object was to cross the Waal, and 
part of another, embarked on a fl) ing aftei driving the allied forces over all 
bridge, was Btranded on the left bank, the mouths oi the Rhine, penetrate m 
and next day made prisoners by the to Hoi bind by the Isle of Bom me) For 
French. Thus this splendid fortress, this purpose, boats had f«i some time 
which rendered them masters of the past been collected at Fort Orevc cueur, 
passage of the Waal, fell into the hand* and pontoons and other matemls for o 
of the Republicans The Bute h loudly hi idge at Bom le pwc , OU<b the pre 
reproached the British with the aban paratioos having bean completed, the 
donment of this important point, but passage was commenced at day bieak 
apparently without reason, for how was on the 12th November But the firm 
it to be expected that Hie Duke of countenance of the Allies defeated all 
York, with thirty thousand men, was their attempts, and after several m 
to maintain himself m presence of sev effectual efiorts, Iforwrn, whose «sga- 
eflty thotifca&d French, with Hie Rhine city clearly perceived the dangei of 
in hie rear* when three tunes that force persisting m the design, withdrew his 
* of Austrians had deemed themselves troops, and the army waa put into wm 
insecure m they had that nver, a bun ter quarters, on the left bank of the 
dfed miles farther up, thrown between Sense and the Rhine * 
them sad Im enemy ! Be that as it 8% Bwriy in December, Hie Duke of 
may,the***ms*te com York, supposing th© campaign finished, 

plated the misuncferstauding between set out for England, leaving to Deae- 
the allied pwettvand by spreading th% mi Wabnoden the perilous task of pro 
Mi ejjjfe Holland that wm* testing, w*k an inferior and defeated 

kMP> $*d that Hnsir W&* a*my> a divided country against a#u 
.jprlonbauden theA eminently mem** and entewiriamg enemy. {tot 

Mponted to the of a severe frost, which soon after in, 

^united BitWncm J o soon after < and rendered that winter fapg htemor~ 

folloitnd. Ctam was immediately W able lu physical anmds, made Up Re* 
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publn ana conceive the design of mvad 
jug Holland during the season when 
the float hid rendered the numerous 
canals and m era which intersected the 
countiy passable for troops and artil 
lory The prospect of that danger ex 
ukd the utmost alarm in the mind of* 
Gene ral Walmodai, who saw the Meuse 
frozen m his front, while- the Rhine and 
the W ml, the waters of which are pic 
vint<d from congealing by the tide 
which flows up them wcie charged 
with floiting ice m his tear, and thus 
weic alike impassable foi boats 01 land 
forces In these circumstances he wo© 
justly afraid that the same severe wea 
thei which exposed his line to the it 
ticks of the enemy m his front, would 
lcndu the passage of the arms of the 
st a m his real impi acti cable in the event 
of retreat. Influenced by these appi e 
hensions he passed his heavy cavalry 
to the other aide of the Waal, evacuate d 
las magazines and hospitals upon De- 
wenti l, and ordered the Pinue of Hesse 
Darmstadt, cantoned with the most 
advanced corps m the Island of Bom 
mel, to abandon it on the first intelh 
genee of the passage of the Meuse by 
the enemy 

8°> Situated around the months of 
the Rhine, Holund exhibits the most 
sinking contrast to the stupendous 
range of snowy mountains in w hicb that 
noble nver takes its rise. Itisiemaikable 
that the two most celebrated republics 
of Europe, and the only ones which have 
long survived the changes of time are 
placed at the opposite extremities of the 
same stream , and that freedom m the 
one has found the same shelter in the 
mountains from which it springs, as m 
the other, amidst the marshes m which 
it is lost before emptying itself into the 
sea. The Mei&o and the Scheldt on the 
south, and the Vechfc and Issel op the 
north, flow thiough a part of its sur 
face , but the principal rivers which 
traverse the Dutch territory, the Kewi 
Jssel, the Wash as well as the Rhine 
prbperly so called, and a multitude of 
Ifls^rbranehes, aie but mouths of that 
mighty stream Like the Danube, the 
Ganges, the Mississippi, and all 
other jgnShfrivem, the Rhine has, in the 


course of ages, bi ought down an un 
mouse mass of sand gravel, and other 
alluvial mnttei which, accumulating 
on the level shores near its entrance 
into the sea h we at length formed the 
plains of Holland, through which its 
now broken and lazy current with dilh 
culty finds a passage, m many different 
br inches, to the German Ocean 
84 A temtoiy foimed m this man 
ner by the confluence at their entrance 
into the sea of maliy different streams 
is of course exceedingly flat, and m 
wmy places broken both bj laige m 
tern al lakes, and by Conside table ex 
tcnisl aims of the sea and mouthy of 
rivers bo frequent, indeed, are these 
aqueous interruptions of the Dutch ter 
ntojy, thit u msnv places it is com 
posed rather of a cluster of islands than 
a continuous tract of dry land, and the 
inhabitants, from the constant necessity 
of traversing the water, in passing from 
one past of the country to anothei, and 
the lnrge proportion of then subsistence 
and their w ealth which they du ive from 
its fisheries oi its commeice, are almost 
entirely nautical in thou habits So 
general is the custom of looking to 
naval commun ication as the great means 
of intercourse, that when lake*, or filths 
are wanting^ the industry of the people 
has supplied artificial means of obtain 
ing it , and a multitude of canals, cut 
in every direction at on< e affoid cheap 
and commodious channels foi commerce, 
and furnish w ater for innumerable arti 
ficial cuts, by which the riches of im 
gation aie diffused over theii extensive 
meadows* 1 hese broad expanses were 
originally sandy and sterile , but the 
pasturage of centimes has coveied them 
with a thick coating of mingled annual 
and vegetable remains , and m no part # 
of the world are more luxuriant crops 
of grass now obtained, or more skill 
evinced in the management of the dairy 
The stormy waves of the German Ocean 
are only kept out from these low and 
grassy meads by dykes, constructed m 
former times at an incredible expend 
and maintained in these by incessant 
vigilance and attention. There the 
barrier, raised by human hands, 

Spreads ) tslongaHn aflfldst thCWatery roar 
Scoops out an empire anduaurpsthe shore , 
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While tlie pent Occsn rmrap o cr the ] il< 
Hroeau finiphibluuH vvorUibi nenthhim *nnl« 
The slow tana} the yillow blossom il \ ill 
The willow tutted hank, tho gliduif sail, 

The cro\ (led mart the cull vvutid pi mi 
A. now creation rescued ir >m bis i ugu 

Tho slightest relaxation in the care of 
iliewe dyk< h is bpetdlly foLlowed with 
fatal effect# .An accidental fissure m 
the protecting m. i front, a rot « hole or 
the displucmg by a of a ft w iu t 

of earth, if nob immediately limed u d, 
is sufficient to open inlet to the ex 
tcrual waters Quickly the * j »onr daw n 
to the low Ci le\<l of the meadows the 
entrance is rapidly wide m d by the foru 
of the torrent t m a few hours a gnat 
bioach is mode m tho ramp iri, th# o< ean 
iiinhcb in in a torrent some hundred 
f ithouiH Inoad , tho whole Uvel surface 
is cic long covered by the waves, the 
houses are submerged and the tops of 
the tiets and spmw of the village h ap 
p<nr like bettered ishts amidst the 
waste of write! s 

86 Dread tut catahfrophes m former 
times have shown the re dit v and iwful 
c har icter of tlie*e danger s h on i c c n 

tunes ago the sea of Huathm whnh 
coveis a space fi\c lenguth long bv two 
and a hdf broad was fount d b> the 
sea bucking through the djkm which 
n strained it On the, night of the 3 Oth 
Novc mhei 1 323 dm mg u v loh ut storm, 
the seadyko of North Ih ibant gavt 
way the ocean rushed m and befoit 
nun mug seventy villas b h wi been sub 
merged, n hundred thousand persous 
drew lied and twUvo square leagues of 
fertile land converted into a wal-ery 
waste, in which the remains of steeples 
and buildings may still be decerned ip 
culm weather beneath the w avCs 1 he 
Dollart Sea, situated between the pro 
«\mce of Groumgen in North Holland 
and the territory of Hauovtr, which ih 
eight leagues Jong and three biottd, was 
formed by an inroad of the sen m \ 477, 
which swallowed up thirty-three vil 
lagee , and the great fcuyder ifcwtf, 

thirty leagues in length, and twenty m 
breadth, which corns a surface m o* 
tensive as Yorhshite, was farmed fa 
12*46 by an irruption of the German 
Ocean, which broke through- m tee 
of Baud lulls end dykes, the directum 
of which may still bo dearly traced on 


ft tiAr x\r 

the map bj the long lino of islmds 
which mark the original fiontni of 
North Holland 

The floating v< ssol swim 
Uplifted mfHiunv withbt tkul pi 
Hodc tilting on Huwvtt* illdwollmsaclHo 
riood OM.ru htlrnd anil them with all tluilr 
pomp 

P< t ]» on U r w iter i oil <1 *on rover <1 si i 
Si i uiilnmt slu j« ind m thou pilau 
Wlion luMuy iatc rJgud hcintuusurs 
w he lp d 
\ulMihlod * 

SO A country m this m mmi onu 
nnlly wientod, and «till pi (served bj 
incessant efforts, from tht waves, m 
ceswarih Ins had a peculiar chiiiicttr 
and Hpcuftt maimers impre om d upon it 
by tho all powerful signet of natnu 
Stn mimrt < iforts hivt won for man tin 
laud w hu h h« mb \bits t c -inch ks vij i 
lauee ilou< preserves it md tin 
Iwtmg causes have commumoitMl to 
the inhabit, ints habits and customs }>* 

< uliailv tin n own ( onstunt < xt rtion 
jxnwvi ruin; industry, vigilant urrum 
bpeetjon hive become habitual fiom 
mcosKitv, and still Joan the great cln 
racfccii^tica of tho country r Thui 

national ehai ceter peihapa approaches 
more mill) to that of England thin 
o t auy other people in Lurope, but yt t 
n ih m some particulars widely dxtlcr 
« nt it wants the fire and en< lgy, the 
loftj s]U! tt, and great ampliations which 
have been communicated to the British 
rate by tin ir Danish and Herman con 
qnemr* , but it possesses the perse* e? 
unco and industry, the honesty and 
good faith, the love of freedom and 
spirit of order, which, oven tnortf than 
their c oiling* and capacity are dt stmed 
to give the Anglo-Baxon moo the do 
minion of half the globe The love of 
freedom has there existed, in ^enrtnl 
m conjunction with its indupensahlt) 
albas, order and religion ' A methodical 
system pcryrtdes every branch of thar 
social economy, community of interest 
retains the sailors and workmen m 
° 4 PwradUe M xi. Uf» 

i “ Mcmqilos ante gerebnnt 
Nunc gu6M»« habeht, parcunupio gcnu*> p i 
tiensqub UborUra, 

Quwdtloim tennx *t qui quaseita ro#cru nt 
Wbw aa helium pores armie aiunnsquo so 
uucntul M 

Ovid, Mtatn 
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willing obedience to their superiors 
Ordei and frugality constitute the lead 
mg featuies of the higher class of their 
merchants Religion is established in 
decent competence, pauperism relieved 
with discriminating humanity 

87 Nor have these admirable quail 
ties been without their reward, both m 
former and recent times Holland foi 
centuries has exhibited a spectacle of 
social felicity find general virtue which 
might well put richer and greater na 
tions to the blush, for the superior 
natural advantages which they have 
misapplied, and the boundless physical 
resources they have neglected During 
the temblo contest which terminated 
in the establishment of the religious 
freedom of the sixteenth century, the 
United Provinces stood forth pre emi 
neat The indomitable spirit of the 
house of Orange defeated successively 
the tyranny of Spam and the ambition 
of France , the sieges of Haarlem and 
Leyden, the repulse of Louis XIV -from 
the gaU,s of Amsterdam, will remain to 
the end of the world enduring monu 
raents of the almost supernatural con 
stancy which the heroism of religious 
duty can inspire even in a pacific com 
mumty When England, deserting her 
natural post m the van of freedom, 
leagued with France to crush the reli 
gious liberties of Europe, that noble 
commonwealth strenuously and often 
successfully resisted Its fleets burned 
the English ships m their harbours , 
its admirals swept the Channel in their 
pnde , and the mantime struggle, the 
severest that England ever knew, was 
determined at length, less by the de 
feat of the followers of Van Tromp and 
De Ruyter, than by the voluntary re 
turn of British policy to the alliance, 
which duty equally with interest pre 
scribed, with their sturdy antagonists 
on the waves When the French Re 
volution broke out, and Holland, partly 
by external violence, partly through in 
ternal delusion, was subjugated by the 
all conquering Republic, the moral tem 
pest uprooted none of Hie bulwarks of 
older in that steady community Ja 
cobm cupidity m vam urged the insur 
gent multitude to deeds of spoliation , 

VOL. ul 


the government was changed, but no 
acts of ferocity were committed Ihe 
nation suffered and endured during the 
despotism of Napoleon, but abstained 
alike from imitating its rapacity or its 
oppression And when at length the 
colossus of imperial power was over 
thrown, ancient habits were resumed 
ancient influences re established, with 
out one deed of revenge being com 
mitted, or one tear, save in joy, being 
shed. The partisans, equally with the 
pi inces of the house of Orange, restored 
the former government with the glon 
ous declaration “ ‘ Orange Boven ** old 
times are returning what we have suf 
feied is foi gotten and forgiven ” 

88 Achievements so wonderful, a 
history bo glorious, could have been 
bi ought about m a country enjoying 
so limited and sterile a territory, only 
by the energies of commercial enter 
prise and the resources of mantime 
wealth It is the merchants and sailors 
of Holland who have, m every age 
constituted alike m peace and war the 
strength and smews of the state. Their 
industry and perseverance have discov 
ered mines of wealth m every quarter 
of the globe On the coast of Scotland 
they opened a fishery which yielded 
them two millions sterling annually, 
two centuries before that source of 
wealth was touched on by the Scotch 
people , m the West Indies their saga 
city led to the discovery, and their m 
dustry to the cultivation, of the nchest 
sugar colonies m existence , m the East 
they have acquired, and still retain, m 
Java, the noblest island m the Indian 
Archipelago tor centuries they on 
grossed nearly the whole canying trade 
of the world , the vast colonial empire 
of Great Britain, and the disasters of 
the revolutionary war, alone wrested it 
m part from them during the late con 
flicts The merchants of Amsterdam 
numbered all the sovereigns of Europe 
among then* debtors. All the luxuries 
of the earth were wafted to their shores 
by the sails of their commerce , and the 
| commercial influence of & state so small 
as to be scarcely distinguishable in a 
general map of the globe, was felt from 
one end of the world to the other They 
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have no vine* , but they have more wine 
m their cellars than is to be found m 
the magazines of Bordeaux they have 
no woods , but there is more timber in 
their dockyards than in the forests at the 
souice of the Rhine and the Moselle 
they have few arable fields , but they 
have more com in their granaries th m 
the inhabitants of Poland consume. 
There is moie marble m thur ware 
houses than ever was out in the quarries 
oi the Archipelago, snore diamonds m 
their jewel boxes than m the hands ♦ f 
the goldsmiths of Portugal or Brazil, 
and a greater quantity of rosewood, 
mafiogany, and precious timber, than in 
all the rest of Em ope, though then tei 
utory produces only willows and lmd 
en tiees More marvellous still, m the 
midst of this opulence, produced by 
commerce, there us hardly a beggar to 
be seen, nor a house m which there is 
a brick out, or a pane*brokon 

89 The old United Provinces, now 
foimmg the kingdom of Holland, en 
joyed a very limited territory, they 
contained only 8326 square geographi 
cal miles, amounting to 2,814,000 hec 
tares. This small and swampy tern 
tory is inhabited by 2 443,000 inhabit 
ants, being m many places, particularly 
the province of Holland propel ly so 
called, the most densely peopled coun 
tiy m Europe* Such, however, has 
been the vigour and enterprise of the 
Dutch, that this inconsiderable tern 
tc**y and population have acquired col 
omes in Africa, America, and the Indian 
Archipelago, inhabited by 9,426,000 
souls, and extending over a superficies 
of 234,000 square miles, so that the 
kingdom of Holland now embraces, in 
all parts of the world, 12,000,000 of 
souls, and 244,000 square geographical 
miles of territory, or above two and 
a half times the whole area of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which contains 


* This is the superficies and population of 
the old United Provinces , the modern king 
dom of Holland has received, by the Treaty 
of Separation with Belgium In November m 
1831 a considerable district of Iimbourg and 
Luxembourg inhabited by 881 000 souls , 
making the total population of the kingdom 
of Holland in Europe at this time; 2,775,000 
Souls , and its area Ip Europe, 8 262 000 hoc 
tores or 9780 square geographical miles, ~* 
ttAMfxBatra, vii 40, and Balbi, 087 
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91,000 Its income, according to the 
budget of 1836, was 85,000,000 francs 
(£3,400,000), its expenditure is now 
105,000,000 francs, (£4 200,000), and 
its national debt, as fixed by the 
treaty of 1831, 559,000,000 fiancs, 
(£22,000,000) — so disastrous has been 
the burden of the costly naval and mil 
itarj establishment which the liuqiut 
ous partition of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, by the i evolutionary am 
bjtion of Great Britain and trance m 
1 S30 has occ isiom d + \ ct, in spite of 
ilus grievous load, such is the gen< l il 
confidence ol ill n itions m the resources 
and good futh of tho Dutch govern 
ment, founded on emturn s of piobitj 
and regularity of payment, that their 
funds are among*! tho highest m h u 
lope, and, although yielding haidly five 
per cent divi lend, arc sought after as a 
aecui e investment all o\ tr the woi Id 
00 It is m the extraordinary nidus 
try and activity of tkt mb in popul ttiou 
of Holland that the ^ccrc t oi these pio 
digious resources, existing in a ( nintiy 
enjoying such verj limited natui d ad 
vantages is to be found The git it 
towns < l Holland aie numerous, + nidus 


t Tlie total debt of the kingdom of the No 
therlonds wa 1 19S b *> 000 lr (X48 000 000 ) 
but of this immense sum 639 J6b 000 was by 
tho treaty of par fciou of 16th Nnenibti 
1831 fixed on Belgium U wmg o 0 250 000 
francs ot £22 400 000 to the charge of Iiol 
land — Maxtk Brun vil 4 3 and Treaty Vrtk 
November 1831 Maktcn s NouveUe bine n 
808 


4 The population of tho principal towns m 
Holland is os follows . — 


Inhabitant* 


Amsterdam, 

Tho Hague, 

Zwol 

Rotterdam, 

Utrecht, 

Leyden, 
Haarlem, 
Dordrecht 
Lee u warden, 
Bofs Ie Due, 
Breda, 

Zaandam 
Bergen op Zoom, 


MiddlSurg, 

Delft, 

Nimeguen, 

Hoorn 

Deventer, 

Flushing, 

— Malte Bbun, vli 


v> 


220 000 
49 000 
81 000 
60 000 
30 000 
29 000 
21 000 
17 600 
17 000 

13 000 
11 000 
10 000 

6 000 
24 000 
17 000 

14 000 
13 000 
10 000 
10 000 

6 000 
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trious, and wealthy, beyond those on a English navy, has yet equalled the ex 
eirnil ir extent of territory in my other traordmary and patriotic efforts made 
couutiy of continental Europe Con by the Dutch when assailed by the oom 
sidei able as tin v are m point of nmner bmed fleets of Louis XIV and Charles 
ical amount of inhabitant* they are yet II , for England never had to with 
more remarkable from the vast com stand so ovei whelming a superiority of 
merci il intercom se of which they have force Fleets of forty and fifty ships of 
long been the emporium, and the many the Imp were then repeatedly fitted out 
eminent men mliteratme and philoso bv the Republic, which combated, «U 
phy who have flounshed within then ways with glory, often with success, the 
walls The numeious edition's dear to yet more numerous combined squad 
the student which have 1 i d from i ons o* E rantfe and England, led by the 
their printing j losses, an tin glorious valiant Duke of York When the war 
deeds m anns of which Mi' ir r imparts biohe out m 1793, the United Pro 
have been tho theatre, have gnen them vinces had still forty mne ships of the 
a celebrity beyon 1 what the n ignitude line, and seventy frigates and smaller 
of their pr pulatio x < ould otherwise vessels, though a laige pioportion of 
have produced T'u necessity of for the former boie only sixty foui and 
tilicitions to protect their level and m fifty six guns But sudi were the cala 
consider ibi t,cmfo*y from the grasping mi ties in which they became involved 
ambition of hr mu Has caused ill then fiomthe Revolutionary war, that at this 
edits to be surrounded with wills, time, notwithstanding the acquisition 
nciHj the whole ot \ hich, at least on of a thud of the bcheldt fleet by the 
the fionticr towards the bcheldt, have treaty of 1814, the King of Holland 
been * elebrated m mill buy annals for possesses only five ships of the line, and 
obstinate and heroic sieges Like the nineteen frigates. f 
cities of Greece in ancient, or of the M2 The government and social in 
Italian republics m modern turns, tluy stitutions ot Holland, under the old 
have become immortal alike in arts and < ommon wealth, were very peculi ir, and 
m aims E\ eiy Bfcep m Holland nd difleront from those of any other re 
Handeis is histon tne shades of publn which ever existed. The people 
William and De Wir*, of Marlboro igb had ail a .share in the administration of 
of Eugene, nri*e at e\ery step , glorious public affairs , but they had so, not os 
recolle turns man to the uuud with individuals, but in their separate mcor 
every name porations, guildnes or trades and m 

91 Except in defending tow ns, w k n these the distribution of power was so 
both tho soldiers and citi/uis often arrujged that influence was neai ly cn 
evmced the moat obstinate valour, the tnely centred in the burgomasters and 
military force of the United Provinces, he ids of the different bodies But these 
which seldom exceeded forty thousand heads of incorporations or magistrates 
regular foi cos, and which was gen erolly of towns did not constitute a hereditary 
only twenty four, never acquired any exclusive aristocracy, as m Venice or 
gi eat celebrity It was the sea which Genoa, they were composed of per m 
was the theatre at once of their ambi sons who bed risen by their wealth and 
tion, of their# prowess, and of their frugality to eminence m their several 
glory With the exception of the Eng crafts, or acquired the lead m them by 
lish, the Dutch sailors have always been their probity and good conduct Thus, 
the beat in Europe, and if victory in though the working classes had scarcely 
the end inclined, m the desperate war ,any shaie m the actual appointment of 
with the United Provmces, to the British government, yet no sullen line of de- 
flag, it was less from any superiority m marcation debarred them from it. The 
the seamen, than from the greater phy career of industry was accessible to all , 
Bical resources which a larger territory but none could obtain influence except 
and wider colonial dommionB brought such as had acquired property The in 
to the anns of this country No pe stitutions of Holland in this manner 
riod, even m the bright annals of the combined that opening of the path of 
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public eminence to the whole people, 
which Napoleon described as the great 
want which led to the French Revolu 
turn, with that arrangement of the citi 
zens in their separate classes, and ac 
coining to their realised estates, which 
the Romans accomplished by their cen 
tunes, and Mr Burke desenbed as the 
true principle of a conservative demo 
crocy It is in these institutions that 
the real cause of the jrtability and good 
faith of their government and the tran 
quil, industrious character of their peo 
pie, ib to be found 

93 The preceding account of this in 
ter&tmg commonwealth will not, by 
the reflecting mind, be deemed mis 
placed even m a work of general his 
tory It is not merely by magnitude of 
territory, or numbers of inhabitants, 
that the importance of a country is to 
be measured. The wisdom of mstitu 
tions, the heroism of actions the pa- 
triotism of the people, constitute the 

mg^by this stand^d, the United Pro 
vmces will take a place second only to 
France and Britain m European lus 
tory Amidst the multiplied scenes of 
carnage, the sickening deeds of iniquity 
Which have ever characterised demo 
cratic ascendancy m the world, it is re 
freshing to find one instance m which 
a commonwealth has existed indepen 
dent for centimes, unchanged alike in 
its character and its institutions, m 
which order has co existed with free 
dum, social happiness with national in 
dependence, heawy public burdens with 
unshaken national faith. It encourages 
the pleasing hope, that means may yet 
be found oi reconciling the contending 
interests of society , of elevating labour 

* There is no ground for holding a multi- 
tude, told by head, to be the People. Such a mu! 
wtude can have no sort of title to alter the 
seat of power in any country in which it 
ever ought to be the obedient and not the 
ruling power What power itmy belong to the 
whole mass, in which mass the natural aria-, 
tocracy or what by convention Is appointed 
to represent and strengthen it, acts m itt ptb* 
per plate with its proper weight, and with 
out being subjected to violence is a deeper 
question In that case, and with that eon 
cumracQ, no such rash or desperate changes 
as wo have witnessed in France could Over 
be effected Appeal from tit* New to th* Old 
s Works vl 338 


without destroying property, of affoul 
mg protection without encouraging li 
cense, and opening industry without m 
duemg equality 

94 But most of "all, the Biitish his 
torian feels himself called upon to 1*011 
der such an act of justice to the United 
Provinces Twice m English history — 
during periods which he w ould willingly 
blot from its annals — England, m vio 
lation alike of its plighted faith and 
its obvious interests, has united with 
trance for the oppression of Holland 
once m the seventeenth centurj, when 
bought by French gold, once m the 
nineteenth, when deluded by trench 
democracy The British historian can 
not restoie to the house of Orange the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, guaran 
teed by his government in the treaty of 
Vienna, noi the citadel of Antweip 
reft from its dominions by the arms of 
his country But he can, with soirow, 
confess a breach of national honour 
equalling the partition of Poland m its 
injustice, and an error in policy exceed 
mg Joseph s destruction of the baniei 
towns in its inexpedient And if these 
lines should meet the eye of a citizen of 
that ancient and memorable republic 
it may afford hun some cousolation to 
discover, that there are mon m England 
who can characterise with equal seve 
nfcy injustice committed under their 
own flag, as beneath the banners of 
their enemies , and see, m the impai 
tial administration of Providence, the 
same justice dealt out to his own as to 
foreign usurpation He must be blind, 
indeed, who docs not discern, in the 
fierce demand for the Repeal of the 
Union, which so soon after threatened 
dismemberment to the British empire, 
the natural consequence and just pun 
ishment of that iniquitous interference 
to support a Romish rebellion, and 
effect the partition of an ancient ally, 
which, bringing the arms of England, 
for the first time recorded in history, 
into a league with Roman Catholic fa 
natidsm and French propagandist^ has 
succeeded m converting the barrier of 
Europe against France into the out- 
work of France against Europe, and re 
Storing Antwerp* the fulcrum of Napo 
leon against Britain* to a revolutionary 
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dynasty, and the sway of the tricolor 
flag* 

95 At the end of December, the 
Mtuse being entirely frozen over, and 
the cold as low as 17* below zero of 
Reaumur, corresponding to 6 below 
zero of Fahrenheit, the French army 
commenced its winter campaign by an 
attack on two columns of the Dutch ad 
vanoed posts The result was what 
might have been expected fiom an lr 
ruption into a cordon of troops by con 
centrated foroes The Dutch troops, 
after a slight resistance, fled m confu 
sion, some to Utrecht and others to 
Gorcurn, leaving sixty pieces of cannon, 
and sixteen hundred prisoners, m the 
hands of the invaders. In the general 
confusion, the Republicans even made 
themselves masters of some forts on the 
Waal, and crossed that river, but the 
stream being not yet passable for heavy 
artillery, Pichegru withdrew, in the 
first instance, Ins troops to the left bank 
But meanwhile the light of the Dutch 
position was assailed by the French, one 
brigade driven into Williamstadt, an 
other made prisoners, and the invest- 
ment of Breda completed. On the fol 
lowing day Grave capitulated, after an 
honourable resistance of two months, 
and a bombardment of three weeks, 
from famine, a noble example, the more 
worth v of admiration from its having 
occurred m the middle of the general 
consternation, and after numerous in 
stances of shameful dereliction of duty 
on the part of the Dutch troops. 

96 So many disasters produced their 
usual effect in sowing dissension among 
the allied generals Walmoden was de 
eirous of concentrating his foroes on the 
Waal between Nimeguen and StAndr^, 

* O Connell in his speeches in Ireland in 
1842 and 1843 to forward the cause of the 
Repeal of thedlnion, frequently alluded to 
the separation of Belgium from Holland as 
at once a proof of what a nation determined 
to reoovor its rights could do and an example 
which should and might he followed in the 
British empire It is uot surprising that he 
did so ana that the reference produced the 
greatest effect on Ids audience , for it was an 
instance of a successful and forcible repeal of 
a union of two kingdoms, the one Protestant, 
the other Roman Catholic brought about by 
the combined efforts of Romish fanaticism and 
revolutionary fervour —the very passions by 
which Ireland has so long been desolated 


to make head against the French, who 
were preparing to cross that river , but 
the Prince of Orange insisted on the 
allied forces approaching Gorcum, m 
order to cover the direct road to Am 
sterdam, where the Republican agents 
had been long preparing a l evolutionary 
movement, and an explosion was daily 
expected. Thus thwarted in the only 
rational mode of carrying on the cam 
paign, and despairing of making head 
against the greatly superior forces of 
the enemy, Walmoden resolved to abau 
don the United Provinces to their fate, 
and, with a view to secure his retreat 
to Hanover, concentrated the British 
forces behind the Lrage, and covered 
them on the left by the Austrian con 
tmgents Orders were at the same time 
given to abandon the line of the Waal, 
as Boon as the enemy should present 
themselves in force for the passage of 
that river Butt an unexpected panic 
having occurred in the division intrust- 
ed with the park of artillery near Tiel, 
it became evident tiiat this position, m 
the dejected etate of the army, was not 
tenable , and the troops, with the ex 
ception of a small vanguard, were with 
drawn behind the Rhine 
97 Despairing of their situation after 
the departure of the British army, the 
States General made proposals of peace 
to the I ranch government, offering, as 
an inducement, to recognise the Repub 
lie, and pay down two hundred millions 
of francs The overtures were m the 
highest degree desirable, as the success 
of the invasion depended entirely on 
the continuance of the frost, and an 
accommodation with Holland would 
disengage fifty thousand men for opera- 
tions on the Rhine, but the Committee 
of Public Salvation, carried away bj n 
their extraordinary success, and de 
sirous, at all hazards, of establishing a 
revolutionary government in Holland, 
haughtily rejected them, and ordered 
Pichegru instantly to invade that de 
voted country The continuance of the 
frost, which had now set in with more 
seventy tha# had been known for a 
hundred years, gave an unlooked for 
success to this ambitious determination 
On the 6th January tire French army 
crossed the Waal, then almost com 
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pletely frozen, at various points, which 
was facilitated by the capture of Tiel 
by General Moreau A successful battle 
alone could now save the Dutch repub 
lie, but the dejected state ol the army, 
euffeimg under the extremity of cold 
and h udship, with tho thermometer at 
17° btlow zero of Reaumur, rendered 
this a hopeless alternative Walmo 
den, theiefoie, abandoned Holland al 
together, and, retiring to the line of 
the Issel from ArnUeim to Zutphen, 
left the United Provinces" to their fate, 
98 Ihe situation of the Stadtholdei 
was now m the highest degree emb-ir 
rassmg Abandoned by the army of 
General Walmoden, unable with his 
singh forces to make head against the 
torrent of the Republican forces, dis 
ti acted by the divisions in all the great 
towns in his real, and daily expecting 
a revolution at Amsterdam, the Prince 
of Orange resolved to abandon the re 
public altogether, and embark for hng 
laud With this view he piesented 
himself before the States-General, and, 
after declaring that he had done his 
utmost to save the country, but without 
success avowed his resolution of re 
tiring from the Command, and recom 
mended to them to make a sepaiate 
peace w ith the enemy On the iollow 
mg day he embarked at Schevemngen, 
and the States immediately issued an 
order to their soldiets to cease all re 
Histauct to the invaders, and despatched 
ambassadors to the headquarters of 
Picbegru to propose terms of peace 
Meun while the irench generals, anxious 
to avoid the appearance of subjugating 
the Dutch, were pausing in their career 
of success, in expectation of revolution 
ary movements manifesting themselves 
m the prmcipal towns. General Daen 
tiels wrote to the leaders of the m 
surrection — “ The repiesentatives of 
Fiance are desirous that the Dutch 
people should enfranchise themselves , 
they will not subdue them as conquer 
ors , they are only waiting till the in- 
habitants of Haarlen*, Leyden, and Am 
steidam, rise m a body, and unite them 
selves to their brethren who have taken 
tne lead at Bois le-Due. ” The receipt 
of this offei raised to the utmost height 
the public effervescence at Amsterdam 


The popular party of 1787 assembled m 
great numbers, and besieged the buigo 
masters in the town hall, the advanced 
guard of the French army was alieady 
at the gates , terror seized the bravest 
hearts , the magistrates resigned their 
authonty, the democratic leaders were 
installed in their stead the tncoloi 
flag was hoisted on the Hotel de \ lllc, 
and the Republican tioops, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude, enteied the 
city 

99 The conquest of this nch and 
powerful capital, which hail defied the 
whole power of Louis XIV, and nn 
posed such severe conditions on Franco 
at the treaties of Utiecht and Aix la- 
Chapelle, was of immense importance 
to the French government Utrecht, 
Leyden, Haarlem, and all the other 
towns of the republic, underwent a 
similar revolution. E\oiy where the 
low T er classes of tho people received the 
French soldiers as deliverers the power 
of the Convention soon extended from 
the Pyrenees to the northern extremity 
of P nesland The immense naval re 
sources, the vast wealth which ages of 
independence had accumulated in the 
United Pi evinces, lay at the mercy of 
the Convention This great revolution 
to the honour of the democratic party 
be it recorded, was accomplished with 
out bloodshed, or any of the savage 
cruelty which had stained the first cl 
forts of a ft'ee spirit m Prance — a Big 
nal example ol Ike influence of free m 
stitutions in softening the asperity of 
civil dissension, calculated to alleviate 
many of the gloomy anticipations which 
the annals of the French Revolution 
might otherwise produce 

ZOO These successes were soon fol 
lowed by others, if possible still more 
marvellous On the same day on which 
Geneial Daendels had entered Amstei 
dam, the left wing of the arm}, after 
passing the lake of Biesbo&ch on the 
ice, made themselves masteis of the 
great arsenal ot Dordrecht, containing 
six hundred pieces of pannon, ten thou 
sand muskets, ahd immense stores of 
ammunition. The same division lm 
mediately after passed through Rotter 
dam, and took possession of the Hague, 
where the States General were asstui 
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bled To complete the wonders of the 
campaign, a body of cavalry and fly 
mg artillery crossed the Zuyder Zee on 
the ice, and summoned the fleet, Ij mg 
frozen up at the Tex el The command 
era, confounded at the hardihood of the 
enterprise, surrendered their ships to 
this novel species of assailants At the 
same time the province of Zealand ca 
pitulated to the I? ranch troops , and the 
right wmg of the army, continuing its 
successes, compelled the British to aban 
don the line of the Issel , Fnesland and 
Groningen were successively evacuated, 
and the whole United Provinces over 
run by the Republican arms. The Brit- 
ish govtrnment, finding the services of 
the Hanoverians useless on the Conti 
nent, dismissed them to their native 
country, and the British, embarked on 
board tbur ships, speedily earned the 
teiror of their arms to the remotest 
colonies of the Indi in seas 

101 The discipline of the French 
soldieis, during this campaign, contn 
buteil as much as their valour to these 
astonishing successes Peaceable citi 
zens, converted into Boldiera by the de- 
cree of September 1793, were rapidly 
mured to the restraints and the subor 
dination of disci plrne after eight months 
of marches and combits, they under- 
took, without murmuring, a winter 
campaign , destitute of almost every 
thing fiom the extreme depression of 
the paper money,* in which they re 
ceived their pay, they ci ossed numerous 
streams amid the severest weather, and 
penetrated, after a month s bivouacking, 
to Amsterdam, without having com 
nutted the slightest disorder The m 
habitants of that wealthy capital, justly 
apprehensive of pillage from the en 
trance of so necessitous a body, were 
astonished to see ten regiments of sol 
dxers, half nfiked, defile through the 
streets to the sound of military music, 
pile then aims m the midst of ice and 
snow, and calmly wait, as m their own 
metropolis, the quarters and barrack* 

* The soldiers being still paid ia assignats, 
the pay of an officer from their depreciation, 
was only equal in real value to three Cranes, 
or half a-orown a month In 1795 one-third 
was paid in specie, which raised the income 
of a captain to seventy francs or three pounds 
sterling a mouth — J oat ini, vi Hi 


assigned for their lodging It was such 
conduct as this which spread so widely 
the general illusion m favour of repub 
hoan institutions But the Dutch were 
not long m being awakened to sad reali 
ties from their deceitful dre un Forty 
of their ships of war had been with 
drawn with the Prince of Orange, and 
were lodged in the British ports , the 
remaining fifty were immediately taken 
possession of by the Republicans for 
the service oj the^French* The ciedit 
of the famous Bank of Amsterdam was 
violently shaken, and owed its with 
standing the shock to the intervention 
of government, commerce was entire 
ly destroyed by the British blockade , 
forced requisitions, to an immense 
amount, oi clothing, stores, and pro 
visions, gave the people a foretaste of 
the sweets of military dominion, while 
a compulsory regulation, which com 
polled the shopkeepers to accept oi the 
depreciated French assignats at the rate 
of nme sous tor a franc, restored the 
army to abundance, bv throwing the 
loss arising from the depreciation, to 
their infinite horror, upon the inha 
bitants of the enfranchised Capital 
To complete the picture of this me 
morable campaign, it is only necess iry 
to recount the concluding operations 
on the Upper Rhine and the Alps 
102 The check at Kayserslautern 
having induced the French government 
to reinforce their troops on the German 
frontier, ten thousand men were with 
drawn from Savoy, and fifteen thou 
sand from La Vendee, to augment the 
armies on the Rhine By the middle of 
June the armies on that liver amount 
ed to 114,000 men, of whom fifty thou 
sand were on the lower part of the 
stream, forty thousand on the upper,, 
and twenty four thousand m the 
Vosges mountains The Committee of 
Public Salvation incessantly impressed 
upon General Michaud, who command 
ed them, the necessity of taking the in 
ltiative, by renewing his attacks with 
out intermission, and of acting in large 
masses, but* that general, not Buffi 
ciently aware of t|te new species of 
warfare which the Republicans had 
commenced, adhered to the old system 
of a parallel attack along the whole line 
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This action took place on the £d July, 
and led to no decisive result. The 
enemy were touched at all points, but 
vigorously pushed at none , and one 
thousand men were lost to the Repub 
licans without any advantage Upon 
receiving intelligence of this check, Car- 
not renewed his orders to Michaud to 
concentrate his forces, and act by col 
umns on particular points A fortnight 
after, the attack was renewed, and, by 
a concentrated effortfagaipst the centre 
of the allied position, their whole army 
was compelled to retire The Repnb 
licans advanced m pursuit as far as 
Fnyikenthal, and resumed the line of 
the Rehbach, abandoned at the com j 
mencement of the campaign In this 
affair the Allies lost three thousand | 
men, and the spirit of victory was trans 
ferred to the other side. 

103 Both parties Remained in a state ! 
of inactivity after this contest, until the I 
beginning of August, when the army 
of the Moselle, being reinforced by fif ! 
teen thousand choice troops from La 1 
Vendee, and raised to forty thousand 
men, made a forward movement, and 
occupied Treves. But while this was 
going forward, the Prussian army, in 
structed by their recent disaster, and 
observing the dispersed position of the 
French army in the valley of the Rhine, 
made a sudden attack with twenty five 
thousand men upon the division of 
General Meymer at Kayserslautern, to 
tally defeated them, and drove them 
back with the loss of four thousand 
men Had this success been vigorously 
supported, it might have led to the 
most important results, and totally 
changed the fate of the campaign, but 
not being followed up by the bulk of 
,the allied force, which still preserved 
its extended position, it produced only 
a temporaiy consternation mthe French 
armies; In effect, such was the inac- 
tivity of the allied generals, and their 
obstinate adherence to the system of 
positions, that they allowed the army of 
the Moselle, not forty thousand strong, 
to rente undisturbed in Treves to 
two months, though flanked on onemde 
by sixty five thousand Prussians and 
Austrians, who occupied the Palatinate, 
and on the other by eighty thousand 
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Imperialists, who were encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Luxembourg At 
length, m the beginning of October, the 
Committee of Public Salvation directed 
the armies of the Moselle and the Rhine 
to unite and expel the Allies from the 
Palatinate. This junction having been 
effected, and the retieat of Cldirfait be 
yond the Rhine having exposed tlieir 
nght flank to be turned, the Prussians 
fell back to Mayence, and crossed to 
the nght bank by its bndge of boats 
That important fortress was soon after 
invested, Rhemfels, contrary to the 
most express orders, was evacuated, 
and the old Marshal Bender shut up 
m the great fortress of Luxembourg 
with ten thousand men The rigours 
of the season, and the contagious dis 
eases incident to the great accumula 
tion of young soldiers, soon filled the 
hospitals , and the Republican armies 
were more severely weakened by the 
mortality of their winter rest, than they 
would have been by the losses of the 
most harassing summer campaign. 

104 In Savoy, the great detachments 
made m June to reinforce the army of 
the Rhine, reduced the French armies 
to the defensive, and they confined 
their efforts to maintaining their posi 
tion till the falling of the snows on the 
summits of the Alps, from the neigh 
bourhood of Gex to the valley of the 
Stura. The plan of Buonaparte for the 
invasion of Piedmont by the valley of 
the Stura was not adopted by the Com 
mittee of Public Salvation, and the 
breathing time thus afforded them en 
abled the court of Turin to recover fi om 
their consternation Not disconcerted 
by this, Buonaparte presented a second 
plan to the government, the object of 
winch was to move forward the army 
of Italy to Demonte, and. after reduc 
mg that place, he proposed to advance 
to the valley of Coni, while sixteen 
thousand men, from the army of the 
Alps, covered their operations. The 
mult of this would nave been, that 
fifty thousand men would have taken 
up their winter-quarters on the south 
era side of the Alps. The fall of Robes 
pierre prevented the execution of this 
plan, and postponed to two years the 
glories of the Italian campaign. Con 
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fined by the orders of the new govern appalling cruelties were universal, and 
ment to defensive measures, the army produced the usual effect of such ex 
of the Alps yet gained a brilliant ad cessive and uncalled for seventy The 
vantage, by defeating a corps of ten infernal columns of Thurreau, the Noy 
thousand Austrians and Piedmontese, ades of Gamer, drove the Vendeans to 
who had advanced, m concert with the desperation. “ Nulla spes victis st non 
British fleet, against Savona, in order desperare Balutem '* became the pnn 
to cut off the communication between cipie of a new war, if possible more 
the Republicans and the state of Genoa, murderous and disastrous than the for 
fiom which their principal resources mer But it was conducted on a dif 
w ere derived. After this success both ferent principle Broken and dispersed 
parties retired into their winter quar by the Republics forces, pierced in 
ters, and the snows of that rigorous every direction by the infernal columns, 
season there, as elsewhere, gave repose the Vendeans were unable to collect 
to the contending armies any considerable body of forces , but 

105 The contestin the west of France, from amidst their woods and fastnesses 
which a little humanity on the part of they maintained m detached parties 
the government would have completely an undaunted resistance Stofflet and 
termmatedafterthevictonesof Savenay Charette continued, after the death of 
and Mans, was rekindled during this the other chiefs, to direct their efforts, 
year by the atrocious seventies exer- though their mutual jealousy prevented 
cised towards the vanquished. The any operations of considerable impor 
state of La Vendde at this period is thus tance, and led them to saci lfice to their 
painted by an eyewitness attached to ambition the gallant M de Mangny, 
the Republican armies “ I did not one of the most intrepid and constant 
see a single male being at the towns of of the Royalist leaders. 

Saint Amand,Chautonnay, or Herbiers. 106 In the spring of 1794, General 
A few women alone had escaped the Thurreau established sixteen intrenched 
Republican swordC Country seats, once camps round the insurgent district, but 
so numerous m that country, farm the detachment of twenty five thousand 
houses, cottages — m fine, habitations men from La Vendde to the Pyrenees 
of every sort, had been reduced to ashes and the Moselle having compelled him 
The herds and flocks were wandering to remain on the defensive, the Royal 
in terror aiound their usual places of ists took advantage of the respite thus 
shelter, now smoking in ruins, and low afforded to reorganise their forces 
mg m vam for the hands which were Forty thousand men, including two 
wont to feed them. At night, the thousand horse, were soon under arms 
flickering and dismal blaze of confla- m this unconquerable district, with 
gration afforded light over the whole which Charette stormed three of the 
Country The bleating of the disturbed intrenched camps, and put their gam 
flocks, and the bellowmgs of the tem sons to the sword. Meanwhile the 
fled cattle, were drowned in the hoarse seventies of the Republicans, m perse- 
notes of the ravens, and the howling of cutmg the peasants of Brittany who 
the wolves and other wild animals who sheltered the fugitive Vendeans, km , 
had been attracted from afar to the died a new and terrible warfare m that 
scene of slaughter As I journeyed in extensive province, which, under the 
the night, guided by the uncertain name of the Cbouan War, long con 
light of the flames, a distant column of sumed the vitals and paralysed the 
fire, widening and increasing as I ap- forces of the Republic. The nobles 
proached, served as a beacon* It was* of that district, Puisaye, Bourmont, 
the town of Mortagne in flames. When Georges Cadouhal, and others, com 
I arrived there, no living creatures meneed a guerilla struggle with mur 
were to be seen except a few wretched derous effect, and soon, on a space of 
women, who were striving to save twelve hundred square leagues, thirty 
some remnants of their property dur- * No hope to the vanquished, but in the 
mg the general conflagration These efforts of despair "—Sallust 
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thousand men were m arms m detached established a council, directing alike 
parties of two or thr$e thousand each Puisaye, Bermei, Stofflefc, Sapmaud, 
107 Brittany, intersected by woody Scapeaux, and others, so as to combine 
ridges, abounding with hardy smug their energies for one common object, 
glers, ardently devoted to the Royalist instead of acting, as they did, without 
cause, and containing a population of any concert in detached quarters, it is 
2,500,000 souls, afforded far greater re- impossible to calculate what the result 
sources for the Royalist cause than the might have been It is painful to think 
desolated La Vendee, which nevei could what at that crisis might have oeen of 
boast of a third of that number of in fected, had fifteen thousand troops from 
habitants. Puisaye was the soul of the Britain formed the nucleus of an aimv, 
insurrection ProscJibecj^ by the Con made the Royalists masters of some of 
veutiou, with a pnee set upon his head, the fortified seaport towns with which 
wandering from chateau to chateau, the coast abounded, and lent to the m 
from cott ige to cottage, he became aC surgents the aid of hei fleet and the 
quanted with the spirit of the Bretons, terrors of her name 
and their inextinguishable hatred of 108 Such was the memorable cam 
the Convention. Perceiving the ele paign of 1794, one of the most glorious 
ments of resistance thus nfe, he con in the annals of France — not the least 
ceived the bold design of hoisting the memorable m the history of the world, 
loyal standard again amidst its secluded Beginning on every side under disas 
fastnesses His indefatigable activity, trous or critical circumstances, it ter- 
energctic character, and commanding mmated with universal glory to the 
eloquence, eminently qualified this in Republic The Allies, at its commence- 
trepid chief to become the leader of a ment, were besieging, and soon captuied, 
party, and soon brought all the other the last of the blemish frontier towns , 
Breton nobles to range themselves un the Republican forces on the Rhine 
der his standard. Early in 1794, he were unable to make head against their 
opened a communication with the Bnt- adversaries , the Alps were still m the 
ish government, and strongly urged the possession of the Sardinian troops, and 
immediate landing of an expedition of severe disasters had checkered the cam 
ten thousand men, with arms and am paign at both extremities of the Pyro- 
munition, with which he answered for nees At its conclusion, the Spaniards, 
the re-establishment of the Royalist defeated both m Biscay and Catalom i, 
cause So formidable did this war soon were suing for peace , the Piedmontese, 
become, that, according to an official driven over the summit of the Alps, 
repoit of Carnot, before the end of the were trembling for their Itahan posses 
j ear there were no less than a hundred sions , the allied farces had everywhere 
and twenty thousand Republicans on recrossed the Rhine , Flanders was sub 
the shores of the ocean, of whom above dued. La Vendee all but vanquished, 
eighty thousand were m active warfare Holland revolutionised, and the British 
Even m Normandy, the seeds of revolt auxiliaries had fled for refuge into the 
were beginning to manifest themselves, states of Hanover From a state of 
* and detachedparties of Royalists showed depression greater than m the darkest 
themselves between the Loire and the era of Louis XIV , Franco had passed 
Seme, and struck terror into Paris it- at once to triumphs greater than had 
self “On considering this state of graced the proudest period of his reign 
affairs, 1 says Jbtauu, “it is evident 199 But these immense successes 
that there existed over all Hie west of hod not been gamed without proper 
Fnmaepowerful elements of resistance, ttooaate losses, and it was already evi 
and ^i&vlf they had been united under dent that the enormous sacrifices by 
aMINNe; and secondedsby the allied which they had been achieved could 
it was by no means Impossible not be oontinued for any length or time 
have restored the Royalist cause.” without inducing national mm Dur 
Had the Duke tTEnghien, with a few ing the course of the campaign the Re 
thousand men, landed m Brittany, and public had strained every nerve Seven 
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teen handled thousand men had at one 
time been enrolled by sea and land 
under its banners , and at its close, a 
million were stall numbered in the rolls 
of the army But of this great force 
only six hundred thousand were actu 
ally under arms, the remainder en 
cumbered the hospitals, or were scat- 
tered m a sickly or dying state m the 
villages on the line of the army's march 
The disorder m the commissariat, and 
departments intrusted with the cloth 
mg and equipment of the troops, had 
risen to the highest pitch hardly any 
exertions could have provided for the 
wants of such a multitude of armed 
men, and the cupidity or selfishness of 
the Revolutionary agents had diverted 
gieat part of the funds destined for 
these objects to the augmentation of 
their private fortunes It increases our 
admiration for the soldiers of the Re 
public, when we recollect that their 
triumphs mere generally achieved with 
out magazines, tents, or equipments of 
any kind , that tho armies, destitute of 
every tlung^bivouacked m the most rigor 
ous season equally with the mildest, and 
that the innumerable multitudes who 
issued from its frontiers almost always 
provided for their daily wants from the 
country through which they passed 
110 [Nothing could have enabled 
the French government to make head 
against such expenses, but the system 
of assignats, which in effect, foi the 
time, gave them the disposal of all the 
wealth of France* The funds oh 
which this ouormous paper circulation 
was based, embracing all the confiscated 
property in the kingdom, m lands, 
houses, and movables, were estimated 
at fifteen milliards of franca, or above 
£600,000,000 sterling, but in thedis 
tracted state of the country, few pur- 
chasers could die found for such lm 

to 200 whUe^tho 

income was only 60 000,060 or £3 400 000 an 
enormous deficit, amounting to £67.200 000m 
the year which was supplied only by them 
coasaut issue of paper money bearing bylaw 
a forced circulation there were 7 500 000 000 
of francs or &300 000 060 in circulation , the 
sum in the treasury was still 500,000 000 or : 
A-20 000 000 so that the amount issued by go 

^ eminent was eight milliards, or* £320 000 000 

sterling —loci* v 104 , T» vu 239 


mense national domains, and therefore 
the security, for all practical purposes, 
was merely nominal The consequence 
was, that the assignat fell to one twelfth 
of its real value, in other words, an 
assignat for twenty four francs was 
worth only two francs , that is, a note 
for a pound was worth only Is 8d As 
all the payments, both to and by gov 
emment, were made in this depreoi 
ated currency, and as it constituted th^ 
chief, and m many places the sole cn 
culation of tne country, the losses to 
creditors or receivers of money of every 
description became enormous , and, m 
fact, the pubho expenses were defray* d 
out of the chasm made m private foi 
tunes It was evident that such a state 
ot things could not continue perma 
nently, and accordingly the national 
exhaustion appeared in the campaign 
of 1795, and the Republic would have 
Bunk under the failure of its financial 
resources in a few years, had not the 
genius of Napoleon discovered a new 
mode of maintaining the armies, and, 
by making war maintain war, converted 
a suffering defensive into an irresistible 
aggressive powei 

ill At the commencement of tho 
campaign the Allies were an overmatch 
for the French at every point, and the 
superiority oi then discipline was mom 
especially evident in the movements 
and attacks of large masses. That then 
enterprises were not conducted with 
skill , that they suffered under the jeul 
ousies and divisions of the cabinets 
which dnneted then movements , and 
that, by adhering to the ruinous sys 
tem oi extending their forces, and a 
war of position*, they threw away all 
the advantages whichmight have aiisen 
from the number and experience of 
their forces, must appear evident to the 
most careless observer The fate of 
the campaign m Flanders was decided 
by the detaoliment of Jourdan, with 
forty thousand men from the Meuse, to 
*ranforcethe army of the Sambre, what, 
then, might have been expected** if Co- 
bourg had early concentrated hjs forces 
for a vigorous attack m Flanders, or 
the immense masses which lay inactive 
on the Rhine hem brought to bear on 
the general fortune of the campaign 9 


* 
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112 But it may be doubted whether, army of Savoy to the Rhine , of J our 
by any exertions, the allied cause could dan s corps to the Sambre , and of the 
have been finally made triumphant m garrison of Mayence to Nantes— the 
France at this period. The time for immediate causes of the successes m 
energetic measures was past , the re- Catalonia* the Palatinate, Flanders, and 
volutionary fever was burning with full La Vendee — successively took place, 
fury, and fifteen hundred thousand men without any corresponding movement 
were in arms to defend the Republic By having been made in the ti oops opposed 
bringing up column after column to the to them, to reinforce the threatened 
attack, by throwing away with merci quarters. Each division of the allied 
less prodigality the lives of the con forces, delighted at being Relieved from 
scripts , by sparing^ neither blood nor the pressure under which it had pre 
treasure to accomplish 'then* objects , viously suffered, relapsed into a state 
by drawing without scruple upon the of inactivity, without ever recollecting 
wealth of one half of France by confis- that, with an active and enterprising 
cation, and of the other by assignats, the enemy, a Benous defeat at one point 
Committee of Public Salvation had pro was a disaster at alL 

duced a force which was for the time un 114 The Archduke Charles has said, 
conquerable By a more energetic and that the great superiority of France, m 
combined system of warfare, the Allies % military point of view, arises fiom the 
might have broken through the Iron chain of fortresses with which it is sur 
tier on more than one point, and wrest- rounded, whereby it is enabled, with 
ed from the Republic her frontier for equal facility, to throw delays in the 
tresses , but they would probably have way of an invasion of its own, and to 
found, m the heart of the country, a find a solid base for an irruption into 
resistance which would m the end have its neighbours territories , and that the 
proved their rum What might have want of such a bamer on the right bank 
been easily done by vigorous measures of the Rhine is the principal defect m 
m 1792 or 1793, could not have been ac the system of Qerman defence The 
complished by any exertions m 1794, campaign of 1794 affords a striking con 
after the great levies of the Conven firmation of this observation After 
tion had come into the field, and the having driven the French forces, dui 
energy of revolution was turned into mg the campaign of 1793, from the 
military confidence by the successes field, and compelled them to seek 
which had concluded the preceding shelter in intrenched camps or forti 
campaign fied towns, the Allies were so much 

113 It deserves notice, too, what impeded by the siege of the fortresses 
signal benefit accrued to France m this which lay in their road, that they were 
campaign from its central position, and compelled to halt m their career of sue 
the formidable barrier of fortified towns cess , and France had time to complete 
with which it was surrounded. By pos the vast armaments which afterwards 
ceasing an interior, while the Allies were proved so fatal to Europe When the 
compelled to acton an exterior line, the Republic, on the other hand, became 
French government was enabled to sue the invading power m 1794, the want 
courthe weak parts of their frontier, and of any fortified towns to resist their 
could bring their troops to bear m over progress enabled them to overrun Flan 
whelming masses on one point , while ders, and dnve the Allies m a few weeks 
their opponents* moving rourifi a larger beyond the Rhine. This consideration 
circumference, chaiged with the pro- is of vital importance, both m the esti 
tectaon of different kingdoms, and re* mate of the relative power of France 
gulated by distant and often discord and the neighbouring states, and in all 
ant cabinets, were unab^ to make corre measures intended to restrain its ambi 
Spending movements *ws t them, tmus projects It was the same in an 
Thus, the transference of the troops cient times The Roman armies, un 
which coaqqered at Toulon to the Rest- Aide to Withstand the cavalry of Han 
era Pyrenees , of the divisions of the, nibal in the field, found a respite from 
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their disasteis, after the slaughter of I 
Cannee, in the numerous fortified towns j 
with which Italy was studded. From 
the moment that the war from one of 
battles became one of sieges, the fortune 
of the Carthaginian conqueror began to 
wavei , and the mighty torrent which 
had rolled with impetuous fuiy from 
the 3? bro to the Tiber, was lost m sur 
mounting the inconsiderable fortresses 
of Campania and Apulia. 

115 There are few spectacles m na 
ture so sublime as that of a people brave- 
ly combating for their liberties against 
a powerful and vindictive enemy That 
spectacle was exhibited m the most 
striking manner by the French nation 
during this campaign The same lm 
parti d justice which condemns with 
unmt umred seventy the bloody inter 
nal, must admire the dignified and re 
solute external conduct of the Conven 
tion With unbending firmness, though 
often with atrocious cruelty, they co 
creed alike internal revolt and foreign 
violence, and, selecting out of the in 


numerable ranks of their defenders the 
most worthy, laid the foundation of 
that lllustnous school of military chiefs 
who afterwards sustained the fortunes 
of the empire It is melancholy to be 
obliged to admit, that it was their cru 
elty which was one cause of them tn 
umphs , and that the fortunes of the 
Republic might have sunk under its 
difficulties, but for the inflexible seve 
nty with which its government over 
awed the discontented. The iron rule 
of Tenor undoubtedly drew out of the 
agonies of the state the means of its ul- 
timate deliverance. The impartial jus 
tice of Providence apparently made that 
terrific penod the raeanB of punishing 
the national sms of both the contend 
mg parties , and while the sufferings of 
the empire were the worthy retribution 
of its cruelty, and the necessary conse 
quenoes of its injustice, the tnumphs 
to which they led brought deserved 
chastisement on those powers who had 
sought, m that suffering, the means of 
I unjust aggrandisement 


CHAPTER XVII 


WAR IN POLAND 


1 Providence has so interwoven 
human affairs, that, when we wish to 
retrace the revolutions of a people, and 
to investigate the causes of then gran 
deur or misfortunes, we are insensibly 
conducted, step by step, to their ciadle 
The slightest ^consideration of the his 
toxy of Poland must be sufficient to 
prove that that great nation, always 
combating, often victorious, but never 
securing its conquests, never obtaining 
the blessings of a stable government,* 
has from the earliest times been on the 
decline. It emerged from the shock 
which overthrew the Homan empire, 
valiant, powerful, and extensive , from 
that hour it has invariably drooped, 
until at length it beoamo the victim of 


its ancient provinces. The kingdom of 
Poland formerly extended from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube, and from 
the Euxme to the Baltic The Sar- 
rnatia of the ancients, it embraced with 
m its bosom the original seat of those 
nations which subverted the Roman 
empire Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Hungajgr, the Ukraine, Courland, Liv 
oma, are all fragments of its mighty 
dominion. The Goths, who appeared 
as suppliants on the Danube, and were 
ferried across by Roman hands, never 
to recede , thb Huns, who under Attala 
spread isolation through the empire , 
the Slavonians, who overran the greater 
part of Europe — emerged from its vast 
and uncultivated plains. But its sub- 
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sequent progress has but ill correspond 
ed to such a commencement While, 
m all other states, liberty, riches, power, 
and glory, haye advanced with equal 
steps, and the victories of one age have 
contributed to the advancement of that 
which succeeded it, m Polmd alone 
the greatest triumphs have been irame 
diattly succeeded by the greatest re- 
verses, the establishment of internal 
freedom lias led to nothing but exter- 
nal disaster, and the deliverer of Europe 
m one age Was in the next swept from 
the book of nations 

2 The name of Poland, derived from 
the word signifying a plain (pote), ex- 
presses its leal geographical character 
It consists almost entirely of an im 
mense level surface, which extends — 
with the exception only of a range of 
low hills that, to the south of Volhyma, 
branch out from the Carpathian moun 
tains — from the shores of the Baltic to 
those of the Euxme Part of this vast 
expanse is composed of rich alluvial 
soil, but the greater part of it is a sandy 
plam, of a dark red colour on the shores 
of the sea, but white m the interior of 
the country Pomerania, part of Den 
mark, and nearly the whole of Prussia, 
formerly provinces of Poland, consist 
of the same sandy flat The waves of 
the ocean, or of floods which, in former 
revolutions of the globe, have rolled over 
this wide extent of level ground, have 
strewed its surface with huge blocks of 
granite and other rocks foreign to the 
Polish territory, which have evidently 
been brought from a great distance, 
and m many places vast collections of 
bones of the elephant, the rhinorceros, 
and other tropical animals, as well as 
the mammoth, the mastodon, and other 
4 monsters, the race of which is now ex 
tinct upon the earth, are found, and 
attract the wonder alike of the illit- 
erate peasant and learned observer of 
nature This immense plam nowhere 
rises more than a few hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and the as- 
cent to the most elevated part is so 
gradual as to be imperceptible, save 
from the direction of the rivers, which 
are very numerous, end form a remark- 
able feature in the country 
8. Notwithstanding this general flat 


surface, the summit-level of the coun 
try is very distinctly marked, from the 
one side of which the waters flow to 
the Euxme, from the othei to the Bal 
tic Sea. This summit level itself, how 
ever, is not iu general a ridge, or range 
of hills, but a swampy expanse, m the 
marshes of which the principal streams 
of the country take their nse , and, as 
with the nvers Ama/ons and Orinoco 
m the pampas of South America, the 
surface between their sources is so flat 
that in floods they communicate with 
each other Tins is particularly the 
case with the Pnpccz, a tributary of 
the Dnieper, which m spring is con 
nected with the feeders of the Bug 
and the Niemen The principal nvers 
which descend from the southern de 
chvity of this marshy plateau are the 
Dniester and the Dnieper, with the 
great tributary of the latter, the Bug , 
to the north flows the Vistula, which, 
taking its rise m the Carpathian moun 
tarns, after being swelled by fifty tn 
butary streams, such as the ban, the 
Pilica, and the Narew, rolls its ample 
waves to the Baltic. One of tlusc, tho 
San, rises under the shade of a huge 
oak, which overhangs on the other side 
the fountains of the Theisso and of the 
Stry, which are among tho principal 
sources of the Dniester The Vartha 
and the Niemen traverse also the north 
em plains of Poland , and their waters, 
flowing m a bed bat little depressed 
below the general surface of the adja 
cent country, frequently overflow, and 
convert the whole plain, to a consider 
able distance on eithei side, into a gieat 
lake On the other hand, the Dniester 
and the Dnieper, and the other nveis 
which descend towards the Euxme, 
meander m deep beds, having steep 
banka of rock ot gravel, which restrain 
their ample currents evefi in the great- 
est floods, and render the general sur- 
face of the adjacent country compara 
tively dry and salubrious 
« 4 Poland has few minerals m its 
bosom, a peculiarity which frees it 
equally from the wealth consequent on 
the working of mines, and the social 
depravity which such operations sel 
dom fad, m the end, to induce in their 
train. For this defeot, however, it 
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has received more than a compensation 
in the broad expanse of its level sur 
face, and the general fertility of its soil. 
T he plains of the Ukraine, or of Poland 
south of the ndge which divides the 
flowing of its waters, have long been 
celebrated foi their extraordinary and 
surpassing fertility, and like the Delta 
of Egypt, oz the plain of Mesopotamia, 
} leld the richest crops with very little 
care from the husbandman. Podoho, 
also, on the southern declivity of Poland, 
hardly less rich, exhibits more varied 
and agreeable features Pleasant hills, 
often crowned by beautiful groves, fill 
the whole province, which extends from 
the Dniester to the Boh, and is bound 
ed on the north by the plains of Vol 
hyma, on the south-east by the steppes 
of the Ukraine. These hills, which al 
moat become mountains in the neigh 
bourhood of Medryz Zee, exhibit alter 
nately fertile valleys and healthful 
pastures The soil, where it is arable, 
yields noble crops with hardly any cul 
tivation , and so far back as the middle 
of the fifteenth century, Gieece and the 
islands of the Archipelago were sup 
plied by PodoHan wheat, transported 
to their shores in Venetian vessels. 
The climate of this favoured province 
is less severe than that of the other 
parts of Poland. While they are still 
clothed v ith the garb of wintei, thever 
dure of spring has already appeared on 
its sunny slopes. Melons, mulberries, 
and other southern fruits, npen with 
out care in the open air, and as sum 
zuer is free from the malaria which in 
fests the plains of the Ukraine, so win 
ter is from its icy Gold, 

5 Tq the norm of the summit-level, 
m the plains watered by the Vistula 
and its tributarystreams, the soil is less 
rich, and stands more in need of the 
artificial aid ef diaimng and manure. 
But a very alight application of these 
advantages is sufficient to make it pro 
duce the finest crops of wfieat* barley, 
oats, and rye , and if cultivated m a su* 
penor manner, and opened up by canals, 
railroads, and common roads, for which 
the level surface offers the greatest pos 
sible advantages, it is capable of being 
made to rival the plain of Lombardy 
or the fields of Flanders m variety and 


nches of agricultural produce Alitady 
it is consideied as the granaiy of Eu 
rope , the banks of the Vistula are to 
the British empire, m seasons of do 
mestio scarcity, what those of the Nile 
were to the ancient Romans. Wretched, 
however, is the cultivation, deplorable 
the condition of the serfs, by whose la 
hours these noble oiops are reared 
Ploughs and harrows of the rudest con 
struction turn up the soil , scarcely any 
manure ennch.es *the fields, frequent 
and long continued fallows alone le 
store tho exhausted fertility of nature 
Raising the finest crops ot red wheat, 
the indigent husbandman lives only on 
black rye bread , "water is his sole dnnk, 
though his hands reap extensive crops 
of barley , and the luxuries of animal 
food and comfortable dwellings are un 
known to the peasantry inhabiting a 
country where the hand of nature has 
covered the earth with rich and bound 
less pastures, and a profusion of fine 
forests has furnished the most ample 
materials for the construction of houses. 

6 To the general flat and uniform 
character of Polish scenery, an exception 
must be made in regard to that part 
of the country where the Vistula takes 
its rise Numerous rocky eminences, 
interspersed with limpid streams, there 
ascend with a uniform slope towards the 
Carpathian mountains, and their sum 
mita are often crowned with venerable 
castles and monasteries, which throw 
an air of antiquity and grandeur over 
the scenery It is there that W awdl, 
the o^ce magnificent castle of the roy il 
race of the Jagellons, looks down on 
the ancient capital of the mighty Polish 
empire, where its kings, so long taken 
from their race, were crowned , it is 
there that, adorned with numerous 0 
steeples, and splendid churches, and 
ancient edifices, Cracow lies stretched 
at the foot of the mountains m the val 
ley of the Vistula. Everything m that 
romantic region bespeaks tbe former 
grandeur and present decay of Poland. 
Beyond it, on a high mountain, stands 
the monastery of Tymec, one of the 
richest and most ancient abbeys of the 
Benedictines m the country On one 
side is seen the picturesque mount of 
Kosciusko , to the south, the distant 
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summits of the Carpathian range. Less 
hilly, but by no means level is the land 
north of Cracow, towards the upper 
Vistula. It consists of a plateau, eight 
or nine hundred feet above the sea, in 
teraected by deep and precipitous ra 
vines, like those of Saxon Switzerland 
in Germany, clothed with sable woods, 
and often surmounted by princely cas 
ties and noble chateaus now in rums. 
On one of the precipices, surrounded 
by rich foliage# stands Oycow, once 
the splendid residence oS Casimir the 
Great. Neai the sources of the Pilica, in 
the middle of avast forest, stands Ogrod 
zemec, formerly the seat of the mighty 
Firley Everything in this romantic 
region reminds the traveller of departed 
greatness , and in traversing these de- 
serted halls or rume4 fanes, the mourn 
ful motto of the Courtenays recurs to 
the mind, “ Quomodo lapsus quid 
feci?” * 

7 Overrun by Jews, and but little 

own inhabitants or the wealth of the 
adjacent country, the towns of Poland 
exhibit a melancholy proof of the ex 
tent to which the folly of man can ren 
der unavailing all the choicest gifts of 
nature. Though the total population 
of the country, after the partition of 
1772, was still above fourteen millions, 
Warsaw, Lublin, and Cracow were the 
only towns m it which deserved the 
name of cities, the first of which con 
tamed at that period only ninety thou 
sand inhabitants, the second, twenty 
five, the thud, twelve thousand.*!* At 
this time, notwithstanding the great 
increase m every branch of industry 
which has taken place under the severe 
but regular and steady government of 
Russia, the Polish towns, considering 
the prodigious natural resources of the 
country, exhibit a deplorable picture of 


* How am I fatten t what have I done? 

t The following is the present population 
of the principatPoliBh towns — 

Warsaw, 130,554 

Cracow, S5 000 

Lablin, , «■ 12,000 

Kaiiach, * 7,300 

Plock, 0,500 

James a, , 5 000 

fcewalki, ♦ * 8,500 

— Mawb Bxvw, vit 6*4443 


squalid misery, of useless pride, and 
general idleness. Such activity as does 
exist among them is almost entirely to 
be asenbed to the Jews, who form, as 
it were, a nation by themselves en 
camped in Poland, and have gradually, 
from their industrious habits, engrossed 
all the lucrative employments m it 
The kingdom of Poland, properly so 
called, now entirely absorbed by Russia, 
contains 50,960 geographical miles -an 
extent of surface greater than that of 
England and Wales together, which con 
tain 46,000, but which is thinly peopled 
by only 4,582,000 inhabitants Such 
is the last 1 emu ant, and it under foreign 
dominion, of the once mighty empire 
of Poland , of the conquests of Boleslas, 
and the dominions of the Jagellons, of 
a countiy which, m the clays of its 
greatness, earned its victorious aims 
from the Baltic to the Euxine, and from 
Moscow to the Elbe 

8 This extraordinary decline has all 
arisen from one cause — that Poland has 
retained, till a very recent penod, the 
independence and equality of savage life 
It has neither been subjugated by moie 
polished, nor has it itself vanquished 
moie civilised states The restlessness 
and valour of the pastoral character 
have remained unchanged during fifteen 
hundred yeara, neither grafted on the 
stock of urban liberty noi moulded 
by the institutions of civilised society 
Poland shows what in its original state 
was the equality of the shepherd life. 
Neither the resistance, nor the tastes, 
nor* the intelligence, nor the blood of 
vanquished nations, have altered m its 
inhabitants the inclinations and pas- 
sions of the savage character We may 
see m its history what would have been 
the fate of all the northern nations, if 
their fierce and unbending temper had 
not been tempered by 4he blood and 
modified by the institutions of a more 
advanced civilisation , and m the an 
archy of its diets# what would have been 
>the representative system had the opm 
ion of Montesquieu been well founded, 
that it was found in the woods 

9 The shepherds who wandered in 
the plains of Sarmatia were, like ail 
other pastoral tribes, inflamed by the 
Strongest passion for that savage free 
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dom which consists in leading a life 
exempt from control — in roaming at 
will over boundless plains, resting where 
they chose, and departing when they 
wished. In their incursions into the 
Roman provinces they collected un 
inense troops of captives, who were 
compelled to perform the works of 
drudgery, in which their musters dis 
darned to engage — to attend the cattle, 
drive the waggons, and make the arms 
Their imperious lords, acknowledging 
no superior themselves, knew no re 
stramt in the treatment of their mfe 
nors. They exercised a grievous ty 
ranny over that unhappy lace, with the 
same energy with which they would 
have lesisted any attempt to encroach 
on their own independence Such as 
Poland then was, it has ever since con 
tmued — a race of jealous freemen and 
non bound slaves , a vast and wild de 
motracy ruling a captive people , 

Ferreajuga 

Insauumque forum * 

10 It is a mistake to Buppose that 
the representative system was found m 
the woods What was found there was 
not anything resembling parliaments, 
but Polish equality The pastoral na 
tions of the north, equally with the 
citizens of the republics of antiquity, 
had no idea of the exercise of the rights 
of freemen but by the concourse of all 
the citizens Of course, this privilege 
could only be exercised by a small num 
ber of them when the state became 
populous , and hence the narrow base 
on winch, with them, the fabric of lib 
erty was framed The assemblies of 
the Champ de Mai, accordingly, like the 
early convocations of the Normans m 
England, were attended by all the free- 
men who held of the king , and sixty 
thousand Norman horsemen assembled 
at Winchester, to deliberate with the 
Conqueror concerning the vanquished 
kingdom This was the original sys- 
tem in all the European states, and this 
is what the Polish diet always eon 
tmued to be It was the Christian 
Church, the parent of so many lofty 

* “An Iron yoke 

And senseless forum 

vol. in 
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doctrines and new ideas, which had the 
glory of offering to the world, amidst 
the wreck of ancient institutions, the 
model of a form of government which 
gives to all classes the right of suffrage, 
by establishing a system winch may 
embrace the remotest interests , which 
| preserves the energy, and avoids the 
j evils of democracy , which maintains 
' the tubune, and shuns the strife of the 
forum The Christian councils were 
the first example iff representative as 
sembhes , there were united the whole 
Roman world , there a priesthood, which 
embraced the civilised earth, assembled 
by means of delegates to deliberates 
the affaus of the Universal Church 
When Europe revived, it adopted the 
same model. Every nation by degrees 
borrowed the customs of the Church, 
then the sole depository of the tradx 
tions of civilisation It was the reli 
gum of the vanquished people — it was 
the clergy, who instructed them in this 
admirable system, which flourished m 
the Councils of Nice, Sardis, and By 
zantium, centuries before it was heard 
of in western Europe, and which did 
not arise in the woods of Germany, but 
in the catacombs of Rome dunng the 
sufferings of the primitive church. 

11 Vienna was the frontier station 
of the Roman empire — it never ex 
tended into the Sarmatian wilds , and 
hence the chief cause of the continued 
calamities of the descendants of their 
first inhabitants It was the infusion 
of the free spirit of the Scythian tubes 
into the decaying provinces of the Rom 
an empire, and the union of barbaric 
energy with ancient and worn-out cm 
liaation, which produced the glories of 
modem Europe. In Poland alone sav- 
age independence has ever remained 
unmodified by foreign admixture, Scy- 
thian descent unchanged by foreign 
blood, barbaric passions untamed by 
foreign wisdom*— and the customs of 
the earliest sges have continued the 
same down to the partition of the men 
srchy After representative assemblies 
had been established for centuries in 
Germany, France, and England, the 
Poles aahefed to the ancient cufetom of 
summoning every man to disouss, sword 
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m hand, the affairs of the republic. A 
hundred thousand horsemen met in the 
field of Volo, near Warsaw, to deliber 
ate on public affairs , and the distrac 
tions of these stormy diets weakened 
the nation even more than the attacks 
of its foreign enemies. Among them 
was established, to their sorrow, the 
real system which was invented in the 
woods 

12 In Poland, accordingly, the sfcruc 
tnre of society was Essentially different 
from that which obtained m any other 
part of Eqropa The feudal system, 
the chain of military dependence from 
tbf throne to the cottage, has in every 
age been there unknown The repub 
lie was composed entirely of two classes, 
both numerous and mutually hostile 
the one destined to labour, dejection, 
and servitude , the other to independ 
ence, activity, and Wai The iron band 
of a resident and firmly based body of 
foreign proprietors, which has so power 
fully held together the discordant ele 
menta of modern society — which united 
the vanquished, strong in their civilisa 
tion, their laws, and their religion, and 
the victory strong m their power, their 
valour, and their conquests , which 
bound alike the nobility and the priest- 
hood, the municipalities and the throne , 
which in the wisdom of Providence, 
amidst many evils, produced mnu 
merable blessings — was wanting to the 
Poles Thence it is that Poland as no 
more , thence it is that she has ever 
exhibited the spectacle of a nation with 
out a people, since the numerous class 
of slaves oould not deserve that name 
— of armies alike without discipline, m 
fantry, or arfaUery— *of a state unde 
fended byfrontier towns*— of cities with 
out a race of burghers, without com 
merce or industry— of a republic where 
the supreme power was practically an 
miniated, for the restraints on it were 
omnipotent 

13 The tastes and the habits of the 
nomad tribes have, -almost to our tune? 
predominated among the Pole? Their 
language, their manners, even their 
dress, long remained unchanged The 
frequent use of furs, the flowing pelisse, 
caps osf the skins of Wild beasts, the ah 
sence of linen, and the magnificence of 


their arms, are the characteristics of 
then national costume Till within 
these few years they wore the singular 
crown of hair, which m the time of tho 
Scythians encircled their bare heads. 
The passion for a wandering life has 
been transmitted to their latent poster 
ity, and remains undimmished amidst 
all the refinements of civilisation To 
travel m the country, living in tents, to 
pass from one encampment to another, 
has been m eveiy age one of the most 
favourite amusements of the Polish 
noblesse , and it w is m such occupa 
tions that the lost years of the great 
Sobieski were employed. This iieico 
and unbending race of freemen pro 
sci vod inviolate, as the Magna Charta 
ot Poland, the right to assemble in pel 
son and deliberate on the public affairs 
of the state. That terrible assembly 
where all the proprietors of tho soil 
were convoked, constituted at once the 
military strength of the nation in war 
and its legislature m peace Theie 
were discussed alike the public con 
ccrns of the republic, the private feuds 
or grievances of individuals, the quea 
tions of peace or war, the formation of 
laws, the division of plunder, and the 
election of the soveieign 

14 In the eyes of this haughty race, 
the will of a freeman was a thing which 
no human power should attempt to sub 
jugate, and therefore Hie fundamental 
principle of all their deliberations was, 
that unanimity was essential to every 
resolution This relic of savage equal 
ity, of which the traces are still to 
be found in the far famed jury system 
of England, was productive ot inealeu 
lable evils to the republic, and yet so 
blind are men to Hie cause of their own 
rum, that it was uniformly adhered to 
with enthusiastic resolution by the 
Poles, and is even spoken of with un 
disguised admiration by their national 
historians. But all human institutions 
must involve some method of cxtricat 
mg public affhiTB, and as unanimity 
was not to be expected among so nu 
merous and impassioned a body as their 
diet, and the idea was not to be enter- 
tained for & moment of constraining 
the will of any citi/en by an advorae 
majority, they adopted the onlj other 
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means of expediting business,— they 
massacred the recusants This measure 
appeared to them an incomparably 
lesser evil than carrying measures by 
a majority, “because/' said they, “ acts 
of violence are few' m number, and af 
feet only the individual sufferers , but 
if once the precedent is established of 
compelling the minority to yield to the 
majority, there is an end to any secu 
nty for the liberties of the people 1 It 
may easily be imagined what discords 
and divisions were nursed up under 
such a system Fanned by the flame 
excited at all their national diets, the 
different provinces of the republic have 
m t very age nourished the most pro 
found animosity against each other 
The waywodes and palatinates into 
which every province was divided, for 
the administration of justice or the 
airangemcnts of war, became divided 
against each other, and transmitted the 
fends of the earliest times to their re 
motest descendants “ That hierarchy 
of enmities, as the Poles expressed it, 
descended even to private f lmilies in 
the progress of time, religious discord 
divided the whole republic into two 
parties nearly equal m strength, and 
implacable m hostility, and Poland was 
transformed into an immense field of 
combat, destined never to know either 
tianqmllity or truce till it passed under 
the yoke of a foreign mastei 

15 The clergy — that important body 
who have done so much for the free 
doin of Europe — never formed a sepa 
rate order, or possessed any spiritual 
influence m Poland. Composed entire 
ly of the nobles, they hod no sympathy 
with the seifs, whom they disdained to 
admit to any of their sacred offices 
Their bishops interfered, not as pre- 
lates, but as barons-— not with the wand 
of peace, but iftth the sword of dissen 
sion The priesthood formed in their 
stormy diets a sort of tribunes, subject 
to the passions of the multitude, but 
exempt, by reason of their sacred cha*< 
racter, from the danger which consti 
tuted a check upon their extravagance 
This was another consequence of the 
Poles not having settled m a conquered 
country The clergy of the other Euro 
peun states, drawn from the vanquished 


people, formed a link between them 
and their conquerois, and, by reason 
of the influence which their intellectual 
superiority conferred, gradually soft- 
ened the yoke of bondage to the van 
quished, the Polish priesthood, com 
posed entirely of the nobility, added 
to the chains of slavery the fetters of 
superstition 

16 As if everything was destined to 
concui for the disorganisation of Poland, 
the inequality of lbrtunes, and the nse 
of urban industry, the source of so much 
benefit to all the other European mon 
archies, was there productive only of 
evil Fearful of being compelled to 
divide their power with the mfenoi 
classes of society, when elevated by 
riches and intelligence, the nobles af 
fixed the stigma of dishonom to every 
lucrative or useful profession Their 
maxim was, that nobility is not lost by 
indigence or domestic servitude, but is 
totally destroyed by commerce and m 
dustry Thur constant policy was to 
debar the serfs from all knowledge of 
the use of arms, both because they had 
learned to fear, and because they con 
tmued to despise them. In fine, the 
Polish nobility, strenuously resisting 
every gradation of power as a usurpa- 
tion, every kind of industry as a degra 
dation, eveiy attempt at superiority as 
an outrage, remained to the close of 
their career an idle and haughty demo 
cracy, at open variance with all the 
principles on which the prosperity of 
society depends 

17 As some species of industry how 
ever, is indispensable where wealth has 
begun to accumulate, and as the vast 
possessions of the nobility gave great 
encouragement to those who would 
minister to their wants, the industry 
of towns insensibly increased, and an 
urban population gradually arose But 
as the nobles were too proud, and the 
serfs too indigent, or too ignorant, to 
engage m such employments, they fell 
exclusively into the hands of a foreign 
race, who were willing to submit to the 
degradation they imposed for the sake 
of the profit they brought. The Jews 
spread like a leprosy over the country, 
monopolising eveiy lucrative employ 
ment, excluding the peasantry from the 
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chance even of bettering their condition long admit no distinction among them 
byemeiging out of it, and superadd selves, but that -which arose from actual 
ing to the instinctive aversion of the employment, and never recognised till 
free citizens at every species of labour a very recent period the titles and hon 
the horror connected with the occupa ours which, m other states, have long 
tions of that hated race Thus, the rise been hereditary Even when they were 
of towns and the privileges of corpora- established, the jurisdictions were only 
tions, the origin of free institutions m for life Democratic equality could not 
so many other countries, were there brook the idea of a hei editary body of 
productive only of evil, by augmenting rulers Their waywodes or military 
the disinclination of all classes to en chieftains, their palatines or leaders of 
gage m their pursuit! , th* Jews multi counties, then castellanR or governors 
plied m a country where thty were of castles, from the earliest period down 
enabled to engross all the mdustnal oc to lecent times enjoyed their authority 
cupationu , until at last above half of the for a limited period only These officers, 
whole descendants of Abraham were far from being able in Poland, as mother 
found in what formerly were the Polish states, to render then dignities heredi 
dominions tary, were not always even nominated 

1 8 Five hundred years before liberty by the king Their authority, especially 
and equality became the watchword of that of the palatines, gave equal um 
the French Revolution, they were the bnge to the monaichs whom they w ere 
favourite principles of the Polish re bound to obey, as to the nobles whom 
public Anarchy and disorder did not they were intended to lead There was 
prevailm the country because the throne thus authority and powci nowhere m 
was elective, but the thronebecame elec the state 

tive because the people were too jealous 19 1 he kings of the Piast race made 

of their privileges to admit of heredi frequent and able efforts to create a 
tary succession For a hundred and gradation of rank m the midst of that 
sixty years the race of the Jagellons sat democracy, and a body of burghers by 
on the throne of Poland, with as regulai the side of these nobles, but all their 
a succession ob the Plantagenets of Eng attempts proved ineffectual A race of 
land , and the dynasty of the Piaats en monarchs, whose succession was fra 
joyed the government for four hundred quently interrupted, and their autho 
years , but all the efforts of the mon nty always contested, could not cany 
archs of these houses were unequal to on any steady or consistent plan of gov 
the formation of a regular government eminent, while, unlike all other states. 
Contrary to what obtained in every it was the people alone who there mam 
other part of the woild, it was always tamed a systematic and uniform line of 
the great kings of Poland who were ul conduct. Unhappily it was systematic 
timately overthrown, and their reigns only m absurdity, uniform in the pro 
which were the most stormy of its an duction of ruin England can have no 
nals This arose from then talents and difficulty in understanding its condi 
eminence , for the first rendered them tion, for it was that of Ireland, with all 
the objects of jealousy, the last of envy its passions, and none of Its external 
The supreme authority, which else- control The crown of Poland, though 
where m the progress of civilisation enjoyed long by the gifeat families of 
was strengthened by the spoils of feudal the J agellons and the Piasts, has always 
power, became m Poland only weakened been elective The king possessed the 
by the lapse of time* All the efforts of disposal of all offices in the republic , 
their greatest monarchs toward aggran *and a principal part of his duty con 
disement were shattered against the sisted in going from province to pro 
compact, independent, aiSd courageous vmce to administer justice in person 
body of nobles, whom the crown could “ By my faith *" sard Henry of Valois, 
neither overawe by menaces nor sub when elected to the throne, ‘‘these Poles 
due by violence. In -the plenitude of have made me nothing but a judge 1 * 
thear democratic spirit, they would for But the nobility themselves carried into 
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execution all his sentences by their own they never could be prevailed upon to 
armedforce The command of the troops consent to its abandonment 
was not in general conferred upon the 21 These assemblies, so famous in 
sovereign, and as there never was any Polish history, so fatal to her inhabit 
considerable standing army m the ser ants, presented so extraordinary a spec 
vice of the republic, the military force tacle that it is hardly possible, m read 
of the throne was altogether nugatory ing even the most authentic descnp 
Poland affords the most decisive demon tions of them, to believe that wo have 
stration that the chief evil of an elective not stepped into the regions of Eastern 
monarchy, and that which has always romance The plain of Volo, to the west 
made it so calamitous where it has pre of Warsaw, was the theatre, from the 
vailed, is to be found, not in the con earliest tune^ of the popular elections, 
tests for the crown, which may be tran Soon the impatient pospolite, oi general 
sient, but m the prostration of its power, assembly of the free Poles, covered that 
which is lasting, and renders the pro vast area with its waves, like an army 
tectionOf a stable government unknown prepared to commence an assault pn a 
m the state fortified town The innumerable piles 

20 But the insurmountable evil, of arms , the immense tables round 
which m every age has opposed the which faction united its supporters , a 
formation of a regular government in thousand jousts with the javelin or the 
this unhappy country, was the pnvi lance , a thousand squadrons engaged 
lege, too firmly established to be ever in mimic war , a thousand parties of 
shaken, which all the citizens had, of palatmeB, governors of castles, and other 
assembling together to deliberate on dignified authorities, who traversed the 
the affairs of the state, and of any one ranks, distributing exhortations, party 
interposing a direct negative on the songs, and largesses, a thousand caval 
most important resolutions bo farfrom cades of gentlemen, who rode, accord- 
adopting the prudent maxim of all re mg to custom, with their battle axes by 
gular governments, that a civil wai is their side, and discussed at the gallop 
the greatest of evils, they have by this the dearest interests of the republic , 
institution given to their insurrections innumerable quarrels, originating in 
a legal form From generation to gener drunkenness and terminating m blood 
ation the maxim has been handed down Such were the scenes of tumult, amuse 
by the Poles — “ Burn your houses, and ment, and wai — a faithful mirror of 
wander ovei the country with your arms Poland — which, as far as the eye could 
in your hands, rather than submit to reach, filled the plain The arena was 
the smallest infringement on your liber- closed m by a vast circle of tents, which 
ties ' These assemblies, when once met, embraced, as in on immense girdle, the 
united in themselves the powers of all plam of Yolo, the shores of the Vistula, 
the magistrates , they were to that re and the spires of Warsaw The horizon 
public what the dictatorship was to an seemed bounded by a range of snowy 
cient Rome A Pole, compelled to sub mountains, of which the summits weie 
mit to a plurality of suffrages, would discernible m the hazy distance by their 
have considered himself subjected to dazzling whiteness The camp formed i 
the most grievous despotism , and con another city, with its markets, its gar 
sequently no resolution of the diet was dens, its hotels, and its monuments, 
binding, unless it was unanimously There the great displayed their Oriental 
agreed to by all the citizens Any citi magnificence, the nobles, the palatines, 
zen, by the privilege of the liberum ietg, vied with each other in the splendour 
had the power of dissolving the most* of their hoi sea and equipages , and the 
numerous of these assemblies, oi nega stranger who beheld for the first tune 
tiving their most important acts , and that luxury, "worthy of the last and 
although the Poles were fully sensible greatest of the nomad people, was never 
of the ruinous nature of this privilege, weary of admiring the immense hotels! 
and pursued with eternal maledictions the porticoes, the colonnades, the gal 
the individual who exercised it, yet lends of painted or gilded stuffs, the 
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castles of cotton and silk, with their 
drawbridges, towers, and ditches 

22 On the day of the elections the 
three oiders mounted on horseback. 
The pnnces, the palatines, the bishops, 
the prelates, proceeded towards the 
plain of Volo, sunounded by eighty 
thousand mounted citizens, any one 
of whom might, at the expiry of a 
few hours, find himself king of Poland, 
and eith af whom enjoyed the absolute 
power of stopping at plea^ire the whole 
proceedings They all boro m their 
countenances, even under the livery or 
banners of a master, the prldo ansmg 
front that ruinous privilege The Eu 
ropean diess nowhere appeared bn that 
solemn occasion The children of the 
desert strove to hide the furs and skins 
m w Inch they were clothed under chains 
of gold and the glitter of jewels Their 
bonnets were composed of panther skins , 
eagle 01 heron plumes surmounted them , 
on their front were the most splendid 
precious stones Their robes of sable or 
ei mine were bound with velvet or silver, 
their gn dies studded with jewels , over 
all their furs were suspended chaiuB of 
diamonds One hand oi eaoh nobleman 
was without aglove, on it was the splon 
did ring on which the arms of his family 
were engraved, the mark, as m ancient 
Rome, of the equestuan order — another 
proof of the intimate connexion between 
the race, the customs, and the tradi 
tions of the northern tribes, and those 
of *he founders of the Eternal City 

23 But nothing in this rivalry of 
magnificence could equal the splendour 
of their arms Double poniards, double 
scimitars, set with brilliants , bucklers 
of costly workmanship, battle-axes en 
riched in silver, and glittering with 

* emeralds and sapphires , bows and ar 
rows richly gilt, which were borne at 
festivals, in remembrance of the ancient 
customs of the country, were to be seen 
on every side The horses shared m 
this mixture of barbansm and refine 
ment Sometimes cased m iron, at others 
decorated with the richest colours, they 
bent under the weight of the sabres, the 
lances and javelins, by which the sena- 
torial order marked their rank The 
bishops wete distinguished by their 
gray or green hats, and yellow or red 


pantaloons, magnificently embroidered 
with diverse colours Often they laid 
aside their sacerdotal habits, and sig 
nalised their address as young cavaliers, 
by the beauty of their arms and the 
management of then horfces In that 
crowd of the equestrian order, there 
was no gentleman so humble as not to 
tiy to rival this magnificence Many 
cameo, in furs and arms, their whole 
fortunes on their back. Numbers had 
sold then votes to some of the candi 
dates, for the vanity of appearing with 
some additional ornament before their 
fellow citizens. And the people, whose 
dazzled eyes beheld all this magnifi 
cenco, were almost Without clothing, 
their long beards, naked legs, and filth, 
indicated, even more strongly than their 
pale visages and dejected air, all the 
miseries of servitude 

24 At length the utter impossibility 
of getting anything done with these 
immense assemblies, fiequently em 
bracing a hundred thousand citizens 
on horseback, and the experienced dif 
ficulty of finding them subsistence for 
any considerable time, led to the intro 
duction, to a certain extent, of the re 
presentative system This change took 
place m the year 1467, about two hun 
dred years after it had been established 
m England, and a hundred and eighty 
after its mtioduotion into Geimany 
Unfortunately, however, it nevei pre 
vailed generally m the kingdom, and 
was accompanied with such restrictions 
as tended to increase rather than di 
mmish the divisions of the people. The 
labouring classes were not at all repre 
seated, and the nobility never aban 
doned, and frequently exercised, their 
nght of assembling in person on all lm 
portant occasions These general diets 
being, after this change, rarer, were 
more generally attendee!, and as they 
were assembled only on extraordinary 
occasions — as the election of a king, or 
a question of peace or war-— the pas 
’sions of the people were increased by 
the importance Of their suffrages, and 
inexperience added to the sudden ut 
toxication of absolute power 

25 In the true spirit of their demo 
cratic institutions, the Poles had no 
sooner established a representative sys 
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tern than they surrounded it with such 
checks as not only rendered it totally 
useless, hut positively hurtful Not 
unfiequeiitly the electors, temfied at 
the powers with which they had m 
vested their representatives, hastened, 
sword m hand, to the place of then 
meeting, prepared, if necessary, to op- 
pose open force to the laws These 
stoimy assemblages were called “ Diets 
under the buckler The representatives 
continued in the new assemblies the 
ruinous law of unanimity, m spite of 
the advice of the wisest men and m 
opposition to then continual remon 
strances The power of putting by a 
single vote a negative on all proceed 
mgs, of course, was more frequently 
exercised by one among foui hundred 
deputies, who was intrusted with the 
interest of an extensive palatinate, than 
by an insulated individual amidst a 
huudi cd thousand of his fellow citizens 
The check, too, which the terror of be 
ing massacred imposed upon the exer 
ciso of this right in the primary assem 
bly, was removed when, m the Chamber 
of Deputies, uplifted sabres were no 
longer ready to exterminate the recu 
sank Moreover the electois, with the 
jealousy of the democratic spint, um 
lormly exacted from every represonta 
tive a pledge how he was to vote on 
every question that came befoie the 
Assembly , and after every session they 
held what were called post oomitval diets, 
the object of which was to bnng him 
to account A>r the vote he had given on 
every occasion In these diets the re- 
presentatives ran the most imminent 
risk of being; murdered, if they had de 
vi&ted at all from the instructions they 
had received. 

26 The sense of this danger made 
thedeputies adheie strictly to the orders 
given them, md as their mstiuctions 
were extremely various, the practical 
result was, that unanimity was impos 
sible, and business oould not be carried 
through. To avoid this, the majority,* 
in some instances, proceeded by mam 
force to pass measures in Bpite of the 
minority , but as this was deemed a 
direct violation of the constitution, it 
invariably led to mil war Confedera- 
tions of the minorities were established. 


diets appointed, marshals elected, and 
these deplorable factions, which alter 
nately had the king a chief and a cap 
tive, were regaided as a constitutional 
mode of extricating the rights of the 
people This right of opposition, m the 
space of two centuries, had tho effect of 
utterly annihilating every other power 
in the government. The deputies, with 
out ever having made a direct attack 
upon the throne — without ever having 
attempted to ^vrerit from the ting or the 
senate the powci allotted to them m 
the constitution — succeeded at length 
in suspending and neutialising every 
othei branch of the legislating .Tho 
popular attachment to the veto aug 
mented with the progress of wealth, 
and the increasing opulence of the great 
families who composed the senate, as 
it reduced all the citizens, at least on 
some occasions, to a state of perfect 
equality The only astonishing thing 
is, that, with such institutions, the 
valour of the Polish nobility should so 
long have concealed the we ikness aua 
mg from their unruly disposition One 
would imagine that a people with such 
a government could not exist a year , 
and yet, such was their mingled energy 
and infatuation, they seemed nevei 
weaned either of victory or folly 
27 The political crisis which, at the 
close of the sixteenth century, convulsed 
all Europe, reinstated the Polos at once 
m all their ruinous democratic pnvi 
leges, which the influence of then pre 
ceding monarchs had somewhat im 
paired. In the year 1578, on the death 
of the last of the race of the Tagellons, 
the nation with one voice reasserted 
and obtained all its onginal immunities 
The command of the armies and the 
administration of justice were taken • 
from the crown , two hetmivns appoint- 
ed one for Lithuania, and one for 
Poland , each was invested with an ab 
solute command over the forces of these 
rival provinces of the republic, and they 
too often, by their jealousies, marred 
the effect of the most glorious triumphs. 
Meanwhile tile administration of justice 
was confided to afewsupreme tribunals, 
composed of the nobility, who were 
changed every fifteen months, by new 
elections, as if to prevent justice ever 
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being administered by those who had 
any acquaintance with law Two stand 
mg armies were directed to be formed, 
one for Lithuania, the other for Poland 
but they hardly amounted m all to ten 
thousand men , and even for these the 
jealousy of the nobility would only per 
mit them to vote the most scanty sup 
plies, which required to be renewed at 
each successive diet In consequence 
of this circumstance, the Poles never 
had a regular force omwhieh they could 
rely, worthy either of tlief name or the 
strength of the republic , and when all 
the adjoining states were dailj consoli 
dating their strength, and providing for 
the public defence by powerful stand 
mg armies, they had almost nothing to 
rely on for the maintenance of their 
independence but the tumultuary array 
of barbarous times 

28 Their forces, such as they were, 
consisted of five classes the national 
troops, or a small body of regular sol 
diers, paid and equipped by the repub 
lie , the pospolite, or general assembly 
of all the free citizens on horseback , 
the armed valets, all forming part of 
the noble or free class, whose rapine m 
general did more harm than their cour 
age did service, the artillery, which, 
from the want of funds for its support, 
was usually m the most wretched con 
dition , and the mercenaries, composed 
chiefly of Germans, whose services 
would have been of great importance, 
had their fidelity been secured by regu 
larity of pay, but who were generally 
m a state of mutiny for want of it. The 
whole body of the pospolite, the volun 
teens, th ewdetotfarmte, and a large body 
of the mercenaries and national troops, 
served on horseback The heavy cav 
«aJi y, m particular, constituted the 
strength of the armies , there were to 
be found united, nchea, splendour, and 
number They were divided into cuir 
earners and hussars— the former clothed 
in steel, man and horse bearing casque 
and cuirass, lance and sabre, bow and 
carbine , the latter defended only by a 
twisted hauberk, which descended from 
the head, over the shoulders and breast, 
and armed with a sabre and pistol 
Both were distinguished by the splen 
dour of their dress and equipage, and 


the number and costly array of their 
mounted servants, accoutred m the 
most bizarre manner, with huge black 
plumes, and skins of bears and other 
wild beasts. It was the pnde of this 
body that they were composed of men, 
all measured, as they expressed it, by 
the same standard , that is, equally ac 
knowledgmg no superior but their God, 
and equally destined, perhaps, to step 
one day into the throne of thePiasts and 
the Jagellous They boasted that, “if 
the heaven itself were to fall, they would 
support it on the point of tfeeir lances 
The hussars and cuirassiers were dtno 
initiated towartirz — that is, compan 
ions they called each other by that 
name, and they were designated in the 
same way by the sovereign, whose chief 
boast was to be primus inter pat es, the 
first among equals. But all these foi ces 
were m general m the most miserable 
state of destitution. The regular army, 
almost always without pay, was gene 
rally without discipline, and totally des 
titute of every kind of equipment the 
castles and fortified towns had no other 
defences but walls, which age had al 
most everywhere reduced to ruins , the 
arsenals were m general empty All 
those great establishments, which m 
other states bespeak the constant vigil 
ance of government* were wanting Po 
land had no other resources but these 
armed confederations, which, neverthe 
leas, frequently saved the republic m 
the midst of the greatest penis, and 
more than once, through the uncon 
querable valour of the nobles, preserved 
the liberties of Europe from the Otto 
man power 

29 The physical situation of the 
Poles was singularly ill calculated to 
arrest the course of these disorders 
Placed on the frontiers of European 
civilisation , removed frt»m the sea, or 
any commercial intercourse with other 
states , without either ranges of moun 
tains or fortified towns, to serve as asy 
kirns m ease of defeat, they had to mam 
tarn a constant and perilous war with 
the hordes who threatened Christen 
dom from the deserts of Asia. Their 
is one uninterrupted senes of 
conflicts with the Muscovites, 
the Tartars, and the Turks, in the 
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course of which they were repeatedly their customs, they adhered to them 
brought to the brink of rum, and saved with fatal pertinacity, despite of all the 
only by those desperate effort? which lessons of experience, and v\ere thus 
characterise the Polish history above destined to realise to the uttermost the 
that of all other states in modem times bitter fruits of a pitiless aristocracy and 
The frequency and murderous nature a senseless equality 
of these dreadful wars blighted every at- 31 Centuries before their partition at 

tempt at rural industry, and chained the the close of the eighteenth century, the 
nation even in xecent times, to those distracted state and experienced weak 
irregular and warlike habits which had ness of the Polish republic had sug 
been abandoned centuries before, m gestad to the neighbouring powers the 
all the other monarchies of Europe project of divjdingits territory Authen 
Religious fury added grievously to these tic documents demonstrate that this do 
disastrous struggles, and the revolt of sign was seriously entertained in the 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, conse time of Louis XIY, and postponed only 
quent on the schism betw een the Greek m consequence of the vast reputation 
and the Catholic Chinch, brought the and heroic character of John Sobieslu, 
republic to the veige of destruction, which prolonged the existence of the 
and ultimately led to the incorporation republic for a hundred years and threw 
of their vast territory with the Musco- a ray of gloiy over its declining for 
vite dominions tunes Of the powers whose unworthy 

30 Weakened in this manner in these alliance effected the destruction of the 
contests with their enemies, equally by oldest republic m the world, all had 
their freedom as their tyranny, know arisen out of its rums, or been spared 
ing of liberty nothing but its licentious by its arms Prussia, once a prov nee 
ness, of government but its weakness , of Poland had grown out of the spoils 
inferior to all aroand them, not less m of its ancient ruler, Austria owed to 
numbers than m discipline, the Poles the intervention of a Polish hero its de 
were the only warlike nation m the liverance from the sword of the Mussul 
world to whom victory never brought man , and long before the French eagles 
either conquests or peace Unceasing approaohed the Kremlin, a Polish army 
combats with the Germans, the Hun had conquered Moscow , and the Sar 
ganans, the Muscovites, the pirates of matians had placed a son of then own 
the north, all of whom regarded the re- king on the throne of Russia 
public as a common prey, fill their an 32 Nothing can so strongly demon 
nals They successively saw Bohemia, strate the wonderful power of demo 
Mecklenburg, Moravia, Brandenburg, cracy ns a spring, and its desolating 
Pomerania, Silesia, the Ukraine, and effects when not compressed by a firm re- 
Red Russia, melt away from their once gulator, as the history of John Sobieski 
mighty dominion, without ever once The force which this illustrious cham 
thinking of establishing such a steady pion of Christendom could bring into 
government as might secure the various the field to defend his country from Ma 
parts of their vast possessions, or re hommedan invasion, seldom amounted 
straining those ruinous democratic pn to fifteen thousand men , and when, • 
vileges to which the whole public disas previous to the battle of Kotzim, he 
ters were owing Their character close- found himself, by an extraordinary ef 
ly resembled that of the native Celts m fort, at the head of forty thousand, of 
western Europe To repel civilisation, whom hardly one half were well disci 
and retain unchanged the passions and plmed, the unusual spectacle inspired 
habits of savage life, was their constant* him with such confidence that he hesi 
object. They succeeded in their wishes, tated not to attack eighty thousand 
and thence their rum Incapable of Turkish veterans, strongly intrenched, 
foresight, they saw their neighbours and gamed the greatest victoiy which 
daily increasing m strength, without had been achieved by the Christian 
making any effort to keep pace with arms since the battle of Ascalon The 
their progress Blindly attached to troops which he led to the deliverance 
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of Vienna were no more than eighteen great are silent The world will be 
thousand native Poles, and the com mute with amazement at the coutem 
brned Christian army only numbered plation of us and oui councils Nature 
seventy thousand combatants , yet with herself will be astonished ! That bene- 
this force he routed three hundred ficent parent has gifted every living 
thousand Turkish soldiers, and broke creature with the instinct of self pie 
the Mussulman power so effectually servation, and given the most mconsi 
that, for the first time for three hun~ derable animals arms for ttyui defence 
dred vears, the crescent of Mahomet we alone in the universe turn ours 
permanently i eceded, and from that pe- against ourselves That instinct is taken 
nod historians date the decline of the from us, not by any resistless force, not 
Ottoman empire Y%t, filter these glo- by any inevitable destiny, but by a 
nous triumphs, the ancient divisions voluntary insanity, by our own passions, 
of the republic paralysed its strength, by the desire of mutual destruction 
and rendered unavailing its marvellous AJas \ what will one day be the mourn 
achievements No efforts on the part ful surpnse of postenty to find that 
of the sagacious hero could induce the from the summit of glory, from the 
impatient nobility to submit to any period when the Polish name filled the 
burdens, m order to establish a perma universe, our country has fallen into 
nent force for the public safety The ruins, and fallen, alas, for ever 1 I have 
defence of the frontiers was again in been able to gam for you victories, but 
trusted to a few thousand undisciplined I feel myself unable to save you from 
horsemen, and the Polish nation in yourselves Nothing remains to be 
curred the disgrace of allowing its he- done but to place in the hands, not of 
roic king, the deliverer of Christendom, destiny, for I am a Christian, but of a 
to be besieged for months, with fifteen powerful and beneficent Deity, the fate 
thousand men, by innumerable hordes of my beloved country Believe me, 
of barbarians, befoi e the tardy pospolite the eloquence of your ti lbunes, instead 
advanced to his relief of being turned against the throne, 

33 Sobieaki, worn out with his m would be better directed against those 
effectual endeavours to create a regular who, by their disorders, are bringing 
government, or establish a permanent down upon our country the cry of the 
force for the protection of Poland, prophet, wluch I, alas ! heai too clearly 
clearly foresaw the future late of the rolling over our heads — * Yet forty years, 
republic Before his accession to the and Niueveh will be no more ” 
throne, he had united with the pnmate 84 The anticipation of the hero was 
and sixteen hundred of its principal not exactly accomplished, his own glo 
citizens to overturn the phantom of nous deeds, despite the insanity of his 
equality with which they were perpetu subjects* prolonged the existence of 
ally opposed, and, to use his own words, Poland for nearly a hundred years But 
(< rescue the republioirom the insane succeeding events proved every day 
tyranny of a plebeian noblesse His more dearly the truth of his prediction 
reign was one incessant struggle with The conquest of the frontier town of 
• the principles of anarchy which were Kamimeck from the Turks, achieved 
implanted m his dominions , and he at by the terror of his name after he was 
length sank under the experienced mi- no more, was the last triumph of the 
possibility of remedying them The republic He was also its last national 
aged hero, when drawing near the grave, sovereign, and the last who possessed 
the approach to which was accelerated any estimation m the world. With him 
by the ingratitude and dissensions of "disappeared both its power and its as 
Ms subjects during his later years, ex cendancy among other nations From 
pressed himsri$ft> the seftate in these that period successive foreign armies 
memor^^ttp^rophetic terms — “ He invaded its provinces, and invaded it 
was ii|HppMnted with the griefs of never to recede The different factions 
declared, that small dis* m the state, steeped in the bitterness 
to declare themselves, but of party strife, and exhausted by their 
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efforts for mutual destruction, sought vehemence of domestic strife, hut by 
in the support of strangers the means the influence of external corruption 
of wreaking their vengeance on each That single word plunged the republic, 
other i oreign ambition gladly re- as if by enchantment, into a lethargic 

sponded to the call , and, under the pre sleep, and e veiy time it w as pronounced, 
tence of terminating its distractions, it fell for two years into a state of ab 
aimed one half of the country against solute inanition Faction even went so 
the other The adjoining powers soon far as to dissolve the diets in their first 
became omnipotent m so divided a com sittings, and rendu their convocation 
munity all hastened to place them* a mere vam formality All the branches 
selves under the banners of some neigh of the government immediately ceased 
bouring sovereign By turns the Saxons, to be under ajpr control ' the treasury, 
Swedes, Muscovites Imperialists, and the army, the civil authority, released 
Prussians, ruled its destinies Poland from all superintendence, fell into a 
was no more , according to his own state ot anarchy Nothing similar to 
prophecy, it descended into the tomb this ever occurred with any other people 
with the greatest of its sons The legislative power succeeded in de 

85 Never did a people exhibit a more s troy mg itself, and no other power ever 
extraordinary spectacle than the Poles ventured to supply its place The exe 
attei this period. Two factions wefce cutive, parcelled out into many mde 
foi ever at war, both had, to espouse pendent and hostile divisions, was m 
and defend their interests, an army , capable of effecting such a usurpation , 
but it was a foreign army, a conquering and if it had, the right of the nation to 
army, an army conquering without a assemble m open confederation would 
combat The inferior noblesse intro immediately have rendered it nugatory 
duced the Saxons , the greater called m The prophecy of Montesquieu, as to the 
the Swedes Ibrom the daym which future destruction of the British con 
Sobieski closed his eyes strangers never stitution, has been accomplished in 
ceased to reign in Poland , its national Poland , it fell when the legislative be 
forces were continually diminishing came more corrupt than the executive 
and at length totally disappeared The 87 When the adjoining states of 
reason is, that a nation without subjects Russia and Austria, theiefoie, effected 
is speedily exhausted , the republic, the first partition of Poland in 1792, 
composed only of two hundred thou they did not require to conquer a king 
sand citizens, at length had no more dom, but only to take each a shart of 
blood to shed, even m civil war No a state which had fallen to pieces The 
encounters thereafter took place but election of Stanislaus Pomatowski, m 
between the Swedish, German, or Rus- 1764, to the throne of Poland, took 
sian forces , their struggles resembled place literally under the buckler , but 
more the judicial combat of the feudal it was not under the buckler of its own 
ages than the contests of powerful na* nobles, but of the Muscovite, the Cos 
tiuns The factions of the republic, sack, and the Tartar, who overshadowed 
united round these foreign banners, ex the plain of Yolo with theu arms - last 
changed notes and summonses like bel and fatal consequence of centuries of 
ligereut powers By degrees blood ceased anarchy 1 In vam did the Poles, taught 
to flow , tn these internal divisions gold at length by woeful expei lence, attempt, 
Wasfoundmore effectual than the sword, by the advice of Csartoriski, to abandon 
and, to the disgrace of Poland, its later the fatal privilege of the liberum veto, 
years sank under the debasement of the despots of Russia and Prussia de 
foreign corruption < dared that they took the liberties of 

fir Pursued to the grave by the Poland, and that important right in 
phantom of equality, the dissensions of particular, under their peculiar prbfceo 
Poland became more violent as it ap tion, and perpetuated a privilege which 
proached its dissolution The liberum insured their conquest eftfe kingdom, 
wtawas more frequently exercised every The inferior noblesse fed the mad 
year , it was no longer produced by the ness to invoke the aid of the Empress 
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Catherine, to maintain their ancient 
privileges against what they called the 
tyranny of the aristocracy, and Poland, 
invaded by the two most powerful mon 
archies of Europe, was deprived of the 
aid of the greater part of its own sub- 
jects, The higher nobility, the clergy, 
the real patriots, made generous efforts, 
but all m vam , the insane people, re 
gardless of everything but the mainte- 
nance of tibeir powers, refused to second 
them, and one-half ef Poland was lost 
in the struggle 

88. The terrible lesson was not re- 
ceived m vam Taught by the dismem 
berjnent of the territory, what remained 
Of Poland strove to amend its mstitu 
tions the liberum veto was abandoned, 
and the nobles themselves, taking the 
lead m the work of reformation, made 
a voluntary surrender of their pnvi 
leges for the public good The example 
of the French Revolution had pone 
trated the wilds of Sarmatia, and a new 
era seemed to open upon the vs orld 
from its example On the 3d May 
1791, a constitution founded upon the 
hereditary descent of the throne, the j 
abolition of the liberum veto , religious 
toleration, the emancipation of the bour 
geois, and the progressive enfranchise j 
ment of the serfs, was proclaimed at 
Warsaw, amidst tears of joy from a 
people who hoped that they had at last J 
reached a termination to thur long mis 
fortunes The Polish reform was bo 
different from the French that it would 
seem as if it was expressly set down by 
Providence to afford a contrast to that 
bloody convulsion, and deprive the par 
titionmg powers of a shadow even of 
justice m the mournful catastrophe 
which followed “ In contemplating 
that change/’ says Mr Burke, “ hu 
inanity has everything to rejoice and 
glory in— nothing to be ashamed of, 
nothing to suffer So far as it has gone, 
it is probabl v the moat pure public good 
ever yet conferred on mankind Anarchy 
and servitude weie at once removed, a 
throne strengthened for the protection 
of the people, without drenching on 
theifr liberties , foreign cabal abolished, 
by changing the crown from elective 
to hereditary , a reigning king, from a 
heroic love to his country, exerted him 
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self in favour of a family of strangers, 
as if it had been his own. Ten millions 
of men were placed m a way to be freed 
gradually, and therefore to themselves 
safely, not from civil or political chains, 
which, bad as they are, only fetter the 
mind, but from substantial personal 
bondage Inhabitants of cities, before 
without privileges, were placed m the 
consideration which belongs to that lin 
proved andconnectmgsituation of social 
life. One of the most numerous, proud, 
and fierce bodies of nobility in the woi Id, 
was arranged only in the foremost rank 
of free citizens All, from the king to 
the labourer, were improved m their 
condition, everything was kept in its 
place and order, but in that place and 
order everything was bettered Not 
ofie drop of blood was spilled, no trea 
chery, no outrage, no slander, more 
cruel than the sword, no studied m 
suits on religion, morals, oi manners , 
no spoil or confiscation, no citizen beg 
gored, none imprisoned, none exiled , 
but the whole was effected ith a policy, 
a discretion, a unanimity, and secresy, 
Buch as have nevci before been knov% n 
on any occasion." But it was too 1 ite 
The powers which environed Poland 
were too strong, the weakness entailed 
on it by its long anarchy, was too great, 
to admit of its being restored to the 
rank of an independent power Like 
many men who discover the error of 
their ways when on the veige of the 
grave, the Poles had continued the pas 
siodb of their youth down to the period 
when amendment is impossible, and 
repentance fruitless. Had they aban 
doned their democratic contentions m 
the days of Sobieski, the state might 
have recovered its ascendancy , in the 
days of Catherine it was no longer prac 
ticable 

39 The last struggle* of the Poles 
like all their preceding ones, originated 
in their own divisions* The partisans 
of the ancient anarchy revolted against 
ithe new and more stable constitution 
which they had recently received, they 
took up arms at Taigowice, and in 
vpked the aid of the Empress Catherine 
to restore the disorder fiom which they 
had lost and she had gamed so much 
A second dismemberment speedily en 
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sued, and, in the distracted state of the 
country, it was effected without oppo 
eition Prussia and Russia took upon 
themselves alone the execution of this 
partition, and the combined troops were 
in the first instance quietly cantoned 
in the provinces which they had seized 
The Russian general Ingelstroem was 
stationed at Warsaw, and occupied all 
the inconsiderable portion of the re 
public still left to Stanislaus Soltikofl 
had undei his orders a powerful corps 
m Volliyma and Podolia Suwarroff, 
with a large corps, w as placed at Cher 
son, to overawe both the Turks and 
the southern provinces , while a large 
Prussian corps was ready to support 
Ingelstroem, and had already seized 
upon the northern parts of the country 
Thus Poland, divided and paralysed, 
without fortified towns, mountains, or 
defensible positions, was overrun by the 
armies of two of the most powerful mil 
ltary monarchies m Europe 

40 There is a certain degree of cala 
mity which overwhelms the courage, 
but there is another, which, by re 
ducing men to desperation, sometimes 
leads to the greatest and most glorious 
enterprises To this latter state the 
Toles were now reduced Abandoned 
by all the woild, distracted with inter 
nal divisions, destitute alike of fortresses 
and resources, crushed in the grasp of 
gigantic enemies, the patriots of that 
unhappy country, consulting only their 
own courage, resolved to make a last 
effort to deliver it from its enemies 
In the midst of their internal convul 
axons, and through all the prostration 
of their national strength, the Poles had 
never lost their individual courage, or 
the ennobling feelings of civil mdepen 
deuce They were still the redoubtable 
hussars who broke the Mussulman ranks 
under the waJhftif Vienna, and earned 
the Polish eagles m triumph to the 
towers of the Kremlin , whose national 
cry had so often made the Osmanlis 
tremble, and who had boasted m their 
hoursof triumph, thatif the heaven itself 
were to fall, they would support it on 
the points of their lances, A band of 
patriots at Warsaw resolved at all haz 
ards to attempt the restoration of their 
independence, and they made choice of 
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Kosciusko, who was then at Leipsic, 
to direct their efforts * 

41 This illustrious hero, who had 
received the rudiments of military edu 
cation in France, had afterwards served, 
not without glory, in the ranks of m 
dependence m America, Uniting to 
Polish enthusiasm French ability, the 
ardent friend of liberty and the en 
lightened advocate for order, brave, 
loyal, and generous, he wasem every 
way qualified/o head the last struggle 
of the oldest republic w existence for 
its national independence But a nearer 
approach to the scene of danger con 
vmced him that the hour for action had 
not yet arrived The passions, indeed, 
were awakened , the national enthusi 
asm was full , but the means of resist- 
ance were inconsiderable, and the old 
divisions of the republic were not so 
healed as to afford the prospect of the 
whole national strength being exerted 
m its defence But the public mdigna 
tion could brook no delay , several regi 
ments stationed at Pultusk revolted, 

* Thadeus Kosciusko was bom in 175^ of 
a poor but noble family and received the first 
elements of his education m the corps of ca 
dets at Warsaw There he was early distin 
gjuished by his diligence ability and progress 
in mathematical science insomuch that fie 
was selected as one of tho four students an 
nually chosen at that institution to travel at 
the expense of the state He went abroad, 
accordingly and spent several years m France 
chiefly engaged m military studios from 
whence ho returned m 1778 with ideas of 
freedom and independence unhappily far w 
advance of his country at that period As 
war did not seem likely at that period in tho 
north of Furopt, he set sail for America, then 
beginning the War oflndcpendence and was 
employed by Washington as his adjutant and 
distinguished himself greatly in that contest 
beside Lafayette, Lameth Dumas, and so 
many of the other ardent and enthusiastic 

S ilrits from the Old World, He returned to 
urope on the termination of the war deco- 
rated with the order of Cincinnatus, and lived 
in retirement till 1*89 when as King Stank 
laus was adopting some steps with a view to 
the assertion of national independence he 
was appointed Major General by the Polish 
•Diet In 1791 he joined with enthusiasm in 
the formation of the Constitution which Was 

S roclaimed on tye 5th May in that yefff and 
i 1792 performed several brilliant actions 
under Poniatowsky especially at Dwbraka, 
which with four thousand men he defended 
during six hours against the assault of twelve 
thousand Russians. Stanislaus having been 
forced to make peace, he was obliged to yield 
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and moved towards Galhcia , and Kob 
ciusko, albeit despairing of success, de 
terzmned not to be absent m the houi 
of danger, hastened to Cracow, where, 
on the 3d March, he closed the gates, 
and proclaimed the insurrection. 

42 Having, by means of the regi 
ments which had revolted, and tne 
junction of some bodies of armed pea 
Bants -imperfectly firmed, indeed, but 
full of en^husiasm-r—collected a force Of 
five thousand men, Kostfiuwko left Cra 
cow, and boldly advanced into the open 
country He encountered a body of 
three thousand Russians at Itaslowice, 
and, after an obstinate engagement, sue 
ceeded in routing it with great slaughter 
This action, inconsiderable in itself, 
had important consequ ences , the Polish 
peasants exchanged then scythes for 
the arms found on the field of battle, 
and the insurrection, encouiaged by 
this first gleam of success, soon com 
mumcated itself to the adjoining pro 
\mces In vain Stanislaus disavowed 
the acts of his subjects , the flame of 

to necessity and retired to Leipsic where he 
lived in seclusion till 1794, when, hia coun 
trymon having resolved to make a last effort 
to avert entire subjugation he was solicited 
to take the command and with true patm 
otic devotion, albeit almost despairing o f sue 
cess he set out to sacrifice himself for Ids 
country After the battle of Maccowice m 
which he was made prisoner ho was taken 
to St Petersburg where he w is detained m 
confinement for two j ears until the accession 
of Paul when he was sot at liberty and 
treated by him with great generosity He 
then withdrew to l&ngl&nd, from whence he 
passed over to America, where he was re 
ceivod with the utmost distinction and in 
1798 returned to France, where he lived in 
retirement, refusing all offers of command 
from Napoleon whose selfish designs on Fo 
land he early divined to gam his services, 
the h reach Emperor condescended to the 
baseness, in 1807 of forging his name to a 
proclamation to the Poles, urging them to 
reassert their independence— a fraud which 
Kosciusko exposed in 1814* when the Allies 
conquered France He continued to live in 
rofcli emeut hi Champagne till March 1814, 
wheu the Russians found, him, to their great 
surprise, in a email town near their head 4 
quarters He kfid several interviews with, 
tne Emperor Alexander who treated him 
with marks of respect, bur he declined ell 
offers of employment, and at last died aiflC , 
leure in 1817 beloved alike by bis friends and 
bis enemies. —See JHopmpMt vniverselle, xxii 
Bol 662 and Butff de* Contemporain*, x 148, 


independence spread with the rapidity 
of lightning, and soon all the freemen 
m Poland were m arms Warsaw was 
the first great point where the flame 
broke out The intelligence of the sue 
cess at Raslowice was received there on 
the 12th April, and occasioned the most 
violent agitation For some days after 
wards it was evident that an explosion 
was at hand, and at length, at day 
break on the morning of the 17th, the 
brigade of Polish guards, under the di 
rection of their officers, attacked tho 
governor s house and the arsenal, and 
was speedily joined by the populace 
The Russian and Prussian troops in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were about 
seven thousand men , and after i pro 
longed and obstinate contest m the 
Btreets for thirty six horn’s, they were 
driven aeiosS the ViBtula with the loss 
of above three thousand men m killed 
and prisoners, and the flag of mdepen 
dence was hoisted on the towers of 
Warsaw 

43 One of the most embarrassing 
circumstances, m the situation of the 
Russians, was the presence of above six 
teen thousand Poles m their ranks, who 
were known to sympathise stiongly 
with these heroic efforts of their fellow 
citizens. Orders were immediately des 
patched to Suwarrofl to assembled 
corps, and disarm the Polish troops 
scattered in Podoha, before thev could 
unite in any common measures foi their 
defence By the energy and activity of 
this great commander, the Poles were 
disarmed brigade after brigade, and 
above twelve thousand men reduced to 
a state of inaction without much diffi 
culty— a most important operation, not 
only by destroying the nucleus of a 
powerful army, but by stifling the com 
mencement of the insurrection m Vol 
hynia and Podoha. Row different might 
have been the fate of Poland find Bu 
rope had they been enabled to join the 
ranks of their countrymen I 

44 Kosciusko and his countrymen 
did everything that courage or encigy 
could suggest to put on foot a formid 
able fores to resist their adversaries , a 
provision^ government was establ lahed, 
and in a short tune forty thousand men 
were raised. But this force, though 
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highly honourable to the patriotism 
of the Poles, was inconsiderable when 
compaied with the vast armies which 
Russia and Prussia could bring up for 
their subjugation Small as the army 
w is, its maintenance was too great an 
eflort for the resources of the kingdom, 
which, torn by intestine faction, with 
out commerce, harbours, or manufac 
tuxes, having no national credit, and no 
industrious class of citizens but the 
Jews, now felt the fatal effects of its 
long careei of democratic anarchy The 
population of the country, composed 
entirely of unruly gentlemen and igno 
rant serfs, was totally unable at that 
time to furnish those numerous sup 
plies of intelligent officers which are re- 
quisite foi the formation of an efficient 
military force , while the nobility, how 
ever formidable on horseback in the 
Hungarian or Turkish wars, were less to 
be relied on m a contest with regular 
forces, where infantry and artillery con 
stituted the great strength of the army, 
and courage was unavailing without the 
aid of science and military discipline 
45 The central position of Poland, 
m the midst of its enemies, would have 
afforded great military advantages, had 
its inhabitants possessed a force capable 
of turning it to account— that is, if they 
had had, like i redenok the Great m the 
Seven Years War, a hundred and fifty 
thousand regular troops, which the 
population of the couutiy could easily 
have maintained, and a few well fort! 
fied towns, to arrest the enemy m one 
quarter, while the bulk of the national 
force was precipitated upon them m 
another The glorious stand made by 
the nation m 1831, with only thirty- 
thousand regular soldiers at the com 
mencement of the insurrection, and no 
fortifications but those of Warsaw and 
Modlm, proves* what immense advan 
tages this central position affords, and 
what opportunities St offers to military 
genius like that of SKRVffBOKi, to in 
fiict the most severe wounds even on a* 
superior and well-conducted antagonist 
But all these advantages were wanting 
to Kosciusko , and it augments our ad 
miration of his talents, and of the hero- 
ism of Ins countrymen, that, with such 
inconsiderable means, they made so 


honourable a stand for their national 
independence 

40 No sooner was the King of Prus 
Bia informed of the revolution at Wai 
saw, than he moved forward at the head 
of thirty thousand men to besiege th it 
city , while SuwaiToff, with forty thou 
sand veterans, was preparing to enter 
the south eastern parts of the kingdom. 
Aw ire of the necessity of striking a 
blow before the enemy's fyoes were 
united, kosci ^eko*advanced with twelve 
thousand men to attack the Russian 
general DerusofF, but, upon appioach 
mg his corps, he discovered that it had 
united to the army commanded by; the 
king in person Unable to face such 
superior f orc< s, he immediately retired, 
but was attacked next morning at day 
break near Sekoczyie by the allies, and 
aftei a gallant resistance his army was 
routed, and Cracow fell into the handB 
of the conquerors This check was the 
more severely felt, as, about tl$e same 
time, General Zayouscbeck was defeat- 
ed at Chelne, and obliged to recross 
the Vistula, leaving the whole coun 
try on the right bank of that river m 
the hands of the Russians These dis 
asters produced a great lmpiession at 
Warsaw the people as usual ascribed 
them to treachery, and insisted that the 
leaders should be brought to punish 
ment , and although the chiefs escaped, 
several persons m an inferior situation 
were arrested and thiown into pnson 
Apprehensive of some subterfuge, if the 
accused were regularly brought to trial, 
the burghers assembled m tumultuous 
bodies, forced the prisons, erected scaf 
folds in the streets, and, after the man 
ner of the assassins of September 2d, 
put above twelve persons to death with 
their own hands These excesses af » 
fected with the most profound gnef the 
pure heart of Kosciusko , he flew to the 
capital, restored order, and delivered 
over to punishment the leaders of the 
revolt. But the resources of the coun 
try were evidently unequal to the strug 
gle , the paper money, which had been 
issued in tbeir extremity, was at a 
frightful discount, and the sacrifices 
required Of the nation were the more 
severely felt, that hardly a hope of 
ultimate success lemoined. 
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47 The combined Russian and Prus 
sian armies, about thirty five thousand 
strong, now advanced agamstthe capital, 
where Kosciusko occupied an intrench 
ed camp with twenty five thousand men 
During the whole of July and August, 
the besiegers were engaged m fi uitless 
attempts to drive the Poles into the 
city and at length a great convoy, with 
artillery and stores for a regular siege, 
which wqp ascending the Vistula, hav 
mg been captured by Ageifleman named 
Mmewsky, at the head of a body of pea 
sants, the King of Prussia laised the 
siege, leaving a portion of his sick and 
stoics in thehands of the patriots After 
this success, the insurrection spi ead im 
mensely, and the Poles muateied nearly 
eighty thousand men Under arms But 
they were scattered over too extensive 
a line of country in order to make 
head against their numerous enemies — 
a policy tempting by the prospect it 
holds forth of exciting an extensive m 
surrection, but ruinous in the end, by 
exposing the patriotic foices to the risk 
of being beaten m detail Scarcely had 
the Poles recovered from their mtoxica 
tion at the loising of the siege of War 
siw, when intelligence was received of 
the defeat of Sizakowsky, who com 
manded a corps of ten thousand men 
beyond the Bug, by the Russian grand 
army under Sowahkoff * This cele 
b rated general, to whom the principal 
conduct of the war was now committed, 
followed up his successes with the ut- 
most vigour The retreating column 
was again assailed on the 19th by the 
viotonous Russians, and, after a glon 
ous resistance, driven mto the woods 
between Janoff and Biala, with the loss 
of four thousand men and twenty eight 
pieces of cannon. Scarcely three thou j 
sand Poles, with Sizokowsky at their 
head, escaped mto Siedhce 

48 Upon receiving the accounts of 
tins disaster, Kosciusko resolved, by 
drawing together all his detachments, 
to fall upon Person before he joined 
Suwarroff, and the other corps which 
were advancing against ‘the capital 
With this view ha ordered General 
Pomnsky to join him, and marched With 

* See a Bi^raphy of Sowahropp— Ay^ra, 
jwap xxv ii ffifi. 


all his disposable forces to attack the 
Russian general, who was stationed at 
Maccowice , but fortune on this occa 
sion cruelly deceived the Poles An ivcd 
in presence of Feisen, he found that 
Pomnsky had not yet arrived , and the 
Russian commander, overjoyed at this 
circumstance, resolved immediately to 
attack him In vam Kosciusko des 
patched courier after cornier to Ponm 
sky to advance to his lelief The fiisfc 
was intercepted by the Cossacks, and 
the second did not reach that leader in 
time to enable him to tike a decisive 
part m the approaching combat Ntvci 
theless the Polish command* i aware 
of the danger of retreating with mex 
perienced troops m presence of a dis 
cipliued and supenor enemy, detei 
mined to give battle on the following 
day, and drew up his little anuy with 
as much skill as the circumstances 
would admit. The forccH on the op 
posito sides m this action, which de 
cided the fate of Poland, were nearly 
equal in point of numbers , but the ad 
vantages of discipline and equipment 
were decisively on the side of the Rub 
siana Kosciusko commanded about tea 
thousand men, a great part of whom 
were recently raised, and impel fleetly 
disciplined, while Fersou was at the 
head of twelve thousand veterans, m 
cludmg a most formidable body of 
cavalry Nevertheless, the Poles in the 
centre and right wing made a glonous 
defence , but the left, which Pomnsky 
should have supported, having been 
overwhelmed by the cavalry under 
DemsofF, the whole army was, after a 
severe struggle, thrown into confusion 
Kosciusko, Suakowsky, and other gal 
lant chiefs, m vam made the most 
heroic efforts to rally the broken troops 
They were wounded, struck down, and 
made prisoners by thewCossacks, who 
inundated the field of battle , while the 
remains of the army, now reduced to 
seven thousand five hundred men, fell 
&ack in confusion towards Warsaw 
49 After the fall of Kosciusko, who 
sustained m his single person the for 
| tunes of the republic, nothing but a 
I senes of disasters overtook the Poles 
The Austrians, taking advantage of the 
general confusion, entered Gallicia, and 
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occupiod the palatinates of I ublm and 
Sandormi , while SuwarrofF, pressing 
forward towards the capital, defeated 
Mokronowsky, who, at the head of 
twd\e thousand men, strove to Retard 
the advance of that redoubtable com 
minder Ju vain the Poles made the 
utmost efforts , they were routed with 
the loss of foiu thousand men , and the 
patriots, though now despairing of sue 
ccss, i*eaolved to sell their lives dearly, 
and shut themselves up m Warsaw, to 
await the approach of the conqueroi 
Suwan off was soon at the gates of Praga, 
the eastern suburb of that capital, where 
twenty six thousand men, and one hun 
drt.d puces of cannon, defended the 
bridge of the Vistula aud the approach 
to the capital To assault Such a posi 
lion with forces haidly superior was 
( vidently a hazardous enterprise , but, 
tho approach of winter 1 endenng it m 
dispensable that if anything was done 
at all it should be immediately attempt 
ed, Buwarroff, who was habituated to 
successful assaults m the Turkish wars, 
resolved to stoirn the city On the 2d 
November, the Russians made their ap 
pearnneebofore the glacis of Praga, and 
buwarroff, having m great haste com 
pletod three powerful batteries, and 
breached the defences with imposing 
celerity, made lus dispositions for a 
general assault on the following day 
50 The conquerors of Ismail ad* 
vanced to the attack m the same or 
der which they had adopted on that 
memorable occasion Seven columns 
at daybreak approached the ramparts, 
rapidly filled up the ditches with their 
fascines, broke dowatlie defences, and, 
pouring into the intrenched camp, cai\ 
ried destruction into the ranks of the 
Poles In vain the defenders did their 
utmost to resist the torrent* The wooden 
houses of Praga^peeddy took fire, and, 
amidst the shouts of the victors and the 
cries of the inhabitants, the Polish bat* 
tahons were borne backward to Hie 
edge of the Vistula, The multitude 
of fugitives speedily broke down the 
bridges , and the citizens of Warsaw 
beheld, with unavailing anguish, their 
defenders on the othei side perishing 
m the flames, or by the sword of the 
vox* in 


conqueroi s Ten thousand soldiers fell 
on the spot, nine thousand Were made 
prisoners, and above twelve thousand 
citizens, of every age and sex, were put 
to the sword — a dreadful instance of 

the name of Suwarroft, and wftieh Rus 
sia expiated in the conflagration of Mbs 
cow The tragedy was at an end. War 
saw capitulated two days afterwards , 
the detached parties of the patriots 
melted away, jmd *Poland was no moie 
On the 6th November, Buwarroff made 
his tuumphant entry into Hie blood 
stained capital King Stanislaus was 
i sent into Rubsio, where he ended* his 
[ days m captivity, and the Anal parti 
tion of the monarchy was effected 
51 Such was the termination of the 
oldest republic in exietence^-such the 
first instance of the destruction of a 
member of the European family by its 
ambitious rivals As such, it excited 
a profound sensation in Europe The 
folly of preceding ages, the long period 
ot wasting anarchy, the madness of de 
mocrutiL ambition, the irretrievable de 
fects of the Sarmatian constitution, were 
forgotten. Poland was remembered 
only as the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Ottomans, she appeared 
only as the suocou ring angel under J olm* 
Sobieski To behold a people so an 
cient, so gallant, whose deeds were as 
sociated with such heart-stirring recol 
lections, fall a victim to Imperial mgra 
titude, Prussian cupidity, and Musco 
vite ambition, was a speotacle which 
naturally excited the utmost mdigna 
tion The bloody march of the French 
Revolution, the disasters consequent on 
domestic dissension, were forgotten, and 
the Christian world was penetrated with 
a grief akin to that felt by all civilised 
nations at the fall of Jerusalem The 
poet has celebrated these events in the 
immortal lines— - 

i Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of time 
Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime 
> Found not a Muerous friend, a pitying foe, 
f Strength m her arms, nor mercy in horwo*! 
Dropp d from her nerveless grasp the shat* 
tored spear, 

desad her bright eye, and euab’d her high 
Hone, for a iieason, bade the world farewell 

* 
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52 But the truth of hntoi’j mustdis evil, among men in all ages and coun 

pel the illusion, and unlold ;n the fill tries, tint it may fmlj be corwideitd 
of Poland the natural consequent* of as msm mountable , and thtufoio any 
its national delinquentus Sann ttia soc etyinwhuh supreme power is really 
neithei fellunw ept norw ithout a cmno , vesft d jii the people, beai a in lteelf the 
she fell the victim of her own dissen seeds o£ eaily rum Democratic bodies 
sions — of the chimera of equdity m oittu <xlul>it evhaoidiinry epfrg} if 
sanely pursued, and the rigour of ans they can dune then resources from 
tocracy unee ismgly maintain* d of ex foieign plunchr or domestic tonfisui 
travagant jedousy of e%cry si not, lion but they will never, except m 
and mercjjess oppression ot ever) info the last extremity burden tliuiiRches 
nor rank The eldest bo|ji of tho Fu Real self tax ition is in truth i delusive 
ropean family was the first to pei i h, theory whei e it is attempted to be put 
because she had thwarted all the ends m pr ictioe it invariably fails , what vtta* 
of the social union , because she united so long mistaken for it iyos tha&totmg 
the tuibulence of democratic to the ex of one class by another waStoMhif ‘he 
elusiveness of anstociatic societies, be many by the few These are unpalat 
cause she exhibited the vacillation of a able truths, but they are nOt the less 
republic without its energy, and the truths , nor is it less on that account 
oppression of a monarchy without its the duty of the historian to state them 
stability Such a system neither cqjjild If anyone doubts their accmac), let 
nor ought to be maintained rhsy 0 | him contemplate tho abandonment of 
ternal feuds of Poland were more fat&l the Sinking Fund, m consequence of 
to human happiness than the despotism the enormous and uncalled for leduc 
of Russia, and the growth of improve tion of indirect taxation since popular 
ment among its people was slower than influence began to predominate m Great 
among the ryots of Hindustan Bi itain, and the leoent repudiation of 

53 To any one who has either studied the States debt by & huge pait of tho 
m history or experienced in leal life Anevu in people 

the practical working of the principle 54 In tins respect the history of Mua 
of self government among mankind, m covy pref- nts a staking and instructive 
situations where democratic equality is coitrasttoth t of Poland Corimenung 
really established, the destruction of r jjpndly with a smaRi temt nj, yet 
Poland will appear far from ruj pi ismg farther removed from the light of civil 
In truth, the only wonderful thing is, isation — cut off in a maunei from the 
that her people so long succeeded in intelligence of *ho globe, deudcdly m 
maintaining their independence It is fenor to its heroic rival m its eailitr 
the fretting against control, the u igno contests — the growth of Russia has bet a 
rant impatience of taxation’ m man as steady as the decline of Poland 1 he 
kind, when practically intrusted with Polish republic fell at length beneath 
self government, which was the real a power which it had repeated!} van 
cause of the calamity Ho lessons of q mailed, whose capital it had conquer 
experience however severe, no calls of ed, and its name was eiased fi om the 
* patriotism however urgent, no warn hat of nations at the very time that its 
mgs of wisdom however eiUphati c, could despotic rival had attained the zenith of 
induce its plebeian noblesse to submit power and glory Th«£e facts throw a 
to any present burden to avert future great and important light on the causes 
disaster Like the Amen cans at this of early civilisation, and the form of 
time, who refuse m many States, at all government adapted to a barbarous age 
hazards to theifr public credit, to tax »There cannot m such a state be so great 
themselves to defray the inteiest of a misfortune as a weak, there cannot be 
their State’s debt, they pffeferred “any so great a blessing as a powerful gov 
load of infamy however great, to any ernment Ho oppression is so seveie 
bhi den of taxation however light” So as that which is there inflicted by the 
etrjmg is this disinclination to submit members of the same state on each 
to present burdens to prevent future other, no anarchy so irremediable as 
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that whu h originates m the violence of 
their own passions f lo restrun the 
fuiy and coerce the dissensions of its 
subjects is tiie fiist duty of government 
in such periods in its inability to dis 
charge this duty is to be found the real 
cause of the weakness of a democratic 
—m the iude but effective performance 
of it, the true secret of the strength of 
a despotic state 

55 Such, however, ai e the ennobling 
effects of the spirit of freedom, even in 
its wild* at foim, that the remnant of 
the Polish nation, albeit bertft of a 
country by then own insanity, have by J 
their deeds commanded the respect 
and bv their sorrows obtained the sym 
pathy of the woild r ihe remains of 
Kosciusko s bands, di darning to live 
trad* i Muscovite oppression, sought 
and found an asylum in the armies of 
France, they served with distinction 
both m Italy and Spam, and awakened, 
by their bravery that sympathy which 
with other and more selfish motives, 
brought the conqueior of Fm ope to the 
walls of the Kremlin. Like the remains 
of a noble mind born© down by suffer 
mg, they have exhibited flashes of groat 
ness even m the extremity of disaster , 
and while wandering without a home 
from wine h their own madness oi that 
of then fathers had banished them, ob 
tamed a respect to which then con 
queiorswere often strangers at the 'sum 
nut of their gloiy Such is the effect 
even of the misdirected spirit of fi ee 
dom , it dignifies and hallows all that 
it inspires and, even amidst the ruins 
which it has occasioned, exalts the 
human soul ! 

56 The history of England has illus 
trated the beneficial effects whidl have 
resulted to its character and institu 
tions fiom the Neuman Conquest. In 
the severe suffering which followed that 
great event, in the anguish of genera 
tions, m the forcible intermixture of 
the races of the victor and vanquished, 
were laid the deep and firm foundations 
of English freedom In the checkered 
and disastrous history of Poland may 
be traced the consequences of an oppo 
site, and, at first sight, more fortunate 
destiny— of national independence un- 
interruptedly maintained, and purity of 


race unceasingly preserved The first, 
m the school of eaily adversity, were 
taught the habits and learned the wis 
dom necessary foi the guidance of ma 
turer years , the second like the spoiled 
child whose wishes had never been co 
eiced, noi its passions restrained, at last 
acquncd on the brink of the grave, pre 
maturely induced by excessive mdul 
genet tbit experience which should 
have been g uned. m earl lerqy ears It 
is through tl&s tenible but necessary 
ordtal that Poland is now parsing, and 
the experience of ages would indeed be 
lost, it wc did not discern m its present 
Hiffenng the discipline necessary 1 ' for 
future happiness, and, in the cxti equity 
of temporary disaster, the severe tram 
mg for ultimate improvement. 

57 The partition of Poland, and scan 
dalons conduct of the states who reaped 
the fruit of injustice m its fall, has been 
the frequent subject of just indignation 
and eloquent complaint from the Furo 
pean historians, but the connection be- 
tween that calamitous event and the 
subsequent disasters of the partitioning 
powers, has not hitherto met with due 
attention Yet nothing can be clearer 
than that it Wks this iniquitous mea 
sure which brought all the misfortunes 
that followed upon the Euiopean mon 
archies — that it was it which openod the 
gatis o r Germany to French ambition, 
and brought Napoleon with his terrible 
legions to Vienna, Berlin, and the Kicm 
lin The more the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794 are studied, the more cleaily 
does it appear that it was the prospect 
of obtaining a share m the partition of 
Poland which paralysed the allied arms, 
which intercepted or turned aside the 
legions which might have overthrown 
the Jacobin rule, and created that jeal 
ousy and division amongst their rulers, 
Which, mote even than the eneigyofth© 
Republicans, contributed to the Uniform 
and astonishing success of the latter 
Had the redoubtable bands of Catherine 
laeen added to the armies of Prussia in 
the plains of Qhamp&gne m 1792, oTtq 
those of Austins and Great Britain in 
the fields of Flanders in 1793, not a 
doubt can remain that the revolution 
ary party Would hate been overcome* 
and a constitutional monarchy estate 
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listed in France, with the entire con 
cutrence of thiee fourths of all the re 
Spectahle classes m the kingdom, and 
to the infinite present and futuie bless 
rag of its whole inhabitants Even in 
1794> by a cordial co operation of the 
Prussian and Austrian forces after the 
fall of Landreeiee, the whole barnei 
fortresses erected by the genius of Vau 
ban might have been captured, and the 
Revolution, thrown back upon its own 
resources, been permanently prevented 
from proving dangerous to the liberties 
of Europe What, then, paralysed the 
allied amnes in the midst of such a 
career of success, and caused the cam 
paign to close undei circumstances of 
such general disaster? The prospect of 
partitioning Poland, which first le tamed 
the Prussian battalions, duringthe crisis 
of the campaign in sullen inactivity on 
the Rhine, and then led to the preci 
pitate and indignant abandonment of 
Flanders by the Austrian forces 
£8 The subsequent fate of the pai 
titiomng powers is a striking instance 
of that moraj retribution whmb, sooner 
or later, m nations as well as indivi 
duals, attends a flagrant act of mjus 
tjee To effect the destruction of Po 
londy Prussia paralysed her armies on 
the Rhine, and threw on Austria and 
Britain the whole height of the contest 
wBh Republican France. Sht thei eby 
permitted tbs growth of its military 
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power, and the battle of Jena, the ti caty 
of Tilsit, and six years of bondage, weie 
the consequence. Suwon off entered 
W area w when its spires were yet gleam 
mg with the flies of Praga, and when 
the Vistula ran red with Polish blood, 
and, before twenty years had expired, 
the Poles revenged on the Moskwa that 
inhuman massacre, and the sack of War 
saw was forgotten m tin conflagration 
oiMoscow Austria withdrew from Flan 
ders to join m the deed of iniquity, and 
st cure m Galjiciathe fruits of injustice, 
and twice did the l 1 rcnch guards in con 
sequence pass in triumph through the 
walls of Vienna The connection he 
tween this great and guilty act and the 
subsequent disasters of the spoliating 
powers therefore, is direct and evident, 
md history would be worse than use 
less if it did not signalise that memor 
able instance of just ictnbution for the 
eternal warning and instruction of man 
kind Already has been realised, in part 
at least, the anticipation of the poet — 

* Tea 1 thj pmidlorda, mi pitied land ! shall seo 
1 li it man hath yet a soul and dare bo flrcc ' 
A little while along thj saddening plains 
Hit stu-le^s night ot desolation reigns 
1 ruth sh ill restore the light b> n ituro given 
And, hke Prometheus brmg thoHi e of heaven 
Prono to the dust Oppression Shull be hull d 
Hci nunc her nature wither d from the 
w ot Id * ’* 


Pleasures of Hope 


CHAEtER xflll 

campaign op im 

1 great success which in every of the month fire j^tamanes were 
quarter had signalised the conclusion signed ThepdbUc articles of fh&treaty 
of the campaign of 17&A led, early bound the Rmg pt Prussia to live on 
th* foUowmg ye«&, to file dissolution friendly terms with the KepObhc, md 
of ihAconsMoracy Sfcafcfet fajhppjk not furnish to its enemies— to 

Regj&bifc. fifcg conquest of de* eoncede to Frasecetfce undisturbed en 

wnvei^ policy ofBrusSk. iey&ent pfki fcs ocm^uSets on the left 
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arrangement, wlnle, on tlie other hand, coalition, such as that which had co 
the h i ench government engaged to with erud the ambition of Lotus XIV , and 
draw its troops from the Prussian pos subsequently overturned Hie powei of 
sessions on the right bank, and not tit at Napoleou What a succession of dih 
as en times the states of the Empire m asters nould such a decided conduct m 
which Prussia took an interest By the all probability have pi evented 1 What 
secret articles u the King of Pi ussia long and disastrous wars what & pro 
engaged not to undertake any hostile diyous effusion ot human blood, what 
enterprise against Holland, or any conn unbent d of efforts did it require for 
try occupied by the French troops, an Pi ussia to regain in 1S18 the position 
indemnity was stipulated for Prussia, which she occupied in 1795 h* But these 
in the event of France extending her events weie kmied in the womb of fate 
frontier to the Rhine, the Republic pro no one then anticipated the coming 
imstd not to carry hostilities m the disasters, and the Prussian mmistCu 
Empire beyond a fixed hue , and, in deemed themselves fortunate m escap 
cjfiBe of the Rhine being permanently mg from a war in which no real interest 
fixed on as the boundary of b ranee, and ot the monarchy seemed to be at stake 
including the states of Deux Pon ts, the They con eluded peace accordingly , they 
Republic engaged to undeitake a debt left Austria to contend single handed 
of 1,500,000 nx dollars due to Prussia with the powerof France, and the battle 
by then potentate of Jena and treaty of Tilsit were Hie 

2 There was, in truth, no present in consequence * 
terest at variance between these powers, 6 The disunited and unwieldy mass 

and the treaty contained little more of of the Germanic Empire, without alto 
importance than a recognition of the gather discontinuing military opera 
Republic by Frederick William But tions, pursued them m so languid a 
there never was a step more ultimately manner as was equivalent to a complete 
ruinous taken by a nation The con pacification Havana, the Elector of 
quest of Holland, which overturned the Mayence, and several othei powers, 
balance of power, and exposed Prussia, issued a declaration, that the states of 
uncovered, to the attacks of France, the Empire had taken up aims only for 
should have been the signal for a sincere tho protection of the states adjoining 

* Hie British historian need not hesitate to dent merely t» evented the treaty of Bfitle 
oppress tins opinion since it is not onl> from being followed b> a general re\ olution 
agreeable to that of all the German uinalists m Furope Had Frederick William been am 
b it expressly admitted bv the able and can mated with the spirit of Frederick the Great, 
did Prussian statesman who concluded with he would have negotiated with the olive 
liarthekmy on tho part of the Directory branch in one hand and tho sword m the 
that unhappy pacification ‘The King of other and. supporting Holland he would 
Prussia says Prince Harden berg tired of oven have included it m the line of his null 
warlike operations rudely awakened from tary protection Bv sodomg, he would have 
his dreams on the plains of Champagne, and riser to tho ronlc not only of the mediator 
deeming a counter revolution in France lm but the arbitoi of Europe, ami been enabled 
possible said to his ministers, ‘Arrange to aspire to the glorious mission of balancing 
matters as you like provided you extricate the dominion of the seas against Continental 
mo from the war with France ’ h By signing despotism Where** tlie peace of Bale con * 
the treaty of Bftlo he abandoned the house eluded in nanotv views, and without any re 
of Orange sacrificed Holland laid open the gard to tho common cause destroyed the 
Empire to Freuchmvasipn, and prepared the personal character of Frederick W llliam and 
ruin of the ancient Germanic constitution stnpt the Prussian monarchy of its glonowe 
Despising the lessons of history, that prince reputation We may add that if* tte ytffif* 
forgot that no sooner was the independence afferwaids Prussia was precipitated jn toe 
of Holland menaced, in the end of the seven abyss, it is to be Imputed to itj® blind mid cty- 
tecnfch century than * league Of all thesov f stiuate adherence to fchesystem of neutmhty, 
eroigns of Burojsfifwaft formed to restrain the which commenced with the ttoafcy of me* 
ambition of Lobls XIV white at We time ^o on© felt thiunarifre deeply expressed it 

the invasion of the Stme country effected more loudly, than the Prussian ibhlenset *t 
under the Republic** banhora, led to a die who concluded that pactffcaH<>»v H --BttisrbK 
solution of the coalition of kings agabfet jhoto 

which heretofore had surrounded it A6el Hardenbeig's papers. 
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Alsace, and that they had no inclination 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France Spain, exhausted and dejected, 
awaited only the most favourable op- 
portunity of making a separate peace, 
and concluding a contest from which 
she had already suffeied so much, While 
Piedmont, crushed by the weight of 
armaments beyond its power to sup 
port, which coat more than three times 
the subsidies granted by Great Britain, 
equally desired a conclusion to hostili 
ties without venturing to express the 
wish* The conquest of Holland re- 
lieved the French government of all 
anxiety in that quarter, by compelling 
the Dutch to conclude an alliance, of 
fensive a y d- d efcasive, with the Repub 
he The principal conditions of that 
treaty werSpthat the United Provinces 
ceded Vexdbi and hJLaestnoht to Bel 
gium, and bdtynd themselves to aid the 
trench with t%plve ships of the lme, 
and eighteen frigates, fund one-half of 
the troops which they had under arms* 
4. Thus the whojoweighfc of the war 
fell on Austria and Oleat Britain. The 
former of these powemmad suffered too 
much by the loss of the Low Countries 
to permit her to think of peace, while 
the disasters she had experienced had 
not as yet been so great as to compel 
her to renounce the hope of regaining 
them Mr Pitt, in the latter, was fully 
aware of the approaching danger, and 
indefatigable in his efforts to revive the 
confederacy He met with a worthy ally 
in Thugut, who directed the cabinet of 
Vienna* On the 4th May 1795, a treaty 
offensive and defensive was concluded 
between the two powers, by which 
Austria engaged to maintain 200,000 
men m the field during the approach 
mg campaign, and Great Britain to fur- 
nish a subsidy of £6,000,000 starling 
The utmost efforts were at the same 
time made to reinforce the Imperial 
armies on the Rhine* 

8 The British government made eg 
ertiGua for the prosecution of the war* 
more considerable than tlmy had yet put 
forth, and seemed sensible that the na- 
tional strength required to be m ore fuj Jy 
exerted now that the war approached 
her own shorts. The naval force was 
augmented to One hundred thousand 


seamen , one hundred a»d eight ships 
of the hue were put m commission, and 
the laud f oi cos raised to one hundied 
and fifty thousand men. The expendi 
ture of the year, exclusive of the inte- 
rest of the national debt, amounted to 
£27,000,000, of which £18,000,000 was 
raised by loan, and £3,500,000 by ex 
chequei bills New taxes to the amount 
oi £1,600,000 weie imposed, and, not* 
withstanding the most vehement do 
bates on the conduct of the ministry, 
and the original expedience of the war, 
alarge majority m parliament concur! ed 
m the necessity, now that the country 
were embarked m the contest, of pro 
secutmg it with vigour On the 18th 
£ ebruary, an alliance offensive and de 
fensive was concluded between Great 
Biitam, Austiia, and Russia* This 1 m 
portant event, the fii at step towaids the 
great and decisive share which the last- 
mentioned power ultimately took m the 
contest, was not, however, at first pro 
ductive oi any results* The Empress 
Catherine, whose attention was wholly 
engrossed m securing the immense ter 
ntonea which had fallen to her by the 
partition ot Poland, merely sent a fleet 
of twelve ships of the lino, and eight 
f ligates, to mufoice Admiral Duncan, 
who was cruising in the North Seas, to 
blockade the squ idi on recently acquired 
by France from the Dutch republic , but 
neither had any opportunity of mea- 
suring their ati ength with the enemy 
6 A powerful and energetic party m 
Great Britain still declaimed against the 
war as unjust and unnecessary, and 
viewed with secret complacency the 
tuumpbs of the Republican forces. A 
secret belief that the cause of France 
was at bottom their own, led them to 
desire its success. It was urged in par 
Lament, that theRevolutionary govern 
meat in £ ranee being flow overturned, 
and one professing moderation installed 
m its stead, the great object of the war 
was in fact at an end, that the con- 
tinned disasters of the Allies proved the 
impossibility of forcing a government 
on that country contrary to the inclina- 
tion of its inhabitants , that the con- 
federacy was now practically dissolved, 
and the first opportunity should there 
fore be sensed to oonshido a contest from 
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which no rational hopes of success any 
longer remained that, if we continued 
fighting till the Bourbons were restored, 
it was impossible to see any end to the 
contest, or to the burden which would 
bo imposed upon the country during 
its continuance that nothing but diB 
aster had hitherto been experienced in 
the struggle , and if that was the case 
formerly, when all Europe was arrayed 
against the Republic, what might now 
be expected when Great Britain and 
Austria alone were left to continue the 
struggle, and the French power ex 
tended fiom the Pyrenees to the Texel * 
— that every consideration of safety and 
expedience, therefore, recommended the 
speedy close of a contest, of doubtful 
policy in its commencement, and more 
than doubtful justice in its principles. 

7 Mr Pitt replied, — The object of 
the war vas not to force the people of 
1 ranee tlkdopt any particular form of 
government, but merely to secure their 
neighbouAfrom their aggiesaion. A1 
though th«re was great reason to fear 
that no security could be found for 
this till a monarchy was restored m 
that country, yet it was no part of the 
allied policy to compel its adoption 
the government of the French repub- 
lic was changed in form only, and not 
in spirit, and was as formidable as when 
the war was first provoked by the de- 
clamations of the Girondists hostili 
ties would again be commenced as soon 
as the military power of their enemies 
was dissolved, and the Allies would 
then find it as difficult a matter to re- 
assemble their forces, as the French 
would now find it to dissolve theirs 
It is highly improbable that the Re 
publican government will be able to m 
duce men^iccustomed to war and rapine 
to return to the peaceful occupations of 
life , and muctrmore likely that they 
will find it necessary to employ them 
m schemes of ambition and plunder, to 
prevent them from turning their arms 
against domestic authority War, how 4 
aver costly, at least gives to Great Bn 
tain security , and it would be highly 
impolitic to exchange this for the peril 
necessarily consequent upon a resump- 
tion of amicable relations with a conn 
try in such a state of political conta- 


gion Peace would at once prove de 
struotive to the French West India 
islands, by delivering them over to an 
arohy and Jacobinism, and from them 
the flame of servile revolt would speed 
lly spread to our own colonial posses 
sions m that quarter Notwithstand 
mg the great successes of the breach 
on the Continent, the bal mce of con 
quest in the contest with Great Britain 
is decidedly in favour of this country 
the losses of {he Republicans m wealth 
and resources ha\e been greater since 
the beginning of the war than those of 
all the Allies put together , the forced 
requisitions and assignats of the French, 
which have hitherto maintained the 
contest, cannot be continued without 
the seventies of the Reign of Terror , 
and now is the time, by vigorously 
continuing the contest, to compel the 
Directory to augment their redundant 
paper currency, and thus accelerate the 
nun which it is evident such a system 
must sooner or later bring on the finan- 
cial resources of the country Parlia- 
ment by a large majority supported 
mxmsteis in the prosecution of the war, 
m both houses of parliahaent. 

8 The internal feeling of Great Bn 
tam, notwithstanding the continued ill 
success of its arms on the Continent, 
was daily becoming moie unanimous in 
favour of the war The atrocities of 
the Jacobins had moderated the ardour 
of many of the most enlightened of 
their eaily friends, and confirmed the 
hostility of almost all the moral and 
religious, as well as the opulent and in 
fluential classes, the spectacle of the 
numerous and interesting emigrant fa- 
milies, who had been reduced from the 
height of prosperity to utter destitu 
tion, awakened the compassion of the 
humane over the whole country, while 
the immense successes of the Republi- 
cans, and, above all, the occupation of 
Holland, excited the hei editary and ill* 
extinguished jealousy of the British 
people of their ancient rivals. Although, 
therefore, tfyp division of parties con 
turned most vehement, and the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act Stall In- 
vested the government with extr&ordb 
nary powers, yet the feeling of tfab 
country was gradually becoming more 
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united, and its passions, like those of a 
combatant who has been wounded m 
the strife, were waxing warmer with 
ill the blood which it had lost 

9 In France, on the other hand, the 
exhaustion consequent upon a state of 
extraordinary and unparalleledexertion 
■was rapidly beginning to display itself 
The system of the Convention had con 
sistedm spending the capital of the coun 
try by m^ 8 of confiscations, forced 
loans, and military requisitions , and the 
issue of assignats, supported by the 
Reign of Terror, had, beyond all former 
example, earned their designs into effect 
Rut all such violent means of obtaining 
supplies can, from their veiy nature, 
only be temporary how great soever 
may be the accumulated wealth of a 
htate, it must in time be exhausted if 
not supplied by the continued labours 
of private industry The Reign of 
Terror, by stopping all the efforts of 
individuals to better their condition, 
and paralysing the arms of labour ovet 
the whole country, dried up the sources 
of national wealth. Even bad the fall 
of Robespierre not put a period to the 
\ iolent means adopted for rendering it 
available to the state, the same result 
must soon have followed from the ces 
sation of all the sources of its supply 

10 During the winter of 1704, tin* 
French government made the greatest 
exertions to put their navy on a respect- 
able footing, but all their efforts on 
that element led to nothing but disoa 
ter Early in March the Toulon fleet, 
consisting of thirteen ships of the hue, 
put to sea with the design of expelhug 
the British squadron from the Gulf of 
Genoa, and landing an expedition in 
Corsica* Being ignorant of the ir mten 
tion, Lord Hoiham, who comm mded 
the British blockading fleet, was at 
Leghorn, at the tune, and they succeed- 
ed m capturing the Berwick, of seventy 
four guns, in the Grfllf of St Florent, 
which found itself surrounded by^the 
French fleet before m crow were aware 
it had put to sea, But the British ad 
miral was no* leng m tSkmg his re 
venge On th* Hh March he set sail 
from Leghorn with thirteen h*$e-ofr 
tort+le ships, and on the 13th fell m 

Fienoh rquadton of the Same 


force By a skilful manoeuvre he suc- 
ceeded in cutting off two ships of the 
line, the Oa Ira, and the Censeui, which 
fell into the hands of the Bufisli , and 
the remainder of the fleet, after a se 
vere but partial action, was compelled 
to fall back to the 1 sits do Hy&ies, and 
disembark tbe laud troops which they 
had on board By this vigorous Btroke 
the object of the expedition in the re- 
covery of Cornea was entirely iiustiat- 
ed, and such was the di&miy with 
winch the soldiers weie inspired from 
their sufferings dining its continuance, 
that out of eighteen thousand men who 
weie originally embarked, only ten 
thou (-and reached the trench army, 
then lying in the Maiqmsate of Onoille 
1 1 Meanwhile the courts of \ lenna 
and ot Turin were making the most vi 
gorous efforts for the piosccution ol tin 
war on the Piedmontese frontier Th< 
Austrians reinforced the King of S u 
dima with fifteen thousand men, uni 
the Piedmontese tioopa raised the ef 
fective force in the field to fifty thou 
sand men. The French soldiers on 
that frontier were in a still greater 
state of destitution and misery than the 
army of the Rlnm Fiorn the effect of 
desertion and sickness, during the se 
vere Winter of 1794, amidst the mhos 
pitable region of the Alps, the total 
effective forces on that frontici did mt 
exceed forty five thousand They oc 
cupied the wndle crest of the moun 
tmns, from \ ado to the Little St Ber 
nard , while eighteen thousand of the 
allied forces were stationed m front of 
Can-o, fifteen thousand near Ova, ten 
thousand in the valleys of Stura and 
Sura, and six thousand 6n the lofty 
ridges which close the upper extremity 
of the valley of Aosta* Generally speak 
ing, the Republicans Were perched on 
the summits of the nRmntame, while 
the Piedmontese forces occupied the 
narrow defiles where they sink down 
into the Italian plains 
1 12 The campaign commenced by a 

well concerted enterprise of the French 
against the Col Dumont, near Mont 
Piedmontese occupied 
With a force of two thousand men, 
from whence they were driven with 
considerable loss But shortly after 
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■wards, KeUermann having been obliged 
to weaken his nght by large detach 
meats, to suppress a revolt at Toulon, 
the Imperialists resolved to take the 
lead bv offensive operations against the 
French forces stationed in the Maritime 
Alps b or this purpose a simultaneous 
attack was made on the Republic m 
posts at St Giacomo, Bordmetto, and 
\ ado, which were all fortified Though 
the French gained an advantage at the 
Col dc Tende, their lint was loiced 
back after several days fighting, and 
the Republicans were obliged to eva- 
cuate all their positions m the Maritime 
Alps The allied forces occupied Lo 
ano, Final, and Voltii* with the whole 
magazines and artillery w Inch had been 
collected there, and threatened the 
country of Nice and the territory of 
the Republic Had the allied gene 
1 als pushed their advantages with vi 
gour, the whole right wmg of the 
h rench aimy might have been driven 
from the mountains, or destroyed , for 
they could have collected thirty thou 
sand fresh tipops, flushed with victory, 
to crush twenty thousand, harassed 
with fatigue, destitute of shoes, and 
literally starving KeUermafin, with 
the aid of his chn f of the staff, Berthier, 
exerted the utmost degree of fckiU and 
ability to compensate the inferiority 
of their force , but it was with tho 
greatest difficulty, and only by pledging 
their private credit for the supplies of 
the army, that they were enabled either 
to procure provisions for the troops, or 
inspire them with the resolution to de 
fend the rugged and desolate ndge m 
wluoh the contest was carried on Then 
situation was rendered the more deepe 
rate by a naval action between the 
British and Toulon fleets m the Baj of 
Frejus, m the course Of which the A1 
oide, of seven four guns, blew up, 
and the French squadron, severely shat- 
tered, was compelled to take iefuge m 
the haibour of Toulon Fortunately 
for the Republicans, divisions between 
the allied generals at this time para 
lysed their movements, and prevented 
them frotn following up the advantages 
which thaii recent successes, and the 
open communication with the Biitish 
fleet, seemed to afford. 


13 These disasters on the fiontiers 
of Provence induced the government to 
detach seven thousand men from the 
army of the l astern Pyrenees, and ten 
thousand men from the army of the 
lihme, to reinforce the combatants on 
the Alps Then arrival, towards the 
end of August, restored the supenonty 
to the Republican side, while no cor 
responding addition was made to the 
toiees of the allied generals — another 
proof, among the many wuich these 
campaigns afford, of the total want of 
conceit which prevailed between the 
Allies on the vast circle of operations 
from the Rhine to the Mediterranean, 
and the inestimable advantages which 
the French derived from the unity of 
government, and interior line of com 
munication, which they enjoyed The 
consequences soon proved ruinous to 
the allied armies Kellermann, eu 
abled by this powerful reinforcement to* 
resume the offensive, and encouraged 
by the evident discord between the 
allied generals, formed the design Of 
separating the Sardinian from the Aus 
triau forces by a concentrated attack 
upon the centre of their line, and com 
pelhng the lattei to give battle alone xn 
the valley of Loano But before this 
plan could be carried into effect, the 
peace with Spain enabled the govern 
ment to detach to the bupport of the 
anqy of Italy the army of the Epstein. 
Pyrenees, which arrived m the Man 

and the command of the whole was 
given to General Soherei, Kelleimaim 
being detached to the command of the 
forces in Savoy This great addition 
rendered the Republicans neaily double 
the allied forces m that quarter, while 
the courts of Turin and Vienna took • 
no stops to avert the storm pi sparing 
to burst upon their heads In truth, 
the Piedmontese government expen 
enviug the fate of all Weak states m al 
Uance with powerful ones, began to be 
as jealous of it$ friends, as its eneuuea, 
while the Impeml generals rendered 
it too evident, by their S&d oun 

duct, that they had no confidence eithei 
m the sincerity of the government or 
the efficiency of their Soldiers tteyms, 
the Piedmontese general, trusted for 
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his support, not to the strength of the 
mountains which. he occupied, but to 
the oo operation of the British fleet lu 
the Bay of Genoa — a signal error, which 
soon led to the most disastrous conse 
quenees 

1 4 The Austrian army, consisting of 
forty thousand men, was posted in an 
extensive and fortified positiou, having 
its left resting on the little seaport town 
of Loano, apd its right extending to the 
summit or the impending heights to 
the northward, from whence it commu 
moated by a chain of fortified posts with 
the strong places of Ceva, Mondovi, and 
Com, held by the Piedmontese troops. 
The position was stiong , but this 
strength was balanced by the circum 
stance that, m case of disaster, the left 
wing had no means of retreat The 
Republicans occupied a position m front 
of their opponents, their right resting 
on the little village of Borghetto on the 
sea coast, their left extending to the 
Col de Tende and the summits of the 
Maritime Alps The army at first con 
Bisted only of thirty seven thousand 
men, but it was maid, by the succes 
eive arrival of the columns from the 
Eastern Pyrenees, before the middle 
of November, to sixty thousand men 
MasseOa,* who had acquired a remark 
able knowledge of the localities of that 
rugged district during the pieoedmg 
campaigns, and whose great miliary 
abilities had already become conspicu 
ous, was intrusted with the command 
of tne attack. Notwithstanding the 
vast accession of force which the Re- 
publicans had received, and the in 
creased activity which they had for 
some time evinced, the Austrian com 
mander was so little aware of his dan 

t er that he lay at La Pietra, detained* 
y an abscess m his mouth, while his 
officers were chiefly assembled at Fen 
ole, where they were t oused from a ball 
by the sound of the French cannon, at 
six o clock on the morning of the 23d 
November 

lf» Scherer, thegeneraidis-chisf, com 
manded the right wing, jfassena the ! 
centre, andSerruner the left. Masseuse 
design was to force the Austrian centre 
biography c|Massen a w0*o,cbap ; 
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with an overwhelming force, and from 
that vantage ground to take the re 
m&mder of the line in flank and roar 
After haranguing his troops, he led 
them to the assault The Austrian 
centre, commanded by Argenteau, made 
an obstinate resistance at the posts of 
Bordinettoand Meloguo, and drove bock 
the first assailants , but such was the 
Vehemence of the fresh columns which 
the Republicans brought up to the as 
eaul t, that they were compelled at length 
to retire to a second hue on the nght 
bank of the Bormida. Massena soon 
forced that position also, and by so 
doing got into the interior of the Aus 
tnan line, and was able to take all their 
positions m rear The result of this 
first day s combat was, that, the centie 
of the -Allies being forced, them left 
wmg was liable to be overwhelmed by 
the combined attacks of the French 
centre and nght wmg No sooner was 
the Austrian general made sensible of 
this disaster thou he took the most 
precipitate steps to draw back his left 
wmg But he was not permitted to do 
this without sustaining the greatest 
losses. By break of day Augereau was 
climbing the heights of the Apennines, 
while his victorious battalions were 
driving everything before them. In 
conducting then retit at, the Imperial 
isfcs did not display the vigour or deci 
sion which could alone save them m 
such perilous circumstances, and v* Inch, 
on the preceding day, had extricated 
the division commanded by Roooavim 
from equal danger 
16 The consequence was, that one 
column was beset On all sides m a 
ravine, which formed their only line of 
retreat , the head of the column, seised 
with a panic, was driven back upon the 
centie, and thrown into utter confu 
sion , and, m the midsf of an unparal 
leled scene of carnage and horror, forty 
eight pieces Of camion and one hundred 
caissons wOre abandoned. The other 
Column of the left wing only escaped 
by betaking themselves to almost mac 
cessible paths, and abandoning all their 
artillery, and at length, with great dif 
Acuity* effected their retreat by the road 
Of the Cormche. Five thousand p n 
soners, eighty pieces of cannon, and aa 
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immense quantity ot ammunition and adopted but by the party by whom such 
magazines, fell into the hands of the a superiority is felt , it will nevu be 
victois , the total loss on the side of successful but where suck a superiority 
the Austmns was not less than seven exists 

thousand, while thit of the French 18 The war on the Spanish frontier, 
hardly amounted to one thousand meu during this campaign, was speedily 
This great victory, which terminated brought to a successful termination 
the campaign of 1795 m the Alps, was In the Western Pyrenees, the Republi 
of decisive importance to the Republic cans, during the winter, had sustained 
It gave the t reach winter quarters at the greatest losses from sickness. Ho 
Loauo, Savona, Vado, and other places leas than twelve thousand men had 
on the I tali in side of the Apennines, perished m tlys hospitals aiud the troops 
and, by rendetmg them masters of the went mto their cantonments, and twen 
valleys of the Orba, the Borauda, and ty five thousand were still sick only 
the Tanaro, afforded every facility, at twenty five thousand, out of a nominal 
the commencement of the following force of sixty thousand, were in a^con 
campaign, for achieving the great ob dition to take the field , and the} , having 
ject of sepai atmg the Austi lan from the long been reduced to half a ration a day, 
Piedmontese troops In Savoy, the early looked more like spectres than men. It 
fall of the snows piecluded active opei was not till the beginning oi June that 
ations at that rigorous season , but the the Republican foices were bo much 
Fiench continued to occupy their ele strengthened, by reinforcements from 
vated position on the summits of the the intenoi, as to be able to take the 
ridge of Mont Gkmevro, Mont Cerns, and field. The fall of Figueras and Rosas 
the Little St Bernard gave the French a secuie base foi their 

17 This battle, the most decisive yet campaign m Catalonia , but the opera- 
gamed from the commencement of the tions there, though upon the whole 
wai by the Republican forces, is well successful, were not of any decisive im 
deserving of consideration It was the portance. The Spanish army m that 
first instance of the successful applica quarter was stationed on the liver 
tion by the h ranch troops of those pnn Fiuvia. Several combats of mconaider 
ci pies of stiategy which were afterwards able importance took place, the most 
earned to such perfection by Napo remarkable of which was that of Bezalu, 
loon. It is the fiist victory m which where Augereau, with a small force, 
the stiength ot the adverse army was defeated all the efforts of the Spanish 
at once bioken by the number of pri army The opposing armies were still 
soneis and artillery which were taken, on the Fiuvia, when the treaty of peace 
The same principle which the English between th© two powers suspended all 
adopted under Rodney and Howe— that fuither hostilities, 
of breaking the line, and falling with an 1 9 It was in Biscay that the decisive 
overwhelming force upon one wing— action took place which hastened this 
Was here earned znto execution with de important event Twelve thousand 
cisive effect It is worthy of obaerva- men, detached from the army of La 
tion, that this system was thus fully Vendee, and replaced in that quarter ^ 
understood and practically exemplified by the troops who had been engaged m 
by Mnssena, before Napoleon ever had the reduction of Luxembourg, at length 
the command of an army , another proof put the Fi each commander in a condi 
among the many which exist, that even tion to take the field. Towards the end 
the greatest genius cannot by more than of June, the campaign commenced by 
a few years anticipate the fights of the an unsuccessful attempt of the French 
age. Such a pi m Is the natural mbit upon the corps commanded by Filan 
oi conscious prowess^ and an experi gieri, but»m the beginning of July 
encedsupenonty in combat, wiuchmads Monoay forced the passage of th^nver 
tbe attacking for ce to throw itself, with- 3>ev% and* by a vigorous attack with 
out hesitation, into the midst of the his centre, succeeded in dividing the 
enemy's columns It will never be Spanish army into two parts, and inter- 
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posing a hostile force between them terminable, and which consumed an 
General Crespo, who commanded the intestine war a large portion of the 
Spanish left, w ns so vigoi ousiy pursued foi ces of the Republic At the sugges 
by the Republicans that he was com tion of Carnot, they published a pro 
pelled to abandon both Bilbao and clamatoon, couched m to mis of reoon 
Vitona aiul found himself driven to cihation and amity, and this having 
the fi ontiers of Old Castile, with a force led to an address m similar terms from 
reduced by the sword and desertion to the Royalist chiefs, conferences took 
seven thousand men The left wing of place between the contending parties, 
the invading aitny was not so success and a treaty was concluded at La Jaul 
ful , and preparations were making for nais for tne final pacification of the 
the investment of Ramiaeluna, when west of France 

hostilities were terminated by the m 21 The principal conditions of tins 
telhgence of the treaty of B tie, con treaty were the according the free and 
eluded on the 12th July between the undisturbed exercise of their religion 
hostile poweis By this treaty Spam to the inhabitants of the Insurgent difl 
i ©cognised the breach Republic and tnct , the establishment of a corps of 
ceded to France the Spanish half of the two thousand territorial guards, com 
island of St Domingo , an acquisition posed of the natives of the countiy, and 
more emharassmg than valuable, m the paid by government , the immediate 
state of anarchy to which the precipi payment of two millions of francs for 
tate measures for the emancipation of the expenses of the war, various m 
the negroes had reduced that once demmtiesto the greatest euffeiers from 
flourishing colony In return, the Re its ravages , the removal of the seques 
public relinquished all its conquests m tration laid on the property of the emi 
Spam, and the ft ontiers of the two grants, and all those condemned by the 
states were fixed as before the com Revolutionary Tribuual , the tacit per 
mencement of hostilities The prmci mission to the people to retain then 
pal advantage gained to France by this aims, and an exemption from evuy 
treaty, and it proved in the end a moat kind of tax, levy, or requisition. On 
important one, was the command which their side, the Royalists engaged to 
it gave the government of tw o expen Bubmit to the laws of the Republic, and, 
©need and courageous armies, which as soon as possible, surrender their ar 
were forthwith transferred to the seat tilleiy There were aho secret articles, 
of war in the Alps, and powerfully con the exact nature of which has nevei 
tdbntodiothegreat achievements which been ascertained * but Charette and the 
*n the following campaign signalised the Royalist party always maintained, that 
progressof the army of Italy they contained an engagement on the 

24 During thewhole winter of 1794, part of the Convention, as soon as the 
the unconquerable Chareite ra ain tained, state Of public feeling would admit of 
With a few thousand men, the contest it, to restore the monarchy This treat}, 
in La Vendde The increase of the Re though not at the time embraced by 
publican forces, the diminution of his Stoffiet and the Chouans, was shortly 
o own followers, seemed only to augment after acceded to by them also. JSTine 
the resource® of hits courage Bo highly days after the signature of tin® treaty, 
was his perseverance prized, that Bn Charette and his ofttoemmode a tnum 
wawoff wrote with hi® own hand a let phal entry into Mantes, amidst the ac 
ter expressive of hi® admiration , and dAsaation® of the inhabitants Dis 
all the princes, of Europe looked to him charges of artillery announced the pas 
as the only man capable of restoring eage of the Loire, t}ie*weue of so many 
the royal cause. But after the fall of Republican atrocities, by the Royalist 
Robespierre, and the execution of Car hero, who was mounted ofl a splendid 
ncr more moderate ideas began to pre charger, dressed blue, u ith tlie Roy 
vail m the French government , and alist scarf, and a plumeof white feathers 
the Committee of Pttblie Salvation be- on his head Four of his lieutenants 
came weary of a contest apparently in- rode by his side, arrayed ut the same 
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marine i , which formed a striking con 
trast to the dress of the commissioners 
of the Convention, distinguished chiefly 
by the red cap of liberty 

22 But after the first tumults of pub 
lie joy had subsided, it became evident 
that the treaty w as a truce rather than 
a final pacification, and that the seeds of 
inextinguishable discord subsisted be 
tween the oppositepartiea The Royalists 
and the Republacauseach associated ex 
clusivelv with their own party The offi 
cers of Charette appeared at the theatre 
with the white cock ide, though he him 
self who had so often rivalled Coligny 
m war, surpassed him m prudence ami 
caution during peace Carefully avoid 
mg every menacing or hostile expres 
sion, he was yet reserved and circum 
Hpeet m his demeanour , and it was evi 
dent to all that, though anxious to avoid 
in immediate rupture, he had no con 
fidence m the continuance of the nc 
oommodation The members of the 
Committee of Public Salvation were 
impressed With the some conviction 
The answer they made to then friends, 
when pressed on the Bubjeot of the 
treaty, was — u We have little reliance 
on the submission of Charette , but we 
are always gaining time, and preparing 
the means of crushing him on the first 
symptom of a revolt ’ In truth, the 
lit publican pride had too good leaaon 
to be mortified at this titnty Con 
quel ors of all their other enemies, they 
weie yet seemingly humbled by their 
own, subjects and the peasants of La 
Vendee had extorted terms which the 
kings of Furope had in vain contended 
for It is painful to thmk that the re 
newal of hostilities m this district, lind 
its tragic termination, was owing to the 
delusive hopes held out by* and the ill 
judged assistance of, Great Blit am 

23 Induced* by the flattering ac- 
counts of the emigrants, the British 
government had long been making great 
preparation* for a descent on the west* 
era eofc&t of France, by a corps of those 
expatriated nobles whose fortunes had 
been rendeied all but desperate by the 
Revolution It* success appeared to 
them so certain, that all the terrors oi 
the law* against them could not jre* \ 
vent a large force fiom being recruited ! 


among the emigrants m Britain and 
Germany, and the prisoners of war m 
the British prisons lhe government 
judged, perhaps wisely, that, as the tx 
pected movement was to be wholly 
nationcfl, it would be inexpedient to 
give the command of the expedition to 
a British commander, or support it by 
any considerable body of Butish hoops 
The forces embarked consisted of six 
thousand emigrants in the pay of Gic it 
Britain, with^i regiment of df tillerymen 
from Toulon, and they earned with 
them eighty pieces of cannon, with all 
then equip iges and arms, and clothing 
for eighty thousand men Tliey # were 
divided into two corps , the first com 
manded by Puieaj e, whose representa 
tions had caused the adoption of the 
plan , and the second by the Count do 
Sombreuj 1 A third division of British 
troops was destined to support the two 
first, when they had made good then 
landing on the 1'iendi coast The 
command of the whole was given to the 
Count d Artois and great hopes were 
entertained of its success, not so much 
from the numei ical amount of the forces 
onboard as the illustrious names which 
the nobles bore, and the expected co 
operation of the Chouans and Y endeans, 
who had engaged, on the first appeal 
ance of a prince of the blood, to place 
eighty thousand men at his disposal 
24 The naval affnrs of the trench, 
on the western coast, had been so un 
fortunate as to promise every facility 
to the invading feme In winter the 
Brest fleet, in obedience to the positive 
orders ot government, put to sea , but 
its law and inexpenenoed crews were 
totally unable to face the tempests, 
which kept even the hardy veterans of 
Great Bntain in their harbours The » 
sqtiadi on was dispersed by a storm, five 
ships of the line Vere lost, and the re 
maihder so much damaged that twelve 
line of battle ships were alone able in 
June to put to sea This fleet, accom 
panied by thirteen frigates, surprised 
the advanced guaid of the Channel fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Com 
waliia, near Belle Isle, on the 7th June , 
but such Was jthe skill and intrepidity 
of the British admiral, that he sue 
eeeded in mamtommg a running fight 
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the whole day, and at length extricated 
his little squadron, v> ithout any loss, 
from the fearful odds by whn li it was 
assailed Six days afterwards. Lord 
Bndport, with fourteen ships of the 
line and eight frigates hove ift Bight, 
and, dffcer two days manceuvimg, suc- 
ceeded m compelling the enemy to en 
page. The Bntish admiral bore dowp 
in two columns on the hostile fie et, who, 
instead of ^waiting the contest, imme- 
diately fell mto confuaion^and strained 
evei > nerve to escape In the running 
fight three ships of the line were cap 
tnred by the British, and, if the wind 
had permitted all their squadron to 
take part in the action, there can be no 
doubt that the whole French fleet 
would have been taken or destroyed. 
As it was, they Were eo discomfited, 
that they crowded all sail till they 
reached the harbour of L’Orient, and 
made no attempt during the remainder 
of the season to dispute with the British 
the empire of the seas. 

25 This brilliant engagement having 
removed all obstacles m the way of the 
expedition, two divisions of the emi 
grants set sail, and on the 27th appeared 
in Quiberon Bay They immediately 
landed, to the amount m all of about ten 
thousand men, and made themselves 
masters of Fort Penthi&vre, which de 
fends tho entrance of the peninsula of 
the same name Encouraged by this 
success, they next disembarked all the 
immense stores and the train of artil 
lery, which were intended to equip the 
whole Royalist forces of tho west of 
France But dissensions immediately 
afterwards broke out between Prnsaye 
and d Homily, neither of whom was 
clearly invested with the supreme di 
erection, the former having the com 
maud of the emigrants, the latter of the 
British forces At the same time, a 
small force detached into the interior 
having experienced a Check, the troops 
were withdraw Into the peninsula and 
forts The Chouans, indeed, flocked 
in great numbers to the spot, and ten 
thousand of these brave irregulars were 
armed md clothed from the British 
lest , but it was soon discovered that 
their definitely mode of figh&hg yras 
altogether unsuited for cooperation 


with regular forces , and, on the first 
occasion on which they encountered 
the Republicans, they dispersed, leav 
mg the emigrants exposed to tho whole 
shock of the enemy This check was 
decisive of the fate of the expedition , 
the troops were all crowded mto the 
peninsula, lines hastily constructed to 
defend its entrance, and it was deter 
mined to remain on the defensive — a 
ruinous policy for an invading force, 
and which chu hardly fail of insuring 
its destruction. 

26 Meanwhile, an inconceivable de 
gree of agitation pi evaded m tho Mor 
bihan, and all along the western coast 
of France. The appearance of a tew 
vessels in the Bay of Quiberon, befoie 
the fleet arrived, filled the peasantry 
with the most tumultuous joy, without 
the aid of couriers or tdegi aphs, the m 
telligence spread m a few horn’s through 
the whole province , and five hundred 
thousand individuals, men, women, and 
children, spent the night round their cot- 
tages, too anxious to sleep, and expect- 
ing by every breeze further information 
One of their chiefs, d Allegri, embarked 
on board a fishing vessel, and reached 
Lord Cornwallis s vessel, from whom 
die received a liberal supply of powder, 
which was openly disembarked on the 
coast. Instantly the whole population 
was at work , every hand was turned 
towards the manufacture of the imple- 
ments of war 1 he lead was stript from 
the roofs of the houses and churches, 
and rapidly converted mto balls, the 
women ana children made cartridges , 
universal joy prevailed , the moment of 
deliverance appeared to be at hand. 
The intelligence of the disembarkation 
of the Royalist forces excited the ut 
most sensation through all France, and 
demonstrated what might have been 
the remit, if a powerful army capable 
of arresting the Republicans in the field, 
had been thrown mto the western pro 
vlnces, while its numerous bands were 
organised in an effective manner 

27 Hoche immediately took the most 
vigorous measures to face the danger 
Ills forces Were so disposed as to over 
awo Brittany, and stifle the symptoms 
of insurrection which manifested them 
selves ra that extensive district, while 
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he himself, having collected seven thou 
sand men, proceeded to the attick of 
the peninsula of Quibpron On the 7th 
Jul), he advanced in close columns to 
the lmes, and, after a smart action, 
diove the Rojahsts back in confusion 
to the inti enched camp which they had 
formed near Fort Pcnthifcvre Tins dis 
aster led to an open rupture between 
the emigrants and Chouan chiefs. Mu 
tually exasperated, they aocused each 
other of the had success of the opera 
tions, and many thousands of the ktter 
disbanded, and sought to escape from 
the peninsula. While vigour and reso 
lution thus characterised all the opera 
tions of the Republicans, disunion and 
misunderstanding paralysed the ira 
menso force which, under able and 
united management, might have been 
placed at the disposal of the Royalists 
The Royalist Committee at Paris, eithei 
ignorant of, oi dctei mined to counter 
act the designs of Puisaye on the coast, 
sent instructions to Charotte and tho 
Veudeans In Lower Poitou, to attempt 
no movement till the fleet appeared on 
his own shores He, in consequence, 
renewed his treaty with the Convention 
at the very time when the expedition 
was appearing off Quiberon Bay , and 
refused to accept the arms, ammum 
tion, and money which I ord Comwal 
lxs tendered to him, to enable him to 
act with eflect. At the very time when 
e\er> thing depended upon um|y of ac 
turn, and a vigorous demonstration of 
strength in the outset, the Royalists of 
Poitou, Anjou, Upper Brittany, and 
Maine, were kept in n state of inactivity 
by the Royalist Committee , while the 
emigrants and the peasants of the Mor* 
hihail, not a tenth part of the real force 
of the insurgents, sustained the whole 
weight of the Republican attack. 

28 The misery of the troops, cooped 
up m the camp, soon became extreme 
Eighteen thousand men found them- 
selves shut up in a comer of land, with* 
out tents or lodgings of any sort to prCM 
tect them from the weather, and the 
want of provisions aoon rendered it 
absolutely necessary to discover some 
means of enlarging the sphere of their 
operations In this extremity, Puis&ye, ; 
whose courage rose with the difficulties 


with which he was surrounded l esolvcd 
to maki an effort to raiBe the blockade 
He was the more encouraged to make 
tins attempt ftotn the amvil ot the 
third division of the expedition, under 
the Count de Sombreuil, with the best 
regiments of the Royalists, and beat mg 
the commission to himseli as command 
cr in chief of the v hole allied forces, 
t oi tho attempt, foui thousand Chou ms, 
under the command of Tintemac, were 
sent by sea to*the*pojnt of Src James, to 
attack the Republican mtienchments 
m rear, while Count Vauban, with three 
thousand, was despatched to Camac, to 
combine with him in the same object, 
and Puisaye, at the head of the mam 
body, assailed them m front. 

29 Notwithstanding the extensive 
line, embracing twenty leagues, over 
which this attack on the Republican 
mtrenchments was combined, it might 
have been attended with success, had 
not Tintemac, misled by orders received 
from the Royalist Committee at Pans, 
been induced, aftei landing, to move to 
Elvan, where he indeed destroyed a Re 
publican detachment, but was prevent- 
ed from taking any part m the decisive 
action which ensued on the peninsula. 
Meanwhile Vauban, repulsed at Camac, 
was compelled to re embark his tioops, 
and came back only m time to witness 
the rout of the mam body of the Royal 
ists. Puisaye, ignorant of these disas 
ters, marched out of his camp, at day 
break, oil the 16th, at the head of four 
thousand five hundred gallant men, 
and advanced towards the enemy The 
Republicans fell back at his approach 
to their mtrenchments , and a distant 
discharge of musketry made the Royal 
ists believe that Tintemac and Vauban 
had already begun the attack in the 
rear, and that the decisive moment waft 
come Full of joy and hope, Puisaye 
gave the signal foi the assault, and the 
emigrant battalions advanced with the 
utmost intrepidity to the foot of the re- 
doubts , but scarcely had they reached 
them, when several masked batteries 
opened a terrible fire of grape > a shower 
of musketry from above mowed down 
their ranks* while the strength of the 
works m fiont rendered any further 
advance impossible* The expected at* 
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tack m the real never appeared the 
Royalists were exposed done to the de 
structive fiie from the inti enckments, 
and, aftei sustaining it foi some time 
with firmness, Puis aye, seeing that the 
expect i d diversion had not taken place, 
gave the signal for 4 retreat. It was 
soon converted into a 1 out ba the Re 
publican cavxli}, which issued with 
fury out of the besiegers lines, and 
threw the retiring columns into disor 
der DTfemlh was k^led, and the 
Royalists weie driven back with such 
i ehemence to the fort on the peninsula, 
that, but for the fire of the British 
cruisers, the enemy would have entered 
it pell rnell with the fugitives 
30 This bloody repulse was a mortal 
stroke to the Royalists. Tmtemac, re 
turning from his unfortunate digression 
to Rlvm towards the scene of action, on 
the follow mg day, was encountered and 
killed, after the dispersion of his forces, 
by a light column of the Rt publicans 
On the same day Sombreuil disem 
barked his forces, but they arrived in 
the fort only m time to be involved in 
the massacre which was Approaching 
Hoche, resolved not to let the Royalists 
recover from then consternation, de 
tenmned to storm the fort by escalade, 
without going through a regular siege 
On the night of the 20th July, the Re 
publicans advanced m silence along the 
shore, while the roar of the waves, oc 
casioned by a violent wind, prevented 
the sound of their footsteps being heard 
in ijhe fort. A division, under Henaye, 
threw themselves into the sea, in order 
to get found the rocks on which the 
redoubts were erected, while Hoche 
himself advanced with themam body to 
escalade the ramparts in front. Menaye 
advanced id silence with the water up 
to the shoulders of his grenadiers, and, 
though WerasWaflbwed up by the 
waves, a sufficient number got through 
the perilous pass to ascend the rocky 
ascent of the fort on the Side nett the 
sea. Meanwhile the garrison, confident 
m their numbers*! was reposing in fan- 
cied security, when the sentinels on the i 
walls discovered a lohg moving shadow 
at the foot of the works* The alarm . 
was instantly given, the cannon fired 
on the living mass, and the soldiers of 
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Hothc, torn m pieces by the unexpect 
ed discharge, were falling into couiu 
sion, and preparing to fly, when a loud 
shout from the other Bide announced 
the success of the escaladiug party un 
del Menaye, and the flashes of the can 
non showed the tricolor flag flying on 
the highest part of tho fort. At this 
joyful sight the Republicans returned 
with fury to the charge, the walls weie 
quickly scaled, and the Royalists driven 
from their post with such precipitation, 
that a large park of artillery placed m 
one of the most advanced quarters was 
abandoned 

31 Meanwhile Pui say e and Vauban, 
who were awakened by the noise, m ode 
ineffectual efforts to rally the fugitives 
111 the peninsula. It was no longer pos 
sible Terror had seized < very heart , 
©migrants, Chouans, men and women, 
rushed in confusion towards the beach 
while Hoc lit, vigorously following up 
1ns success, was driving them before 
him at the point of the bayonet Ele\ en 
hundred brave men, tho remains of the 
emigrant legions, in vain formed their 
ranks, and demanded with loud cites 
to be led back to regain the fort Puis 
aye had gone on board the Butish 
squadron, m order to pui m safety his 
correspondence, which would have coin 
promised almost the whole of Brittany , 
and the young and gallant Sombreuil 
could only draw tip his little coVps on 
the lasfeextremity of the sand, while 
the surrounding waves were filled with 
unfortunate fugitives, striving, amidst 
loud cries and showers of balls, to gam 
the fishing barks which hovered near 
the shore. Many of these boats sank 
from the Crowds which fitted them, and 
seven hundred persons lost their lives 
m that way*- The British fleet, from 
the violence of the tempest, wae unable 
to approach the shore^^nd the remains 
of the emigrants were supported only 
by the fir© of a British corvette, which 
swept the beach At length the Be- 

t ubheans, penetrated with admiration 
t the noble coadutt of their enemies, 
called out to thorn to lay down their 
arms, and they should bo treated as 
prisoners of war , and Sombreuil, with 
generous devotion, stipulated that the 
lives of the soldiers should be Spared, 
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m id the (migrants allowed to cmbaik, 
without providing for hi» ovrn personal 
safet \ The capitulation was agreed to 
by liumbeit and the officers pit sent, 
though Hoche was not implicated m 
this agreement , and upon its conclu 
m ou m officer was despatched through 
tho femf, who With great difficulty 
1 1 ichcd tlie corvette, and stopped its 
destructive fire * 

32 The wretched fugitives, numbers 
of whom were women, who had crowd 
i d round this last band of then defend 
eis, now lushed in despair into the 
waves, deeming instant destruction pro 
fcrable to the lingering torments await 
mg them from then conquerors fiom 
the beach, the Republicans filed at tht u 
heads, while many of the Royalist offi 
ci.rs, m despair, fell on their swords, 
ai d others had then hands cut off in 
clinging to the boats, which were al 
ready loaded with fugitrv ey Though 
numbeis were drowned, yet many were 
saved by the skill and intrepidity of the 
boats of the British fleet who advanced 
to thur assistance One of the last 
which approached the Butish squadron 
contained the Duke of Levis, severely 
wounded Such was the multitude 
w Inch crowded the shore, that the boats 
were compelled to keep off* foi fear ot 
being sunk by the numbers w^ho rushed 
into them Appioach,* exclaimed 
the French to the boatmen , “ we ask 
you only to take up om commander, 
who is bleeding to death ” ®he on 
sign bearer of the regiment of Herviffy 
added, “ Only save my standard, and I 
die content ” with heroic self devotion 

* Humbert advanced with tho white flag 
and said aloud so as to be heard by the whole 
line t* y down your arms * Bur render the 
prisoners shall be spared * At the Same time 
he asked a inference with the Boyahst gen 
trill Sombrouil advanced, and after a few 
mmutcN conversation with the Republican 
returned to his owff troops and halted opt 
aloud that he had agreed on a capitulation 
with the general of the enomv Many of his 
offit ei a more accustomed to the tieaKhorj of 
the RenubUams* refused to trust to thUt pro- 
mises, and declared that they would rather 
fight it out to the last What 1 * said from 
broml ‘Mo sou hot bolh»\o the word of a 
Frenchman — Uu faith of tho Republic 
sms said bnadivy is sowell known to me 
that 1 will engage wo shall all bo sacrificed 
His prophecy prmed too true. I 

\ 0^ lit. 


tiny Imndfd up thru leader and stind 
ard, and returned to the Republic m 
fire, which speedily destroyed them 

33 Tallien, whom the Convention 
had sent down with lull powers, os, 
commissioner of government, to Quibe 
ron Ba^ , made an atrocious use of this 
victory and stained with ineffaceable 
disgrace the glorv of his triumph ovc i 
Robespierre In defiance of the verb il 
capitul it ion enteied into wiHi the Ro\ 
alists by Humbert and the officers en 
gaged m the comb it, he caused theemi 
grant pnsouers, eight hundred m num 
her, to be conveyed to Aui ay, where 
they were confined ju the churches, 
which hud been converted into tempo 
raiy pi isons , while he himBelf repaired 
to Pans, where, by a cruel report, lie 
prevailed upon the government to die 
l egard the c ipitulation, and bathe then 
hands m the blood of the noblest men 
m France “ The emigrants, said he, 
l< that vile assemblage of ruffians sue 
tamed by Pitt, those execrable authors 
of all our disaster, have been driven 
into the waves by the brave soldiers 
of the Republic , but the waves have 
thrown them back upon the sword cf 
the law In vain have they sent for 
ward flags of truce to obtain conditions, 
what legal bond can exist between us 
and rebels, if it be not that of \en 
geance and death ? * In pursuance of 
Hus advice, the Convention decreed 
that the prisoners should be put to 
death, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the brave Hoche, who exerted himself 
on the side ot mercy 

34 The unfortunate men were soon 
aware of the fate Which awaited them , 
and their conduct in the last extiefcuty 
reflected as much honour on the Roy 
alist, os their murder did disgrace on 
the Republican cause The ministers 
of religion penetrated into those aey 
lums of approaching death, and the 
Christian faith supported the last* hours 
of their numerous mmafc$s An old 
priest, cohered with rags and filth, one 
of the few who had escaped the sword 
of Hie Republicans, conveyed its cOjtt 
eolations to the numerous captives , 
and they joined with him m the last 
offices of lebgioru Their last payers 

0 
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were for their king, their country, and fered to escape by the indulgence of 
the pardon of their enemies To the the soldiers who were intrusted with 
executioners they gave the garments their massacre, and the humanity of 
which were still at then disposal Such the commissioner who succeeded Tal 
was the impression produced by the hen m the command. These atiooious 
touching spectacle, that even the Re scenes took place m a meadow near 
publican soldiers, who had been brought Auray, still held m the highest venera- 
up without any sort of religious lm tion by the inhabitants, by whom it is 
presaions, were moved to tears, and termed the field of martyrs.* 
joined, uncovered, m the ceremonies 35 The broken remains of the Quibe 
which they then, many of them, for ron expedition were landed m the Isle 
the first fame m th^r lives, had wit- of Houat, where they were soon after 
nesst d \\ hen brought before the mil joined by an expedition of two thou 
itary commission, Sombreuil disdained sand five hundred men from England, 
to make any appeal m favour of him which took possession of the Isle Dieu, 
self, but asserted m the most solemn and where the Count d’ Artois assumed 
terms, that the capitulation had guar the command. The insurgents of La 
anteod the lives of his followers , that Vendee, under Charette, fifteen thou 
but for a solemn promise to that effect, sand strong, marched m three columns 
they would have perished with arms to the Sables d Olonne to join the ex 
m their hands , that their death was pedition , but so lapid and decisive 
the work of executioners, not sol were the measures of Hoche, that they 
diera , and that their destruction was were soon assailed by a superior force, 
a crime which neither God nor man and compelled to seek safety by separ 
would pardon When led out to execu atmg in *he forest of Ai%enay Seve- 
tion, he 1 efused to have Ills eyes band ral partial insurrections at the same 
agod , and when desired to kneel time broke out in Bnttany, but, from 
down to receive the fatal discharge, want of concert among the Royalist 
replied, after a moment’s reflection, “1 chiefs, they came to nothing Soon 
will do so , but I bend one knee to mv after, the British expedition, not hav 
God, and another to my sovereign " mg met with the expected co opera 
The other victims who were brought tion, abandoned Isle Dieu, which was 
forward, insisted m such vehement found to be totally unseiviceable as a 
tertns on the capitulation, that the Re naval station, and returned with the 
publican officers were obliged to give Count d Artois, who evinced nuthei 
ih'm a respite, but the Convention spuit nor conduct m this ill fated eer 
refused to listen to the dictates of bu vice, reat Britain. Chaiette, in de 
mamty, and they were all ordered for spair at the departure of the expedi 
execution Seven hundred and eleven tion, said to the Count de Qugnon, who 
perished with a constancy worthy of a brought the intelligence, “Tell the pnn ce 
happier fate , the remainder were euf that you have brought my death war 

* The Republican authors of the valuable to blame these motives, or to justify tho men 
* History of the Revolution by Two Friends who returned to their native country as ro 
of liberty much to toeirfaoncmr, admit that bds, we incline to think that it would ha\e 
this violation of the capitulation at Quiberoo been better to declare these emigrants not to 
was indefensible We shall not inquire he Frenchmen and treat them as prisoners 
now say they with whom the truth lies, < of war ^HUioirt de la*ittwtution par Pa tx 
we shall Only take it for granted that the Amb dr* \a lHherii. xiv lift, 117 The Eng 
emgri* t knowing from the decrees the fate Ush historian peed feel no hesitation in con 
reserved for those taken with arms in their demnlag this cruel violation of a military capi- 
hawis, would not surrender without stipulat- mlation,eveawbenssici to have been unautho 
ing that their lives should be spared ; but thaP rised, because he will bkva Occasion to pass 
the general and the representative, #ho, a similar judgment on shad#* violations oi 
doubtless, Were not presents at the capital*- military conventions, oven when attended 
tnm did not look upon themselves as bound With less tragic eon»e<|uen<*a~hi the eases 
by it and thought that they ought rigorous* of&hwartmnberg'abrefch of the Convention 
ly to wry out the decrees* being moreover ■ of Dreaded, ivtfm ehar* i xxxit 1*7 and 
goaded by political rewas which called lb* of Nelson a violation or the Capitulation of 
«a example to be made Without wbfoiag Nap lm, c bap xxvit ft *8 $9 
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rant to day 1 am at the head of fifteen paper salaries Those who were star 
thousand men , to morrow I shall not tinned m foreign countries contrived, 
have fifteen hundred. Nothing remains indeed, by contributions upon the van 
for me but to fly, or seek a glorious quished, to supply the deficiency of 
death My choloe is made , I shall their nominal pay , and the luxury m 
perish with my arms m my hands * which they lived offered a strange and 
His indignation exhaled in a letter to painful contrast to the destitute situa 
the Count d’ Artois, in Which he openly tion of their brethren on the soil of 
accused him of cowardice But his po the Republic Jourdan had neither a 
sition was no longer tenable , he was bridge equipage to enable him to cross 
obliged to fly mto the interior From the Rhine, nor a sufficiency of horses 
that moment the affairs of the Royal to move hy artillery arm baggage , 
sets rapidly declined m all the western Kleber, m n out of Mayence, had not a 
provinces , the efforts of the Chouans quartei of the artillery or stores neces 
and Yendeans were confined to an m sary for the siege of the place Disci 
considerable guerilla w arfare , and this plme had relaxed with the long con 
was finally extinguished in the succeed tmucd sufferings of the soldiers, and 
ang year by the great army and able the inactivity consequent on such a 
dispositions of Hoche, whom the Du ec state of destitution had considerably 
tory invested, at the end of the cam diminished their military spirit. Mul 
paign, with the supreme command. It titudes had taken advantage of the re 
is painful to lefleet how different might laxation of authority following the fall 
hare been the issue of the campaign, of Robespierre, to desert and return to 
had Great Britain really put forth its their homes , and the government, so 
atiength in the contest, and, instead far from being able to bring them back 
of landing a few thousand men on a to their colours, was not even able to 
coast bristling with bayonets, sent levy conscripts in the interior, to sup- 
thirty thousand to make head against ply their place Many resorted to Pans, 
the Republicans, till Idle Royalists were where the Convention was happy to 
»o organised as to be able to take the form them into battalions, loi their 
field with regular troops own protection against the fury of the 

86 The situation of the armies on the Jacobins. Soon the intelligence spread 
northern and eastern frontiei remained that the deserters were undisturbed m 
the same as at the conclusion of the the interior , and this extended the 
last campaign , hut their strength and contagion to such a degree, that in a 
efficiency hid singularly diminished short time a fourth of the effective force 
during tho severe winter ail spring had returned to their homes. The 
which followed. Moreau had received soldiers thought they had done enough 
the command of the army of the north, for their country when they had re 
encamped m Holland , Jourdan, that pelled the enemy from its frontiers, and 
of the Sombre and Meuse, stationed on advanced its standards to the Rhine , 
tho Rhine near Cologne , Pichegro, the generals, doubtful of their author 
that of the army of the Rhine, cantoned ity, did not venture to take severe mea- 
from Mayence to btrasburg But all sures with the refractory, and thoso 
these forces were m a state of extreme who remained, discouraged by the loss 
penury, from £he fall of the paper of so great a number of their comrades, 
money in which their pay w&s received, felt that depression which is the surest 
and totally destitute of the equipments forerunner of defeat 
necessary for carrying on a campaign. 87 The Austrians, on the Other 
They had neithei caissons, horses, am* hand, having made the greatest efforts 
magazines , the soldiers were almost during the wmter to reinforce their 
naked, and even the generals frequently armiew&nd*not having as yet experi- 
in want of the necessaries of life, from enced any part of the exhaufticm which 
the failure of the eight francs a-mofith, ' extraordinary exertion had brought on 
m silver, which formed the mconsider the Republican forces, were in a much 
aide but necessary supplement to their better state, both in point, of numbers, 
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discipline, and equipment Including 
the contingents of Su ihia apd Bavaria, 
their forces on the Rhine had been 
laised to 150,000 men, while the 
French forces on the flame fiontici, 
though nominally amountingto 370,000 
men could only muster 145,000 m the 
field * And such v as the state of des 
titution of these forces, that the ca\ airy 
was almost completely dismounted 
and Jourdan could not move a few 
in vrehes frttaa his supplies until he got 
2o,0OO horses for the service of his 
artillery The Rhine, that majestic 
stream, so long the boundary ot the 
Roman empire, separated the contend 
mg armies from the Alps to the ocean. 
The Imperialists had the advantage 
arising from the possession of Mayence 
That bulwark of the Germanic Empue 
had “been put into the best possible 
state of defence, and gave the Allies the 
means of making an irruption with se 
cuntytipon the left bank Notwith 
standing this great advantage, such was 
the cbnaternaiioti produced by their 
former reverses, that they remained m 
active on the nght bank of the river 
till the end of June, when Marshal 
Bender, having exhausted all his means 
of subsistence, and seeing no liopo of 
relief, was compelled to surrender the 
important fortress of Luxembourg to 
the Republican generals. Ten thousand 
men, and an immense tram of artillery, 
on this occasion Ml into the hands of 
the vicfcom. 

3$ While the Imperialists were thus 
allowiugthe bulwarks the Lower Rhine 
to fall Into the hands of the enemy, the 
Prince Of Co«d<5, on the Upper Rhine, 


* The distribution of the Republican forces 
at the commencement or the campato wns 
as follows, Wnflmttvi troops, Osauctinfir the 
detachments end eicfc 5^ 

Xetolnirt 

/<*>« 0>rfima InelJlB, 

North, 67,910 »,Wft MX 

hatnbra and JteUMt *7 6|9 68,000 170,8 

UfiS 

sT,r- 
4§,4u. 

88 780 
42,060 
81,000 
28,000 

it 


Rhine audjloiallo. 
West 

Shores Of Brittany, 
Cherbeutg, 
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was engaged m a negotiation, by whu h 
he hoped to procure the frontier foi 
tresses of Alsace for the Bout bon pi nice*. 
This prince, whose little corps formed 
part of the left wmg of the Austrian 
army, was engaged m a coWespondence 
with the malcontents m Alsace, and 
from them he Rained that Piehegru 
v as not altogether inaccessible to nego 
tuition In fact, that illustrious man 
was, on many accounts, discontented 
both with his own situation and that 
of his country Like Domotmer and 
Lafayette, he had been homratruck 
by the atrocities of the Convention, and 
saw no hope of permanent amendment 
m the weak and disunited government 
which had succeeded it , while, at the 
same time, the state of destitution to 
which, iu common with all the armv, 
he was reduced by the fall of the as 
signats, m which then pay was received, 
rendered him discontented with a gov 
eminent which made such returns for 
great patriotic services During all 
the extremities of the Reign of Terror, 
Pichegru and his army, instead of obey 
ing the sanguinary orders of the Die 
tatora, had clone everything in their 
power to furnish the means of escape 
to their victims Ho had nobly refused 
to execute the inhuman decree, which 
forbade the Republican solders to make 
prisoners of the British troops. His sol 
diem, after the conquest of Hollaud, had 
set a rape example of discipline, and 
the sway he Lad acquired over them 
was such, os to prevent all the license 
and insubordination which had followed 
the conquest of Flanders hy the forces 
of Dumourier In these circumstances 
noting was more natural 01 laudable, 
than that the same general who had 
secured the independence of lue conn 
try by his arms, should strive to estab 
lish its internal prosperity by the u 
sto ration of a constitutional throne , 
and it is oertato that he engaged m a 
correspondence & ttto FfteCe of Condd 
ift>r thO attainment tlfcis pbjeot, The 
mmV&im histolilms allege that his 
fidelity was shaken by different mo 
t*ye* i that fbr pleasure was 

. retrained* by the elosdry nature of his 
w, which, although nominally four 
a month, wsXraality 
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only one hundred franc*, fiom the do allied forces, or to dnect lm irms to the 
preciation of the assignats, and that he reductic n of Mayence 
> it Ided to the offer of a marshal" e baton , 4 0 A1 irned by these suc< esses, the 

the govemment of Alsace, a pension of Austrian generals mide the most piu 
200,000 fiancs, the chateau and park dent dispositions which could have been 
of Chasnbord, and a million m silver adopted to arrest the enemy Clairfait, 
No decisive evidence has yet been pro unable, after the lo$s of Mannheim, to 
dueed on the subject , but it is certain defend the line of the Lahn, abandoned 
that, after six months consumed in his position on that nvei, and fell back 
mysterious communication, Pithegru behind the Maine , while Jourdan, fol 
bioko off the negotiation, and prepared lowing hja opponent, and Slaving a di 
to obey the orders of the Convention, vision befoiwhrenbreitstem, descended 
by commencing the campaign. into the nch valley of the Maine, and 

39 Wurmser, to whom the cabinet invested Mayence on the left bank of 
of Vienna had intrusted the command tin. Rhine, at the same time that 
of its forces on the Upper Rhine, rc Pjchegru was debouching from Mann 
mained till the beginning of September heim In these critical ciicumfitances, 
without making any movement Mu Clairfait displayed a degree of vigour 
tually afraid, the hostile armies occu and ability which led to tht most lm- 
pied the opposite banks of the Rhine, portant results. Reinforced by fifteen 
without attempting to disquiet each thousand Hungarian recruits, that able 
other Wurmser’s foicea, including gar- genei ol deemed himself m a situation 
iisdns, amounted to eighty thousand to resume the offensive Accumulating 
men , while those of Clairfait, including his forces on his own right, ho sue 
tht same species of force, weie ninety ceeded, by a skilful march, in turning 
six thousand. The formidable state of the French left, and forcing them to 
deft nee m which Mayence had been fall back into a situation where they 
pi iced, left no hope of reducing it with had him in then* fiont, and the Rhine 
out i regular wage , while a squadron of in their rear Jouidau was now m the 
gun boats on the Rhine gave the Allies most perilous position His commu 
tht command both of that stream and nicataons being thieatened, bw flank 
of the numerous islands which he on turned, and his real resting on a great 
iU Ikisoih Jourdan, having at length nver, exposedhia army to destruction in 
piocured the necessary bridge equipage, the event of defeat. To avert the catas 
prepaid! to cross the nver m the be trophe of the French army a century 
ginning of September On tlie 6th of before at Turin, when Marshal Margin 
that month he effected the passage with was totally defeated by Prince Fugene, 
out ai|y serious opposition, at Eichel no other course remained but to raise 
camp, Neuwied, and Eusaeldorf, and the siege of Mayence, and fall with his 
competed the garrison of the latter whole forces on Cbnrfoit, who was now 
town to capitulate After repulsmgjdhe in communication with Wurmsei, or to 
Austnan corps m that vicinity, head- abandon all his positions, and recroas 
vanned slowly towards Lahn, and estab* the Rhine The disorganised state of 
lished himself on that stream a fort- his army rendered the former project, 
night afterwards Meanwhile Fichegru, afterwards so abfy piactised by Hapo 
m obedience fco*the orders^of govern Icon before Mantua, Impracticable , and 
ment, crossed the U pper Rhine at Mann therefore he commenced bis retreat, 
heim, and, by the terrors of a bom- It was conducted m the utmost confu 
bardment, compelled that important sion , cannon, men, and horses amyed 
city—- one of the pnncipal bulwarks of pell mell at the bridges ovei the Rhine, 
Oejrtnany*— to capitulate This unex and hardly fifty men of any Corps were 
pected event threatened to Change the to be found together when they regained 
fortune of the war, for Piehegru, now the left bank The loss m mm was 
securely based on the Rhine, seemed inconsiderable, bht the moral sense 
equally ih a situation to combine with quenoea of the retrograde motefcaent 
Jourdan for a general attack on the were equivalent ion severe defeat* Had 
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Clairfaitbeen aware of the circumstance* measures of the Austrians were so well 
a great and decisive blow might have taken* that the French found themselves 
been stiuik for General Mareeau, to assailed in all quarters at once they 
whom the blockade of hhrcabreitstein made for some time an obstinate de- 
had been intrusted* having burned his fence in the second line , but at length* 
flotilla when he raised the siege, some perceiving that they were turned by 
of the burning vessels were earned other foreea, which had crossed below 
down by the stream toNeuw led, where Mayence* they fell into confusion, and 
they act Are to the bndge established fled in all directions Their loss m this 
at that place* which was speedily con brilliant affair was three tjhopml meu, 
Burned Kltfoer, with ^wenty five thou aud^ they were deprived, gj^pUitoti, 
sand men who had not as Jet repaseed* of |fis whole artSlfefcq^ and 

was now in a desperate situation hut, stored, which they With 

fortunately for him, the Allies wereSgUo so much care for the s&ge of the bul 
rant of the accident, and Ciairfaiijabout wark of Germany i 
the salne time relinquished 42. This attack on of Clair- 

and drew his forces towar^^^Sace, fait was combined with other opera* 
where he meditated opera pm which tions along the Whole line* from Cob 
soon produced the most sjHSftaat re leutz fcq Mannheim On the same day 
suits. V on which it took place, an island, which 

41 Suddenly abandoning the pursuit the Republicans had fortified a league 
of the Fieuth left wing, this intrepid above Cobleutz, wascaptured, with two 
general turned by forced marches to battalions which composed itsgainsOn* 
Mayence, at the head of a chosen corps* tad by this success, whith reudeied the 
and at daybreak on the following morn evacuation of the lite de pont of Neu 
mg ubuea out by several columns to at- wied unavoidable below Mayence, they 
tack the lines erf circurn filiation which were entirely driven to the left bank of 
were still in the handset the Republicans the river At the same time, Wurmser 
on the left bank of the river These hues, attacked and earned the Mtedepotti 
the remains of which still excite the ad- erected by Pichegru on the Nectar , 
miration of the traveller, were of lm and this success, coupled with the gi eat 
mense extent, and required an army for blow struck by Churfait, compelled 
their defence The French army had Pichegru to retire behind the Pfrim, 
been engaged for* a year m their con which was not accomplished without 
structiou, and they were garrisoned by the utmost confusion. The small num 
thirty thousand men. The secret of the her of troop which Clatrlait had brought 
march of the Imperial army had been to the left bank of the Rhine, alone 
so well preserved, that the besiegers saved the Republicans on this occasion 
were first apprised of their arrival by from the greatest disasters. Pichegru 
the sight of the formidable columns had left a garrison ten thousand strong 
which advanced to aim m their intrench in Mannheim, and the position which 
meats. The Imperialists advanced in he had occupied enabled him to com 
¥ three columns, and m admirable order, mumcate with the {dace by his right 
to the assault , and Such was the con flank. Despairing of being able to ef 
stemation of the Republicans, that they feet its reduction as long as this com* 
abandoned the first hue almost without muaication was preserved open, the Au# 
opposition* An event of that desenp* falsa* resolved to dislodge the French 
tton is generally decisive of the result from their position. For this purpose 
in the defence of lntrenchmenta, because Clairfoit was reinforced with twelve 
the defenders are thunderstruck by see* thousand men from the army of the 
lug their redoubts forced in any quarter, Upper Rhine, and he immediately made 
mid, instead of thinking of driving back preparations for an attack. It took 
the enemy as in the open field, in gen place oat the following day , and, after 
ejrel give over *11 for Wt, And betake m obstinate mfatence,tlm R^ 
tfammlrw u a precipitate fUghfa Be were compelled to abandon the Ime of 
it proved on the present occasion. The the P&faa, and behind ttyhlfr* 
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bach, leaving Mannheim to its own re Mediterranean, and at L’ Orient, that 
sources. nothing more of consequence took place 

43 While these important events at sea during the remamdei of the year 
were going forward on the Upper Rhine, The British availed themselves of their 
Jourdan, with his defeated and dis maritime supremacy to make them 
couraged force, was suffering the most selves masters of the important station 
cruel perplexity on the Lower His of the Cape of Good Hope, which sur 
army was with difficulty reorganised, rendu ed to Sir James Craig on the 16th 
and put m a condition for active ser of September Unable to act m large 
vice , and the Directory having mean-* squadrons, the French confined them- 
while succeeded to the helm of affairs, selves to xnero predatory expeditious , 
Cm not transmitted to him the most and the vast Ixtent of the British com 
pressing orders to advance to the sue merce affoided them an ample field for 
oour of Mannheim, which was now se this species of warfare, from which, to- 
verely pressed by the Austrians At * ards the close of the yeai, they de- 
length, towards the end of November, rived great gams • 

he put himself m motion at the head of 45 By the result of thiscampaign the 
forty thousand men, and advanced to Allies gained considerable advantages 
the Nahe, in the midst of the most The career of Fiench conquest was 
dreadful weather But all his efforts checked, the Republican soldiers driven 
were m vain The central position t>f with disgrace behind the Rhine , and 
Cburfait and W urmser both covered the while the Imperial forces, so lately dia- 
siege ot Mannheim and prevented the heartened and desponding, were press- 
junction of the Republican tumies , the ing forward with the energy of conquest, 
defiles by which a communication could their opponents, distracted and dia- 
ls av© been maintained were all in the orderly, had lost all the spirit by which 
hands of the Imperialists , and after se they were formerly animated The 
veral unsuccessful attacks, Jourdan was movements of Clairfait and Wunnser 
obliged to full back, leaving Mannheim proved that they had profited by the 
to its fate That strong fortress, with example of their adversaries Their 
a gain son of nine thousand men, capi tactics were no longer confined to a war 
tulated at the same tame to 'S V urznser of posts, or the establishment Of a cor- 
This impoitant event was decisive of don over an extensive line of country, 
the fate ot the campaign W urmser, but showed that they were aw are of the 
now relieved from all apprehensions as value of an interior line of operations, 
to his communications, brought hie and of the importance of bunging an 
whole forces to the left bank of tile overwhelming force to the dtcisive 
Rhine, and drove back Pichegru to the point. By adopting these principles, 
lines of the Queieh, and the neighbour they checked the caieer of conquest 
hood of Landau, while Clairfait pressed restored the spirits of their troops, and 
Jourdan so severely, that he began to not only counterbalanced the disad 
construct an intrenched camp at Traer* vantage of inferior numbers, but m- 
baoh, with a view to secure his passage dieted severe losses upon their adver* 
overthe Moselle In this disastrous state Banes. This result was the natural ef 
it was with the Utmost joy that he re feet of the continuance of the contest, 
ceived a pi o position from the Auatn- The energy of a democracy is often for- 
ons, who, as well as their opponents, midable during a period of popular ex- 
were exhausted with the fatigues of the ciiement, and is capable of producing* 
campaign, for a suspension or arms dur* unparalleled exertions for a limited 
mg the winter, in virtue of which a' period, but it seldom succeeds in mam- 
line of demarcation was drawn between taming p lasting contest with a regular 
the contending parties, and both armies and organised government The efforts 
were put mto winter-quarters mi the of the populace resemble the Spring of 
left bank of the Rhine. a wild beast , if the first buret fails, 

44. The French marine was so com? they rarely attempt a second* During 
pletely biokeu by the dway^mn m the | the* invasions of 1795 and 17H the 
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French nation was animated with an of the war might have been achieved, 
extraordinary spmt, and urged to the and security from aggression affoided 
defence of their country by every mo to the neighbouring powers These ob 
tne which can sway a people, But jects were not the forcing of an unpo 
their efforts, how great soever, after a polar dynasty upon France, oi of a ty 
time necessarily and rapidly declined ramhcai government upon its people, 
I*y the prolongation of the contest they but the compelling it to retire within 
Lid exhausted the means ot longer those limits \shich tue consistent with 
maintaining war, the vehemence of the peace of Europe, and gi up its 
their exertions, and the tyranny by attempts to propagate its 1 evolutionary 
v, hich thejtwere called forth, rendered principles in othei states Had Prussia, 
impossible that thVy Amid be con instead of weakly deserting the alliance 
tmueiL The nation, Accordingly, which in the beginning of 179 r >, sent a bun 
had twelve hundred thousand men on dred thousand men to the Rhine, to 
toot during the invasion of 1 794, could support the Augti lan troops , had Groat 
not iimstei a third of the number in the Britain raised three hundred thousand 
following campaign , and the victor of soldiers, instead of a hundred and 
Hcurus, within a yeai after his tn twenty thousand, and sent eighty thou 
uruph, was compelled to yield to an m sand native British to Flandeis, instead 
ierior enemy of five thousand emigrants to Qmberon 

46 Nothing also is moie remarkable Bay, no one can doubt that, m the 
than the compaiatively bloodless char state of exhaustion in which France 
ractei of the war up to this period. The then was, the Republic would have 
battle of Jamappes, which surrendered been compelled to abandon all its con 
I landers to jDiimouner , that of Nor quests. The moment her armies were 
wmde, which restored it to the Im forced back from foreign state**, and 
perialists , that of Fleams, which gave thrown upon thur own resources— the 
it back to the Republicans, were all moment that wai was prevented from 
concluded at a cost of leas than five maintain mg war— the weakness ans 
thousand men to the vanquished , and mg fiom financial embarrassments and 
the loss sustained by the French in the blighted industry would Lave become 
storming of their lines before Mayence, apparent , the decrepi tude of age would 
which decided the fate of the German at once have f dlen on the exhausted 
campaign, was only three thousand state. The great error of the Allies, 
men whereas the loss of the Austn and, above all, of Great Britain, at this 
ans at Asperu was thirty thousand , period, was, that they did not make 
that of the Russians at Borodino, forty sufficiently vigorous efforts at the com 
thousand , that of Wellington’s army at mencement , and thought it enough, in 
Waterloo, twenty two thousand , and a struggle with the desperate energy of 
out of seven thousand five bundled na a revolutionary state, to exert the mo 
tive British who conquered at Albuera, derate strength of an old and method 
not two thousand were tmwounded at ical warfare Nothing is so ill judged, 
the conclusion of the fight So much in such a situation* as the niggardly 
* more desperately diddhe parties fight conduct which prolongs a contest by 
as the contest advanced , so much spending fifty millions more at its com 
more vehement were the passions ex meneemeut, Great Bntutt might have 
cited in ite later Stages * and so much saved five hundred millions, by send- 
more terrible was the struggle when ing an army worthy of herself to the 
the Republicans, instead of the hike- Continent in 1795, she might have then 
warm soldiers of the south, met the Achieved the triumph of 1615. It was 
sturdy inhabitants of t^e north of to this period of lassitude and financial 
Europe embarrassment, necessarily consequent 

17 Everything, therefore, canspfoes upon a series of extraordinary revolu 
to indicate that, % a concentrated and tionary exertions, that Mr Pitt always 
vigorous effort, after the first burst of looked for the sucoessful termination of 
£ i each patriotism was over, the objects the war Possibly, even with the slight 
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efforts which alone weie then thought 
piacticablc by this country, his expect 
it ions might have been realised before 
many yeais had elapsed, if the ordinary 
couise of human affairs had continued 
But the hand of fate was on the cur 


tain , a new era was about to open on 
human aflans, and a resistless impuLe 
to be given for a period to French am 
bition by the genius of that w ondortul 
man who has since chained the histoiy 
ut Europe to his own biogiaphy 


CHAPTER XIX 

FKEbCH REPUBLIC — FROM THE FVLI OF KOJ3ESI 1LRRE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE DIRECTORY 

1 “It is a sad calamity, * says Jeremy for Jus lod, and confesses the mercies 
Taylor, “ to see a kingdom spoiled, and of the Lord in making the smoke to be 
a church afflicted, the pnests slam with changed into fire, and hs anger into 
the sword, and the blood of nobles merc\ ’ 

mingled with cheaper sand religion 2 Never were these truths more 
in ado a cause of trouble, and the best strongly exemplified than m France 
lmn most cruelly persecuted , govern during the progress of tho Revolution 
ment turned, and laws ashamed, judges, hauli successive convulsion find daik 
decreeing in feai and covetousness, and ened the political atmoepheie Anguish 
the ministers of holy things setting and suffering mcessanth increased, vir 
themselves against aU that is sacred tue and religion seemed banished from 
And what shall make recompense for the earth , relentless cruelty reigned 
this heap of son own, when God shall triumphant The bright dawn of the 
send such swords of fire* Even the monung, to which bo many millions 
mercies of God which shall then be had turned m thankfulness was soon 
made public, whin the people shall overcast and darkness dcepei than 
have suffered for their sms For so I midnight overspread the woild “But 
have known a luxuriant vine swell into thei e is a point of depiction in hum in 
irregular twigs and bold excrescences, affairs,” says Hume, “from which the 
aud spend Itself in leaves and little change is necessarily for the better ' 
rings, and afford but little clusters to This change is not owing to any oscil 
the wm© press , but when the lord of latum between good and evil, in the 
the vine had caused the dressers to out transactions of the world, but to the 
the wilder plant, and make it bleed, it reaction which is always produced by 
grow temperate in its vain expense of long continued suffering, and the pro 
useless leaves, and knotted into fail end vision made by nature for tho correc 
juicy bunches, ©and made account of turn of vicious institutions by the con 
that loss of blood by the return of fruit, sequences which they produce Wfier 
It is thus of an afflicted kingdom cured ever the tendency of institutions is 
of its surfeits, and punished for its erroneous, an under cm rent begins to 
sms , it bleeds for its long riot, and u? flow, destined to open men’s eye# to 
left ungovemed for its disobedience, then imperfections, when they become 
and chastened for its wantonness , and destructive, ft overwhelms them* The 
when the sword hath let forth the m result of the conspiracy of Robespierre 
rupted blood, and the fire hath purged and the Municipality proved that this 
the rest, then it enters into the double point had been reached under the 
joys of restitution, and gives God thanks Iteign of Terror On all former occa- 
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eions since the meeting of the States 
Genet al, the party which revolted 
against the constituted authorities had 
been victoi ions , on that it was van 
<jmshed The Committees of the As 
ecmbly, the subsisting government 
crushed a conspiracy headed by the 
powuful despot who wielded the revo 
lutiouary eneigy of France, and who 
was still supported bj the temble foi ce 
of the faubourgs, which no former 
authonty hod been dble{p withstand 
This single circumstance demonstrated 
th it the revolutionary movement had 
reached its culminating point, and that 
the opposite principles of order and 
justice were beginning to resume their 
sway From that moment the anarchy 
md passions of the people subsided, the 
storms of the moral woild began to be 
stilled, tlnough the receding darkness 
the ancient landmarks began dimly to 
appear and the sun ol he i\ en at length 
broke through the clouds which envcl 
oped him 

* JDefluit Baxifl agitatus humor 
Ck isccduut venti iugruntyuo nubes 
hi nuuax (uam sic \oluore) pont«> 

Dmla recirmbit* 

3 An interesting episode in the an 
Hals of the Revolution occurred in the 
prisons during the contest which pre 
ceded the fall of the ivranl I 1 xom the 
agitation and cnee in the streets, the 
captives were aware thit a popular 
uaoiement was impending, and a re 
new a] of the massacres of 2d Septem 
bei was anticipated fiom the frantic 
multitude Hennot had been heard 
in the Place du Cai rousel to pronounce 
the ominous woids, “ We must purge 
the prisons, ’ The sound of the q&ntmft 
and the tocsin made them imagine that 
their last hour had arrived, and they 
embiftced each other with tears, ex 
claiming, “We are all now eighty years 
of age l After two hours of breathless 
aimetv, they heard the decree of the 
Convention ened through the streets* 
which declared Robespierre hon la taf, 
smd by day bi Oak intelligence |mved 
that he was overthrown The trans 
ports which ensued may be imagined, 
ten thousand prisoners were relieved 
from the prosper of instant death. In 
one chamber, a female prisoner, who- 


[CIIAP XIX. 

was to have been brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal that very day, 
was made acquainted with the mtelli 
gence, by means of signs, from a woman 
on the sti eet, before she ventured to 
give public demonstration of her joy, 
her name became afteiwaids memor 
able — it w as JosmnNE Bfauharnais, 
futuro Erupt ess of Fiance 

4 The trauspoits were the same 
through all Fi mce The passengers 
leapt fiom the public conveyances, 
embraced the bystanders, excl tuning, 
“My fi lends, rejoice! Robespierre is no 
moi e , the tigers are dead 1 ” Two hun 
died thousand captives in the pusons 
throughout the country were freed fi om 
the teiror of death , three hundred 
thousand tiembling fugitives issued 
from their retreats, and embraced each 
other with frantic joy on tho public 
roads An epitaph designed for his 
tomb ex pi eased m powerful language 
the public opinion on the consequence 
of prolonging his life 

4 Passant ’ tie pleuro point son sort, 

Car * U \ lvalt tu s*-nus morL * 

No words can convey an idea of the 
impression which the ovei throw of 
Robespierre produced m Furope The 
ardent and enthusiastic in every conn 
tiy had hailed tho beginning of the 
French Revolution as the dawn of a 
bnghtei day m the political world, and 
in proportion to the warmth ol tltur 
anticipations had been the grit vousuess 
of their disappointment at the temble 
shades by winch it was so eaily over 
cast. The fall of the tyrant revived 
those hopes, mid put an end to those 
apprehensions. The moral laws of ha 
ture were felt to be Btill in operation , 
the tyranny hod only existed till it had 
purged the world of a guilty race, and 
then it was itself destroyed. Ihe 
thoughtful admired the wisdom of Pro 
vidence, which had made the wickedness 
of men the instrument of then own 
destruction ; the pious beheld m their 
fell an immediate manifestation of the 
Divine justice. “ The dawn,** it has 
been not less eloquently than justly said, 
“of the orotic summer day after the 

* “Passenger! bewail net hJt fete, 

For had he lived, thou hadst died 
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arctic winter night , the great unsealing 
of the w afcei a , the awakening of animal 
and vegotable life the sudden softening 
of the au , the sudden blooming of the 
flow ex a , the sudden burbtmg of whole 
forests into verduie, is but a feeble type 
of that happiest and most genial of re 
volutions, —the Revolution of the 9th 
Thcnmdoi * 

5 The Revolution of 9th Thermidor, 
however, was by no means, as is com 
monly supposed, at least m its first 
stiges, the reaction of virtue against 
wickedness It was the effort of one 
set of assassins, threatened with death, 
against another The leaders of the 
revolt in the Convention which over- 
threw the central government, BiJlaud 
Vareivnea, Gollot d Heibois, Fouchd, 
Amar Bai&ie, w are no better, but in 
many respects worse, than Robespierre 
and St Just. Equally unscrupulous 
in the means they employed, equally 
bloody m the executions they ordered 
they were far more selfish in their ob 
jects and more despicable m their eba 
ractera. With them the Revolution 
was not, as with Itobespieire, a deaper 
ate and sanguinary struggle foi the hap 
piness of man, in which all its supposed 
enemies inquired to be destroyed, it 
was merely an engine for advancing 
thur private fortunes. They conspired 
ag uu« t him, not because they hated his 
system, but because they perceived it 
was about to be directed against them 
selves Little amelioration of the state 
government was to be expected from 
theh exertions. It was public opinion, 
clearly and energetically expressed after 
the fall of the Committee of Public Sal 
vation, which compelled them to revert 
to the path of humanity But this 
opinion was n resistible , it forced itself 
upon persona the most adverse to its 
principles, and finally occasioned the 
destruction of the very men who, for 
their own sake*, had brought about the 
first resistance to the reign of blood 

6 The Convention had vanquished 
Robespierre by means of a unanimous 
effort, headed and directed by the com 
mittees , but this revulsion of public 
feeling proved too strong for the com 

* Macauuay, in review of the Jfrmwi* of 
Banana, Edinburgh Mttfm 


mittees themselves The charm of the 
Decemvirai government was broken 
when its head was destroyed On the 
day alter the fall of Robespierre tlieie 
were but two parties m Pans — that of 
the committee, who stiove to maintain 
the remnant of their power, end that 
of the liberators, who labomed to sub- 
vert them. Every day bi ought forth 
a new proof of the vehement revulsion 
of public feeling In the Thd&tre Fran 
gais the bust of MJiat was pulled down 
and bioken to pieces amidst loud ap 
plause His bones were ejected from 
the Panthoon, and cast mto a common 
sewer The picture of his death, w bich 
hung in the hall of the Convention, was 
removed, and the savage inscriptions 
provoking to blood, with which the 
walls of the city had been covered, were 
effaced. The party by whom these 
changes weie urged on, was from the 
first distinguished by the name of 1 her 
mtdonans , from the day on which their 
triumph hod been achieved Talhen 
was at their head, and they soon pum 
bered among their supporters all the 
generous youth ot the metropolis The 
party of the committees was paralysed 
by the fall of the Municipality of Pans, 
sixty of the most obnoxious members 
of which had been executed the day 
after the death of Robespierre Their 
influence arose only from the possession 
of the machinery of government, and 
the vigour of some of their members, all 
of whom saw no safety to themselves 
but in the maintenance of the revolu 
tionary government. Billaud V amines, 
Collet d* Herbois, Bai ere, V adier, Amar, 
and Carnot, constituted a body mflu 
enced by the same pnnciples, and cap- 
able of maintaining their authority in 
the most difficult circumstances. But 
after the counter revolution of the 9th 
Therm idoi, the current of public opin- 
ion soon became irresistible, and they 
weie impelled, in spite of themselves^ 
into measures of humanity 
► 7 The Therimdonans were composed 
of the whole centre of the Convention, 
the remhant of the Royalists, and the 
survivors of fhe party of Banton* Boiasy 
d Angles, Sieyea, C&mbaefota, ClnSmer, 
Thib&udeau, from the moderate party, 
napged themselves hands Talhen* Fr$* 
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ron, Legendre, Ban as, Bourdon do 1 Oise sitting of three or fom hours , the m 
Rovfere, and others, who had followed hum in stopping of any defence , the- 
the colours of Douton Porn of this signatuie by the judges of blank sen 
party were chosen to leplace the exe ten cos of condemnation, to be aftei 
uited members of the Committee of wards filled up with any names by the 
Public Salvation, and soon succeeded oleiks , and the atrocious celerity of the 
m model atmg its sanguinary measures condemnations After a long pieces* he 
But great caution w*t necessity in ef whs condemned, and fourteen juijmen 
fectmg the change The T tcobins weie of the Tnbuual aloiig with him The 
still powerful hom then uumbeft, then sentence bore among other charges, 
disoiplme^aud their connection with tho “having, under colour of legal judg 
affiliated societies throughout France , mezit, put to death an innumerable 
and the r earl} support of the Bevolu crowd of French citizens of every age 
tion identified them in the eves of the and sex u The indignation of the po 
populace With its fortunes Hence tho pul ate was strongly m nufested when 
Tli^midonansdid not venture at first to they were led out for execution , cuts, 
measure their strength with such anta groans, and applauses broke from the 
gonists, and four days after the death of crow d as they pasbed along The som 
Robespierre the sittings of that terrible bre, severe air of Fouquier especially 
dub were resumed But so vehement attracted notice , he maintained an uu 
was the cunent of public opinion, so daunted aspect, and answered the le 
dreadful had been the general suffering proaches of the people by nomcal le 
under the Reign of Terror, that the marks on the dearth of pi ovibioivh under 
fi lends of clemency daily gained acces which they laboured 
sionsof strength. On the 27th July, the S) The next meabitres of the Conven 

seventy three members of the Assembly, tion were of a humane tendency The 
who had protested against the violence law of 22d Pminal against suspected 
of 31st May, were brought forth from persona, was repealed, and though the 
puson, and joined their liberators Revolutionary Tribunal was continued, 
8 The two parties were not long m its forms weie u modelled, and its ven 
measuring their strength after their geance directed in futuie chiefly against 
< onmion victory Borcre, on the part the authors of the former cilamities 
of the Committee, proposed on the 30th The captives were gradually liberated 
July, that the Re\ olutionary Tribunal from confinement, rind instead of tin 
should be kept up, and that Fouquier fatal chariots which formerly stood at 
Tmville should continue to act as pub the gates of the prisons, crowds of joy 
he accuser At his name a murmur of ous citizens were seen receiving w ith 
indignation arose m the Assembly, and transport their parents or children, 
hrdron, taking advantage of the gene- restored to their aims. Agree ibly to 
ml feeling, exclaimed, “ I propose that the advice formerly given by Danton 
we at length purge the earth of that and Camille Desmoulins, they were not 
monster, and that Fouquier he sent to all discharged at once, but weie gradu 
hek up in hell the blood which fie ally liberated from the jails, and all at 
has shed ” The proposal was earned length restored to their friends At the 
by acclamation Bark e endeavoured tnd of two months, oht of ten thousand 
to maintain the tone of authority which suspected persons, not one remained m 
ho had so long assumed , but it was too the prisons Of Pins The efforts of 
late He was obliged to leave the t n the Jacobins to prevent the discharge 
bune, and the defe*4*of the Committee of the persons confined in prison in 
was apparent Th6 trial of this £reat *the departments, whom they designated 
criminal took place with extraordinary as all aristocrats, were very great , but 
formality, and m the most public man the numerous and heart-rending de 
ner, before the Revolutionary Ti lbunai tails of the massaci ea which were ir&ns 
It developed all the injustice and Op nutted to the Convention, from every 
pression of that iniquitous court the part of the country, overwhelmed Ail 
trial of sixty oi eighty prisoners in one opposition. Among the rest* oue re* 
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hted by Merlin de Thaonville excited 
particular attention. It was an order 
-signed by a man named L&fevro, an ad 
jut ant geneial, addressed to, and exc 
*utod by, a Captain Mace, to drown it 
Ptumboeuf forty one persons , of whom 
one was an old blind man seventy six 
years of age, twelve w ere women of dif 
ferent ages , twelve gills below twentv 
yeai & , fifteen children, of whom ten 
were between five and ten years of age, 
md five still at the breast The order 
was touched m these terms and wan 
rigidly executed ‘It is ordered to 
Peter Macd, captain of the bug Destiny, 
to put ashore the woman Bidet, and the 
remainder of the piecechng list shall be 
taken to the heights of Blick Petei, 
and thrown into the sea, as rebels to 
the law This operation concluded, ho 
v ill return to his post ’ 

1 0 The imprudent zeal of one of their 
party, however, soon convinced the 
Thtnmdomns how necessary it was to I 
proceed with caution m the counter 

i evolutionary measures. Without any 
general concert with his friends, Le 
cmntie denounced BiUaud, Collofc, and 
Lai oi e, of the Committee of General 
Safety, and Vedior A mat, and Voli 
land, of that of Public Salvation, m the 
National Assembly This measure was 
premature, it alarmed the fi lends of 
the Revolution, and was almost unam 
xnously i ejected. But foi the strong 
feeling against the foimer government 
which existed m Pans, this defeat 
might have been fatal to the friends of 
humanity, and restored the Reign of 
Terroi 

11 By tlio advice of Madame de 
Foutonay, the beautiful mistress, and 
afterwards the courageous and eloquent 
wife of Tallin, the Thermidonaus 
■called to their support the youth of 
the metropolis-yinen at ap age when 
genet oub fueling is strong, and selfish 
ness weak, and -whose minds, unwarp 
ed by the pi ejudices or passions of 
formal years, had expanded during, 
the Worst hoi 101 s of the Revolution 
They soon formed a powerful and lit 
trepid “body, ever ready to combat the 
efforts of the Jacobins, and confirm the 
order which was beginning to prevail 
Composed of the most respectable ranks 


m Pans, they almost all numbered a 
parent or l elation among the victims 
of the Revolution, and had imbibed 
the utmost horroi it its sanguinary 
excesses To distinguish themselves 
fi oin the populace, they wore a parti 
cular dress, called the Costume a la Vtc 
time, consisting of a robe Without i 
collar, expressive of then connection 
with those who had suffered by tho 
guillotine Instead of arms, they bore 
short clubs loaded with leadj and were 
known by thAiame of La Jcimcsse Do 
rie They prevailed over the Jacobins 
at the Palais Royal, where they had 
the support of the shopkeepers of that 
opulent quarter^ but were worsted in 
the gardens of the Tuilenes, where the 
vicinity of the club of their antagon 
ists lendeied revolutionary influence 
predominant Thai contests with the 
democrats were incessant , on the 
streets, in the theatres, in the public 
walks, they were ever at their post, 
and contributed by their exertions, m a 
most signal manner, to confirm and di 
rect the public mini In revolutions, 
the great body of mankind are gene 
lolly inert and passive , the lead speed 
lly falls mto the hands of those who 
have the boldness to take it 

12 These contests between the two 
parties at length assumed the most nn 
port int character The whole of Pans 
became one vast field of battle, m which 
the friends of humanity, and the sup 
porters ot ten oi, strove for the mastery 
of the Rt public But public opinion 
pronounced itself daily more strongly 
in favour of the Thermidonan party 
Billaud Vamines declared in the Jaco 
bin Club — 'The hon sleeps, but his 
wakening will be teinble This de* 
olaiafcton occasioned the greatest agita 
tion in Pam , and the cry was universal 
to assault the dub of the Jacobins. Tho 

the troops* of the Jeunesse Dorcfe^ and 
their combined forces marched against 
that ancient den of blood After a 
short stiuggle the doors were forced, 
and thtfcclup dispersed. On the follow 
mg day they proceeded to. lay their 
complaints before the Convention, hut 
Rewbell, who drew up the report on 
their complaints, pronounced their 
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doom in the following words “ Where 
was the Reign of 1 error organised ? At 
the dub ot the Jacobins Where did 
it find its supporters and satellites? 
Among the Jacobins. Who are they 
who have covered Prance with mourn 
mg , peopled its soil with bastiles , 
and rendered the Republican yoke so 
odious tint a slave bent beneath its 
fetteia would refuse to live under it? 
The Jacobins. Who now regret the 
hideous 5* ke from which we have so 
recently escaped * The* Jacobins If 
you want courage to pronounce on 
their fate at this moment, you have no 
longer a Republic, since you have the 
Jacdmns * 1 The Convention provision 
ally suspended their sittings , but the 
club having resumed their meetings on 
the following day, they were again as 
sailed by the Troupe Dor^e, with the 
cry, “Vive ia Convention ! h bas les 
Jacobins * After an ineffectual strug 
gle they were finally dispersed, with 
every maik of ignominy and contempt , 
and on the following day, the commis 
sioners of the Convention put a seal on 
their papers and terminated their ex 
istence 

18 Thus fell the club of the Jacobins 
the victim of the crimes it had sane 
tioned, and the reaction these had pro- 
duced. Within ita walls all the greet 
changes of the Revolution had been 
prepared, and all its principal scenes 
rehearsed , from its energy the triumph 
of the democracy had sprung, and from 
its atrocity its destruction arose — a 
signal proof of the tendency of revolu 
tionaiy Violence to precipitate its sup 
porters into crime, and render them at 
last the victims of the atrocities which 
they have committed A contempo- 
rary journalist has preserved a striking 
account of the universal transport* at 
the closing of this terrible chib, which, 
with its affiliated societies had so long 
covered all i ranee with mourning “ It 
was a truly touching spectacle to be 
hold the joy of the people at the ex 
tmction of the Jacobins All hearts 
were opened at the news* of the salt*- 
tery decree of the Convention In the 
evening the streets and public places 
nhwnded with cries of joy, with ol 
childish mirth, with games and 


dances Every one pressed Tm friend s 
hand , without mentioning why all un 
derstood what was meant. In the coffee- 
houses m the cabarets, toasts were uni 
versal to the health of the National 
Convention , m the public gardens they 
parodied a stanza of the Carmagnole 
with the words — 

Les Tacobina avaicut promts 
Le tea re 6gorger tout Paris * 

Many citizens spontaneously iDumi 
nated their windows, a sweeter, a more 
cordial joy was universal than had ip 
peared during the noisy fdtes conceived 
by the Committee of Public Salvation, 
to strew with flowers the bloody avo 
nue to slavery, and adorn the victims 
uhom they weie about to sicnfice to 
their ambition Is there oik amongst 
you who, during those odious f&tes, 
did not feci his heart sink within him, 
his flesh creep, and who, m the tn 
chautnient of that compulsory illumi 
nation in the wlml of bought dances 
cries ot joy and strains ot music in 
those gardens, decked with so much 
care, did not withdraw within hinwlt 
in the midst of the intoxicated multi 
tude, to weep ovei the present, and 
mourn over the futuiel Very differ 
ent is the spontaneous joy, tlu un 
bought entianceun nt, of this auspicious 
moment ’ 

14 Another event which contributed 
m the most powerl ul manner to influ 
ence the public mind, was the ti lal of 
the prisoners trom Nantes, who had Ik t n 
brought up to Pans under the mgn of 
Robespierre These captives, who wm 
one hundred and thirty m number w bou 
they left tlie banks of the Loire, wore 
reduced to ninety four by the barbai 
oils treatment they experienced on the 
road Their trial was permitted to pro 
coed by the Thermidonan partv, m 
hopes that the detai^ of the atrocities 
of the Jacobin leaders would nitre \sc 
the horror already existent m the pub 
he mind. It pioceeded slowly, and the 
! senes of cruelties which it developed 
exceeded even what the imagination of 
poets had figured of the most terrible 
The exposure of these, and similar cru 
el ties, could not fail in increasing the 

* T ho Jacobins had promised 
To massacre all Paris. 1 
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public indignation against the society ordered that they should be arrested 
of the Jacobins from whose emissaries anew, and the tribunal which had ab 
they had all proceeded. The prisoners solved them abolished 
were acquitted amidst the acclamations ICY lelding to the growing influence 
of the people , and the public voice, of public opinion, which daily pro 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the nounoed itself more strongly in favour 
recital of these barbarities, loudly de of humane measures, the Convention 
manded the punishment of their an at length revoked the decree which had 
thors Fi eased by the force of public expelled the nobles and priests, and 
opinion, the Convention was obliged to Cambac^res, taking advantage of a mo 
authoi ise the accusation of C irner, the ment of enthusiasm, proposed a general 
head of the Revolutionary Committee amnesty for till revolution^ offences 
of Nantes, how unwilling soever they other than ttiose declared capital by 
might be to sanction a proceeding the criminal code The proposition was 
which they were conscious might be favourably received, and remitted to a 
drawn into an example fatal to many committee On the following day, Tal 
of themselves hen proposed the suppression of aSl the 

15 The trial of this infamous man Revolutionary Tribunals, the Jacobins 
developed a still more dreadful Benes vehemently opposed the proposal, and 
of iniquities, and contributed perhaps tin. Convention fearful of precipitating 
more than any other circumstance to matters by too hasty measures, con 
contain the inclination of the public tented themselves for the presuit with 
mind One of the witnesses dt poned abridging then power 
“ that he had obtained permission to 17 I he manmrs of the people, dur- 
visit i chamber m the prisons uheie mg those days of reviving order, ex 
three hundred infants were confined , hibited an extraordinary mixture of 
he found them gioamng amidst filth, i evolutionary recklessness with the re-* 
and shivering with cold , on the follow viving gaiety and elegance of the French 
ing morning he returned, but they were clrtvractei 1 he captives recently deliv 
all gone, they had been di owned the eied fiom prison comprised almost all 
preceding night m the Loire ” Many the higher classes in Pans, and their 
thousand persons of both sexes, and all habits gave the tone to the general man 
ages, including an extraoidmary uum ners of the day Never was seen a more 
her of children, had perish td m this remarkable union than their circles at 
inhuman manner Gamer did not deny forded of grief and joy of lesentment 
these atrocities, but eought to justify and forgetfulness, of prudence and reck 
himself by alleging the orders of the ieasnosa, of generous exultation and 
Committee of Public Salvation at Pans, blamable indifference, of Jaeobm vul 
and the necessity of making repnaalB ganty and reviving elegance The first 
against the fanatical uuelty of the in attempt made was to return to gentle 
aurgeuts of La Vendee The massacres ness of feeling and social enjoyment , 
of the childu n, of the women and the any approach to luxury, m the dil&pi- 
noyades of the priests, which could not dated state of their fortunes, was out 
be vindicated cm that gi omi d, he^lleged of the question The barbarous retaha 
he had not commanded , although he tion of seventy for cruelty, which pro 
could not dispute that he had permitted duced such a frightful reaction in the 
them, m a district wheie his authority south of France, was unknown m the 
was unbounded Aftei a long tml, this metropolis in the saloons of the Ther- 
anfamous wietoh was found guilty of midonau^ nothing but the most hu 
numerous noyades an d 1 1 legal massacres, _ mane measures e*e proposed, ortho 
condemned and executed With h am most generous sentiments uttered 
were also convicted Giand Mai son and Minds subdued by misfortune, and m- 
Pinord, members of the Revolutionary flu ©need by the approach of death with 
Committee of Nantes. The acquittal religious feeling, breathed, on their first 
of the others excited the public rndig return into the world* much of that*i»H 
nation so strongly, that the Convention nevolent andChrirfian spirit which had 
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been awakened m manj cases for the 
first time m then minds ]SToi was the 
tiansf or mation leas violt nt and imim 
diate m the dresses generally worn, 
but m the tumult of reviving enjoy 
ment, pleamn t, as is always the case in 
such circumstances, was sought after 
with an a>idity inconsistent with de 
corum fatal to morals The ladies, m 
their desire to attract admiration, out 
stripped the bounds of decency an their 
attire.* Che hideous unwashed Jaco 
bins, With their long h&ck uncombed 
lot ks, their haggard eyes and revolting 
stare, disappeared. Their filthy rags, 
assumed to please' the mob, were ex 
changed for elegant attire , out of the 
secret deposits of then plunder were 
brought out stores of wealth furm 
ture, dresses, picture®, all of the most 
costly description, suddenly made their 
appearance, the removal of the neces 
sity of assuming the appearanoe of an 
corruptibility revealed at once the ex 
tent of their cupidity and the magm 
tude of their spoliations 
* 18 The two centres of the society of 
Pam were the Faubourg St Germain 
and the quarter of the Chnussge d’ An 
tin, the first comprising the residence 
of the remains of the nobility, the last 
of the bankers and merchants who had 
risen to wealth during the recent trou 
hies Rigid economy prevailed m the 
former, the pride of riches, the passion 
for newly acquired distinction, swayed 
the latter At the theatres, at the pub 
he assemblies, everything breathed the 
recent dehveraacefrom death. No such 
thunders of applause shook the opera 
as when the orchestra struck up the 
fevounte air of the Troupe Doide, 
called 4% Ikuple, which me 

ceeafuUy combated the revolutionary 
energy of the kjtaediais© hymn. One 
of the meet fashionable and brilliant 
kinds of assembly w#a ©ailed As Mai des 

* * LicentiouwMa* ito» mistaken for gal 
lactry and the most outrageous indecency 
lor the rc%ed e%aac©. Freedom in, 
dress was carried to suahb pitch, that wo i 
naeu never appeared In the public assemblies 
and premeoados^tbouttheiftietMhnd arms 
*S#rest of their body 
£Sd*-» covcrfng hut a slight robe of 
trensparent 1 

nW^aBked to the oyts ’’^-PewcAmu, adv j 
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Victimes, the condition ot entrance to 
which was the loss of a non i elation 
by the guillotine Between the coun 
try dances they said, “We d rnce on the 
tombs , * and o favourite dress for the 
hair was adopted from the way in which 
it had iieen arranged immediately be 
foie execution The almanacs moat m 
request were called ‘<Le8 Almanachs 
des Prisons, in which the sublime re- 
signation and courage of many ol tho 
captives w ere mingled with thenbaldry 
and indecency with winch others had 
endeavoured to dispel the gloom of that 
sombre abode But the Christian vir 
tue of chanty was never moie emi 
nently conspicuous than among those 
who, themselves recently delivered from 
death, knew how to appreciate the suf 
ferings of their fellow creatures. 

19 Meanwhile the Convention gra 
dually undid the laws which had been 
passed during the government of tho 
Terrorists The law of the maximum 
of prices, which had been introduced 
to favour the tumultuous inhabitants 
of the towns, at the expense of the m 
dustnous labourers of the country, the 
prohibitions against Christian Woi ship, 
the statutes confiscating the property 
of tfie GirOnde party , condemned by the 
Committees, were successivelyrepealed 
This was followed by a general mea 
sure, l ©storing to the families of all 
persons condemned since the Revolu 
tion, their property, so far as it had not 
been disposed of to others The Abb«S 
Morellet published an eloquent appeal 
to the public, entitled Le On des Fa 
milks, and Legendre concluded a pow 
erful speech TO their favour with these 
touching words a If I possessed one 
acre belonging to these unfortunate 
sufferers, never could I taste of repose 
In the evening, while walking in my 
solitary garden I would fancy I beheld 
TO each rosebud the tears of an orphan 
whom I had robbed of its inheritance * 
The buSbof Marat was soon after broken 
at the Th^Atre Feydeau by a band of the 
Troupe Horde, as it had already been 
at the Thd&tre Francois, and next da> 
hie buttk were destroyed in all the pub 
h© pUcgs. About the same time, the 
sumvora of the proscribed members of 
the $hondjst party, who had been m 
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concealment since the revolt of the 31st 
May, wei t, restored to their seats m the 
Assembly, and the Thermidorjan party 
saw itself strengthened by the accession 
of Lou vet, Isnard, Lanjuinais, Henri La- 
rivifcre, and others, alike estimable for 
their talents and their constancy un 
do* adverse fortune, and whose numer 
* oils crimes had been expiated by the 
Bufferings, their natural consequence, 
which they had undergone 

20 Suppoited by the accession of 
so many new members, and the mcreas 
mg force of public opinion, Tallien and 
his friends at length proceeded to the 
dt cisive measure of impeaching Billaud 
Varennes, Coliot d'Herbois, Bar&re,%nd 
Vadier, the remaining heads of the 
Jacobins " You demand the restora- 
tion of tenor, said Tallien “let us 
consider the means it employs before 
we estimate its effects. A government 
can never inspire terror but by menac 
mg with capital punishments, by men 
acmg without intermission, without 
distinction, without investigation, all 
who oppose it — by menacing without 
proof, on mere suspicion, on no gtound 
at all — by striking continually with re 
kntless hand, m order to inspire terror 
mto all the world. You must suspend 
over evmgr action a punishment, over 
every word a threat, ovei silence even 
a suspicion , you must place under eveiy 
step a snare, m every family a traitor, 
in every tubunal an assassin , you must 
put every citizen to the torture, by the 
punishment of multitudes, and subse- 
quent massacre of the executioners, lest 
they should become too powerful. Such 
is the system of governing by terroi , 
does it belong to a free, humane, and re 
gular government, or to the worst spe- 
cies ot tyranny V* These eloquent words 
pioduced a great impression the op- 
position against tjb.e Jacobins became so 
powerful, both withm and without the 
Assembly, that a return to severe moa 
sures was impossible, and the govern 
meat was swept along by the universal * 
passion for a humane administration. 

21 This bold step, however, excited 
the most violent tumults among the 
democratic party Several causes at 
that peiiod contributed to inflame the 

vol ut 


public discontent The winter, which 
had set in with uncommon seventy, ex 
posed many of the lower classes to suf 
fermg , a scarcity of provisions was as 
usual, ascribed by the multitude to the 
conduct of government, and the diead 
ful depreciation of the assignats threat 
ened almost every individual m the 
kingdom with ruin. Instruments of this 
dangerous description, to the amount 
of above eight milliards of francs, or 
4)320 000, 00 (patenting, had ifeen putmto 
circulation by the Revolutionary gov 
eminent, and although their influence 
had been prodigious at the moment m 
sustaining the credit of the statq, and 
even causing its coffers to overflow yet 
their nominal value soon gave way, from 
the distrust of government, the vast 
excess of the circulating medium, and 
the immense quantity of confiscated 
property which was at the same time 
brought to sale They had now fallen 
to one fifteenth of the sum for which 
they were issued. ‘ The worst rebel 
lions, says Lord Bacon, “ are those 
which proceed from the stomach /' and 
of this truth Paris soon furnished an 
example The J acobm leaders, threat- 
ened with accusation, used their utmost 
exertions to rouse the populace, and 
the discontent arising from so much 
suffering made them lend a willing ear 
to their seditious harangues Carnot 
was not included m the Act of Accusa 
tion , but he had the magnanimity to 
declare that, having acted with his col 
’eagues for the public good, he had 
no wish but to share their fate This 
generous proceeding embarrassed the 
accusers , but, in order to avoid impli 
eating so illustrious a character m the 
impeachment, it was resolved to limit 
it to some only of the members of the 
Committee, and Amar, Vouland, and 
the painter David, were excluded the 
last of whom had disgraced a fine genius 
by the most savage revolutionary fans 
tiCism 

i 22 On the 1st Apnl, a revolt was 
organised in the faubourgs, to prevent 
the trufl of "Billaud Varennes, Coliot 
d Herbois, Bar^re, and Vadier, which 
was to commence two days after The 
cry of the insurgents was — “ Bread, the 
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constitution of 1793, and the freedom selfishness of the nch and the cupidity 
of the patriots m confinement.” The of merchants. Where is the abundant 
universal suffering which had followed harvest of the last year ¥ Have we de 
the democratic rule, afforded the Jaco etroyed the Basilic to raise up a thou 
bins too powerful a lever to move the sand others for the imprisonment of the 
passions of the people , and* as usual m patriots? Public misery is at its height , 
such cases, they found no difficulty m the assignats are worth nothing, foi 
making them believe that their dis you have passed decrees which have de 
tresses were not owing to their own ex airoyed their value , and you, sacred* 
ceases, but to the abridgment of their Mountain, the men of the 14th July m 
power “ Since France had become re yoke your aid m this crisis to save the 

g ubhoan/ Ssays the ,graohic annalist, country ' With these words, ascend 
lmself a member of the Convention mg the benches of the members, they 
and supporter of Robespierre, u every seated themselves with the deputies of 
species of evil had accumulated upon its the Mountain Fverythnig announced 
devoted head famine, a total cessation the approach of a crisis, the Jacobins 
of commerce, civil wai, attended by its well recovering then former audacity, 
usual accompaniments — conflagration, and the majonty of the Convention, 
lobbery, pillage, and murder Justice labouring under severe apprehension, 
was interrupted, the sword of the law were on the point of withdrawing, when, 
wielded by iniquity property spoil fortunately, a large body of the Troupe 
ated, confiscation had become the older Horde, who had assented at the sound 
of the day, the scaffold permanently of the tocsin, entered the hall, under 
erected, calumnious denunciations held the command of Pichegi u, chanting m 
in the highest estimation Nothing was loud strains the “Rdveildu Peuplt 
wanting to the general desolation Vir The insurgents knew their makers 
tue, merit of every Sort, were perse and that formidable body, before whom 
Outed with unrelenting severity, de- the strength of the monarchy had so 
bauchery encouraged, arbitrary arrests often trembled, yielded to the conn go 
universally established, the revolution of a few hundred half disciplined young 
ary armies ploughing through the state men The crowd, lately ho clamorous 
like devouring flame, cruelty every gradually withdrew from thg bar, and 
where fomented, hatred and disunion m a short time the accused membeis 
brought into the bosom of domestic were left alone to the vengeance of the 
circles N evei had a country descended Convention, to answer for a revolt which 
so low , never had a people been over they had so evidently excited 
whelmed by a similar chaos of crimes 24 The Thermidonans made a hu 
and abominations.” Instigated by such mane use of their victory They were 
sufferings, a formidable band soon sur- fearful of making too large chasms m 
rounded the Convention. Speedily they the ranks of the allies by whose assist 
forced their way m , drunken women, ance they had so recently been de 
abandoned prostitutes, formed the re h vered from the tyranny of Robespi erre , 
volting advanced guard , but speedily a and they justly feared a reaction in the 
more formidable band of petitioners, public mind, if they themselves put in 
with pikes m their hands, nUed every practice, on their first triumph, the 
vacant space; bloody maxims which they had so se 

23 HcVitig penetrated to the bar, verely condemned in their adversaries 
they commenced the meet seditious By concert with the leaders of the Gir 
haringuea ** You sqp before you, Said ondists,Billaud Varennes, Collot d'Her- 
they, ** the men of the 1 4th Julyythe ( : boia, and Bar&re, Were condemned to 
10th August, and SlstMfcr. They the limited punishment of transporta 
have sworn to conquer fern* they tion, and seventeen, members of the 
will maintain the constitution of 1793, Mountain, whohad mined mostfavour 
and the ^Declaration of It is able |o the revolt, were put under ar 

high time that the ftorkinfc cMses rest, aud the next day conducted to the 
should cease to he the victims of the chateau of Ham. The persons thus put 
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la confinement included Cambon Ru 
amps Thuuot, Amar, and the vhole 
strength of the Jacobin party The 
tianslerence of the condemned deputies 
to the chateau of Ham was not accom 
pliahed without some difficulty They 
were otsoe rescued by the insurgent po 
pillage , but Pichegru having arrived at 
the head of three hundred of the Troupe 
Dor£e, the mob was dispersed, and the 
prisoners were again seized and con 
ducted to the place of their confinement 
Nothing ns more instructive in the his 
tory of the French Revolution than the 
important consequences which, in all 
its stages, attended the efforts of even 
the smallest body, acting energetically 
in the cause of order * 

25 The fate of these revolutionary 
leaders was commensurate to their 
crimes, m the colony to which they 
wei e ultimately conveyed. Their lives, 
which were m the first instance threat 
ened by the burning climate of Cay 
eune, were saved bj the generous kind 
ness of the Sisters of Chanty, who, in 
the hospital on that distant shore, con 
iiuued to practise towaids the most 
depraved of mankind the sublime prin 
ciples of forgiveness of injuries. Collot 
d Herboia, shortly after his recovery, 
endeavoured to engage the slaves of the 
colony in a revolt , being defeated m 
the attempt, he was confined m the fort 
of Sinuman, where he died from the ef 
fects of a bottle of spirits, which he 
swallowed m a moment of despair 
BUlaud Vorennes survived long the 
other companions of his exile , hrs 
hardened mud prevented him from 
feeling the pangs of remorse, and his 
favourite occupation was teaching a 
parrot, which he had tamed, the jargon 
and the indecencies of the revolution 
ary language His punishment, and it 
was a d readfql one, consisted m the 
tempest of passion which his depraved 
disposition had roused within has own 
Tbreani 

‘ Nufiomartiro fiior che la tua rabbia, « 

Sarebbe al tuo furor dolor oompito ** 

Barbre had nearly died, shortly after 
has sentence, of a loathsome malady 

* but your own „ 

Dante, Inferno xiv 65,, 


which he had contracted at Rochefoi t , 
but he survived that disease, escaped 
from prison, and was restored to France 
by Napoleon m 1800, where he lingered 
out his life on obscure pamphleteer m 
the imperial pay t Before the expiry 
of his exile, Biliaud Varennes beheld 
the arrival, in the hut next his own, of 
the illustrious Pichegru, whose vigour 
had been so instrumental in conduct 
mg him thither 

26 By these successive Wows, the Ja 
cobms wer^bioxen, but not subdued 
.By the fall of Robespierre, and the ex 
ecution of his associates in the Mum 
cipahty, they had lost the Commune , 
the closing of then place of debate had 
deprived them of then centre of opera 
tions , by the exile of so many mem 
bers of the Convention they were be 
reft of their ablest leadei s Still there 
remained to them the forces oi the fau 
bourgs, the inhabitants of which re 
tained the aims which they had re 
edived at an early period of the revolu 
tionary troubles , while their needy 
circumstances, the general suffering pro 
duced by the Revolution, and the um 
versal exasperation ielt at the high price 
of provisions, rendered them ready for 
the most desperate enterprises In the 
Annales Pott t otiques of 1 9th Maj 1795, 
it was stated — “ It would be difficult 
to find a people upon the face of the 
globe so unhappy as that of Pans, Yes 
terday we received each a ration of tv o 
ounces of bread , that pittance, small 
as it is, has been diminished today 
This measure has spread consternation 

f Barfcre was employed in obscure sitna 
tions by Napoleon and was alive at Brussels 
whore no was living in great poverty 
1831 It was one of bw favourite positions 
at that time, that th? world could never 
be civilised till the punishment of death was 
utterly abolished and that no human being 
had a right to take away the life of another * 
This was the man, who said m 1763, the 
Tree of Liberty cannot flourish, if it is not 
watered by the blood of a king M and 
“ the dead aldne 40 not reappear 80 Com- 
pletely docs a revolution unhinge the hu- 
man mind, that no reliance can be placed in 
Its vldasitudes, oa anything but the sense 
Of dtfbSrrneh tofiflion inspires. Before 
the Revolution he was the Marquis de Vieua 
sac, with on ample fortune* He died at 
Brussels on the 13th January 184l t ~-8iR 
AKfHUtt Brook* Trolid# k Get 

many, i 106 1 
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among the people, who now murmur approach of a great populai movement, 
louder than ever All our streets re- or of the magnitude of the danger which 
sound With the cries of those who are threatened them 
dying of famine The failure of the 28 No sooner, however, were they 
revolt on 1st April did not discourage informed of it, on the day before the 
their leaders, they saw in it only a levolt, by the committees of govern 
proof of the necessity of making a ment, than the leaders of the Conven 
greater effort with more formidable tion took the most prompt measures 
forces. A general insurrection of the to maintain their authority They m 
faubouigs was agreed on for the 20th staidly declared their sittings perma 
May, abovethirty thousandmen, armed nent, voted all assemblages oi the peo 
with pikes, #ere then tyo march against pie seditious, named commanders of 
the Convention — a greatef force than the armed force, and summoned the 
that which had proved victorious on. national guard of the sections by the 
many former occasions, — and never sound of the tocsin to their defence 
before had they been animated by so The succeeding night (19th May) was 
ferocious a spirit Their rallying cry one of the most frightful which occurred 
was, “ Bread, and the constitution of during thfe whole course of the Revolu 
1793” tion. From sunset, Pans was the theatre 

27 The misery at Pans at this time, of unceasing perturbation. Seditious 
m consequence of the famine which the groups were formed on the quays, m 
Reign of Terror had brought upon the squares, on the Boulevards, a crowd 
b ranee, and the general failure of agn of noisy discontented persons traversed 
cultural exertion, m consequence of the every quarter, calling on the discon 
forced requisitions and the law of the tented, the famishing, the desperate, to 
maximum, had now risen to the very revolt, bands of women went from door 
highest pitch A contemporary re- to door knocking aloud, raising alarm 
publican writer gives the following en mg cries m the streets, deploring the 
ergetic picture of the public suffering fete of the u good Robespierre, whom 
4 The Convention had lost all its popu the aristocrats had put to death, and 
lanty, because it had evinced so little calling on the people to rise against 
disposition to relieve the sufferings of their oppressors, march straight to the 
the people, which had now become ab Tiulenes, and install the true repubh 
solutely intolerable The anarchists, cans m power Theg-6n<5rale and the toe 
the enemies of order, profited by this sm sounded at the same turn, to their 
ferment, and did their utmost to aug incessant clang were soon joined hide 
ment it, because that class leaped no ous ones, fierce vociferations, mingled 
harvest but in the fields of misery with the occasional discharge of zmis 
Prance, exhausted by every species of kets and pistols, the cannon of govern 
suffering, had lost even the power of ment sounded at intervals , and the 
uttenng a complaint , and we had all deep-toned bell, placed lately on the 
arrived at such a point of depression, summit of the great pavilion of the 
that death, if unattended by pain, would Tuilenes, by its loud and measured toll 
have been wished for even by the young called the national guard to the defence 
cst human being, because it offered the of the Convention 
prospect of repose, and every one panted 29 Hesitation, as usual m presence 

for that blessing at any price But it of real danger, appeared on the follow 
was ordained that many days, months, mg morning among the supporters ot 
and years, should still continue m that Older The Jacobins were already in 
state of horrible agitation, the true fore* fms , immense assemblages appeared 
taste of the torments of helL” The round the Pantheon, m the Place of 
mobs which had, for semes weeks pre- the Hostile, in that of Ndtre Dame, w 
ceding, assembled in the streets on ac- the Place de Grfcve, m the Place Royale 
count of the high price of provisions The whole city was m agitation vast 
and universal suffering, prevented the. bodies, of insurgents by daybreak sur 
Convention from being aware of the rounded the Convention, and by tea 
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o clock every avenue to its hall was 
ohoked with a forest of pikes. The m 
Burgents had adopted the most ener 
getic measures to restore the democrat- 
ic order of things. In the name of the 
“insurgent people, who had risen to 
obtain bread, and resume their rights, * 
they established a provisional commit 
tee, which immediately abolished the 
existing government, proclaimed the 
democratic constitution of 1793, the 
dismissal of the members of adxumis 
tration, and their arrest , the liberation 
of the patriots m confinement, the m 
stant convocation of the primary as 
semblies , the suspension of all autho- 
rity not emanating from the people 
They resolved to create a new Mumci 
pality, to serve as a centre of operations , 
to seize the telegraph, the barriers, the 
cannon of alarm, and the tocsin , and 
to invite all the forces, both regular 
and irregular, to join the banners of 
the people and march against the Con 
vention 

30 Scarcely were the decrees of the 
Convention, to guard against these dan 
gers, passed, when a furious multitude 
broke mto the hall, crying aloud for 
bread and the constitution of 1793 
The President Vernier behaved with a 
dignity befitting his situation “ Your 
cries, ' he said, “will not alter one iota 
of our measures , thev will not hasten 
by one second the arrival of provisions 
they will only retaid them” A vio 
lent tumult di owned his voice , the in 
surgents broke open the inner doors 
with hatchets, and instantly a vocifer 
ous multitude filled the whole of the 
loom A severe struggle ensued be 
tween the national guard, intrusted with 
the defence of the Convention, and the 
furious rabble Vernier Was tom from 
the chair it was immediately occupied 
by Boissy d Anglas, who, through the 
whole of that perilous day, evinced the 
most heroic firmness of mind. Several 
pikes, wielded by savage hands, wer% 
directed against his breast, and, but for 
the intrepidity of a bystander, would 
have proved fatal F&aud, with gen 
erous devotion, interposed his body 
to receive the blows destined for the 
president, he was mortally wounded, 
dragged out by the populace, and be 


headed m the lobby They instantly 
placed his head on a pike, and with 
savage cries re entered the hall, bearing 
aloft in triumph the bloody trophy ot 
their violence. Almost all the deputies 
fled m consternation, none remained 
excepting the friends of the revolt and 
Boissy-d Anglas, who, with Roman con 
stancy, filled the chair, and, regardless 
of all the threats of the multitude, un 
ceasing! y protested, in the^ame of the 
Convention, ^against the violence with 
which they weie assailed They pre 
eented to him the UfelesB head of F 6 
raud on the top of the pike, and waved 
it before his eyes , he turned aside with 
emotion from the horrid spectacle 
they again presented it, and he bowed 
with reverence before the remains of 
fidelity and devotion The multitude 
laughed loudly, and applauded long, at 
the sight of the bloody head. Ones of 
“ Bread ! bread * - Liberate all the pa 
tnots !” resounded for more than half 
an hour through the hall, with such 
vehemence that no other voice could 
be heard. He was at length torn from 
the chair by the efforts of hift friends , 
and the mob, oveiawed by the gran 
deur of his conduct, permitted him to 
retire without molestation Being now 
undisputed masters of the Convention 
the insurgents, with the aid of then 
associates in it, proceeded without de 
lay to assume the government Amidst 
the gloom of twilight, they named a 
president, got possession of all the bu 
reaus, and, m $he midst of deafening 
applause, passed a series of resolutions 
declaratory of their intentions. The 
most important of these were, the re 
storation of the Jacobin club, the rc 
establishment of the democratic conati 
tution, the lecall of the exiled members, 
the dismissal of tell the existing mem 
bars of the government. A provision 
4 administration and a commandei of 
the armed force were named, and every 
thing seemed to indicate a complete 
revolution 

31 But though the Convention was 
dissolved, the Committees still existed, 
and their firmness saved France All 
the efforts of the insurgents to force 
their place of meeting were defeated by 
the Vigour of a few companies of the 
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national guard, and a determined band 
of the Troupe I)or&, who guaidtd the 
avenues to that last osmium of older 
and humanity As night approached, 
m iny of: the mob retired to their homes, 
and the troops of the sections began to 
iBsciub’c in forte lound the Commit 
tus Lncouiagfd by the strength of 
their defenders, they tvtn leturned to 
the seat of government, and there ven 
tured on aisopen attack on the insui 
gents The grenadiers of* the sections 
ad\ anced with fixed bayonets, the pike, 
men of the faubourgs stood then gi ound, 
ind a bloody strife ensued in the hall 
and oh the benches of the Convention. 
The opposing cries, M Vivent lea Ja 
cobms f " Vive la Convention * * re 
sounded from the opposite sides of the 
room, and success was for a few miu 
utes doubtful At length the insur 
gents were forced back at the point of 
the bayonet, and a tnghtful mass of 
men and women, half of \jjjhom wei t in 
toxicated, wereduven headlong, amidst 
fughtful cries, out of the hall At 
eleven o clock Legendre made a s ill) , 
and speedily routed the surrounding 
multitude they made a resistance as 
usillammous as their conduct had 
ein violent, and the members who hail 
fled resumed at midnight their places 
m the Convention All that had been 
done by the rebel authority was im 
mediately annulled , eight and twenty 
members who had supported their pro 
ceedings were put under anest, and at 
five in the morning they were already 
five leagues from Paris. Such was the 
t< rmmation of this memorable revolt* 
which obtained the nathe of the insur 
reetion of the 1st PrainoL On no for 
mer occasion had the people evinced 
such exasperation, or a spectacle so 
terrible been exhibited m the legisla- 
ture If cannon wefe not planted m 
battery agamfit the Convention* as on 
the 31st May, yet the scenes m the in 
tenor of its haul were tnore bloody and 
appalling* and the victory of the po 
pulace for the time not leas complete 
The want of design and decision on the 
part of the insurgents alone made them 
lose the victory after they had gamed 
it, and saved France from a return to 
the reign of blood. 


82 But the faubourgs, though de 
feated, were not subdued On the fol 
lowing day the tocsin sounded in every 
quarter of Pans at tight o clock m the 
morning , the gdndrale beat to summon 
the national guard, and the ConVen 
tion, little expecting to survive the day, 
Assembled in their hall at nine The 
insurgents quickly appeired m great 
strength , they advanced m still greater 
foroe against the Convention, and had 
already pointed their cannon against 
the place of its deliberation The con 
duct of the President Legendre, on this 
trying occasion, was m the highest de 
gree admirable The sound of the ap 
preach of the artillery mode several 
members start from their scats, and run 
towards the door Theie new terrois 
appeared the cannoned s of the Con 
vention, as soon as they saw the guns 
of the faubourgs charged, went over to 
the mob, and both, united, pointed 
their pieces, with the matches lighted 
against the Assembly All seemed loot 
a similar defection the other way had 
ruined Robespierre. But, m that ex 
tremity, the conduct of the President 
Legendie proved the salvation of the 
counti y “ Representatives 1 ’’ cried he, 
“ remam at your posts ; be steady N a 
ture has destined us all to death— a 
little sooner or later is of trifling mo 
ment , but an instant a vacillation would 
rum you for ever Awed by these 
words, they resumed their seats, and 
awaited m silence the enemies who siu 
rounded the hall Their defenders soon 
arrived The Jeunesse Doi 6e appeared 
m strength arms were distributed to 
thirty thousand men , the cavalry drew 
around them m imposing numbers 
the sections Lepelletier and La Butte 
des moulins ranged themselves on the 
side of the Convention , cannon were 
planted, and platoons' ready to dis 
charge on both sides. Intimidated by 
a resistance they had not expected, the 
chiefs of the insurgents paused , and 
the Convention, taking advantage of 
their hesitation, entered into a oegotia 
tion with their leaders, who prevailed 
on the people to retire, after receiving 
the assurance that the supply of provi 
sions for the Capital should be attended 
to, and the laws of the constitution of 
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1 793 enfoi ced The result of that day- 
demonstrated that the physical force of 
the populace, however formidable, be 
mg deprivtd of the guidance of leaders 
of ability, could not contend with the 
permanent influence of the government 

33 Instructed by so many disasters, 
and such narrow escapes from utter 
nun, the Convention resolved on the 
most decisive measures hleven of 
the most obnoxious members of the 
Mountain — viz , Rhul, Romme, Qoujon 
Duquesnoy, Duroy, Soubram Bour 
botte, Peyssard Fonestier, Albitte, and 
Prieur de la Marne, were delivered over 
to a military commission, or the ordm 
ary tribunals, by whom they were all 
condemned, except the three last, who 
escaped. Three of them, Romm®, Gou 
jon, and Duqueanoy, stabbed them 
selves at the bar on receiving sentence, 
and expired in presence of the judges , 
several of the others mortally wounded 
themselves, and were led, still bleed 
mg, to the scaffold. They all died with 
a stoical firmness, so often displayed, 
during those days of anarchy, by the 
victims of political, worse than any 
religions fanaticism. Baifcre, Collot 
d Herbois, Billaud Vaiennes, and Va- 
dier, were ordered to be tried* i>y the ; 
criminal tnbmrd of Charente Infen 
cure , but before the decree arrived at 
Rochefort they had all, except Bar&re, 
been transported or escaped 

34 At length the period had arrived 
when the faubouigs, whose revolts had 
so often proved fatal to the tranquillity 
of France, were to be finally subdued 
The murderer of the deputy Fdraud 
had been discovered, and condemned 
by a military commission When the 
day of his punishment approached, the 
Convention, to prevent another revolt, 
ordered the disarming of the faubourgs 
A band of the most intrepid of the 
Troupe Dor£e imprudently advanced 
into that thickly peopled quarter , and, 
after seizing some guns, found them 
selves surrounded by its immense popd 
lation They owed their safety to the 
humanity or prudence of the leaders of 
the revolt, who hesitated to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of the best 
families of Pans. But no sooner were 
they permitted to letue, than the na 


tional guaid, thnty thousand strong 
supported by four thousand troops of 
the line, surrounded the i evolutionary 
quarter , the avenues leading to it were 
planted with cannon, and mortars dis 
posed on conspicuous situations to tei 
nfy the inhabitants into submission 
Alarmed at the prospect of i bombaul 
ment, by which their property would 
have been endangered, the mastei nunu 
facturers and chiefs of th£ revolt h id 
a conference at ♦which it was resolved 
to make an unconditional sun end< r 
t’hey submitted without restriction to 
the turns of the Convention Their 
cannon weio taken from them, the ar 
tillerymen disbanded, the revolution 
ary committees suppressed the con 
stitution of 1793 abolished, and the 
formidable pikes, which since the 14th 
July 1789 had so often struck terror 
mto Pans, finally given up Shortly 
after, the military force was taken out 
of the hands of the populace The na 
tional guards were organised on a new 
footing the workmen, the valets, the 
indigent citizens, were excluded fiom 
their ranks , and the new members, re 
gularly organised by battalions and bn 
gades, were subjected to the orders of 
the Military Committee At the samo 
time, m accoi dance with an earnest peti 
tiou from the few remaining Catholics, 
they were permitted to make use of the 
churches, on condition of maintaining 
them at their own expense 

Thus TERMINATED THE REIGN OP THE 
Multitude, six years after it had been 
first established by the storming of the 
Bastile. From the period of their being 
disarmed the populaoe took no fur 
ther share m the changes of govern 
ment , these were brought about solely 
by the middle classes and the army 
It is the arming of the people m 
troubled times which is the fatal step , 
for it at once renders the mob of the 
capital the masters of the state After 
the populace were disarmed, the grand 
souiee of disorder and suffering was 
closeij. The Revolution, considered as 
a movement of the people, was there 
after at an end , the subsequent strug 
gles were merely the contests of othtr 
powers for the throne which they had 
made vacant. 
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The gradual relaxation of the extra abolition of the maximum and forced 
ordinary rigour of government erected requisitions was demanded m the Con 
by the Convention presents an interest vention Public feelmgrevolted against 
ing epoch m the history of the Revo their continuance, and they were put 
lution. an end to almost by acclamation The 

35 After the overthrow of Robos powers of the Committee of Subsistence 
pierre, the Convention endeavoured to and Provisions were greatly circum 
retrace their steps towards the natural scnbed , the right of making forced re 
ordei of society , but they experienced quisitions was continued only for a 
the utmost difficulty m the attempt month, and its army of ten thousand 
To go on w^h the maximum, foiced rt employes lestncted to a few hundred 
quisitions, and general distribution of At the same time, the free circulation 
food, was impossible , but how to rUax of gold and silver, which had been ar 
these extreme measures was the ques rested by the Revolutionary govti n 
tion, when the general industry of the ment, was again permitted. The mex 
country was so gnevously reduced, and tncable question of the assignats next 
the usual supplies so much straitened, occupied the attention of the Conven 
both by the abstraction of agricultural tion, for the suffering produced by 
labourers, the terror excited by the re their depreciation had become abso 
quisitiomsts, and the forced sales at a lutely intolerable to a large portion of 
nominal and ruinous price The first the people Being still a legal tender 
step towards a return to the natural at par, al 1 those who had money to re 
state was an augmentation of the pnoe ceive lost eleven twelfths of then pio 
fixed as a maximum by two thirds, and perfcy The salaries of the public func 
a limitation of the right of making forced tionanes, and the payments to the 
requisitions But these oppressive ex public creditors were to a certain de 
actions were in fact abandoned by the gree augmented, but by no means m 
reaction m the public feeling, and the proportion to the depreciation of the 
cessation of terror, after the fall of the paper But this was a trifling remedy 
Dictatorial government The assignats the great evil still remained unmiti 
going on continually declining, the aver gated in all payments between man and 
sion of all the industrial classes to man over the whole country 
the maximum was constantly inereas 37 The only way of withdrawing the 
mg, because the losses they sustained assignats from circul ition, and in con 
through the forced sales were thereby sequence enhancing then value, was 
daily augmented , and the persons in by the sale of the national domains 
trusted with the administration pf the when, according to the theory of thou 
laws, being of a moie moderate and formation, they should be retired by 
humane character, were averse to have government, and destroyed. But how 
recourse to the sanguinary means which were purchasers to he found? Thit 
still lemained at their disposal Thus was the eternal question which con 
there was everywhere m France a gen stantly recurred, and never could be 
eral endeavour to elude the maximum, answered The same national convul 
and the newly constituted authorities sion which had confiscated two thirds 
winked at frauds whiph they felt to be of the land of France belonging to the 
the necessaiy consequence of so unjust emigrants, the clergy, find the crown 
a law Ho one, during the Reign of had destroyed almost all the capital 
Terror, ventured openly to resist regu which could be employed m its pur 
lations which rendered the industrial chase Sales to any considerable ex 
and commercial classes tributary to the ffent Were thus totally out of the ques 
soldiers and the multitude^ but wheu tion, the more especially as the estates 
the danger of the guillotine Was at an thus brought all at once to sale, con 
end, the reaction against them Was ii- sisted m great part of sumptuous pal 
lesistible aces, woods, parks, and othei domains, 

3fi Many months had not elapsed in circumstances, of all others, the 
affcei the 9th Thermidor, before the total | worst adapted for a division among the 
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industrial classes It was not the ca 
pitals of a few shopkeepers and farmers 
which had escaped the general wreck 
that could produce any impression on 
such immense possessions The diffi 
culty, m truth, was inextricable No 
Bales to any extent went on , the assig 
nats were continually increasing with 
the vast expenditure of government, 
and at length it was got over, as will 
appear m the sequel, by forced means, 
and the proclamation of a national 
bankruptcy of the very worst kind 
83 But the attention of the Oonven 
tion was soon drawn to evils of a still 
more pi easing kmd The abolition of 
the maximum, and of the forced requi 
sitions, had deprived government of its 
violent means of feeding the citizens, 
while, m consequence ot the shock 
which these tyrannical proceedings had 
given to industry, the usual sources of 
supply were almost dried up The con 
sequence was a most severe scarcity 
of every kind of provisions, which 
went on increasing during the whole 
of the winter of 1794 5, and at length, 
m March 1795, reached the most alarm 
mg height To the natural evils of fa- 
mine were superadded the horrors of a 
winter of uncommon seventy, such as 
had not been experienced in Europe 
for a hundred years The roads, cov 
ered with ice, soon became impassable 
for carriages , the canals were frozen 
up, and the means of subsistence to 
the metropolis seemed to be totally ex 
hausted In this extremity eveiy fa 
mily endeavoured to lay m stores for 
a few days, and the few convoys which 
approached Pans were besieged by 
crowds of famishing citizens, who pro 
ceeded twenty and thirty miles to an 
ticipate the ordinary supplies. Nothing 
remained for government, who still ad 
hered, though with weakened powers, 
to the system of distributing food to 
the people, but to dimmish the rations 
daily issued, and on the report of 
Boissy d Angles, the quantity served 
out from the public magazines was di 
mmibhed to one-half, or a pound of 
bread a day for each person above the 
vi orkmg classes, and a pound and a half 
to those actually engaged m labour 
39 At this rate there was dailj dis f 


tnbuted to the six hundred and thnty 
six thousand inhabitants of the capi 
tal, eighteen hundred and ninety seven 
casks of flour But small as thisquan 
tity was, it was soon found necessary 
to reduce it still further , and at length, 
for several weeks, each citizen received 
only two ounces of black and coarse 
bread a day Small as this pittance w is, 
it could be obtained only by soliciting 
tickets from the cominitteeapf govern 
ment and after w&itmg at the doors ol 
tfye bakers from eleven at night till 
seven m the morning, during the rig 
our of an arctic winter The citizens 
of Pans were for months exposed to 
the horrors of a state of siege , num 
bars perished of famine, and many 
owed their existence to the kindness of 
some friend m the country, and them 
troduction of the potato, which already 
began to assuage this artificial, as it 
has so often since done the most severe 
natural seal cities. 

40 The abolition of the maximum, 
of the requisitions, and of all the forced 
methods of procuring supplies, pro 
duoed, as might have been anticipated 
a most violent reaction on the price of 
every article of consumption, and, by 
consequence, on the value of the assig 
nats foreign commerce having begun 
to revive with the cessation of the Reign 
of Terror, sales being no longer forced, 
the assignat was brought into compari 
son with the currency of other coun 
tries, and its enormous inferiority pre- 
cipitated stall further its fall The ra 
pidity of its decline gave rise to nurner 
ous speculations on the Exchange ot 
Pans , and the people, m the midst of 
the horrors of famine, were exasperated 
by the sight of fortunes made out of 
the misery which they endured. Gov 
eminent, to provide for the necessi 
ties of the inhabitants, had no other 
resource but to increase the issue of 
assignats for the purchase of provi 
sions, three milhsfrds more of francs 
%£1 20,000,000) were issued for this ne 
cesaary jiurpqpe, and the consequence 
was, that the paper money fell almost 
to nothing Bread was exposed foi 
sale at twenty two francs the pound in 
assignats, and what formerly cost 100 
francs was now raised to 4000 In the 
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course of the year the depreciation 
became such, that 28,000 francs in 
paper were exchanged for a louis d or, 
and a dinner for five or six persons 
cost 60,000 fraucs m assignats A kind 
of despair seized every mind at such 
piodigious and app irently interminable 
losses , and it was the force of this feel 
mg which produced the great revolts 
already mentioned, which had so nearly 
piovfd fa^yl to the Thermidoriaus, and 
restored the whole fcftcedt system of the 
Reign of Terror # 

41 The Overthrow of this insurrec- 
tion led to several laws which power 
full} tended to dimmish the destruc 
iive ascendancy of the people m the 
government The national guards 
were reorganised on the footing on 
which they had been before the 10th 
August, the labouring and poorer 
classes were excluded, and the service 
was confined to the more substantial 
citizens. At Pans this important force 
was placed under the orders of the mi 
1 i tary committee The government got 
quit at the same time of a burden 
some and ruinous custom, which the 
Convention had borrowed from the 
Athenian democracy, of allowing every 
indigent citizen fifty sous a day, while 
they were engaged at their respective 
sections — a direct premium on idle j 
ness, and a constant inducement to the 
turbulent and restless to assemble at 
these great centres of democratic power 
The churches were restored to the 
anxious wishes of the Catholics, on the 
condition that they should maintain 
them themselves — the first symptom 
of a return to religious feeling in that 
infidel age 

42 All the evils, the necessary result 
of an excessive and forced paper circu 
lation, went on increasing after the 
government, which had returned to 
moderate measures, was installed m 
power, Subsistence was constantly 
wanting m the great towns , the trea- 
sury was empty of all but assignats f 
the great bulk of the natyonal^iomainB 
remained unsold, the transactions, 
debts, and properties of individuals 
were involved m inextricable confusion 
Sensible of the necessity of doing some- 
thing for those who were paid m the 
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government paper, the Directory adopt 
ed a scale by which the assignats were 
taken as worth a fifth of their nominal 
value , but this was an inconsiderable 
relief, as they had fallen to a hundred 
and fiftieth part of the sum for which 
they had been originally issued The 
consequence of this excessive deprecia 
tion in a paper which was still a legal 
tender was, that the whole debts of m 
dividuals were extinguished by a pay 
ment worth nothing , that the income 
of the fundholders was annihilated, and 
the state itself, compelled to receive its 
own paper in payment of the taxes 
found the treasury filled with a mass of 
sterile assignats But for the half of 
the land tax, which was leceived m 
kind, the government would have been 
j literally without the means of feeding 
! eithei Pans or the armies The excess 
of the paper cnculation had rendered 
it valueless, and m effect leduced the 
transactions of men to barter 

43 Hitherto the reaction had been 
in favour of constitutional and mod* r 
ate measures , but the last great yie 
tory over the Jacobins revived the hopes 
of the dioy alls ta The emigrants and 
the clergy liad returned m great num 
bers since the repeal of the severe laws 
passed against them during the Reign 
of Terror, and contributed powerfully 
to incline the public mud to a modei 
ate and constitutional tnonaichy The 
horror excited by the sanguinary pio 
ceedmgs of the Jacobins was so strong 
and universal, that the reaction natu 
rally was in favour of a royalist gov 
emment. The recent successes of tin 
Troupe Doi who formed the ftowei 
of the youth of Pans, hod awakened m 
them a strong esprit de corps, and pro 
pared the great and inert body of the 
people to follow a banner which had so 
uniformly led to victory So stiong 
was the feeling at that period, fiom 
recent and grievous experience of the 
danger of popular tumults, that, after 
the disarming of the faubourgs, sever il 
j sections made a voluntary sun ender of 
j their artillery to the government. A 
■ large body of troops of the line, sup 
I ported lof a considerable train of ertu 
' iery, Was brought to Paris, and encamp 
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ed m the plain of Sablons, and the 
galleries of the Convention weie closed, 
txcept to persons having tickets of ad , 
mission The language at the deputa* 
tions of the sections at its bar became 
openly hostile to the dominion of the 
people, and such as would a few mouths 
eailier have been a sure passport to 
the scaffold '* ! xpenence,” said the 
deputies of the section Lepelletier, 
“has t mght us that the despotism of 
the people is as insupportable as the 
t\ ranny of kings The Revolutionary 
Tribunal, at the same period, was aboi 
lshed by a decree of the Convention 
A journal of the day observed, “ Such 
was the tranquil and bloodless end of 
the most atrocious institution of which, 
since the Council of Blood, established 
bv the Duke of Alva m the Low Coun 
tries, the histoiy of tribunals, mstru 
ments of injustice, has preserved the 
remembrance 

44 During this revolution of public 
opinion, the Convention was engaged 
m the formation of a constitution It 
is m the highest degree both curious 
and instructive to Contemplate the al 
tered doctuncs which prevailed after 
the consequences of popular govern 
ment had been experienced, and how 
generally men revei ted to those prin 
( iples which, ni the commencement 
of the Revolution, were stigmatised as 
slavish and disgraceful Boissy*d Anglos 
was chosen to make a report upon the 
form of the constitution , his memoir 
contains much important truth, which 
preceding events had forced upon the 
observation of mankind “ Hitherto , 9 
said he, “the efforts of France have 
been solely directed to destroy , at pre 
sent, when we are neither silenced by 
the oppression of tyrants* nor mtimi 
dated by the cries of demagogues, we 
must turn to our* advantage the crimes 
of the monarchy, the errors of the As 
stmbly, the horrors of the Decemviral 
tyrann j, the calamities of anarchy 
Absolute equality is a chimera , virtue, 
talents, physical oi intellectual powers, 
are not equally distributed by nature. 
Property alone attaches the citizen to 
his country , all who are to have any 
share in the legislature should be poe 
sesstd of some independent income 


All Frenchmen are citizens, but the 
state of domestic service, p lupmsm, oi 
the non payment of taxes, foibid the 
great majority from exercising their 
rights The executive government re 
quires a central position, a disposable 
force, a display calculated to strike the 
vulgar The people should never be 
permitted to deliberate indiscriminate 
ly on public affairs, a populace con 
stantly deliberating rapidly^penshes by 
misery and dAordfer , the 1 iws should 
nqver be submitted to the considera 
tion of the multitude * Such were the 
principles ultimately adopted by the 
Revolutionary Assembly of Fi ance* In 
a few years, centuries of experience 
had been acquired 
45 If such was the language of the 
Convention, it may easily be conceived 
how much more ppweiful was the re 
action among the middle Glasses of the 
people The national guaid, and the 
Jeunease Dor<5e of several sections, had 
become open Royalists They wore the 
green and black uniform which dis 
tmguished the Chouans of the western 
provinces , the R6veil du Peuple was 
beginning to awaken the dormant, not 
extinguished, loyaltv of the French 
people 1 he name of Terrorist had be 
come, in many places, the signal foi pro 
scnptions as perilous as that of Anstv 
crat had formerly been In the south, 
especially, the leaction was terrible. 
Bands, bearing the names of the “ Com- 
panies of Jesus, * and the “ Companies 
of the Sun,*’ traversed the country, exe 
eating the most dreadful reprisals upon 
the revolutionary party At Lyons, Aix, 
Tarascon, and Marseilles, they mas 
sacred the prisoners without either trial 
or discrimination , the 2d of September 
was repeated, with all its horrors, in 
most of the prisons of the south of 
Franca At Lyons, after the first mas 
sacre of the Terrorists, they pursued 
the wretches through the streets, and 
when any one wsfc seized, he Was in- 
* stantly thrown into the Rhone , at Tar- 
ascon, tb® captives were cost headlong 
from the top of a lofty rock into that 
rapid stream. One prison at Lyons 
was set op fire by the infuriated mob, 
and the unhappy inmates all perished 
in the flames. The people, exasperated 
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bj the blood which had been shed by and reached America but they soon 
the revolutionary part}, were msati died, the victims of a long and aevtio 
able in their vengeance , they invoked , captivity of four year* During the 
the n<imo of a parent, brother, or sister, predominance of these principles, up 
when retaliating on then oppiessors, wards of eighty Jacobins were dc 
and, while committing murder them nouncedmthe Convention, and escaped 
selves, exclaimed, with every stroke, execution only by seen ting tin mseh cs 
“ Die, assassins ? History must equal in different parts of France The only 
ly condemn such hoirors by whoinso secure asylum which they found was 
evei committed , but it must reserve in the houses of the Royalists whom 
its severest -^ensure for those by whom dunng the days of then power, they 
they were first perpeVratfd had saved from the scaffold. Not one 

46 Many innocent persons penshqd, was betiayed by those to whom the} 
as m all popular tumults, dunng those fled So predominant was the influ 
bloody days. The two younger sons enoe of the Guondists thatLouvetob 
of the Duke of Orleans, the Duke de tamed a decree, ordering an expiatory 
Montpensier, and the Count Beaujoul f6te for tho victims of 31st May None 
ais, were confined m the Fort of St of the Thermidoriana ventured to re 
John at Marseilles, where they had sist the proposal, though many amongst 
been forgotten during the Reign of them had contributed m no inconsi 
Terror On the 6th June, a terrible derable degree to then fate 
noise round the fort announced the 47 About the same time, the infant 
approach of the frantic multitude The King of France, Lotus XVTL, expired 
cries of the victims m the adjoining The 9th Thermidor came too late to 
cells too soon informed them of the save the life of this unfortunate prinet 
danger which they ran , Royalists and His savage jailer, Simon, was indeed 
Jacobms were mdiscrimmately murder beheaded, and a less cruel tyrant sub 
ed by the bloody assassins Isnard and stituted in his place , but the temper 
Cardroi at length put a stop to the of the times would not at first admit of 
massacres, but not before eighty pel any decided measures of indulgence in 
sons had been murdered The former, favour of the heu to the throne The 
though he stove to moderate the sav barbarous treatment he had experienced 
age measures of the Royalists, mcreas from Simon had alienated his reason, 
edtheir fury by the fearful energy of lus hut not extinguished his feelings of 
language “We want arms,” said the gratitude On one occasion, that m 
young men who were marching against human wretch had seized him by the 
the Jacobms of Toulon “Take, said he, hair, and threatened to dash his head 
** the bones of your fathers to march against the wall , the surgeon, Naujm, 
against their murderers.” The fate of interfered to prevent him, and the un 
these ydung princes was in the highest happy child next day piesented him 
degree interesting Some months after with two pears, which had been given 
wards they formed a plan of escape, but him for his supper the preceding even 
the Duke d©Montpensiei,in descending mg, lamenting, at the Bame time, thit 
the wall of the fort, broke his leg, was he had no other means of testifying his 
seized, and reconducted to prison He gratitude. Simon and Hubert had put 
consoled himself for his failure by the him to the torture* to%xtract from him 
thoughts that his brother had succeed an avowal of crimes connected with Ins 
ed, when he beheld him re enter the mother, which he was too young to un 
cell, and fall upon Ids neck Escaped derstand , after that cruel day, he al 
from danger, and on the point of em i most always preserved silence, lest his 
barking On board a vesaqj designed for words should prove fatal to Some of his 
the United States, he had heard of the relations This- resolution, and the 
misfortune of his brother, and, unable closeness of his confinement soon 
to endure freedom without him, he had preyed upon Ins health In February 
returned to prison to share his fate 1795 he was seized with a fever, and 
They were both subsequently liberated, visited by three members of the Com 
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inittee of General Salvation tliey 
found him sitting at a little table, mak 
mg castles ol cards lhey addressed 
to him words of kindness, but could 
not obtain any answer In May, the 
bt ite of his health became so alaiming, 
tint the cehbrited surgeon Dessault 
w us directed by the Com ention to visit 
lum , his generous attentions assuaged 
the sufferings of his latter days, but 
could not pi olonghis life he soon aftei 
died m pnson The public sympathy 
m as so strongly excited by this event, 
th it it induced the Convention to con 
sent to the freedom of the remaining 
child of Louis XVI On the 18th of 
Tunc, the Duchess d'AngoulSme was 
liberated from the Temple, and ex 
changed for the four Commissioners 
whom Dumouner had delivered up to 
the Austrians She had owed her life, 
during the ascendancy of Robespierre, 
to a project which he was revolving m 
his nnnd, of manymg that unhappy 
pi mcess, and thus uniting m his person 
tlio Revolutionary and Royalist parties.* 

48 The fate of Lafiyette, Latour | 
Maubourg, and other eminent men who 
were detained m the Austrian prisons, 
since their defection fiom the armies 
of I ranee, at this time excited the most 
aidcnt sympathy both in France and 
Great Britain. They had been rigor 
onsly guarded since their captivity m 
the fortress of Olmutz , and the hu 
mane m every part of the world beheld 
with regret men who had voluntarily 
delivered themselves up, to avoid the 
excesses of a sanguinary faction, treated 
with more seventy than pnsoners of 
war Mr Fox m vain endeavoured to 
induce the Bntish government to in 
terfero in their behalf , the reply of Mr 
Pitt m the House of Commons equalled 
the speech of his eloquent nval, and 
nothing followed from the attempt 
The vme and daughters of Lafayette, 
finding all attempts at his deliveranee 
ineffectual, generously resolved to share 

* During these times this young unfor 
tunato owed her safety to the ambition of 
Robespierre and if during the Reign of Ter 
ror she did not follow the other members of 
her family to the scaffold it was because that 
monster hod Views upon her, and designed 
to espouse her with u view to the confirma- 
tion of his power f -*~Jkux Amu, xiv 173 


his captivity, and they remained m 
confinement with him at Oimutz, till 
the victories of Buonaparte n 179C 
compelled the Austrian government 
to consent to their liberation llis lm 
pnsonment, however tedious, was pro 
bably the means of saving his life , it 
is hardly possible that m France he 
could have survived the Reign of Ter 
ror, oi escaped the multitude which he 
had roused to revolution, and to whom 
lie bad long been the object^f execra 
tion 

49 Meanwhile, the Convention pro 
ceeded rapidly with the formation of 
the new constitution This wail $he 
third which had been imposed upon 
the French people during the space of 
a few years— a sufficient proof of the 
danger of incautiously overturninglong 
established institutions But the con 
etitution of 1795 was very different 
from those which had preceded it, and 
gave striking proof of the altered con 
dition of the public mmd on the state 
of political affairs. Experience hod 
now taught all classes that the chimera 
of perfect equality could not be attain 
ed , that the mass of the people aie un- 
fit for the exercise of political rights , 
that the contests of factions terminate, 
it the people are victorious, m the su 
premacy of the most depraved The 
constitution which was framed under 
the influence of these sentiments dif 
fered widely both from that struck out 
during the glowing fervour of 1789, and 
that conceived aund the democratic 
transports of 1 793 The ruinous error 
was now acknowledged of uniting the 
whole legislative powers in one Assem 
bly, and enacting the most important 
laws without the intervention of any 
time to deliberate on their tendency, 
or recover from the excitement under 
which they may have originated. Quid 
ed by experience, Prance reversed its 
former judgment on the union of the 
orders in 1789, which had brought 
about the Revolution The legislative 
power, therefore, was divided between 
two Councils, that of the Fwe Hundred 
and that of the Ancients. The Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred was intrusted with 
the sole right of originating laws, that 
of the Ancients with the power of 
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passing or rejecting them , and to m 
sure the prudent discharge of this duty, 
no person could be a inembei of it till 
he had reached the age of forty years 
No bill could pass till after it had been 
thrie times lead, with an interval be 
tween each reading of at least five days 

50 The executive power, instead of 
being vested as lieietofore m two com 
irnttees, was lodged in the hands of 
Five Directors, nominated by the Coun 
cil of Fiv$f*Hundied, approved by that 
of the Ancients They were liable to 
be impeached for their miscondnetrby 
the Councils Each individual was by 
l option to be president during three 
months , and every j ear a fifth new 
Directoi was to be chosen, in lieu of 
one who was bound to retire The Di 
lectory thus constituted had the entire 
dispobol of the army and finances, the 
appointment of public functionaries, 
and the management of all public no 
gotiations They were lodged during 
the period of their official duty m the 
palace of the Luxembourg, and attend 
©d by a guard of honour The prm 
lege of electing members for the legis 
latur© was taken away from the great 
body of the people, and confined to the 
colleges of delegates Then meetings 
were cdled the Primary Assemblies 
and, m order to insure the influence 
of thexmddle ranks, the persons elected 
by the Primary Assemblies were them 
pelves the electors of the members of 
the legislature All popular societies 
were interdicted, and the press declared 
absolutely free 

61 It la of importance to recollect 
that this constitution, so cautiously 
framed to exclude the direct influence 
of the people, And cuib the excess of 
popular licentiousness, was the volun 
taay work of the very Convention which 
had come into power under the demo- 
cratic constitution of 1793, and imme- 
diately after the 10th August , which 
had voted the de^th of the king; the 
condemnation of the Girondists, and 
the execution of Dsaton , which had 
supported the bloody ftxee&Sfes of the 
Decemvirs, and survived the horrors 
of the reign of Robespierre Let it no 
longer be said, therefore, that the evils 
o|^opular rule are imaginary dangers. 


contradicted by the expei lence of man 
kind* The checks thus imposed upon 
the power of the people weie the work 
of their own delegates, chosen by uni 
versa! suffrage during a peiiod of un 
exampled public excitation, whose pio 
ceedmgs had been marked by a more 
violent love of freedom than anj that 
evei existed from the beginning of the 
world Nothing can speak so strongly 
m favour of the necessity of eontt ollmg 
the people as the woik of the repre 
Bentatives whom they had thfemsel\es 
chosen, without exception, under the 
influence of the moat vehement excite 
ment, to confiim then power 

62 The foimation of tins conatitu 
tion, and its discussion m the assem 
blies of the people to which it was 
submitted foi consideration, excited 
the most violent agitation throughout 
Franca Pans, as usual, took the lead 
Its forty eight section** were incessantly 
assembled, and the public effervt sconce 
resembled that of 1789 This was 
brought to its height by a dcci ee of the 
Convention, declaring that two tlnuh 
of the present legislature should form 
a part of the new legislature, and th it 
the electors should only fill up the i< 
roaming part The citizens beheld 
with horror so large a proportion of a 
body, whose proceedings had deluged 
France with blood, still destined to 
reign over them To accept the con 
stitution, and reject this decree, second 
the only way of getting free fiom th* n 
domination The Thermidormn part) 
had been entirely excluded fiom the 
Committee of Steven, to whom the for 
mation of the new constitution was m 
trusted, and in revenge they joined the 
assemblies of those » who sought to 
counteract the ambition of the Con 
vention The focus of the efferves 
cence was the section Lepelleticr 
formerly known by the name of that 
of the FUles St Thomas, the richest 
and most powerful m Paris, which, 
through all the changes of the Revolu 
tion, had steadily adhered to Royalist 



which had stall existed through edl the 
horrors of the Revolution, finding mat- 
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teiri brought to this cmis, coalesced denug in exile, the seventy three depu 
with the journals and the leaders of ties still languishing m prison IV ho 
the sections They openly accused but ourselves formed the faithful guaid 
the Convention of attempting to per which saved them from the terrible 
petuate its power, and of aiming at faubourgs, to whom they had basely 
usurping the sovereignty of the people yielded their best members on the 81st 
The oiators of the sections said at its May? They now call upon us to se 
bar, “ Deserve our choice, do not seek lect among its ranks those who should 
to command it , you have exercised an continue members, and form the two 
authority without bounds, you have thuds of the new Assembly Can two 
united in yourselves all the poweis— * thirds of the Convention be found who 
those of making laws of revising them, are not stained with bios#? Can wo 
of changing them, of executing them ever forget ttfat many of its basest acts 
Recollect bow fitul military despot passed unanimously, and that amajontj 
ism was to the Roman i epubhc The of three hundred and sixty one con 
piess of Pans teemed with pamphlets, ourred in a vote which will be an eter 
inveighing against the ambitious views nal subject of mourning to France ? 
of the legislature, and the effoits of Shall we admit a majonty of regicides 
the sections were incessant to defeat into the new Assembly, intiust our 
their projects The agitation of 1789 liberty to cowards, oui fortunes to the 
was renewed, but it was all now on authors of so many acts of rapine, our 
the other side the object now was, lives to murderers? Ihe Convention 
not to i oatnun the tyranny of the court, is only strong because it mixts up its 
but to repress the ambition of the dele crimes with the glones of our anmes 
g itea of the people Let us separate them , let us leave the 

54 “ Will the Convention, said the Convention its sms, and our aoldiers 
Royalist orators, “nevei be satisfied Is their tnumphs, and the woild will 
ai eignof three years, fraught with more speedily do justice to both ” 
crimes than the whole annals of twenty 55 Such discourses, m cess mtly re 
other nations, not sufficient for those peated from the tribunes of forty eight 
who rose into power under the auspiceB sections, violently shook the public 
of the 10th August and the 2d Septem mind m the capital To give gi eater 
bei ? Is that power fit to repose under publicity to their opinions, the orators 
the shadow of the laws, which has repeated the same sentiments m ad 
only lived m tempests ? Let us not be dresses at the bar of the Convention, 
deceived by the 9th Tbermidor , the which were immediately circulated w ith 
bay of Quiberon, wheie Tallien bore so rapidity through the departments The 
conspicuous a part, may show us that effervescence m the south was at its 
the thirst for blood is not extinguished, height, many important cities and de 
even amongthosewho overthrew Robes pertinents seemed already disposed to 
pterre. The Convention has done no* imitate the sections of the metropolis 
thing but destroy, shall we now in The towns of Dreux and Chartres 
trust it with the work of conservation 2 warmly seconded their wishes , the sec 
What reliance can be placed on the tions of Orleans sent the following mes 
monstrous coalition between the pro- sage~“ Primary assemblies of Paris, 
senbers and thejw osenbed ? Irrecon Orleans is at your *8ide , it advances on 
cilable enemies to each other, they have the same line , let your cry be resist- 
only entered into this semblance of al ance to oppression, hatred to usurpers, 
hanoe in order to resist those who hate and we \ull second you The national 
them— that is, every man m France.* guard of Pans shared m the general ex 
It is we ourselves who have forced upon citement The bands of the Jeunesae 
them those acts of tardy humanity on Dorde inspired its members with 
which they now rely as a veil to their part of their own exultation 6f feeling, 
monstrous proceedings. But for our and diminished much of their #entul 
warm representations, the members timidity Resistance to the tyrants was 
hors la loi would still have been wan openly spoken of, the Convention com 
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pared to the Long Parliament which I between the sections and the legisla 
shed the blood of Charles 1 , and the tare , the former separated tho eousti 
assistance of a Monk ardently looked tution from the deci ees ordaining the 
for, to consummate the wefck of restor- re-election of two thirds of the old As 
ation sembly they accepted the former, and 

SuiTounded by so many dangers, rejected the latter On the ‘Id October 
the Convention did not abate of its (11 Venddmioire), it was resolved by 
former energy They had lost the Ja the sections, £hat the electors chosen 
cobms by their proscriptions, the Royal by the people should be assembled it 
ists by thoir ambition What remained? the Thd&tre Frangais, under protection 
Thu Army and this terrible engine of the national guard, and on that daj 
they resolftA to en\ploy, as the only they were conducted there by an armed 
means of prolonging thearpower They force of chasseurs and grenadiers The 
lost no time in submitting the conaii danger of an insun action against a go 
tution to the soldiers, and by them it verument having at its command the 
was unanimously adopted. Military military foice of France, was apparent, 
men* accustomed to obey, and to take but the enthusiasm of the moment 
the lead from others, usually, except overbalanced all other considerations 
in periods of uncommon excitement, 58 On the one side it was urged, 
adopt any constitution which is reoom u Are we about to conseci ate, by oui 
mended to them by their officers The example, that odious principle of insur 
officers, all raised during the fei vour of rection which so many bloody days have 
1793, and in great part strangers to the rendered hateful ? Our enemies alone 
horrors which had alienated so large a are skilled in revolts , the art of excit- 
part of the population of Paris from the mg them w unknown to us The mul 
Revolution, eageily supported a con titude is indifferent to oui cause de 
stitution which promised to continue pnved of their aid, how can we face tho 
the l^gime under which they had risen government ? If they join our ranks, 
to the stations they now occupied. A how shall we restrain their sanguinary 
body oi five thousand tegular troops excesses? Should we prove victonous, 
Avas assembled m the neighbourhood of what dynasty shall we establish? What 
Pans, and their adhesion to the con chiefs can we present to the aimies? 
stitution eagerly announced to the citi Is there not too much reason to fear 
ssens. The Convention called to their that success would only revive dm 
support the Praetorian guards they lit- sions now happily forgotten, and give 
tie thought how soon they weie to re our enemies the means of piofitmg by 
ceive from them a master our discord ? But to this it was re 

57 It soph appeared that not only plied, " Honour foibids us to recede , 
the armies, but a large majority of the duty calls uj>on us to restore freedom 
departments, had accepted the consti to our country, his throne to our mon 
tution. The inhabitants of Pans, how arch. We may now, by seizing the de 
ever, accnstomedto take the lead in all cisive moment, accomplish that which 
public measures, were not discouraged , former patriots sought m vain to achieve 
the section Lepelletier unanimously The 9th Thermidor only destroyed a 
passed a resolution, “ That the powers tyrant, now tyranny itself is to be over 
of every constituted authority ceased thrown. If oui name^are now obscure, 
in presence of the assembled people they will no longei remain so , we shall 
and a provisional government, under acquire a glory of which even the brave 
the namd of a Central Committee, was Vendeans shall be envious Let ue dare 
established under the auspices of its »that is the watchword m revolutions 
leaders, A. majority of the sections — may it for once be employed on the 
adopted their resolution? whifeh was side of order and freedom The Con 
immediately annulled by the Conven ventiou will never forgive our outrages, 
tipn , and their decree was, m Its turn, ; the revolutionary tyranny, curbed for 
reversed by the Assemblies of the Elec- more than a year by our exertions, will 
tors. The contest now became open me up with renewed vigour for our do- 
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struction, if we do not anticipate its Convention at its place of assembly on 
vengeance by delivering ourselves the following dav Informed of this 
Moved by these considerations the sec failure, and the dangerous excitement 
tions unanimously resolved upon resist- which it had produced m Pans, the 
ance The national guard amounted to Convention, at eleven at night, dis 
above thirty thousand men — but it was missed General Menou, and gave the 
totally destitute of artillery, the sec command of the armed force, with un 
tions haviug, in the belief that they limited powers, to General Barras He 
were no longer required, delivered up immediately demanded the assistance, 
the pieces with which they had been as second m command, of a young ofh 
furnished m 1789, upon the final dis cer of artillery, who had distinguished 
aiming of the insurgent faubourgs himself at tb*» siege of Tdfflon and m 
f hen want was now aeve? ely felt, as the war m the Mantime Alps — Napo 
the Convention had fifty pieces at their lson Bws apahpe 
command, stationed at Sablons near 60 This young officer was imme 
Puis, whose teiuble efficacy had been diately introduced to the Committee 
abundantly proved on the 10th August , His manner w as timid and embarrass 
and the cannoneers who weie to serve ed , the career of public life was as yet 
themweieth# same who had broken new, hut his clear mid distinct opm 
the lines of Prince Cobourg The na ions, the energy and force of his lan 
tioual guard hoped, by a rapid advance, guage, already indicated the powers of 
to capture this formidable tram of ar his mind By his Udvioe, the powerful 
tillery, and then + he victory was secure train of artillery m the plain of bablona, 
59 The leaders of the Convention, consisting of fifty pieces, was imme 
> on then side, were not idle In the diately brought by a lieutenant, after- 
evening of the fid October (11 Vend <5 wards well known in military annals, 
mnire) a decree was passed, ordering named Murai?, to the capital, and dis 
the immediate dissolution of the elec posed m such a position as to command 
toial bodies in Pans, and embodying all the avenues to the Convention 
into a regiment fifteen hundred of the Early on the following morning, the 
Jacobms, many of whom were liberated neighbourhood of the Ttulenes resem 
fiom the prisons for that especial pur bled a great intrenched camp The line 
pose These measures brought matters of defence extended from the Pont 
to a ensis between the sections and the Neuf, along the quays of the river to 
government This decree was openly the Pont Louis XVI , the Place du 
resisted, and the national guard having Carrousel and the Louvre were filled 
assembled in force to protect the elec with cannon, and the entrances of all 
tom at the Theatre f rau$ais, the Con the streets which open into the Rue 
volition ordered the military to disperse St Honord strongly guarded. In this 
them General Menou was appointed position the commanders Of the Con 
commander of the armed force, and he vention awaited the attack of the miur 
advanced with the troops of the line gents Buonaparte was indefatigable 
to surround the Convent of the Filles in his exertions to inspire the tioops 
St Thomas, the centre of the msurrec with confidence he visited every post, 
tion, where the section Lepelletier was inspected every battery, and spoke to 
assembled. Megpu, however, had not the men with that decision and con 
the decision requisite for success in fidence which is so often the prelude to 
civil contests. Instead of attacking the victory 

insurgents, he entered into a negotia 61. The action was soon commenced, 
tion with them, and retired m the eten * Above thirty thousand men, under Gen 
ing without having effected anything erals Demean and Duhoux, sui round 
His failure gave all the advantages of ed the lAtle afmy of six thousand, who, 
a victory to the sections , the national with this powerful artillery, defended 
guard mustered in greater strength the seat of the legislature. The combat 
than evei, and resolved to attack the began m the Rue St Honord at half 
vol. m q 
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mat four , the grenadiers, placed in the 
Church of St Koch, opened a fire of in us 
ketry on the cannoneers of the Con 
fWi), who replied by a discharge of 
tfrape^shoti which swept destruction 
through the eemed ranks of the na 
tlonal guard who occupied the Rue St 
Hanoi 6 Though the insurgents fought 
with the most determined bravery, and 
the fire from the Church of St Roch 
was well fiua|amed, nothing could insist 
the murderofa grape^hoh of the regn 
lar soldiers Many of the cannoneers 
fell at their guns, but the fire of their 
pieces was not diminished. In a few 
mihutea the Hue St Honord was de 
sorted, the firing columns earned 
'confusion into the ranks of the reserve, 
who were formed near the Church of 
the Filles St Thomas. General Dam 
can galloped Off at the first discharge, 
and never appeared again during the 
day Meanwhile the Pont Neuf was 
earned by the insurgents, and a new 
column, ten thousand strong, advanced 


to attack tfie Pont Royal Buonaparte 
allowed them to advance within twenty 
yards of fils batteries, and then opened 
his fire, the insurgents stood three die 
charges without fliuchmg , but, not 
having resolution enough to rush upon 
the canhon aftei they were fired, they 
were ultimately driven back m disorder, 
and by seven o clock the victory of the 
Contention Was complete at all points 
At nine, the troops of the hue carried 
the poets of the national guaid in the 
Palais Royal, and oh the fallowing 
morning the section Lepelletam wa* 
disarmed, and the .insurgents every 
where submitted, 

6& buqh was the mult of the last 
iKatfiiagimoK of the people m the 
French Revolution ^ all the subsequent 
changes were effected by the govern 
meat or the armies, without then* in* 
terforence. The insurgents, on this 
occasion, were not the rabble or the 
nssassttie whohad so long stained its hie- * 
tory with blood ; they werethe flower 
of the citnseus bf Pads, <?ompi&ing ^1 
that the Revolution bad left that Was 
M pr elevated, or n$ble in the 
At They were overthrown not by 
supenoi numbers or courage of 



their adversaries, but by the terrible 
effect of their artillejy, by the power of 
military discipline, and the genius ot 
that youthful conqueror befene whom 
all the armies of Europe were destined 
tp fall The moral strength ot the na 
tion woe all on their side but, m revo 
lutions, it is seldom that moral strength 
proves ultimately victorious , and the 
examples of Civsar and Cromwell aie 
not required to show that the natural 
termination of civil strife is militaiy 
despotism 

03 The Convention made a generous 
use of their vicfcoiy The Girondists 
who exercised on almost unlimited sw'iy 
over its members, put in practice those 
maxims of clemency which they had so 
often recommended to others , the of 
ficers who had gamed the victoi j felt a 
strong lepugnance to then laurels bt 
ing stained with the blood of then id 
low citizens. I ew ext cutions followed 
this decisive victory M Lafond om 
of the military chiefs of the revolt, ob 
stmately resisting the means of ex nbion 
which were suggested to him by the 
court, was alone condemned, and dud 
with a fiimness worthy oi the cause for 
which he suffered Most of the accused 
persona were al wed time to escape, 
and sentence of outlawry was meiely 
recoi ded against them , many retinned 
shortly after to Pai is, and resumed their 
place in public affairs The clemency 
of Buonaparte was early conspicuous 
his counsels, after the \ictory, were all 
on the side of mercy, and his interns 
Sion sated General Menou from a mill 
tary commission, 

64 In the formation of the Councils 
of Five Hundred and of the Ancients 
the Convention made no attempt to 
constrain the public wishes The thu d 
of the legislature, who had been newly 
elected, were almost pll on the side of 
the insurgents, and even included neve 
ral Royalists , and a proposal Was in con 
sequence made by Tallinn, that the eh c 
tion of thatthird should betmnulled, and 
another appeal made to the people. Tin 
baudeau, with equal firmness and elo 
qufthce, resisted the proposal, which 
was r^ected by the Convention They 
merely took the precaution, to prevent 
a return to royalty, to name for the 
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Directors five persons who had voted for 
the death of the King — Lardveilleie 
Lepaux, Rewbell, Letouraeui, Barras, 
and Carnot Having thus settled the 
new government, they published a gen 
er li amnesty, changed the name ot the 
Place de la Revolution into that of 
Place de la Concorde, and declared 
then sittings tei minatecL The last days 
of an Assembly stained with so much 
blood wei e gilded by an act of clemency, 
ot which, Ihibaudeau justly said, the 
annals of kings furnished few examples 
65 The Convention sat for more 
than three years — from the 21st bep 
timber 1791 to the 26th Octobei 1795 
During that long and terrible period, 
iN pitcmcta were rather the field on 
■which fiction strove for ascendancy 
than the theatre on which legislative 
wisdom exerted its influence The 
dt struct ion of human life which took 
pU< c during its government in civil dis 
serial on, was unp iralleled it amounted 
to above a million of human beings 1 
AH the parties which divided France 
there endeavoured to establish their 
power, and all perished in the attempt 
'i he Girondists attempted it, and pei 
ished , the Mountain attempted it, and 
perished, the Municipality attempted 
it and pei ished , Robespierre attempt 
cd it and perished , Hie Royalists at- 
tempted it, and pei ished In revolu 
tiona it is easy to destroy, the difficulty 
is to establish and secure All the ex 
perienct of years of suffering, fraught 
\uth centuries of instruction — all the 
wisdom of age, all the talent of youth, 
were unable to form one 9 table govern 
meat. A few years, often a few months, 
wtie sufficient to overturn the most 
appaitutly stable institutions. A fab 
ru, seemingly framed for permanent 
duiation disappeared almost before its 
authors had consummated their woik. 
The gales of popular favour; evei fickle 
and changeable, deserted each succes 
sive faction as it rose into powei , and 
the ardent part of the nation, impatient i 
of control, deemed my approach to re- 
gular government insupportable ty 
ranny The low er classes, incapable of 
rational thought, gave then sup|>ort to 
the different parties only as long as they 
continued to mveigh against then su 


periors , when they became those snpe 
nors themselves, they passed ovei to 
then enemies. 

66 Human institutions ore not like 
the palace of the architect, framed ac 
cording to fixed rules, capable of erec 
tiou m any situation, and certain m the 
effect to be produced They resemble 
rather the trees of the forest, slow of 
growth, tardy of development, readily 
susceptible of destruction^ An instant 
will destroy \fhatnt has itSe n ten tunes 
to produce centuries must again elapse 
before, m the same situation, a similai 
production can be formed. Ti ansplant- 
ation, difficult m the vegetable, & mi 
possible m the rnoial woild , the seed 
ling must be nourished in the soil, in 
ured to the climate, hardened by the 
winds Many examples arc to be found 
of institutions bemg suddenly imposed 
upon a people — none of those so foimed 
having any duration To be adapted 
to their character and habits, they must 
have grown with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength 

67 The progress of improvement is 
irresistible Feudal tyranny must give 
way in an age of increasing opulence, 
and the human mind cannot be for ever 
enchained by the fetters of superstition 
No efforts of power could have presented 
a change hr Hie government of France , 
but they might have altered its charac 
ter and checked its horrors. Nature 
has ordained that mankind should, 
when they are fit for it* be free , but 
she has not ordained that they should 
reach this freedom steeped m blood. 
Although, therefore, the overthrow of 
the despotic government and modifier 
tion of the power of the privileged orders 
of France was inevitable, yet the dread 
ful atrocities with which then fall was 
attended might have been averted bj 
human wisdom The life of the mon 
arch might have been saved instead of 
sacrificed, the constitution modified, 
without being subverted , the anstq 
oraCy purified, without being destroyed. 
Timeljgconeejssion from the crown, per 
haps* might nave altered the character 
of the French Revolution, Hod Louis, 
in the commencement of the troubles, 
yielded the great and reasonable de 
mauds of the people, and the nobility 
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permitted him to eariy his intentions 
into effect — had he been allowed to 
grant them equality of taxation, the 
powc r of voting subsidies, freedom from 
arrest, and periodical parliaments — the 
agitation of the moment might have 
been allayed, and an immediate collision 
between the throne and the people pre 
vented At a subsequent period, m 
deed, increasing demands, and the want 
of more exteuded*privilcges, might have 
ans( n , but i ese d sco^tentB, being 
turned mto a regulai and legal channel, 
would probably have found vent with 
out destroying the state When the 
flood* are out, safety is to be found 
only in providing early and effectual 
means foi letting off the superfluous 
waters, and, at the same time, strength 
cmng the barnei a against then further 
encroachment. 

68 But although the gradual conces 
sion of power and the redress of all » eal 
grievances, befoiethe Revolution, would 
hive been not less politic than just, 
nothing can be clearei than that the 
sudden and vast accession of import- 
ance conferred by M. Necker on the 
Tiers b tat, bv the duplication of their 
numbers, without any decision as to the 
voting by bead or by ordei, was to the 
last degree prejudicial, and was, in fact, 
the immediate cause of the Revolution 
Such a sudden addition, like the instan 
tcineouB emancipation of slaves, cannot 
but prove destructive, not only to the 
higher classes, but to the lower The 
powers of freedom can only be borne 
by those who have giaduajly become 
habxtu ited to them , those who acquire 
them suddenly, by tbeir intemperate 
use speedily fall under a worse despot- 
ism than that from which they revolted 
By the consequences of this sudden and 
uncalled for innovation, the commons 
of Fiance threw off tiie beneficent reign 
of a leformmg monarch, fell under the 
iron grasp of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, were constrained to tremble 
under the bloody sway of Robe^piene, 
and fawn upon the military sceptre of 
Napoleon 

09 No lesson is more strongly ito 
pressed upon the mind, by the progress 
of the French Revolution) tlian thedis 
astrous consequences which followed 
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the desertion of tlicir country b) the 
higher ordcis, and the wonderful effects 
which might have lesultcd fiom a de 
tormmed rebistance%u their part to the 
first actual outrages of the people 
Nearly a hundred thousand emigrants 
fled from Fiance, at a time when a few 
hundred resolute men might have saved 
the monarchy fiom destruction Li 
fiyette, with five battalions of the na 
tional guard, vanquished the Jacobins 
in the Champ de Mais m the most for 
vent period of the Revolution had he 
marched against their club, and been 
vigorously supported, the Reign of Ter 
ror would have been prevented l ive 
hundred horse would have enabled the 
Swiss Guard to have saved the thione 
on the 10th August, and subdue an m 
sunection which deluged the kingdom 
with blood Three thousand of the 
troops of the sections overthrew Robes 
piene at the zenith ot his power, a 
body of undisciplined joung men chased 
the J acobms from the sti et ts, and rooted 
them out of their den of wickcdntss 
Buonaparte, with six thousand regular 
soldiers, vanquished the national guai l 
of Pans, and crushed an insurrection 
headed by the whole moral stiength of 
3& ranee Those examples may convince 
us what can be accomplished by a small 
body of resolute men m civil convul 
sions their physical power is almost 1 1 
resistible , their rnoial influence com 
mauds success One tenth part of the 
emigrants who fled from France, if pro 
perly headed and disciplined, and ch 
rected by a courageous monarch on the 
throne, would have been suffice lit to 
have curbed the fury of the populace m 
Pans, crushed the ambition of the reck 
less, and prevented the lteign of T error 
70 No doubt can now exist that the 
interference of the Allies augmented the 
horrors and added to the duration oi 
the Revolution All its bloodiest ex 
cesses were committed during, or after, 
an alarming but unsuccessful invasion 
of the allied forces The massacres of 
September 2d weie perpetrated when 
the public mind was excited to the high 
est degree, by the near approach of the 
Duke of Brunswick , and the worst days 
of the government of Robespierre were 
immediately after the defection of Du 
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mouner , and the battle of Nerwmde 
thieatenedthe rule of the Jacobins with 
destruction Nothing but a sense of 
public dangei could have united the 
factions who then strove with so much 
exasperation against each other , the 
penlof Fiance alone could have induced 
the people to submit to the sanguinary 
rule which so long desolated its plains 
The Jacobins maintained their ascend 
ancy by constantly representing their 
cause as that of national independence, 
by stigmatising then enemies as the 
enemies of the country , and the pa 
tnots wept and suffered in silence, lest 
bj lesistance they should weaken the 
state, and cause France to be erased 
fiom among the nations. 

71 In combating a revolution, one of 
tw o courses must be followed — either to 
advance with vigoui, and crush the hy 
drn m its cradle, or to leave the factions 
to contend with each othei, and trust 
for safety to the reaction which enme 
and suffering necessarily produce The 
suppression of the Spanish Revolution 
by the Duke d Angoultae, m 1823 is 
an example of the success of the hist 
system the bloodless restoration of the 
English monarchs, m 1660, a proof of 
the w lbdom of the second To advance 
with menaces, and recoil with shame , 
to awaken resistance and not extinguish 
opposition , to threaten and notexecute, 
is the most ruinous course that can pos 
sibly be adopted It is to unite fao 
tion by community of danger , to con 
vert i evolutionary energy into milit- 
ary powei , to strengthen the hands of 
oume by giving it the support of virtue 
Ignorance of the new elementwhich was 
acting m human affairs, may extenuate 
the fatal errors committed by the Euro 
pean powers m the Brat years of the Revo 
lutionary war, no excuse will hereafter 
remain for a repetition of the mistake 

72 But it is not with impunity that 
such sins as disgraced the Revolution 
can be committed by any people The 
actors m the blood} tragedy almost all 
destroyed each other, their enmes led 
to their natural and condign punish 
ment, m rendering them the first vie 
tuns of the passions which they had 
unchained. But a signal and awful re* 
tnbution was also due to the nation 


which had suffered these iniquities, 
which had permitted such torrentB of 
innocent blood to flow and spread the 
bitterness of domestic suffumg to such 
an unparalleled extent throughout the 
laud. These crimes were registered in 
the book of fate , the anguish they had 
brought on the others was speedily felt 
by themselves , the tears they had c msed 
to flow weie washed out m the torrents 
which fell from guilty eyas * trance 
was decimated «for hdrcruelty, foi 
twenty yeais the flower of her youth 
\Vas mai ched away by a relentless pow i i 
to the harvest of death, the snows of 
Russia revenged the guillotine of •Pans 
Alluied by the phantom of military, 
glory, they fell down and worshipped 
the power which was consuming them, 
they followed it to the verge of destruc 
tion, till the mask of the spectre fell, and 
the ghastly features of death appeared 

78 This dreadful punishment also 
was the immediate effect of the atroci 
ties which it chastised. In the absence 
of all the enjoyments of domestic lire, 
in the destruction of eveiy pacific era 
ployment, one only career, that of vio 
fence, remained From necessity, as 
well as inclination, every man took to 
arms the sufferings of the state swelled 
the rauks on the frontiei, and trance 
became a great military power, from 
the causes which it was thought would 
have led to its destruction The na 
tural consequence of this was the estab 
lishment of military despotism, and the 
prosecution of the insane career of con 
quest by a victorious chieftain. France 
only awoke from hei dream of ambi 
tion when her youth was mowed down 
her armies destroyed, her conquests 
nven from her, and ner glory lost Both 
the allied powers and the French people 
suffered m these disastrous conflicts, be 
cause both deserved to suffer the for 
mer for their ambitious projects against 
the territory of the Republic, and total 
oblivion of the moral objects of the con 
test, the latter foi their unparalleled 
mtenud cruelty, and universal external 
oppiessW 

74. Finally, the history df these mel 

* ** Them is in the misfortunes of Prance 
enough s»\s Savary to make her sons 
shed tears of blood. Savary, iv. 332. 
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ancholy periods affords the strongest 
evidence of the incessant operation of 
the principles destined for* the preser 
v iti on and extension of socihfhappiness, 
even m the darkest periods of human 
existence Since the fall of the Roman 
empire, no such calamitous era had 
arisen as that which immediately fol 
lowed the 10th of August , none in 
which innocence so general!} suffered 
and vice so ^ong triumphed , m which 
impiety was * <- openly jv,ofeaaed, and 
profligacy so gener illy indulged , m 
which blood flowed m such ceaseless 
tonentb, and anguish embittered such 
a multitude of lieaits Yet, even in 
those disastrous times, the benevolent 
Jaws of nature were incessantly acting 
this anguish expiated the sms of former 
times , this blood tamed the fierceness 
of pi esent discord. In the stci n school 


[chap xx 

of adversity wisdom wts learned, and 
ei 1 or forgotten , epecul ition ct iscd to 
blind its votaries, and ambition to mis 
lead by the language of vutue Yeais 
of suffering contei red centuries of ex 
peneuce , the latest postu ity will it is 
to be hoped, in that country at loa^t, 
reap the fiuits of the Reign of Tmoi 
Like all human things, the govu anient 
of Fiance may undergo changes in the 
lapse of time, different institutions may 
be uquired, and new dynasties i ilhd 
to the throne , but no bloody lonvul 
siou similar to that which out e tore its 
bosom will again take place , tin bight r 
ranks will not a second time bo mas 
v acred by the lower — ere anothei h i each 
Revolution of the same charactci as th it 
which has been porti ijed can enaut,tlio 
age m which it occurs must be ignoiant 
ot the first. 


CHAPTER XX 


RISE OP NAPOfEON, AND CAMPAIGN OP 1796 IN ITALY 


1 Napoleon B con apatite was boi n 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 6th b eb 
ruary 1768 * The Duke of Wellington 
was born in the year afta, which Na 
polton subsequently assumed as that of 
his nativity, m older to constitute him 


self a French citizen u Pi evidence, # 
said Louis XV1IL, “owed us that coun 
teipoiBe." His family though noblr, 
had not been distinguished, and hail 
suffered severely from misfortune lie 
was too great a man to attempt to de 


* He entered the world on 6th F< bruary 
1768 and subsequently gave out that he M oe 
born m August 1766 as m the interim Cor 
sica bad been incorporated with the French 
monarchy — Ooelkbev i 230 and Hi atom 
de France par M Saccukk, 1' 67 1 he record 
of bis marriage with Josephine wbuh still 
exists in Pans gives his birth as on fith 
Icbmory 17oS It is as follows 2d Ar 

roudissenient of Pans Act of marriage be 
tween NapoUuue Bonaparte general m chief 
of the Army of the Interior aged twenty 
eight years, bom at Ajaccio, dojmrtmertfc of* 1 
Corsica, domiciled at Paris iu the Hue d An 
tin son of Charles Bonaparte tandoWher. and 
of Letm Ramolini his wife. -* and Mane 
Josephc Rose de loscher, aged twenty eight 
vears bom at Martinique in the West India 
Islands, domiciled at Paris m the Rue de 
Cluwtereine daughtoi of Joseph Gaspard de 
JfAaehor captain of dragoons, and of Rosa 


Claire des Vergers de Sauois, his wife I 
Charles 1 hSodore priin?61s Ledert public 
officer in the itat owl of tho second Ar 
rondissement of Pans after having re id m 
tho presence of tho parties and w ltnossi s 
-*-lsfc, the certificate of the birth of Nopobouf 
Bonaparte general winch dedans tbit 
he was bom on the 6th. of February 1 1 t>3 
in lawful wedlock by Charles Bounpurt 
and Letzia Romoilnt * f— ‘The rcgist* r boars 
the signatures* ‘Tallion M J R Tasolur 
P Bams Le Manois le jeunc N" ipolcono 
Bona|>arte, Charles Leclerq oiheior pub 
Uc ’ — 8ec the whole extract in 8 u onus 
Mimoirto pour eervir & l flmtolre de France i 
66 67 


f Thle official set eljnrd by Ne.po!«oi» hlmwlf on 
n occasion when no 6ns bnt a very young W«n re 
re»ent» himself ai f older than be refill vW end when 
l« interest lay the ether w»\, m Coreiea wee iot 
\corporeted with Erane# till June 17«9, deoidee tie 
natter 
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rive distinction from any adventitious 
odvmtagcs which did not really belong 
to him, and could ailord to discard all 
the lustre of putuciau descent When 
the h mperor of Austria endeavoured, 
after be became his son in law, to trace 
his connection with some of the obscure 
Dukes of Treviso he answered that he 
was the Rudolph of Hapsburg of his 
f irmly and when the genealogists w ei 6 
engined m deducing his descent fiOm 
on ancient line of Gothic princes, he 
cut short their libours by dcclaimg 
that his patent of nobility dated from 
the battle of Montenotte 

2 His mother, as m the case of many 
other eminent men of whom history 
has preserved a lecord, was distinguish 
ed by great beauty and no common 
firmness and intrepidity of mind She 
shared m the fatigues and dangers of 
her husband during the civil dissen 
sions which disti acted the island at the 
time of Napoleons buth, and had re 
ccutly before been engaged in Some ex 
peditions on horseback with him His 
father died at the age of thirty eight, of 
a cancer in the stomach, a complaint 
hereditary m his family, which also 
proved fatal to Napoleon himself, but 
the want of paternal care was moie 
than supplied by his mother, to whose 
eaily education and solicitude he, in 
after life, mainly ascribed his elevation * 
Though left a widow in the prime of 
lite, she had already borne thirteen 
childien, of whom five Sons and three 
daughters survived their father She 
lived to see one of them wearing the 
crown of Charlemagne, and another 
seated on the tin one of Ohailes V On 
the day of his birth she had been at 
church, and was seized with her pains 
during high mass She was bi ought 
home hastily, and, as there was not 
time to prepared bed, was laid upon a 
couch covered with tape&tiy repiesent- 
mg the heroes of the Iliad, and theio 
the future conqueror was brought into 
the world. * 

8 In tho years of infancy he exhi 
bited nothing remarkable, excepting 

* My opinion said Jsapoleou is, that 
the future good or bad conduct of a child do 
pendB entirely ou tho mother — 0 Meara, 
u 100 


irritability and turbulence of temper 
But these qualities, as well as the de 
cision witi| which they weie accorn 
pamed, w2re so powei fully developed 
that they gave him the entire command 
of his eldest brother Joseph, a boy of a 
mild and unassuming character, who 
was constantly beaten, pinched, or toi 
mented by the future t mperor But 
even it that early penod it was ob 
served that he nevei wop t when chas 
tised, and fu dfce ocraSion, when ho 
was only seven years of age, having 
oeen suspected unjustly of a fault and 
punished when innocent, he endured 
the pam, and subsisted m disgi See foi 
three d xys c a the coarsest food, rnthei 
than betray his companion, who was 
i eally in fault Though his angei was 
violent, it was genei illy of short en 
durance, and his smile from the first 
was like a beam of the sun emerging 
from the clouds But, nevertheless, he 
gave no indications of extiaoidinuy 
( apaoity at that early age , and his nio 
ther was frequently heard to declare 
that, of all her children, he was the one 
whom she would least have expected to 
have attained any extraordinaiy eimn 
ence This is often observed of those 
destined for ultimate greatness, and 
the reason is, that they are reflecting 
rather than quick and that their at 
tention is fixed on things, which lendu 
a man eminent, rathei than woids, 
which make a schoolboy distinguished 
4 f he winter i esidence of his lathi i 
was usually at Ajaccio, the place of his « 
birth, where there is still preserved a 
cannon, weighing about thirty pounds, 
the eaily plaything of Napoleon But 
in summer the family retned to a dila 
pidated villa near the isle banguimfere, 
once the residence of a relation of hia 
mother’s, situated m a romantio spot 
on the sea shore The house is ap 
ptoached by au avenue, oveilmng by 
the cactus and acacia, and other shrubs 
winch grow luxuriantly m that south 
era climate. It has a garden and a 
la wn,% shoving vestiges of neglected 
beauty, and surrounded by a sin ubbei y 
permitted to run to wilderness There, 
enclosed by the cactus, the clematn, 
and the wild olive, is a smgulai ami 
isolated granite reck, beneath which 
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the remains of a small summer house 
are still visible, the entrance to which 
is nearly closed by a luxuriant fig tree 
This was tiie favourite retreat of the 
young Napoleon, who early showed a 
love ol solitary meditation, during the 
periods when the vacations at school 
permitted him to return home We 
might suppose that there were perhaps 
formed those isions of ambition and 
high resolvr* for which the limits of 
the world werd ere Mug I'elt to be in 
sufficient, did we not know that chil<| 
hood can haidly anticipate the destiny 
of maturer years and that, in Crom 
well d words, a man never rises so high 
as when he does not know wheie his 
course is to terminate 

5 At an early age he was sent to the 
Military School, first of Angers, and 
latterly of Bnenne It is remarkable 
that the Duke of Wellington also loam 
ed the rudiments of the art of war at 
the fust of these seminaries His cha- 
racter there underwent a rapid alteia 
tion He became thoughtful, studious, 
contemplative, and diligont m the ex 
treme His proficiency, especially in 
mathematics, was soon remarkable, but 
the quickuess of his temper, though 
subdued, was not extinguished On 
one occasion, having been subjected to a 
degrading punishment by his master — 
that of dining on his knees at the gate 
of the refectory-vthe mortification he 
experienced was so excessive that it 
produced a violent vomiting, and a uni 
vei sal tremor of the nerves But m the 
games of his companions he was infe- 
rior to none in spirit and agility, and 
already began to evince, m a decided 
predilection for military pursuits, the 
native basis of his mmd. During the 
winter of 1788 4, so remarkable foi its 
seventy even in southern latitudes, the 
ordinary amusements of the boys with 
out doors were completely stopped 
Napoleon proposed to his companions 
to beguile the weaiyliours by forming 
mtreuchments and bastions of snow, 
with parapets, ravelins, and homeworks. 
The little army was divided into two 
parties, one of which was intrusted with 
the attack, the other with the defence 
of the works , and the mimic war was 
continued foi several weeks, during 


which fractures and wounds were re* 
ceived on both sides On another oc 
casion, the wife of the portei of the 
school, well known to the boys for the 
fruit which she sold, having presented 
herself at the dooi of their theatre to 
be allowed to see the Death of Cma r, 
which was to be played by the youths, 
and been refused an entrance, the ser 
geant at the door, induced by the vehe 
mence of her manner, reported the 
mattei to the young Napoleon, who 
was the boy m command on the oc 
casion “Remove that woman, who 
brings here the license of camps, * said 
the future ruler of the Revolution 

6 It was the fortune of the school it 
Bnenne at this time to possess among 
its scholars, besides Napoleon, another 
boy, who rose to the highest eminence 
in the Revolution, Picheghu, after 
wards conqueror of Holland He was 
several years older than Napoleon, and 
instructed him m the el< ments of mi 
themotics, and the first foui rules of 
arithmetic Piehegru eaily perceived 
the firm character of his little pupil , 
and when, many years afterwards, he 
had embraced the Royalist party and 
it was proposed to him to sound Napo 
leon, then m the command of the army 
of Italy, he replied — “ Don t waste turn 
upon him I have known him from his 
infancy, his character is inflexible , he 
has taken bis side, and will never swei ve 
from it” The fate of these two lllus 
trious men afterward rose in painful 
contrast to each other Piehegru was 
strangled in a dungeon, when Napoleon 
was ascending the throne of France 

7 The speculations of Napoleon at 
this time were more devoted to politi 
cal than military subjects His habits 
were thoughtful and solitary , and his 
conversation, even at that early age, 
was so rem&ikable for 4 its reflection and 
energy that it attracted the notice of 
the Abb4 Raynal, with whom he fre 

, quently lived during vacations, and who 
discoursed with him on government, 
legislation, and the relations of com 
inerce. He was distinguished by his 
Italian complexion, his piercing look, 
and the decided style of his expression 
— a peculiarity frequently inducing a 
vehemence of manner, which rendered 
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him not generally popular with his Ecole Mil it ure at Pane, foi the com 
schoolfellows. The moment their play pletion of his military studies He h id 
time arrived, he flew to the library of not been long there, when ht was so 
the school where he re id with avidity much struck with the luxurious habits 
the histoncal woiks of the ancients m which the young men were then 
particulaily Polybius, Plutarch, and brought up at that seminary that ho 
Aman His companions disliked him, addressed an eneigetic memorial to the 
on account of his not joining their governor on the subject* strongly mg 
games at these hours, and frequently mg that, instead of having footmen and 
rallied him on his name and Corsican grooms to wait upon their orders, thtj 
birth He often said to Bournenne should be taught to do ar ery thing for 
his earliest friend, with much bitter themselves, «md*be inm?ed to the liaid 
ness — “ I hate these i rench — I will do ships and privations which awaited 
them all the mischief in my power ' them in real warfare In the year 1785 
Notwithstanding this, his animosity at the age of seventeen, he received a 
had nothing ungenerous m it, and wheu commission m a regiment of aiftillerv 
he was mtiusted, in his turn, with the and was soon piomoted to the rank ol 
enforcing of any legulation which was first lieutenant, m a corps quartered at 
infringed, he piefeired going to prison Valence Shortly after, he gave a proof 
to informing against the joung delin of the varied subjects which occupied 
quents his mmd, by writing a Histoiy of Cor 

8 Though his progress at school was sica, and an i ssay for a prize, proposed 
respectable, it was not lemarkable , and by the Abbd Itaynil, on the * Inst it u 
the notes transmitted to government in tions most likely to contribute to Pub 
1784 exhibited many other young men lie Happiness The piammui was ad 
much more distinguished fot their judged to the young noldn i The«e 
early proficiency But from the very productions, as might have been e\ 
first he gave decided marks of the m pected, were distinguished by the re 
flexibility of his temper In the pn volutionary doctrines thm genei dh 
\ate instructions communicated to gov prevalent and were very different from 
ernment by the masters of the estab his maturer speculations The eesnj 
lishment, ho was characterised as of a was recovered by Talleyrand after N« 

“ domineering, imperious, and head poleon was on the throne , but the mo 
strong disposition During the vaca- ment the Emperoi saw it ho committed 
tions of school, he returned m general it to thp flames. 

to Corsica, where he gave vent to the 10 Atthisperiod, Napoleon was gene 
ardour of his mmd in traversing the rally disliked by his companions ht 
mountains and valleys of that romantic was considered as proud, haughty, and * 
island, and listening to the tales of feu irascible , but with the few whose con 
dal strife and family revenge by which versation he valued, and who^e friend 
its inhabitants are so remarkably dis ship he chose to cultivate, he was al 
tmguished The celebrated Paoli, the ready a favourite, and high expects 
hero of Corsica, accompanied him m tions began to be formed oi the future 
some of these excursions, and explain eminence to which he might rise His 
ed to him on the road the actions which powers of reasoning were especially re 
he had fought, end the positions which markable , his expressions lucid and 
he had occupied, during his struggle for eneigetic , his knowledge and mforma 
the independence of the island The tion immense, considering his years and 
energy and decision of hxs young com the opportunities of study which he 
panion at this penod made a greaff had enjoyed Logical accuracy was 
impression on that illustrious man. the gxeat characteristic of his mmd , 

“ Oh ! Napoleon,” said he, “you do not and his subsequent compositions have 
resemble the moderns — you belong to abundantly pioved that,# if ho had 
the heroes of Plutarch 1 not become the first conqueror he 

9 At the nge of fourteen, he was would have been one of the greatest 
sent from the school of Butune to the waters, as he assuredly was one of 
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the most profound thinkers, of modem 
times 

11 His figure, always diminutive, 
was at that penod thin and meagre m 
the highest degree — a circumstance 
which, with his sallow and lank visage 
rendered his appearance somewhat rich 
culons when he first assumed the mill 
tirydiess Mademoiselle Pennon, af 
tei wuds Duchess of A bran tea, one of 
lus eaihest female acquaintances, and 
who afterwai at* became on? of the most 
biillumt wits of the imperial court, 
mentions that lie came to their house 
on the day on w hich he first put on his 
uniform, m the highest spirits, as is 
usu d with young men on such an oc 
casion , but her sibter, who had just 
left hei boarding school, was so stiuck 
with his comical appearance, in the 
enormous boots which were at that 
period worn by the artillery, which he 
liod entei ed, that she immediately bui st 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, say 
mg he resembled nothing so much ns 
Puss m Boots The stroke told , the 
libel was too true not to be felt but 
Napoleon soon tecovered Ins good hu 
niour and, a few dxya afterw aids, pro 
sented her with an elegantly bound 
copy of Puss m Boots, as a proof that 
he i etamed no rancour on account of 
her 7 ull cry 

1 2 Wht n the Revolution broke out, 
he adhered, like almost ill the young 
officers of Bubdterti rank, to* the po 
pular side and continued a warm pa 
tuot during the whole time of the Con 
stituent Assembly But, on the ap 
pomtment of the Legislative Assembly, 
ho has himself diclired that his senti 
monts underwent a rapid change , and 
he soon imbibed, under the Reign of 
Terroi, that profound hatred of the 
Xacobms which his subsequent life so 
ftrongly evinced, and which he never, 
even for the pm poses of ambition, made 
any attempt to disguise It was his 
fortune to witness both the mob which 
inundated the Tmlenea on the 20th 
June, and that which otjHun^d the 
throne on the 30th August and on 

be strongly expressed 
h» #fi*se of the i mucus consequences 
to arise fiom the want of resohi 
fjjw m the government N o man knew 


better the consequences of yielding to 
popular clamour, or how rapidly it is 
checked by proper fiimuess m the de 
poBitai les of power From the weak 
ness shown on the 20th June, he pre 
dieted the disastrous effects which so 
Bpeeddy followed on the next great i e 
f olt of the populace When he saw the 
monarch, m obedience to the rabbit, 
put on the led cap, his indignation 
knew no bounds “How on earth, 
he exclaimed, “could they let those 
wretches entei the palace * They should 
have cut down four or five hundred with 
grape shot, and the rest would sjk edily 
have taken to flight.” 

13 The first military exploit of Na 
poleon was in his native country The 
disturbances m Coisica having led the 
revol u tion ax y forces into that island he 
w as despatched from Bastia, in spring 
1793, to surpuse his native city of 
Ajaccio, and succeeded m making him 
self master of a tdWer called the Toi re 
di Capitollo m its vicinity, where he 
was Blrortly afterw aids besieged, and 
compelled to evacuate it Thus, like 
l rcdenck of Prussia and Wellington, 
his first essay in aims proved unfor 
tunate. His talents, and the high oh x 
lacter which ho had received from the 
masters of the Military Academy eiu 
long howevei, led to a more important 
employment At tlu siege of Toulon, 
the artilluy aftei the operations had 
advanced a conskdeiable length, was m 
trusted to his direction, and he soon 
eommumcated a new impulse to tin 
hitherto languishing progress of the 
siege By his advice, the attack was 
changed from the body of the place to 
the torts on the Hauteur de Gram , and 
on the Mountain of Faron, which proved 
so successful, that the siege, which be 
fore his ai rival w as on the point of bem^ 
abandoned m despaw, was speedily 
crowned with complete success Dur 
mg this oper ttion, he was first struck 
by the firmness and intrepidity of a 
c young coipoial of artillery, whom he 
immediately lccomnundea for promo 
tion Having occasion to send a de» 
patch fiom tlio trenches, he called for 
some pei son who could write, that he 
might dictate the older A young sol 
dier stepped from the lanks, and, rest 
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mg tbe paper on the breastwork, began 
to wilt© as he dictated, when a shot 
from the enemy s batteues struck the 
giound close to him, and covered the 
papei with eurth. “ Thank you, said 
tlie soldier , “ vie shall have no occa- 
sion for sand on this page * Napoleon 
asked him what he could do for hnn 
“ Everything replied the young pri 
vate, blushing with emotion, and touch 
mg his left shoulder with his hand — 
“you cm turn this worsted into an 
epaulet A lew days aftei, Napoleon 
stnt for the same soldier to oidei him 
to lecounoitre in the enemy *s tienclirs, 
and i ©commended that he should die 
guise himself for fear of his being dis 
covered “Never/ replied he “Do 
you take me foi a spy ? I will go in 
my uniform, though I should never re 
turn * And, m eilect, he set out m 
stoutly , dressed as he was, and had the 
good fortune to come back unhurt N a 
poleon immediately recommended him 
for promotion, and never lost sight of 
Ins tour igeous secretary He was Juisor, 
aftti * ards Marshal of France and Duke 
of Abi antes So strongly did Napo 
leon s chaiacter impress Juiiot at that 
time, that he quitted lus regiment to 
de\ ote himself to his fortunes as aide 
dc camp, and wrote to his father m 
1794, m answer to his inquiries, what 
soit of young man he was to whom he 
had attached himself, — “ He is one of 
those men of whom nature is sparing, 
and whom she does not thiow upon the 
earth but w ith centuries between them * 
14 On another occasion an artilleiyr 
man having been shot while loading a 
pun, he took up the dead man's rain 
lod, and with his own hands served the 
piece for a considerable time He first 
took notice, at the same siege, of an 
other soldiei, named Duroc, whom he 
never afterwaids lost sight of, made 
M irshal of the Palace, and ever treated 
with 4 " the most unlimited confidence, 
till he was killed by his side the day 
after the battle of Bautzen. Durob 
loved Napoleon for himself, and pos 
sessed, perhaps, a loiter share of his 
confidence than any of hw other gene 
juils , and none knew so well m after 
a e us, how to let the first ebullitions of 
the impend wrath escape without pro 


clucing fatal effects, and allowing the 
better judgment of his sovereign to re 
flume its sway m cooler moments. The 
reputation which Napoleon acquit cd 
hom the successful issue of this siege 
was veiy great All the generals, re 
presentatives, and soldiers, who had 
heaid the advice which he gave at the 
councils, three months before the cap 
ture of the town, and witnessed lus ac 
tivity at the woiks, anticipated a future 
career of glf>ry*to th#*?oung oflicci 
Dugommiei wrote to the Committee 
t)f Public Salvation in these woids - 
“ Reward and pi ornate that young man , 
for, if you ai e ungrateful towards hnn, 
he will laise himself alone ' 

15 This success piocured foi Napo 
leon the command of the artillery of 
the army of It dy during the campaign 
of 1794 Dumoihion who was ad 
vanced m years, Submitted all the ope 
rations to a council of younger officers, 
among whom Napoleon md Masseni 
soon acquired a decided lead , and the 
former, from the force of superior tal 
ents, giadually came to direct the whole 
operations of the campaign It wa& his 
ability which procui ed for the trench 
aimiea the capture of Saorgio, the Col 
de Tende, and all the higher eliam of 
the Maritime Alps These successes 
awakened in his ardent mind those 
lofty visions of ambition which he was 
so soon destined to realise One night, 
in June 1794, ho spent on the summit 
of the Col de Tcnde, from whence at 
sunrise he beheld with delight the blue^ 
plains of Italy, alieady to his prophetic 
eye the theatre of glonou& achieve 
ment 

16 In July 1794, Napoleon lyassent by 
the commissioners of the Convention to 
Genoa, upon a secret mission, m which he 
was connected wjth Robospieire's bro- 
ther, then intrusted with the supreme 
command at Toulon This mission saved 
his life The younger Robespierre, for 
whom, at that period he had conceived 
the highest ad m nation, earnestly en 
treated Napoleon, instead of going, to 
accompany him to Paris, whither he 
was returning to support his brother , 
but he was indexible m his refusal. 
Had he yielded, he would infallibly 
have shiucd tl e fate of both , and the 
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deatimes of Europe might have been 
changed The situation he was offered 
was that of Hennot, commander of the 
national guard, of whose capacity the 
Committee of Public Salv ition had be 
come somewhat doubtful It was bill 
liant enough however, m those days, 
to awaken the ambition of his brothers, 
Joseph and Lucien, who uiged him to 
dose with the offer “ No, * said Na 
poleon, u I will not accept it this is 
not a time the qptliusnsfc , it 

is no easy matter to save your head at 
Pans Robespierre the younger is ah 
honourable man, but his brother is no 
tnflei,, if I went to Paris, I should be 
obliged to serve him Me serve such 
a man * Never I am not ignorant of 
the service I might be of m roplatmg 
thatimbecilecommanderof the national 
guard of Pans, but I do not choose to 
do so , this is not the time for engag 
mg m such an undertaking What 
could I do m that huge galley? At 
piesent there is no honourable place 
tor one but the army , but have pa 
tience — the time ts coming ithen / shall 
> ule Pans ' 

17 As it was, Napoleon was exposed, 
fiom his connection with these leaders, 
to no inconsiderable d mgers even on 
his It ilmn mission W ithm a month 
after, he was, in consequence of the 
fall of Robespierre, with whom he had 
been m close correspondence, anested 
b\ the new commissioners whom the 
^hermidonan party sent out to the 
army of Italy, and made a narrow es 
cape with his life. He addressed, upon 
his seizure, an energetic remonstrance 
to the commissioners, remarkable for 
the strong sense, condensed thought* 
md powerful expression which it con 
tains , while his friend JuttOt was so 
penetrated with gnef at hifl misfortune, 
that he wrote to them, protesting his 
innocence, and imploring to be allowed 
to share his captivity These apphea 
tions were attended With complete sue 
cess, a fortnight afterwards, he was 
provisionally set at liberty, and paime 
diately returned to Paris He was 
there offered acommand ih La Vendee; 
and* having declined it, he was deprived j 
pf hw rank as a general officer, and re* 
duced to puvate life 


18 The period which now intervened 

from the dismissal ot Napoleon to the 
attack of the sections on the Conven 
tion in October 1795, he has himsell 
described as the happiest in his life 
Living almost without money, on the 
bounty of lus fi lends, in coffeehouses 
and theatres, his aident imagination 
dwelt incessantly on the futmc, and 
visions floated across his mind, tinged 
with those bright colours m which thi 
eye of j outhful genius arrays the path 
of life — a striking proof of the depend 
ence of happiness on the mind itself, 
and the slight influence which even the 
gieatest extern il success 1ms m replen 
ishiiig the secret fountains fioui which 
the joys or sorrows of existence aic 
diawu During theso days of vision 
ary romance he dwelt with peculiar 
pleasure on the idea, which had even 
then become a favoimte one, of repair 
mg to Constantinople, and offtnng his 
services to the Grand Signior, undei 
the impression that things were too 
stable in the Western World and that 
it was m the East alone that those 
great revolutions weie to be effected 
which at once immortalise the namt s 
of their authois lie even went so fat 
as to prepare, and address to the Ficnoh 
government, a memorial, m which he 
offered, with a few offlceis who weu 
willing to follow his fortunes, to go to 
Turkey, to organise its foices against 
Russia — a proposal which, if acceded to, 
might pei haps have changed the fate ol 
the world This impression never for 
sock him through life , it was, even moi e 
than the destruction of British com 
merce, the secret motive of the exne 
dition to Moscow even after all the 
glories of his subsequent caieei, he 
looked back with regie t to these early 
visions, ami, when speaking of Sir Sul 
ney Smith and the ch«ck at Acre, re 
peatedly Said — u That man made me 
miss my destiny " * 

19 So low, however, were the for 
tunes of the future emperor fallen at 
that period, that he was frequently m 
debted to his friends for a meal, which 
he could not affoid to purchase him 
self At one time, Ins fortune being 
reduced to five frame, he went out to 
the quays of Pans, intending to throw 
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himself into the rivei , fiorn which he 
was only diverted by the geueiosity of 
a friend, who, in tho midst of his an 
kiush, presented him with a large sum 
of money* His brother Lucien and 
he bi ought the black bread leceived m 
their 1 itions to Madame Boumenne, 
and received in exchange loaves ofwhite 
flour, which she had clandestinely, and 
at the ha/ ud of her life, received dur 
mg the liw of the maximum from a 
neighbounng confectioner At this 
period she lodged in a new house m 
the Rue des Muais Napoleon was 
very anxious to hire, with the assist 
ance of his uncle, aftei wards Cardinal 
leech, the one opposite “ With that 
house, said he, 1 the society of your 
self, a few fi lends, and a cabriolet, I 
should be the happiest of men ’ In 
those da>s Napoleon wore the grey 
great co it, which has since become 
more celebrated than the white plume 
of Henry IV , he had no gloves, for, as 
he said himself, they were a useless ex 
pense, his boots ill made, were seldom 
blackened, his yellow visage, meagre 
countenance, and severe physiognomy, 
gave as little indication of his future 
appearance as his fortunes did of his 
future destiny Salicetti had been the 
author of his arrest, “ He did me all 
the mischief in his power, said Napo 
Ieon, “ but my &lcu would not permit 
him to prevail, — so early had the idea 
of a brilliant destiny taken possession 
of his mind Heafterwards made agene 
rous return to his enemy Salicetti was 
ordered to be arrested by the Conven 
tiou after tho condemnation of Romme 
and the Jacobin conspirators, and he 
was concealed m the house of the mo 
thei of the future Duchess of Abrantes 
Napoleon learned the secietm conse 
quence of a love intngue between his 
valet and their maid, but he concealed 
his knowledge, facilitated his enemy s 
escape, and sent a letter to lnm on the 
road, mfoiming him of the return he 
had made foi his malevolence • 

20 But ^mother destiny awaited the 
youngsoldier The approaching conflict 

* Demasis was this generous friend he 
gave him 80,000 franca in gold with, which 
he relieved the distresses of his family — 
hlomnoLON, Captivitt de Ste Hilcrce, h 33 34 


of the Convention with the Sections was 
the first circumst mce which raised him 
from the obscurity into which lie had 
recently f illen H is great abilities being 
known to seveial persons of influence 
m the government, especially Carnot, 
he was, on the first appearance of the 
appioa<limg struggle, taken mto th< 
confidence of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, and had been consulted by 
them for some months before the con 
test began Wheq the a^#6k by Menou 
on the sectioll Lepelletier failed, Napo 
loon was sent for He found the Con 
vcntion m tho utmost agitation , and 
measures of accommod ition with the 
insurgents were already talked ot *\vlicn 
Ins firmness and decision saved tho 
government He painted m suth vivid 
colours the extreme penl of sharing the 
supreme authority between the military 
commander and throe commissioners 
of the Com eniion, that the Committci 
agreed to appoint Ban as commandei 
liiJchief, and Napoleon second m com 
mand No sooner was this done than 
he despatched at midnight a chef d es 
cadron, named Mur it, with three hun 
died horse, to seize the park of artil 
leiy lying at S iblona Ho arrived a * 
few minutes before the troops of the 
Sections, who came to obtain them for 
[the insui gents , and, by this decisive 
! step, put at the disposal of government 
those formidable battenes, which next 
day spread death through the ranks of 
the national guard, and at one blow 
extinguished the revolt* Barras de 
dared m Ins report, that it was to N i « 
poleon s skilful disposition of tho posts 
round the Tuilenes that the success of 
the day was owing, but he himself 
never ceased to lament, that his first 
suocess in sepaiato command should 
have been gamed m civil dissension , 
and often said, in after times, that he 
would give many years of his life to tear 
that page fiom his history 

21 Though notgifted with the powers 
of populiu oratory, Napoleon was not 
destitute of that ready talent which 
catches the# idea most likely to divert 
the populace, and frequently disarms 
them even in the moment of their 
greatest irritation When in command 
in Pans, after the suppression of the 
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revolt, lie was frequently bi ought mto 
collision with the people m a state of 
the utmost excitement, and on these 
occasions his presence of mind was as 
conspicuous n-s his humanity was ad 
miruble Above a bundled fimilies, 
during th« dreadful fimme which fol 
lowed the suppiession of the levolt of 
the sections m the wmttr 1795 6, were 
saved from death by his beneficence 
On one occ Hiou he was tiying to ap 
pease a mob%^*i stat^ of extume lrn 
tation, when a f it w oin in, bursting fi om 
the throng, exclaimed, 1 These wearers 
of epaulets, provided they fill their own 
skins, cue not though the poor die of 
f name - Mj good woman, ' Baid Na 
poleon, who it that tune was exceed 
mgly thin, * look at me, and say which 
of us h is fed the 4>cst. This at once 
tui ik d iht 1 nigh on his side, and he con 
tinned his route without interruption 
22 Joachim Mur\t, who was, by a 
singular coincidence, thus associated 
with Napoleon m his first impoitfttit 
t ornmand, was bom on 25th March 1771, 
at La Bastedc, m ar Gabors, m Langue 
doc, where lus father was an innkeeper 
m His bold and turbulent disposition early 
gave lnm a distaste for letters , he was 
soon taken from school, where he was 
making no progress and the futuie 
King of N iplcs la gun life as an as 
siHtint to the waiter m his fathers 
hotel He aftei wards enlisted in the 
Chasseurs of Aidennes, but, having 
fallen mto a scrape, he deserted his 
regiment, and lepaned to Pans, where 
he got employment again as a waiter 
at a humble restaurateur s There his 
activity, address, and elegant figure, 
having attracted notice, he was offered 
a situation, m 1792, in the constitu 
tional guard of Louis XVI On its 
being disbanded, lie was appointed sub 
lieutenant in the eleventh regiment of 
Chasseurs- h, cheval of the line, and soon 
made himself remarkable by the during 
of his ch iracter, and £he ultra revolu 
tionary sentiments whit h he uttered — 
qualities which, in those days of demo 
cratic turmoil, piocmed fdr hnn f rapid 
advancement He was already lieu 
tenant-colonel, in command of his regi 
menf at Abbeville, when on the assos 
epaa&on of Maiat, m 1793, by Charlotte 


fell M \X 

Corday, he wrote to the Tacobui Chib 
that he intended, hom idmu it ion of 
the lllnstnous deceased, to change his 
name to Mai at His exti eme pi maples 
were so well known that, alter the 9th 
Thermidor, during the reaction ig unst 
the Reign of Tenoi he was depuved 
of his command, and came to Pans 
where, like Napoleon, he lived an idle 
life, dreaming away th< tunc m gieat 
poverty m coffeehoust s This am 
tmued till the levolt of the sections, 
when he voluntetud lm services to 
the government, and poweifullj con 
tnbuted, by the prompt eei/un of the 
artillery at bablons, to the decisive sue 
cess w hi oh they obtained 

23 The sketch of this celebrated man 
given by the mastei hand of Napoleon, 
will serve at once to furnish a key to 
lus lotions, and prepare the ieadfr to 
follow his achievements with inkiest 
“ Murat, said he, ‘ w as a most smgu 
lar character He loved, I may l ither 
say, adoied me with me lie wib mj 
i iglit arm , without rue he was nothing 
Order Mur it to att ick and destroy four 
or five thousand men m hucIi a dace 
tion, it was done m a moment, lta\e 
him to hunself, he was an imbecile with 
out judgment In battle he was per 
hips, tin bravest nmu m the woild 
his boiling courage earned him into the 
midst of tin enemy, eoveied with plumes 
and glittei mg w ithgold, how he escaped 
was a miracle, far, from being so distin 
guished a mark, every one fixed at him 
The Cossacks admit ed him on account of 
his excessive bi avei y f Every day Murat 
was engaged m single combat with some 
of them, and letumed with his sabre 
di tppmg with the blood of those he had 
slam He was a Paladin m the field, 
but m the cabinet destitute of either 
decision or judgment 1 

24 The next event yri Napoleon's ca 
reer was not less important on lus ulti 
mate fortunes On occasion ©fthegenei 
al disarming of the inhabitants of Pans, 
ftfbu the overthrow of the sections, a 
boy of ten years of age came to request 
from Napoleon, who was appointed 
General ol the In tenor aftei this success, 
that his fathei n sword, which had been 
delivered up should be restoi ed to him 
His name was i uoenk Beauharnais , 
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and Napoleon was bo much struck by the authenticity of which is placed be 
his appeal nice, and the earnestness with yond a doubt, was fulfilled m the most 
which lie enfoiced his lequesfc, that he singular maimer IIci first husbmd, 
was induced not only to comply with Count Alexander Bcauhunais, o gum 
t he 1 equest, but to visit his mother, the ral in the army on the Rhine hid b< t n 
Ooimte.Ha Josephine Reauharn us Her guillotined during the Reign of iYi lor, 
husband, Count Alexandei Be uiharnais, solely on account of Ins belonging to t he 
had been one of the most elegant dincer3 n obi lit) , and she herself, who was also 
of his day, and fiom that accomplish impiisoned at the sune time, wu only 
mt lit was frequently honoured with the s ived from impending d( ith by the f ill 
hand of Mane Antoinette at the court of Robespiene bo strongly w is the 
bills at Versailles. Napoleon, whose prophecy ltn pi ess # ed on^4f mi ud th it, 
inclination already began to i evert to while lying in*thi dungeons of the Con 
the manueiB of the old icgime, use<l to cjergeiio, expecting every hour to he 
look around, during his evening visits summoned to the Revolutionary Tn 
to the countess his widow, if the win bunal, she mentioned it to her fallow 
dows weie closed, and say, “Now let pnsoners, and, to amuse them named 
ns talk of the old court , lot us make a some of them is ladies of tho bed 
toui to Versailles * Fiom thence arose chamber, a je^t which she ifbenvaids 
the intimacy which led to his rnai riage lived to realise to one of their num 
with that lady, and ultimately placed her t 

her on the throne of France 20 Josephine possessed ill the quail 

25 Hcrhibtoryhidbeenveiyremaik ties fitted to excite adrnn at ion Giaee 
able She was born m the West Indies, ful m hu manners, affection ite in hei 
and it had * arly been prophesied, by an disposition, easy m temper elegant in 
old negress, that she should lose hei appeal ance, she wasquilihed both to 
first husband, be exti emt ly unfortu awaken the love and form the happi 
nate, but that she should aftcrwAids be ness of the young gene ml whose fate 
greater than a queen.* Thispiophecy, was now united with hei own bhc 

* rht author heard this propheej m 1S01 doubted J was mad But tho truth was I 
1< ngbefi re \ awoleon welcv itiou to the tin one was nut gifted with any extr lordmarv t our 
fiom the Into Countess of Bath and the late age but internally ptrsu ided oi tho truth of 
( ountoss of Ancrum who were educatod in the oracle 

tho same convent with Josephine and had Madame d \igmllon soon after bee ime 
ropcatcdly heard her mention tho circum unwell and I drew her towards tho window 
i twice in early \outh which I opened to adnne through the bars 

f Tosephiue horsolf narrated this ox tm a little ft esh air X there perceived a wx i 
ordinary passage m her life in the following woman who knew us and who was making 
terms — a number of signs which at hist I could not 

One morning tho jaiku entered the elum undei stand She constantly held up lu 

her where I slept with the Dm hew dAigu gown (n>5e) and seeing that she had some 
lllon and two ether Indies ind told me he object in view X called out robe to which 
w is going to take my uattress to give it she answered yes She then lifted up a 
to another prlsonei Why said Madame stone and put it m her lap which she lifted 
dAigiullon eagcily, will wot Madame de up a second time I called out pterre 
Beauhamais obtain a better one? — * No upon which she ovuiecd the greatest joy at 
no replied he with a fiendish smile she perceiving that her signs were understood 
will have no need of one for she is about to Joining then the stone to her robe she 
be led to the Concicrgcric and thence to the eagerly imitated the motion ot cutting oft 
guillo+'ne the head and immediately began f> dance 

At those wort my companions in mis and evince the most extra* igmt joy Ihis 
foi tune uttered piercing shrieks I consolod singular pantomime awakened in our minds 
them us well as I could and at len th worn a vague hope that possibly Robespierre might 
out with their eternal lamentation* I told bo no more 

them that their grief was utterly unreason 4 At this moment wheuwo were vacillat 
able tliat not only I should uofc die but live ing betwcon hope and fear we huini a groat 
to be Queen of X ranee "Why then do you noise in the corridor and the toi rible voii c 
not name your maids of honour* said Ma of our jailer who said to his dog giving him 
dame d Aiguillon irritated at such expres at the same time a kick Get on, you cursed 
sionsat such a moment Very true said Robespierre » 1 hat coat so phrase at onoo 

1 X did not think of that well my dear taught us that we had nothing to fear and 
I make jou one ot them Upon this, tho # that France was saved — Mim dc Joue Mae 
teai a of these ladies fell apace tor the) never Ji 252, 253 
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was never possessed of regular beauty, 
and, when united to IS ipolcon was past 
hei first youth being ibove thirty years 
of age But she vs a* grace personified , 
her taste mdiess was exquisite, and no 
om, made so much of the physical ad 
\ mtages which yet remained to bei 
Her influence in subsequent times, when 
plat ed on the tin one, was never exerted 
but fin the pui poses of humanity , her 
f tilings for she had some, weic redeemed 
by the rtadunss with which she gave 
c tr to the talcoi suffei m£ Napoleon 
himself said, after he had tasted of all 
the groatness of the world, that the chief 
happiness he had known m life had 
flow ed from her affection * 1 hese good 
and amiable qualities were not without 
a mixtuie of feminine passions and 
weakness She was passionately fond 
of dress -a failing which, whenher bus 
b uid rose to greatness, led her mto ex 
oessive extravagance , and her caielcss 
ness and ease of tempei duung her wi 
dowhood, had led her fi equently into 
doubtful society and habits during the 
piofligacy which followed the Reign of 
JLuror Aftei her marriage with Na 
poleon had fixed her destinies in an ex 
alted station, she still retained the lev 
it> of manner and spmt of coquetry 
w Inch she had then acquired, and some 
timec, though without any red found 
ation at th xt time, excited furious fits 
of jealousy m his bieast 

27 In the first instance, howover, 
motives of ambition combined with a 
hotter fei ling to fix Napoleons choice 
Madame Btauhamais had formed an in 
timacy m prison with Madame de Fon 
tenay, the eloquent and beautiful mis- 
tress of Tallien, who afterwards became 
his wife , and the former was, during 
those days of universal dissoluteness of 
manners, a great favourite of Barras, at 
that penod the leading character of the 
Directory With his usual volatility, 

* Josephine said Napoleon was grace 
personified I\er> thing site did was with 
a grace and delicacy peculiar to herself I 
never saw her act inelegantly the whole time 
w e lived together Her toilet was a perfect 
arsenal and she effectually defended her 
self against the assaults of time — O Meaha 
u 101 Bung mm o yeais older than her 
husband she took this method like many 
others of her sex of concealing the advances 
of time — annas edans dcyantid 


however, he was not sony of an oppoi 
tunity of establishing hci m marriage 
with the young general, after the first 
novelty of the intimacy was ovei His 
influence, after the fall of Robespiene, 
promised to be of essential impel tancc 
to the rising officer Napoleon married 
her on the 9th March 1796 , he himself 
being m his twenty eighth year, and she 
several years oldt i At the s nine time 
he laid before the Directory a plan for 
the Italian campaign, ho remarkable for 
its originality and genius as to attract 
the special notice of the illustrious Car 
not, then minister at war The united 
influence of these two Directors, and 
the magnitude of the obligation which 
Napoleon had conferred upon them by 
his decisive victory over the sections, 
prevailed With J osephme he 1 eceived 
the commandof the Italian aimies,and 
twelve days after, set out for the Alps 
— taking with him two thousand louis 
d or for the service of the campaign, the 
whole specie which the treasury could 
furnish The instructions of the Di 
rectory were, to do all in Ins power to 
revolutionise Piedmont, and bo mtimi 
date the other Italian powers , to viol 
ate the neutrality of Genox , seize the 
forts of Savona , compel the senate of 
Genoa to furnish him with pecuniary 
supplies, and to surrender the keys of 
Gavi, a fortress perched on a rocky 
height, commanding the pass of the 
Bochetta, In case of refusal he was 
directed to cany it by assault. His 
powers were limited to military opera 
tions, and the Directoiy reserved to 
themselves the exclusive nght of con 
eluding treaties of peace ox truce — a 
limitation which was speedily disre 
garded by the enterprising genius of the 
young conqueior 

28 Italy, 

* 11 bol paese 

Che 1 A ppenm parte, et il mar circonda, et 

1 AJpe, ' * 

«s divided by nature into three great 
districts, essentially different from each 
other, and yet distinguished by mdel 
lble features from every other country 

* The beauteous land 

Which the Apennine divides, and tlio sou 

surrounds, and the Alps 
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m Europe The fir*t contains the noble 
plain, w ateredby the Po, which stretches 
from the southern base of the Alps to 
the northern declivity of the Apennines 
and extends from Com on the west to 
th( Adriatic on the east This noble 
plain which is three hundred miles in 
length by a hundied and twenty in 
breadth, is, be yoncl all question, the inch 
est and most fertile m I mope On the 
west it is shelteied by a vast semicncle 
of mountains, which there unite the 
Alps and Apennines, and aie sui mount 
ed by glittering piles of ice and snow, 
foi ruing the mijcstic bamer between 
Fiance and Italy In those mexhaust 
ible renervous, which the beat of sum 
mer converts into perenni il fountains 
of living watir, the Po takes its rise , 
md that classic stream, lap idly fed bj ’ 
the confluence of the ton cuts which 
dt scend thiough every eleit and valley 
in the vast cncumftitncc, is alieady a 
great river when it sw ceps undei the 
1 arnparts of Turin This immense sur 
face formerly submerged over its whole 
extent by w itei, is a perfect level , you 
may travel two hundred miles m a 
straight line m it without commg to a 
natural eminence ton feet high To 
waids its western end, the soil, chiefly 
composed of the debus brought down 
fiorn the adjacent mountains, is for the 
most part sandy or gravelly , but it be 
comes nchtr as you advance with the 
course ot the Po to the eastward, and 
the plain from Lodi to Ferrara is com 
posed of the finest alluvial soil, gener 
ally thirty five or forty feet m thickness 
This mignifieent expanse, the garden 
of Europe is watered by numerous 
rivers, the Tessmo, the Adda, the Adige, 
the Tagliamento, and the Piave, which, 
descending from the snowy summits of 
the Alps, tall perpendicularly into the 
line ot the Po , while the Taio and 
other lesser ft* leams, flowing on the 
southern side into the same river, 
from the lower ridges of the Apen 
nines, afford equally to all parts of 
the plai l the means of extensive lrn 
gation — the only requisite m that fav 
oured region for the production of the 
richest pastures and most luxuriant 
harvests 
'IQL in 


29 It is hard to say whether the 
cultivation of the soil, the uches of n» 
ture or the structuies of human m 
dustry m this beautiful region, are 
most to be admired An unrivalled 
system of agriculture, from which every 
nation in Europe might take a lesson 
has been long tat iblished over its whoh 
surface, and two, sometimes three buc 
cessiv e crops annually reward the la 
hours of the husbandman Indian com 
is produced m abnndai^n^and, by its 
’•cturn — quidruple that of wheat — af 
folds subsistence for a numerous and 
dense population Rice is cultivated 
to a great extent in the maisliy districts 
and an incomparable sj stem of irriga 
tion, diffused ovei the whole, convey* 
the wateis of the Alps by an endless 
senes of little canals, like the veins and 
uteucs m the human body, to every 
field md m some places to every ridge 
m the grass lands It is m these rich 
meadow^ sti etching round Lodi, and 
fiom thence to \eiona, that the cele 
hrated Parmesan cheese, known over 
all Furope for the richness of its fla\ 
our, 19 made The vine and the olive 
thrive on the sunny slopeswhich ascend 
from this plain to the ridges of the Alps 
andawoody zone of never failing beaut j 
lies between the desolation of the moim 
tarn and the fertility of the plain But 
the climate is sevcie m winter, and the 
orange and cition aie dulled by the 
blasts which descend from the frozen 
glaciers The cities of this district, 
both m ancient and modem times, ha\ e 
been worthy, alike in giandeur and 
opulence, of the luxuriant plain by 
which they aie surrounded Mantua 
boasts of the residence of Viigil, Padua 
of having been the birthplace of Livy, 
Ai qua of the tomb of Petrarch Leon&rda 
da Vmci, Titian, Canova, have adorn 
ed these cities by their works, or im 
mortalised them by their birth , and the 
stately edifices of Turin, Milan, Bologna, 
Parma, Verona, and Venice, fltfll attract 
^he learned and ardent from every part 
of Europe, though their political mde 
pendende has* been extinguished, and 
their literary celebrity consists rather 
m the lecollection of past than the 
greatness of present genius 
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30 The second region, totally differ 
ent in character from the former, ex 
tends over all the ramifications and de 
clivities of the Apennines, that vast 
range which, branching off from the 
Alps in the neighbourhood of Genoa, 
runs down the whole centre of Italy 
south of the plain of Lombardy, from 
the frontiers of Provence to the extra 
mity of Calabria. This gi eat chain, m 
its central and highest i>aris, rises to 
the height^h^mofe, th$n seven thou 
sand feet above the sea but in general 
the elevation is less considerable, and 
seldom reaches m the centre of the 
ndgf above six thousand feet It is 
not one simple central ridge of moan 
tains, having a broad belt of level coun 
try on eithei side between it and the 
sea , nor is it a chain rising abruptly 
like the Andes in South Amu ica, irom 
the ocean on one tide, so as to leave 
space for an ample extent of plain on 
the other, in which the rivers, descend 
ing from its summits may become 
great and navigable It is, like all the 
other chains which branch off from the 
great stony girdle of the Old World, a 
huge backbone, thickly set with spines 
of unequal length, some running paral 
lei to each othei, others twisted and m 
terlaced m the strangest imaginable 
manner As if to complete the dis 
order m those spots where the spines 
of the Apennines, being contorted, run 
parallel to their ow n central chain, and 
thus leave a level plain between their 
base and the sea volcanic agency hsus 
broken in, and filled up the space thus 
left with clusters of hills or lofty moun 
tains of its own formation, as is the 
case with the Alban Mount near Rome, 
and Vesuvius in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. Generally speakmg, then, Italy, 
to the south of the plain of Lombardy, 
is composed of an infinite variety of 
valleys pent m between high and steep 
hills, each forming a country to itself, 
and separated by nigged natural bar 
riera from the others « 

31 If the climate of the country were 
more«ig«fOua, this rugg&d ana woody 
regard*, appending, as it does, over three- 
feurth* of its whole extent, would for 
the moBt part be composed, like the 
Dotrefelt of Noiway, or the Grampi 


ans of Scotland, of cold and cheerless 
hills, tenanted only by the loe and the 
heath fowl But, under the blue hea 
vens and delightful sun of Italy, the 
case is verj different Vegetable pro 
ductions, capable of yielding ample food 
for man, and in for greater variety than 
m the plain, are reared with ease m 
every part of the varied ascent, from 
the base to the summit of the moun 
tains The olive, the vmc, the fig tree, 
the pomegianate, the sweet chestnut, 
the peach and nectarine, with all the 
fruits of northern climates, flourish m 
the utmost luxuriance on the sunny 
slopes of Tuscany, and in the Roman 
States , while m Naples and Calabria 
m addition to these, are to be found 
the orange tree, the cition, the puckly 
pear the puckly cactus, the palm tree 
and the fruits and flowers of tropical 
regions An admnable terrace culti 
vation, where art and mdustiy have 
combined to overcome the obstacles of 
nature, has everywhere converted the 
slopes, naturally stenle and and, into 
a succession of gardens loaded with the 
choicest vegetable productions. A de 
licious climate there brings the fin< st 
fruits to maturity , the grapes hangm 
festoons fiom tree to tree , the song of 
the nightingale is heard m every giove , 
all nature seems to rejoice in the para- 
dise which the industry of man hfm 
created * To this incomparable system 
of horticulture, which appears to have 
been unknown to the ancient Romans, 
and to have been introduced into Fu 
i ope by the warriors who returned from 
the Crusades, the nches and smiling 
aspect of Tuscany, and the mountain 
region of Italy, are chiefly to be as 
cribed , for nothing can be more deBO 
late by nature than the waterless de 
clivities, in general almost destitute of 
soil, on which it ha^ been formed. 

32 The earth required to be brought 
from a distance, retaining walls to be 

* Gum la tunc florent tunc est nova tem 
ports »tas 

Etnovade gravido palmite gemma tumet 
Etmodo format!* amicitur vitibuo arbos 
Prodit et in sumraum seminis ltei ba solum 
Et tepidum volucres conceutibus afira 
mulcout, 

Ludit et in p ratio luxuriatque pecus 

Ovid 
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erected, thcstoep slopes converted into a 
senes of gentle inclinations, the moun 
tam torrents diverted or resti amed, and 
the means of artificial lmgation, to sue 
tam nature during the long droughts of 
summei, obtained By the incessant 
labour of centuries this prodigy has been 
completed, and the very stony sterility 
of nature converted into the means of 
heightening, by artificial means, the 
heat of summer The quantity of rock 
with which the soil abounded, furnished 
at hand the materials of walls and 
terraces These terraces are always 
covered with fiuit trees, and, amidst 
the reflection of so many walls, the fruit 
is most abundant, and superior of its 
kind No room is lost in these little 
but precious fieeholds the vine ex 
tends its tendrils along the terrace 
walk a hedge formed of the same 
vine branches, surr nmds each terrace, 
and covers it with veidure In the 
corneis formed by the meeting of the 
supporting w alls, a little sheltered nook 
is found, where fig trees are planted, 
which npen delicious fruit under their 
protection The owner takes advan 
tage of every vacant space to raise 
melons and vegetables Olive trees 
shelter it from the rains so that with 
in the compass of a very small garden 
he obtains olives, figs, grapes, pome 
granates, and melons Such is the re- 
turn which nature yields under this 
adnm able system of management, that 
half the crop of seven acres is suffi 
cient m general foi the maintenance 
of a family of five persons, being little 
moit than the produce of three fourths 
of an acre to each soul , and the whole 
produce supports them all m rustic at 
fluence Italy, in this delightful region, 
still realises the glowing description of 
her classic historian above three hun 
dred ye irs ago * f 

33 Great part of the mountain re 


* The whole country in profound peace and 
tranquillity cultivated not less assiduously^ 
in the mountainous and sterile districts than 
in the fertile plains and subject solely to na 
tive rulers, not only abounded in population 
and weal th but was adorned by the magnifi 
couoe of its many princes, by the splendour 
of numerous most beautiftil towns, and by 
the mnj tsttc temples of religion — Guicciae- 
dini lib i 


gi on of Italy has adopted this admirable 
cultivation , and this explains what, to a 
northern traveller, at first sight seems in 
explicable — the vast population, which 
is found not merely in the valleys, but 
over the greater part of the ridges of 
the Apennines, and the endless succes 
sion of villages and hamlets which are 
perched on the edge or summits of 
rocks, often, to appearance, scarcely 
accessible to human approach. Much 
care, howevej, aivTthe^fiistant laboui 
of the husbandman, are required to 
ifphold the little freeholds thus formed 
out of natural sterility , for, if his at- 
tention is intermitted for any consider 
able time, the violence of the tempests 
destroys what it had cost so much la 
bour to produce Storms and torreuts 
wash down the soil , the terraces are 
bi oken through, the heavy lams bring 
down a shapeless inass of rums , every 
tin n g returns rapidly to its former state f 
and of so much laboured construction 
there soon remain only shapeless ves 
tigts covered with briers The sweet 
chestnuts, which grow luxuriantly m 
almost every part of the Apennines, 
contribute to uphold this dense popu 
lation, by the subsistence which they 
afford m regions whore the terrace cul 
tivation cannot be introduced , while 
at the summit of all, above this asone of 
wood, w here the fi equent clouds nourish 
a short but sweet herbage, mountain 
pastures are to be found similai to the 
dry and healthful downs of the south 
of England 

34 Hence arises the romantic char 
actei of Italian scenery, the constant 
combination of a mountain outline, and 
all the wild features of an alpine eoun 
tiy, with the nch vegetation of a south 
ern climate*— the mtettmxtuie of the 
wildest and most awful with the softest 
and most delicate features of nature 
Hence, too, the rudeness, the pastoral 
simplicity, and the occasional predatory 
habits to be found m the population , 
for these rocky and crooked fastnesses 
render # it almost impossible for any 
police* howler vigilant, to track out 
robbers w ho are sheltered by their nu 
merous inhabitants The insalubrious 
air which still infects the plants, and the 
devastation which they formerly under* 
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went from mutual wi lfare, or tlic plun 
der of the robber mountain chivaliy, 
have still farther contributed to fix m 
dustry andpopul ition m the mountains , 
for the malina does not rise above a 
certain level gener illy as clearly defined 
as the Burface ot a 1 ike, on the hills, 
and the feudal horsemen paused at the 
entrance of these mountain asylums of 
industry The effects of these causes 
are still conspicuous To this day, you 
may travd mrie^ together m the 
pluns and valleys, without meeting 
with a single town or village, or even 
i human habitation , while the towns 
cluster on the hill sides, the houses 
nestling together on some scanty ledge, 
w ith cliffs rising above them, and sink 
mg doun abiuptly below them, the 
very conywta nianu purruptis oppiia 
±axi$ of Vu^gil s description, which he 
even then called “ antique walls * They 
had been the strongholds of the prim 
/ val inhabitants of the country, and 
are still inhabited after the lapse of so 
many centuries — nothing of the stir 
\nd movement of other parts of Europe 
having penetrated these lonely valleys, 
and tempted the people to quit their 
mountain fistuess.es for the more ac 
cessible dwellings in the plain 

35 The third legion compnsis the 
plains which lie between the western 
declivity of the Apennines and the 
Mediterranean This district compre 
hends the Marshes of Voltcrra, still as 
pestilential as when they proved all 
but fatal to Hannibal s army , the plain 
of the Chtumiius, rich as m ancient 
days m herds and flocks, the Campagna 
of Rome, once inhabited by numerous 
tribes, now an almost uninhabited de 
sort, the Pontme Marshes, formerly 
the abode of thirty nations, now a pea 
tilential swamp , the plain of Prestum, 
at one time inhabited by the luxurious 
Sybarites, now known only by its stately 
nuns and deserted thickets, the Cam 
pagna ot Naples, still the scene of m 
dustry, elegance, and agricultural riches 
The character of these plains is so dif 
ferent from that of the other gfeat di 
visions of Italy, that it is hardly pos 
Bible to believe that they belong to the 
same quarter of the globe I n the Cam 
pagna of Naples indeed, still, as in an 


cient times, an admirable cultivation 
j brings to perfection the choicest gifts 
of nature Magnificent crops of wheat 
and maize cover the nch and level cx 
j pause , rows of elms or willows shelter 
their harvests from the too scorchi tg 
rays of the sun , and luxuriant vine s, 
clustering to the very tops of the trees, 
are trained jn festoons from one sum 
mit to the otliei On its hills the 
orange, the*y$ne, and the fig tree flour 
ish m luag£gg; beauty , the air w reu 
by their ceaseless pei 
fumq$aSp^ prodigy is here exhibited 
of th&fout and the flpwei appearing at 
the same time on the same stem * The 
banks of the Ci&^nus, too, m Tus 
j cany, still m soi4|$i$cee maintain then 
I ancieut character of being u rich in 
men and the fatjaess of the soil Mf t But, 
with these exceptions, those plains aro 
covered only with grips, and exhibit 
the usual features of the pastoral char 
acter Aftei leaving the centres of 
elegance and refinement m Hoicnco 
and Rome, the travellei is astonished 
to find himself m the midst of unen 
closed and desolate plains, over which 
numerous herds of cattle waiidei at 
large, under the caie of shephtids 
mounted on horseback, and armed with 
lances, after the fashion of the steppes 
of Tartary Everything m those im 
mense pasture lands is at variance dike 
with the nch fields of Lombardy and 
the peopled heights of the Apennines 
The farms aie of great sisre, and entnclj 
composed of pastuie , the inhabitants 

* Mild was the air the skies were clear as 
glass, 

The treos no whirlwmd felt mar tempest s 
smai t 

But ere their fruit drop off the blbssom 
comes 

This springs that falls that np noth and 
this blooms 

The leaves upon the selfsame bouj,h did 
hide* , 

Beside the young the. old and ripened fig 
Hero fruit was green there ripe with \cr 
moil side 

Hie apples new rfhd old grow on one twig 
The fruitful vine her arms spread high on l 
wide, 

Tltat bended underneath their dusters big 
Tho grapes were tender here hard joung 
and sour 

There purple ripe and nectai sweet forth 
pour — Jerusalem Delivered xvi 10 11 

f ‘ Dives viris atque ubero globte 
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aic few and unhealthy , haidly any vil I bant scene of the modern Oor&o the 


1 i^ea or hamlets arc to be met with 
The towns, too, are fai distant and de 
dining and were it not for the indica 
tions of a dense population, which still 
exiht in the rums scitteied at intervals 
over its surface, one would be led to 
believe they had never been tenanted 
by any other inhabitants but the wild 
boai and the buflalo 

36 The cities of Italy have been cele 
l)i ated since the very infancy of cmli 
sation from the marvellous celebnty 
in arts and arms which their inhabit 
ants have attained but they are not 
so considerable m point of population 
as might have been expected tiom their 
long established fame Alone, of the 
countries in the woild, Italy has twice 
risen to the highest eminence m the 
ichievements both of war and peace 
On the ruins of the Capitol, the foimer 
mistiess of the world, a new empire 
arose, founded not on arms, but on re 
ligious reverence, which at one period 
embraced a wider dominion than had 
ever been conquered by the arms of the 
consuls Rome m consequence pos 
scsses an interest, and exhibits a mag 
mficcnce, which no other city m the 
woild can boast , for it contains the re 
in hub of genius, and the monuments 
of art, alike of ancient and modem 
times , and is peopled with the shadts 
at once of Cicero and Vn*gil, of Tasso 
and Alfien, of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo The amphitheatre of Titus 
still remains in rumtd grandeur beside 
the Obelisk of Thebes, but it looks 
down on St John Lateran, from whence 
ho many laws have issued to the Chi is 
tian world, the horses of Praxiteles 
yet adorn the Eternal City, but they 
fiont the Palace of the Quinnol, the 
abode of the Supreme Pontiff, the an 
cient pavement the Sacred Way, fur 
rowed by the wheels of a hundred tu 
urnphs, again after a buiial of fourteen 
hundred years, is exposed to the light 
of the sun, but it leads only to the mo • 
dern Capitol, where “ barefooted friars 
sing vespers m the remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter ” The columns of 
Trajan and Antomne still surmount the 
ancient plain of the Campus Martius, 
hut they adjoin the crowded and bnl 


Tomb of Adrian has been bc«poilcd, 
but it was ho to adoi n the “ fane of the 
Vatican — the Dome of St Petei h the 
noblest monument which the hands of 
man have ever raised to the purpose of 
religion Before a second Rome ap 
pears in the woild, a second Republic 
must have bun followed by a second 
Empire , a sr cond Mythology by i se 
cond Popedom , a second Forum by a 
second St P^-ers, an^rthe genius of 
Modem Lurope, drawn to a centre by 
ohe conquering State, must have been 
succeeded by another night of a thou 
sand years, duYmg which superstition 
has subjected the whole civilised world 
to its sway 

37 During the clays of its greatness, 
Rome is said to have contained three 
millions of inhabitants , but it may bd> 
doubted whether it in reality ever was 
inhabited by so numeious a popula 
tion os modern London * It is ascei 
tamed, by an authentic enumer ition, 
that at the capture of the citv bj Alai ic r 
it contained 1,200,000 mhibitants Its 
present population is only 172,000, and 
m the time of Napoleon s government 
it had sunk to 1 20, 000 V eii ice, Mil ui 
Florence, and Genoa, so celebrated in 
history, poetry, and lomance, are less 
consideiable,f m point of wealth and 

* By the census of 1841 London contained 
1 S64 000 soul c ? the greatest aggregate of hu 
mnn beings w a single city of which the his 
tory of the world has presorted on authentic 
record The number now (184S) is probably 
at least 2 200 000 Glasgow next to it m w 
point of numbers in the British empire cou 
tamed 274 000 and now (1848) is peopled bj 
$50 000 souls 

t I ho following is the populations of the 
principal cities of Itah according to the latest 
statistical accounts, (1836) — 


Inhabitant*. Inhabitant* 

Milan, 160 000 Modena, 28 000 

Venice, 110 OOt) Florence 78 000 

\erona 00 000 Pisa, 20,000 

Padua 47 000 Coni, 18 000 

Turin 117 000 Adi, 22 000 

Genoa, 10 0 000 Bologna 71 000 

Leghorn *5 000 Ferrara, 24 000 

Alessandria 35 000 Ravenna 24 000 

Pcmumo „ 30 000 Ancona, SO 000 

Naples 364 000 Messina 40,000 

Romo 1 M 000 Catania, 47 000 

Palermo 108 000 Taranto 14 000 

\ icenza, SO 000 Reggio 17 000 

Bergamo °0 500 Foggio, 21,000 

Parma, 30 000 
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population, than second rate manufac 
tunng towns of Qreat Britain , and the 
only really large city of Italy, Naples, 
will apparently soon be outstripped m 
numbers by Glasgow, a provincial town 
of Scotland The industry and po 
pul&tion of the great towns of Italy 
have sensibly declined dm mg the last 
three centimes, m consequence of the 
alteration in the channels of commerce, 
the lesult of the rise of Great Britain, 
and the discovery o' ^he Cipe of Good 
Hope, hlorence, which ionneily con 
tamed 150,060 souls, can now boast of 
little more than half the number , Ye 
nice and Genoa have scarce a third of 
their former inhabitants. But the m 
dustiy of the countiy is undeciyed 
Commercial wealth, depnved of its 
iormer channels oi mvestment, has gen 
srally turned to rural enterprise — the 
towns have declined, but the provinces 
have increased both in nch.es and in 


habitants , and the population of Italy 
was never, eithoi *m the days of the 
emperors or of the mediaeval republics, 
so considerable as it is at the present 
time It amounts at this time <1832) 
to nineteen millions of souls and ex 
ceeded sixteen millions in the days ot 
Napoleon, a population which gave 
1237 to the square marine league, a 
density greater than that of either 
France or England at that period.* 

38 The causes of the extraordmaiy 
population, which has thus survived the 
political decline of modern Italy, and 
the decay of the principal seats oi its 
manufacturing industry, is to be found 
m the direction of its capital to agu 
cultuial investment, and the increasing 
industry by which, during a long course 
of centuries, its inhabitants have over 
come the sterility of natuie The ad 
mirable cultivation whmh has crept up 
the mountain sides furnishes food for a 


* Hie following table exhibits the population of the Italian States in 1810 under Napoleon 
aud in 1882, with the square leagues oi territory and density of the population to the square 


Square Mann* 

Population 

Population Fop per So 


Leagues 

Id 1810 

in lb32 JLenjtue In 1 

L Naples contained 

4 100 

4,9t>S 000 

5 810 000 

1 414 

Sicily and Lesser Isles, 

1860 

1 63j 000 

1 682 000 

1 236 

Total of Naples, 

5 460 

2 598 000 

7 492 000 

1372 

11 Kingdom of Sardinia— 





Piedmont and Savoy 

2 050 

3,470 000 

3 434 000 

1675 

Sardinia, 

1600 

520 000 

490 087 

30b 

Total of Sardinia, &o 

3 0o0 

8 000 000 

3 924 087 

1 174 

III Kingdom of Lombardy and Venice— 




Province of Milan 

1 042 

2,082 000 

2 416 000 

2 424 

■ of Venice 

1 127 

1 082 000 

2 041 000 

2 017 

Total of Lombardy and 
Venice, 

j- 2,160 

4 064,000 

4 457 000 

2 210 

IV Ecclesiastical States 

2,230 

2 346 000 

2 850 000 

1266 

V Tuscany aud Elba* 

1,098 

1 180,000 

1 282 000 

1 167 

VI. Parma, Placentia, and Gua 
stalls, 

]■ 228 

877 000 

483 000 

1538 

VII Modena, 

272 

332,000 

385 000 

1 415 

VIII Lucca Carrara, and Mass a. 

54 

138*000 

144 500 

2 675 

IX. RopubUc of Sf> Marrno 

0 

7 000 

9 000 

1,700 


Btomaby 1810 

1882 


Naples in Italy, 


4,063 000 

5,810 000 


Piedmont, without Savoy and Sardinia, 3,020 000 

3 016 000 


Lombar^^and Venice, 


4,064*000 
2,346 000 

4 457 000 
2,850 000 


Tuscany and Elba,* 

l 

1 180 000 

1 282,000 

* 

Parma, Placentia and Guastulla, 

877 000 

448 000 


Modena, 


832,000 

885,000 


Lucca Carrara, and Massa, 

138 000 

144 500 


St Manno, 


7 000 

9,000 



Italy Proper 1$, 407 000 18 800,500 
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numerous population at the height of 
several thousand fret above the sea, 
and explains the singular fact, at first 
sight so inexplicable to a northern ob 
servei, thit m scenes ‘where, at adis 
tance, nothing but continued foliage 
meets the eye, the traveller finds, on a 
neaiei approach, villages and hamlets, 
and all the signs of a numerous pea 
sautiy 1 he terrace gardening of the 
hills m Tuscany, the ungations in the 
valley of the Amo, are extraoidmary 
monuments of human industry Means 
have been taken to avert or regulate 
the devostatmgtorrents which descend, 
charged with autumnal rains, fiom the 
mountains, and to diffuse them in an 
infinity of little canals over the whole 
face, whether broken oi level, of the 
country The chesnut forests, which 
grow spontaneously in the higher re 
gions, furnish subsistence for a large 
part of the peasantry, while, on the 
summit of all, the cool pastures of the 
Apennines, from whence the shepheid 
can see from sea to sea, feed vast herds 
of cattle , and flocks of sheep and goats 
find there a delicious pasture, when 
driven, during the eummeV months, 
from the great pasture farms of the 
Maremma, then browu, parched, and 
inteisected b\ cracks from the long 
continued drought. Thus every part 
of the country is made to contribute 
to the use of man , and Italy exhibits 
the extraordinary spectacle, interesting 
alike to the philanthropist and the eco 
nomical observer, of a country in which 
population and civilisation have with 
stood the successive decline of two 
periods of political greatness , and the 
human race has found the means of 
happiness and increase amidst the de- 
struction of all the sources of commer 
cial prosperity, m the steady applica 
tion of wt alth ajid industry to the cul 
tivatiou of the soil It is a spectacle 
on which the eye of an inhabitant of 
our islands may well rest with compla 
cency , for it affords, perhaps, the >tily 
solid ground for hope and confidence 
in contemplating the future fate of the 
people of this empire, now resting, m 
& great degree, on the splendid, but m 
secure and shifting, foundation of com 
mercial greatness 


39 Land in the Apennines is very 
much subdivided in Tuscany alone 
there are eighty seven thousand own 
eis of little freeholds, producing below 
£5 sterling a year, and thuty one thou 
sand between that and £25 * It is m 
the uni emitting industry and constant 
toil, generated by the attachments 
which this general diffusion of property 
produces, that one great cause of the 
extraordinary population and general 
wellbeing of # the # people in the moun 
tain legions is to be iouncL It has 
ix>t been the rosult, as m Republican 
I ranee, of the violent spoliation of the 
clergy and the higher oiders, nor of the 
boundless expansion of civilised man 
through the unappropriated recesses of 
the forest, as m North America. It 
has been the simple eflect of industry 
steadily pursued, and frugality unceas- 
ingly practised, m a country not re- 
volutionised, and wholly appropriated 
during a long senes of centunes And 
what has been the consequence 1 Why, 
that Tuscany now exhibits the marvel 
lous, and, to an economical observer, 
highly interesting combination of an 
cient civilisation with social felicity, 
of density of population with general 
wellbeing, of declining commercial pros 
perity with increasing agricultural opu 
lence The high wages of manufactur 
ing industry have not there been wasted 
m intoxication or devoted to extrava- 
gance they were invested, during the 
days of prosperity, m numerous little 
freeholds, which at once elevated the 
character and improved the tastes of* 
their possessors, and have commu 
nicated the same habits to their de- 
scendants , and, m consequence, Tus- 
cany has surmounted equally the ruin 
of its commercial establishments and 
the fall of its political independence , 
and population, duly regulated by the 
elevated standard of comfort among 
the pooi, exhibits the features of gene 
ral wellbeing in the latest stages of na- 
tional existence — another proof, among 
the many which history affords, of the 
eternal truth, that the real source of 
national, equally as of individual, feli- 
city is to be found in the habits of the 

* Cadastre of 1828 given in Baumer’s Italy, 

U 28 
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people , and that no misfortunes, how 
^reat soever, are memcdiable except 
m ch as undermine their virtue 

40 In a political point of -view, how 
ever, the impoitance of Italy is at an 
end , and the garden of Europe seems 
destined to no other fate, during the 
remainder of European story, but that 
of being the puze of the most valiant 
and powerful of thetiansalpme nations 
Still its inhabitants are doomed to uttei 
the mournful J^nedtatiop — 

\ mcitrice o vinta scrapro assen a * 

The cause of this is twofold Italy, 
though overrun successively by the 
Goths and the Lombards, nevei was the 
lasting place of so considerable a poi 
tion of the northern nations, as to ac 
quire the magnitude and consistence 
ot modern empires It w as broken into 
bmall separate states, and, when uvili 
sation revived, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, it was on the model, 
and according to the ideas, of antiquity 
that industry and population weie dis 
tnbuted The Forum, equally as in 
Athens, Connth, or Rome, was the 
centre alike of power and of delibcra 
tion m the modern Italian republics 
the subject territory was associated m 
none of the duties of government Mon 
irchy had not given its states the unity 
and vigour of undivided admmistra 
tion »ts civilisation was that of the 
city, Lot of the tribe No representa 
tive system united its inhabitants with 
^he dominant borough the rule of a 
v <ew thousand citizens was felt to be m 
supportable by the rural inhabitants, 
because the self interest of the oligar 
chy regulated all their proceedings, 
and central power had given the mass 
of the people none of its protection* 
Hence the territory of the Italian re 
publics was limited to the district which 
a single city could govern and a coun 
try thus subdivided was wholly unable 
to withstand the shock of the great 
ansalpme monarchies, to whom the 

vigour, and who had fnhented *from 
their Gothic ancestors the spirit of con 
quest. 

41 The second cause which has pa* 
* M Conquering or conquered ever enslaved 


[cn\p xz 

ralysed Italy, in ^ political point of 
view, m recent times has been the loss, 
speaking generally, ot the military spirit 
by its inhabitants That its Chaim ng 
climate is capable of bunging to mn 
tunty a race of heroes and patriots, is 
well as one of poets and artists, need 
be told to none who aie acquainted 
with the glorious story of Rome m an 
cient, and the not less lieai t stirring an 
mils of the Italian lepublics in modern 
times But the histoiy of Italy for the 
last three hundred years and since the 
independence of the lesser states has 
been merged m the ascendant of the 
transalpine monarchies, has completely 
demonstrated that the warlike virtues 
are no longei m estimation, and that 
the arts and enjoyments of pe ice have 
entirely disqualified them for the gen 
erous sacrifices, the heroic self denial, 
which are necessary either to attain n i 
tional independence or to support mil 
itary courage When led by French 
officers, and placed beside French regi 
ments, the inhabitants of Lombard} , 
during the wars of Napoleon, attained 
a high and deserved reputation , but so 
did the Portuguese and Hindoos under 
British direction, m the campaigns of 
the Peninsula mid India The pea 
santry of every country, even the most 
effeminate, will light well if gallantly 
led it is m the impossibility of finding 
such gallant leaders among their own 
higher classes, that the never failing 
mark of national decline is to be found 
Often individually courageous, the Ita 
liana, in a national point of view, have 
been for centuries totally destitute of 
the military virtues , they have never, 
since the defeat of the invasion of 
Charles VIII , in the dose of the fif 
teenth century, been able to stand be- 
fore the shock of the French or German 
bayonets. Experience has not yet en 
abled us to determine whether this de 
dine from the heroic com age of ancient 
times is to be ascribed to the enervating 
effects of a delicious climate or the 
general selfishness produced bv a long 
period of pacific enjoyment. But the fu 
ture history of Great Britain w ill solve 
the problem, for its winters are not 
likely to be ever less rigorous than they 
were m the days of Nelson and Wei 
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imgton , and if its inhabitants lose their 
courage it can be ascribed to no other 
cause but the corrupting influence of 
commercial greatness 

42 The character of the Italians at 
this time is so different from what it 
was m the days of the ancient Romans, 
th it it is hardly possible to believe they 
belong to the same country Unlike 
their sturdy and heroic piogeuitors, 
they are almost entirely absorbed m 
the arts and elegancies of life And 
while their political consideration and 
military reputation have become ox 
tmet, they are now distinguished chief 
ly, if not entiiel v, by their extraordi 
nary genius m the fine arts , and the 
universal spread of a itiiired taste for 
woiks of imagination, and an enthusi 
astic perception of their chaims, to an 
extent, among the middle and labour 
mg classes, wholly unknown among the 
transalpine states Reversing the max 
mis by which the ancient republic rose 
to greatness, they have devoted them 
sehes to the formation of the living 
canvass, the breathing brass, and left 
to others the care of conquering the 
woild.* In this respect, they bear a 
much closer resemblance to the inhabit 
ants of Gieece than those of Rome in 
foimer times Passionately attached 
to the elegancies of life, lively and in 
gemous m conversation, endowed with 
an ardent imagination and a refined 
taste, they have risen, like the ancient 
Athenians, to the very highest emin 
ence in the fine arts, and, like the Greeks 
of old, continue m these respects to give 
law to their conquerors, long after they 
have sunk before the ascendant of en 
ergy and courage among ruder nations 

43 At the period of the French in 
viunon of Italy m 1796, the total forces 

* ‘ Let others better mould tho running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing braes, 

\nd soften into flesh a marble face. 

Plead better at tbe her , describe the skies 

And when the stars descend and when 



To rule mankind and make tbe Worl d obe^ 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic 
way 

To tamo the proud, the fetter d slave to 
free 

Ihcse ore imperial arts ana worthy thee 
JBnevd) book vi 


of the Italian states amounted to one 
hundred and sixty thousand men un 
der arms, which could with ease have 
been raised, fiom a population of six 
teen millions, to three hundred thou 
sand But, with the exception of the 
Piedmontese troops, this military array 
w is of no real use , except when led on 
by Fiench officers, the soldiers of the 
other Italian states w ere almost value 
less, at least amidst the shock of the 
tr msalpme r^tioiisl Jittei ly did Itelj 
suffer for this decay m hei national 
spirit, and extinction of hei military 
courage *With the hrench invasion 
commenced a long period of suffering 
tyranny, undei the name of liberty, 
rapine, under that of generosity , ex 
citcment among the poor, spoliation of 
the rich , clamour in public against the 
nobility, and adulation of them m pn 
vate , use made of the level’s of freedom 
by those who despised them, and le 
volt against tyranny by those who aim 
ed only at being tyrants , general praise 
of liberty m words, and umveisal ex 
tmction of it in action, tho shipping 
of churches , the robbery of hospitals , 
the levelling of the palaces of the great, 
the destruction ot the cottages of the 
poor , — all that military license has ot 
most terrible, all that despotic autlioi 
lty has of most oppressive Then did 
her people feel that neither riches of 
soil nor glories of recollection — neither 
a southern sun nor the perfection of 
art, can save a nation from destruction, 
if it has lost the vigoui to uphold or 
the courage to defend them * 

44 Although the plains of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, whei e the war was to ho 
earned on, present few positions which, 
from the inequality of thegiound, are 
capable of defence, yet it was m some 
places one of the most defensible coun 
tries m Europe. Its great rivers and 
numerous fortified towns were thecause 
of this peculiarity At its western end, 
the principal passes leading over the 
Alps into France were closed by moun 
ism forts, the strength of which had 
been ampl/ proved by the French dur 
mg the war of the Succession , and if 
these were surmounted, and the plain 
of Piedmont were reached, a strong 
chain of fortresses was prepared to 
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‘in est the step3 of the nivadei Goal, 
Turin, Alessandria, Tortona, Voghera, 
Genoa, Gavi, and Ivrea fo lined so many 
bulwarks, the possession of which was 
essential to a firm footing on the Italian 
plains, and which it was yet difficult to 
besiege, fiom the obstacles to regular 
operations, ai ising from the British hav 
in g the undisputed command at sea, 
and the extreme difficulty of transport- 
ing heavy battermg trains orer the mg 
ged and inhospitable* sennits of the 
Alps But if these fortresses were ever 
reduced, or won by treaty, they would 
form the best possible base for offensive 
operations, which would render it pro 
bably impossible to stop the invadei s 
progress till he reached the banks of 
the Adige 

46 There, however most serious ob 
stacks awaited an invading army The 
great defence against the passage of a 
hostile force over the plain of Lorn 
bardy is to be found in the number, 
depth, and lapidity of the Alpine nvers, 
which, descending from the glaciers 
of Switzerland, fall geneially at right 
angles into the Po, near the centre of 
the level expanse Not only are these 
riveis at all times deep and rapid, but 
they have this peculiarity, arising from 
the melting of the snows during the 
warm season m the higher Alps, th it 
they flow with the most impetuous toi 
rents m the height of summci, the sea 
son m other respects most favourable 
for military operations The art of man 
lias improved upon these great natural 
•barriers, and strong fortified towns pio 
tect the principal and often the only 
bridges over their otherwise impassable 
floods. The Adage, m particular, pre 
seated an uncommonly strong line of 
defence m these respects , its deep and 
ample stream, from the foot of the Alp 
me cliffs behind Veiona, to its junction 
with the Po, was strongly fortified at 
every point where a passage could be 
attempted , and the line of fortresses 
which guarded its bridges, Verona, Leg 
nago, and Peschiera, could only fye re- 
duced by operations in form, and by 
the aid of heavy artillery Mantua, pro 
tectod by its strong bastions and sur 
rounding lakes, would itself require an 
aimy for its reduction the rugged 


banks and swollen streams of the Min 
cio, the Piave, the Tagliamento, the 
Brenta, formed so many strong positions 
to which the defending army could re 
tne, while the broad channel of the 
Po secured one flank fiom being turned, 
and the vast natural fortress of the Ty 
rol, on the othei, presented a sure re 
luge m cose of disaster It already 
might have been anticipated, what cx 
perience m the sequel amply demon 
strated, that it was amidst the intricacies 
of these livers, fortresses, and moun 
tains, that the great contest for the em 
pile of Italy would take place 

46 When Napoleon assumed the 
command of the Republican army m 
the end of March, he found everything 
in the moat miserable state The ef 
ficient force under arms, and ready for 
offensive operations, amounted only to 
forty two thousand men, but it was 
continually reinforced by troops from 
the depots m the interior, after his sue 
cesses commenced , so that, notwith 
standing the losses of the campaign, it 
was maintained throughout nearly at 
that amount The guns did not exceed 
sixty pieces, and the cavalry was almost 
dismounted, but the gai nsons in the 
reai, amounting to eight thousand men, 
could furnish supplies, when the war 
was removed fiom the frontier, and the 
arsenals of Nice and Antibes were well 
provided with artillery For a very long 
period the soldiers of all ranks had suf 
ft red the extremity of want Pei ched on 
the inhospitable summits of the Apen 
nines during the whole of the dieadful 
winter of X 796-6, they had enjoyed 
neither tents nor shelter , magazines 
they had none , their shoes were worn 
out, their clothing was in rags. The 
troops had, during nearly the whole 
wintei, been placed on half a ration a 
day, and even this scanty supply was 
foi the most part procured by maiaud 
mg expeditious of the soldiers into 
the neighbouring valleys. The officers, 
from the effect of the depreciation of 
paper, had for a long time xn reality 
received only eight francs a month of 
pay , and the staff was entirely on foot 
On one occasion the Directory had 
awarded a gratuity of three louis d # or 
to each geneial of division , and the fu 
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ture marshals and princes of the Em 
pire subsisted ior long on the humble 
present. But, considered with refer 
ence to then skill and warlike qualities, 
the army presented a very different as 
pect and was, beyond ull question, the 
most efficient one which the Republic 
possessed Composed, for the most part, 
of young soldiers, whom the great levies 
of 1793 had brought into the field, they 
had been muied to hardship and pri 
vations during the subsequent cam 
paigns in the Pyrenees and Maiitime 
Alps — a species of warfare which, by 
leading detached parties continually 
into difficult and perilous situations, is 
singularly calculated to strengthen the 
frame and augment the intelligence of 
the soldier Its spirit had been greatly 
elevated bj the successful result of the 
battle of Loano , and its chiefs, Mas 
sena, Augereau, Serrurun, and Bertlnei, 
had already become distinguished, and, 
like stars in the firmament on the ap 
proach of tw ilight, began to give token 
of their future light 

47 Berthier was chief of the staff — 
a situation which he continued to hold 
m all the campaigns of Napoleon, down 
to the battle of Waterloo His father 
had, among other appointments, been 
chief engined of the ainuesundei Louis 
XY , and colonel of the corps of geo 
graphical engineers , so that he had 
enjoyed the advantages of respectable 
birth and a military education. He 
was bom at Versailles on the 28th Nov 
ember 1763, and was at this period 
forty three years of age He had en 
tered the army at the age of seventeen, 
and in 1778 had served with such dis 
traction under Rochambeau in Ame 
rica, that, before the end of that war, 
he had risen to the rank of colonel— 
a very unusual thing m those days for 
an officer who <Jld not possess the ad 
vantages of patrician birth. In 1789 
he was appointed major general of the 
national guard at Versailles, in which 
character he rendered the Royal fa# 
nuly some service during the stormy 
days of the 6th and 6th October His 
disposition, however, decidedly marked 
him as fot the popular side , and, m 
1790, he presented a petition to the Na- 
tional Assembly, praying for the erection 


of a monument to the soldiere killed 
dui mg the democratic revolt of Nancy 
On the 17th Febiuaiy 1791, ho be 
haved with equal coolness and conduct, 
on occasion of the furious mob which 
attempted to break mto and pillage the 
chateau of Bellevue, the residence of 
the princesses, aunts of Louis XVI 
His good conduct on this occasion gave 
great umbiage to the Jacobin party, 
and he was glad to secure his safety by 
accepting inf adjutant gen 

eial of the army of olclMaishal Luck 
ntjr Dumouner, how<vtr, who had a 
command m it* eoily ptrceived what his 
subsequent history two clearly evinced, 
that Ins capacity was not equal to the 
general dn ection of affaire, andhe wrote 
to the Directory that he w is ruining 
the old marehal He was in conse 
quenct removed eaily m 1792 to La 
Vendee, where he acted in a subordi 
nate situation with distinction , and at 
the battle of baumur, in 1793, he had 
three horses shot under him He was 
afterwards chief of the staff to Ouatme, 
and it was with no small difficulty, and 
only by consummate prudence, th it he 
avoided the fate of his unfortunate gen 
eial Immediately after the 9th Ther 
mid oi, he was sent by the government 
as chief ot the staff to Kellcrmann, m 
the army oi the Alps , and it was in 
that capacity he was found by Napo 
leon when he took the command of 
that aimy, in April 1796 

48 Active, indefatigable alike on 
horseback and in the cabinet, he was 
admirably qualified to discharge the' 
duties of that important situ ition, with 
out being possessed of the originality 
md decision requisite for a commander 
in chief Perfectly master of the geo 
graphy of every country which the army 
was to enter, understanding thoioughly 
the use of maps, He was able to ualcu 
late with admirable precision the time 
requisite for the different corps to ar 
nve at the grouqd assigned to them, as 
well as to direct, in a lucid manner, the 
course they were to pursue. He was 
pi eciston ltafclf ui his habits , and, above 
all, possessed of such an extraordinary 
faculty of enduring fatigue, that he was 
never, on any occasion, whatever labour 
he had previously undergone, unable 
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to i ^aume the duties either of the field 
or the cabinet Faithful and trust 
worthy, he obeyed his instructions with 
docility, readiness, and perfect silence 
A seciet divulged to Berthier was as 
sife as if its possessor was m his grave 
and these qualities made lum an m 
valuable assistant to Napoleon But 
he had no genius in his character , he 
w as me ipable alike of great conceptions 
and generous feelings, an admirable 
second m command^, be v^m wholly uu 
fit to be general m chief 
49 Massena, a native of Nice, wife 
born on the 6th May 1758, of respect 
ible parents m the mercantile line, 
but, having lost his father early m life, 
he never received an education suitable 
to the elevated duties to which he was 
afterwards called in life One of his 
lelations, a captain of a trading vessel, 
out of humanity took the young orphan 
on board his ship, and he made several 
voyages with him, but, having con 
ceived a dislike for a sea life, he en 
tered the army as a private solduy m 
the year 1775, m the regiment Kojal 
Italien, m which one of his uncles was 
captain Ere long he was made a cor 
poial , and, after he had become a 
marshal of France, he said that that 
step was the one m Ins whole eaieer 
which had cost him most trouble to 
gam, and which had given him most 
satisfaction when acquired His in 
telligonco and good conduct soon pro 
moted him to the rank of seigeant and 
adjutant , but m those days of ansto 
c cratic exclusion, hecould not rise higher, 
— the epaulets of a sub lieutenant being 
rarely conferred except on those of 
noble birth. After having served four- 
teen years, he became weary of a life of 
inactivity, and retired m 178d to his 
n itive city, where he made an advan 
tageous marriage , but no sooner did 
the Revolution break out, and the 
military career become open to all 
ranks, than he resumed his old profes 
won, and was soon raised by the staf 
frages of his soldiers to the rank pf ad 
jutant-major of the battalioh of the Var, 
and subsequently to that of colonel of 
the same regiment His great military 
abilities subsequently insured him rapid 
promotion. He was made general of 


brigade in August 1793, and general ol 
division in December of the same j ear 
and it was mainly owing to his able 
movements that the great victory w as 
gained in the defile of baorgio in Au 
gust 1794 and on the Col de San Giaco 
mo, m September 1795 In f ujt, ho had 
acquired, by the force of hiR talentb, 
the chief direction of the army of Italy 
during these two campaigns and it 
was by the effect chiefly of his conn 
cils that their brilliant successes had 
been obtained, 

50 Gifted by nature with a robust 
fiaine and an undaunted spuit, indefi 
tigable in exertion, unconquerable in 
resolution he was to be seen night and 
day on horseback, among the rocks and 
the mountains Decided, brave, and 
intrepid, full of ambition, his leading 
characteristic was obstinacy , a quality 
which, according as it is ri/Jitly or 
wrongly directed, leads to the gicatest 
successes or the most ruinous disasters 
His conversation gave few indications 
of genius , but at the first camion shot 
his mental energy redoubled, and, when 
surrounded by danger, his thoughts 
were clear and his spuit undaunted 
In the midst of the dying and the dead, 
of balls sweeping away those who eu 
circled him, Massena was himself, and 
gave his orders with the gicatest cool 
ness and precision. Even after defeat, 
he lecommeneed the struggle as if lit 
had come off victorious , and by these 
means saved the Republic at the battle 
of Zurich But these great qualities 
were disfigured by as remarkable vices 
He retained throughout, in the noble 
profession of arms, the love of gain 
which he had inherited from the mer 
cautde pursuits of his father He wa* 
rapacious, sordid and avaricious , mean 
m character, selfish m disposition, ho 
shared the profits of tha contractors and 
commissaries, and never could keep him 
self clear from acts of peculation 

51 Augereau, horn m the faubouig 
6t-Maroeau on the 11th November, 
1757, was the eon of a common mason 
In infancy he gave no small disquiet to 
his parents by his quarrelsome aud £rac 
tious disposition, insomuch that they 
were $lad to get quit of him by enlist 
log him as a private dragoon in the 
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regiment of Burgundy He was soon 
howeva, dismissed the corps for a sen 
ous offence and returned to Pans pen 
luless and m disgrace Here his lofty 
statui e and military air again attracted 
the attention of the recruiting sergeants, 
and he was enrolled in the regiment of 
carabineers, commanded by thcMaiquis 
Pojanna. There however, his mis 
chievous disposition asecondtime broke 
out, and he was expelled from his new 
corps for cany mg off lus captain s hoises 
to sell them in Switzerland. Again 
thiown loose on the world, he became 
a fencing master m the little tow n of 
Lodi , and, having soon tired of his mo 
notonouslife,he made his way to Naples, 
where he entered the Royal Guard, and, 
by his skill in the use of arms, was soon 
made a sergeant Aftei serving there 
for some years, he resumed his profes 
sion ot fencing master, which he follow 
ed for a consideiable time m that capi 
tal with success T he breaking out of 
the Revolution m France, however, soon 
attracted him to the great centre of 
plunder and advancement he returned 
in December 1792 to Pans, and mime 
diately enlisted in a legiment of volun 
teers which was then raising and which 
soon afterwaids marched to La Vendde 
There his activity, skill, and courage 
speedily became so conspicuous, that 
he was chosen by the men as then col 
onel The distinction thus acquired 
procured for him the situation of adju 
taut genera] of the army of the Pyrenees, 
where he signalised himself m several 
actions under Dugommier, particularly 
on occasion of the recapture of Belle 
arde in 1794, and the actions on the 
luvia m the spring following After 
the termination of tie Spanish war, he 
was transferred, with a division of twelve 
thousand strong, to the Army of Italy , 
and, at the outset of his career there, 
bore a promm&it part m the decisive 
battle of Loano, which opened to Na 
poleon— who soon after assumed the 
Command— the gates of Italy 
52 With little education, hardly aifr 
knowledge, no grasp of mind, he was 
yet beloved by the soldiers, from the 
order and discipline which he always 
enforced. Spiung from the ranks, he 
knew how to excite and rule the men 


with whom he had formerl\ served 
He was sovero and uni denting m dis 
upline, stern in enforcing obedience t > 
his commands, but willing to allow his 
soldiers, if they proved obedient to them, 
every species of license at the expense 
of the inhabitants of the conquered ter 
ntory His attacks were conducted 
with courage and regularity, and he led 
his columns with invincible resolutiun 
duung the fin , but he had not tho 
moral dimness i ^qyisite for lasting sue 
cess, and Wife f&qutiHly thrown into 
qn reasonable dejection ahoitly aftei his 
gi eitest triumphs He had nothing 
chivalrous or elevated m his charaotei , 
his manners were coarse, his idea* often 
savage, and he bad no other idea of gov 
ernmg men but the brute force against 
which, in youth, he had so much re 
volted, aud to which in age he was so 
much inclined Jrlis political opinions 
led him to sympathise with the extreme 
republicans but no man was less fitted 
by nature either to undei stand, or shine 
in, the civil contests in which he was 
always so desirous to engage , and, like 
mauy others of that party, he showed 
himself at last equally ungrateful to his 
benefactoi, and despicable by his con 
duct m adversity 

53 Serruner, boi n m the department 
of the Aisne, was a major at the tom 
mencement of the Revolution, and in 
curred many dangers, m its early wars, 
from the suspicion under which he la 
boured of a secret leaning to the ana 
tocracy He was born at Laon in 1742, 
so that he was past fifty when the re^ 
volutionary war broke out Rapidly 
' raised to eminence, as all the officers of 
that period were, by the election of the 
soldiers, in the army of the Alps he die 
tmguished himself, as general of divi 
sion commanding the French nghtwing, 
m the capture of the Col do Fermo, m 
July 1795, and at the battle of Final, 
on the 1 1th December in the same year 
No man was a better soldier, but he 
had not the qualities requisite for a gen 
oral m separate command, aud accord 
mgljfc aftei; the first campaign of 1796, 
he was never intrusted by Napoleon 
with the direction of any considerable 
operations He was brave m person, 
firm m conduct, and Severe m disci 
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plme , but, though he gamed the battle 
of Mondovi, and took Mantua, he was 
not m general fortunate m his opera 
tions, and became a marshal of France 
with less military glory than any of his 
other illustrious compeers 

34 The Allies, on their side, had 
above fifty thousand men, and two hun 
dred pieces of cannon , while the Sar 
dmian army, of twenty four thousand, 
guarded the avenues of Dauphin^ and 
Savoy, and was opposed to the army of 
Kellermann, oF' nearly e^ual strength 
Their forces weie thus distributed 
Beaulieu, a veteran of seventy five, with 
thirty thousand, combatants, entirely 
Austrians, mid one hundred and forty 
pieces of cannon, was on the extreme 
right of the French, and in commum 
cation with the English fleet , while 
Colli, with twenty thousand men, and 
sixty pieces, was in a lme with him to 
the north, and covered Ceva and Coni 
Generally speaking, the French oocu 
pied the crest of the mountains, while 
the Allies were stationed in the valleys 
leading to the eastward, into the Italian 
plains 

53 Napoleon arrived at Nice on the 
27th March, and soon gave indications 
of the great designs which he was me- 
ditating, by the following striking pro 
damation to his troops u Soldiers ! 
you are almost naked, half starved , the 
government owes you much, and can 
give vou nothing Your patience, your 
courage, m the midst ox these rocks, 
have been admirable, but they reflect 
« no splendour on your arms. I am about 
to conduct you into the most fertile 
plains of the earth. Rich provinces, 
opulent cities, will soon be m your 
power, there you will find abundant 
harvests, honour and glory Soldiers 
of Italy, will you fail in courage ? * 
“ Famine, cold, and misery/ said the 
young general, “ these are the school of 
good soldiers/** His plan was to pene- 
trate into Piedmont by the Col de Ca- 
dibone, the lowest pArt of the ndge 

* La fairn le frold, et la miafere* voilk 
1 Acole des bona uoldats ' Our ybung guards- 
men and dragoon officers will scarcely ad 

lmt this assertion b«t the Lacedaemonians 
thought the same Labor in venatu cur* 
jus ab Eurotft fames ftigor sitis his rebus 
Laoedeemoniorum ^putsB condiuntur " 


which divides France from Italy, and 
separate the Austrian from the Pied 
montese army, by pressing with the 
weight of his forces on the weak cordon 
which united them For this purpose 
it was necessary that the bulk of the 
troops should assemble on the exti eme 
right — a delicate and perilous operation 
in presence of a superior enemy, but 
which was rendered comparatively safe 
by the snow which encumbered the 
lofty ndges that separated the two 
armies Early in April, the whole 
French columns were m motion towards 
Genoa, while the French minister de 
mandedfrom the senate of that city per 
mission to pass the Bochetta, and the 
keys of Gavi — that being the chief loute 
from the coasts to the interior of Pied 
mont At the same time Beaulieu, m 
obedience to the directions of the Aulic 
Council, was, on his side, resuming the 
offensive, and directing his columns also 
towards his own left at Genoa, with a 
view to establish a connection with that 
important city and the British fleet. 
He left his right wing at Dego, pushed 
his centre, under Roctavma, to the ndge 
of Montitnotte, and himself advanced 
with his left, by Bochetta and Genoa, 
along the sea coast, towards Voltn. 

56 The two armies, respectively de 
filing through the higher Alps, came 
into contact at Montenotte, the Aus- 
tnan general having advanced his cen 
tre to that place, in order to cut asun 
der the French force by falling on its 
left flank, and intercept, by occupying 
Savona, the road by the Cornice, which 
they were pursuing from Provence to 
Genoa, The Impenalists, ten thousand 
strong, encountered at Montenotte only 
Colonel Rampcn, at the head of twelve 
hundred men, whom they forced to re- 
tire to the Monte Prato and the old re- 
doubt of Monte Legmo . but this brave 
officer, feeling the vital importance of 
this post to the whole army, which, if 
it was lost, would have been cut m 
\wo, defended the fort with heroie 
courage, repeatedly repulsed the lm 
petuous attacks of the Austrians, and 
in the midst of the fire made his sol 
diers swear to conquer or to die. With 
great difficulty and severe loss he main 
tamed his ground till nightfall, but 
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tins heroism saved the French army, 
apd prevented the stir of Napoleon 
from being extinguished in the very 
commencement of its course The 
brave Roccavina, who commanded the 
Imperialists, was severely wounded in 
the last assault, and forced to be re 
moved to Montenotte Before retiring, 
he strenuously urged his successor, 
d Argenteau, to renew the attack dut 
mg tile night, and gam possession of 
the fort before the distant foices of the 
Republicans could advance to its relief, 
but this advice that officer, not equally 
impressed with the value of time and 
the vital importance of the position, 
declined to follow If he had adopted 
it, and succeeded, the fate of the cam 
paign and of theworld might have been 
changed, but, as it was, the French 
general speedily hastened to Rampon’s 
relief, and converted his danger into 
the means of achieving a brilliant vie 
toiy 

67 When the attack began , N apoleon 
was at Savona , but no sooner did he re- 
ceive intelligence from Rampon,thanhe 
resolved to envelop the Austrian force, 
which hid thus pushed into the centre 
of his line of march. With this view, 
having stationed Cervom to make head 
against Beaulieu m front of Volfcn, he 
himself set out after sunset from Savona 

* Joubert, whom an early death alone pro 
vented from achieving the highest destinies, 
was bom in 1760—- that year so fertile m 
great men— at Pont de Vaux in the district 
of Brifcse and department of Am in the J ura. 
Pai&ionatoly fond of the military profession 
he entered a regiment of artillery at the age 
of fifteen His father, however who was a 
judge in that town prevailed on him to leave 
the army, and follow the bar and he was 
pursuing ms legal studies at Dfiou whan the 
Revolution broke out He immediately eu 
tered upon that event the first battalion of 
national guards whicl was raised m his vi 
unity, and it was soon perceived that he was 
much more occupied With his military oxer 
dees than his legal studies. Ardent, enter 
prising enthusiastic, ho shared in all the 
excitement, political and military of the pe- 
riod and finding the career of the bar m 
supportably dull m those stirring times, Mb 
again enlisted as private in a regiment of 
grenadiers The choice of the soldiers rapidly 
raised him through the various grades above 
the lowest and in September 1708 he was in 
command of thirty grenadiers in a redoubt 
on the Col de lende, where being surround 
cd by five hundred Piedmontese, ho was at 


wyth the divisions of Missena and Ser 
ruriei, and having crossed the ndge of 
Cadibone, occupied the heights m rear 
of Montenotte The night was dark 
and tempestuous, which entirely con 
cealed his movements from the A us 
tnansr Favoured by its obscurity, the 
French in silence accumulated their 
forces on all sides. At daybreak the 
Imperialists found themselves com 
pletely surrounded. La Harpe and 
Rampon, issuing from the redoubt of 
Monte Legn&>, afctackdt them m front , 
Tghile Masscna and Joubkrt,* under 
Napoleon, pressed their rear They 
resisted long and bravely, but were at 
length broken by the superiority of 
force, and completely routed with the 
loss of fh e pieces of cannon, two thou 
sand piiaoners, and above one thou 
sand killed and wounded This great 
success paralysed the movements of 
Beaulieu, who had advanced unopposed 
beyond V oltri He hastened back with 
the bulk of his forces to Dego, but 
such wi*s the circuit they were obliged 
to take, that it was two days before he 
arrived at that place to support the 
mined centre of has line 

68 This victory, by opening to the 
French the plains of Piedmont, and 
piercing the centre of the Allies, com- 
pletely separated the Austrian and Sar 

length made prisoner after a desperate resist 
anoe Being afterwards exchanged, h® re 
tumedtp his paternal home atPont-de Vaux 
where he narrowly oscaped destruction In 
consequence of the indignant vehemence with 
which in a dub of which he was a member^ 
he denounced the sanguinary and atrocious, 
cruelty of Albitto the commissioner of the 
Convention who was then desolating the de- 
partment. In 1704 he was appointed adju- 
tant-general to the army of the Alps and in 
July 1706 he was unsuccessful m ou attack 
on a fortified position at Melagno occupied 
by th ree thousand grenadiers. Kellermann, 
however who saw his abilities continued 
him m the command notwithstanding this 
reverse He distinguished himself by his con- 
duct and intrepidity at the battle of Loano 
on which occasion he was made general of 
brigade on the field of battle which rank he 
held when Napoleon took the command of 
the army in April 1706 He bad the soul of 
a herd as well as the eye of a general , and 
was distinguished, like Napoleon Hoche, and 
Desaix by that ardent spirit and thirst for 
glory which is the invariable charactenstio 
of great minds —JHographxe UmvtredUe (Jou 
bkrt), xxii 47 
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diman armies the former concentr^t- achieved, than the mdefatigable con 
ed at Dego, to cover the road to Milan , queror moved forward the division of 
and the latter round Millesimo, to pro Augeroau, now disengaged by the sui 
tect the entrance into Piedmont Na tender of Proveia, to the important 
polcon, m possession of a ctntral post heights of Monte Zemolo, the occupa 
tion, resoh ed to attack them both at tion of which completed the separation 
once, although by drawing together of the Austrian and Piedmontese ar 
their detachments from all quarters, mies. Beaulieu retired to Acqui, on the 
they had more than repaired the losses road to Milan, and Colli towards Ceva, 
of Montenotte On the 1 8th, Augereau, to cover Turin 
on the left, assailed the forces at Milles 60 Meanwhile the brave WukasBO 
imo, where the Piedmontese were post wich, at the head of six thousand Aus 
ed , 'while the dkisionte oftMassena and tnan grenadiers, made a movement 
La Harpe descended the vallev anfl which if auppoited, might have com 
moved towards Dego TiV ith such fury pletdy re established the affairs of the 
was the attack on the Piedmontese Allies Separated from the body of the 
conducted that the passes were forced, Imperial forces, he advanced froniVoltn 
and General Provera, who commanded, to Dego, w ith the intention of form 
was driven, with two thousand men, into ipg a junction with d Argenteau, who 
the rums of the old castle of Cossano he imagined still occupied that place 
He was immediately assaulted there by Great was his surprise when he found 
superior forces, but the Piedmontese, it m the hands of the enemy, but m 
skilled m mountain warfare, poured stantly taking his resolution, like abiave 
down upon their adversaries such a man, he attar ked and carried the place, 
shower of stones and rocks that whole making prisoners six hundred French, 
companies were swept away at once, and regaining all the artillery lost on 
anrl J oubert, who was m front animating the preceding day But this success 
the soldiers, was wounded. After many not being supported by the other divi 
ineffectual efforts the Republicans de sions of the allied army, which were in 
sisted on the approach of night, and full letreat, only led to the destruction 
intrenched themselves at the foot of of the brave men who had achieved it 
the eminence on which the castle was Napoleon rapidly returned to the spot, 
situated, to prevent the escape of the and commenced a vigorous attack with 
gunson superiorforces Theywerereceivedwith 

69 The following day wan decisive such gallantry by the Austrians, that 
Colli and the Piedmontese on the left the Republican columns Were m the 
maoe repeated efforts to disengage Pro first instance repulsed m disorder, and 
ve* \j but then exertions were in vain, the general m chief hastened to the spot 
^and after seeing all their columns re to restore the combat , but at length, 
pulsed, that brave officer, destitute of General Lanusse, putting lus bat on the 
provisions and water, was compelled to point of his sword, led them back to 
lay down his arms, with fifteen hun the charge, and earned the place, with 
dred men Meanwhile Napoleon him the loss of fifteen hundred men to the 
self, with the divisions of Mnssena and Imperialists, who escaped with diffi 
La Harpe, attacked and carried Dego culfcy by the road to Acqui, after aban 
after an obstinate resistance, while Jou doning all the artilleiy they had re 
bert made himself master of the heights taken In this actiouf Napoleon was 
of Biestro The retreat of the Austrians particularly struck by the gallantry of a 
w is obstructed by the artillery, which young chief of battalion, whom he made 
blocked up the road $a the defile of a colonel on the spot, and who contm 
Spegno, and the soldiers had no other ifed ever after thecompamonofhisglory 
resource but to disperse and seekdheir His name was L an mss, afterwards Duke 
safety on the mountains* Thirteen of Montebello, and one of the most he 
pieces of artillery and three thousand roic marshals of the Empire 
prisoners fell into the hands of the 61 J earl LanneswasboraatLesboure, 
victors No sooner was this success on the 11th April 1769, m the same 
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year with Nc), Wellington and a host 
of other heroes He was descended of 
humble and obscure parents, and was at 
first bred to the trade of adyei, which 
he quitted m 1792 to enrol himself m 
a battalion of volunteeis It was soon 
diaco\ ert d that he had marked talents 
for wai, and the suffrages of his fellow 
soldiers rapidly raised him to the rank 
of colonel, which he attained in the 
close of 1793, during which year he had 
served with his regiment in the army 
of the Eastern Pyientes After the 
9 th Therm ldor, howevei, he was de 
pnved of Ins command, as well os Na 
poleon and Massena, m consequence of 
theircozmexion with the youngei Robes 
pierre and the extieme Jacobin party, 
md being without employment, he re- 
turned to Pans, wheie he formed an 
acquaintance with both these generals 
Massena and he served togethei under 
Napoleon on occasion ot the revolt of 
the sections on the 13th Vendemiaire, 
and the services they then rendered at 
once reinstated them m the favour of 
government W hen Napoleon received 
the command of the Army of Italy, 
Lannes solicited and received leave to 
accompany him, and ho was lmmedi 
itely placed at the head of a regiment, 
which distinguished itself m the highest 
degree m the course of the campaign 
62 Lannes was one of the greatest 
generals which the French Revolution 
produced. “His talent/ said Napo 
leon " was equal to his bravery He 
was at once the Roland of the army, 
and a giant m capacity He had great 
experience in war, had been in fifty four 
pitched battles, and three hundred com 
bats. He was cool m the midst of fire, 
and possessed a dear penetrating eye, 
teady to take advantage of any oppor 
tunity which might present itself Vio 
lent and hasty m his temper, some 
times even in toy presence, he was yet 
ardently attached to me As a general, 
he was greatly superior to either Mor 
eau or Soulfc. In his private charao 
ter, however, this great general neve^ 
recovered the defects of hie early edu 
cation Ho was ignorant on all matters 
e\ceptmg his profession, coarse m con 
versation, often irritable m* temper, 
VOL hi. 


vehement in anger, and altogethei dts 
titute of the lignter graces which soften 
and adorn the military character 
63 After the battle of Dego, La Harpe s 
division was placed to keep in check 
the shattered remains of Beaulieu s 
forces, while the weight of the army 
was moved against the baidmiantioops 
Augereau drove the Piedmontese fiom 
the Monte Zomolo, and soon aftei the 
mam body of the army arrived upon 
the same ridge lyoni thence the eye 
could discover tlfe immense and fertile 
pjams of Piedmont The Po, the Tan 
aro, the Stuia, and a multitude ot 
smaller streams, were descried in the 
distance at the foot of the mountains, 
meandering m infant beauty , beyond 
them the blue plains of Italy bounded 
the honzou , while a glittering semi 
circle of snow and ice, of a prodigious 
elevation, seemed to enclose withm its 
mighty walls the promised land A 
sublime spectacle met the troops when 
they arrived on this elevated point, 
and the soldiers, exhausted with fatigue 
and overwhelmed by the grandeui of 
the sight, paused and gazed on the 
plains beneath Those gigantic bar 
ners, which nature had rendered so 
formidable, and on which art had lav 
ished its treasures, had fallen as if by 
enchantment . % “Hannibal, said Na 
poleon, fixing his eyes on the moun 
tains, “forced the Alps, but we have 
tui ned them Soon after, the troops 
descended the steep slopes of the ridge, 
passed the Tanaio, and found them 
selves in the valleys Which stretch up into* 
the mountains from the Italian plains 
04 Serruner was now detached by the 
bridge of St Michael to turn the light 
of Colli, who occupied the intrenched 
camp of Ceva, while Massena passed the 
Tanaro to turn his left The Piedmon 
tese, who were about eight thousand 
strong, defended the camp in the first 
instance with success, but, finding then 
communications on the point of being 
lost, they retired »m the night, and took 
a position behind the deep and rapid 
to* rent of H le Cursaglia. There they 
wet e assailed, on the following day, by 
Serruner, who forced the bridge of St 
Michael , while J oubert, who had waded 
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through the torrent farther up, m yam 
endeavoured to induce hia followers to 
pass, and was obliged, after incurring 
the greatest risks, to retire Thus re 
lieved from all anxiety about his flank, 
Colli fell with all his fences on Serru 
ner, and after a severe action drove 
him back agam over the bridge, with 
the loss of six hundred men. This 
check exposed Napoleon to imminent 
danger The Sardinian general occu 
pied a strong position m his front, while 
Beaulieu, with a^arm£ stfft formidable, 
was m his rear and might easily resume 
offensive operations A council of war 
was held m the night, at which it was 
unanimously resolved, notwithbtanding 
the fatigue of the troops, to resume the 
attack on the following day All the 
dispositions, accordingly, weie made 
for a renewed assault on the bridge, 
with increased forces , but on arriving 
at the advanced posts at daybreak, they 
found them abandoned by the enemy, 
who had fought only m order to gam 
time for the evacuation of the maga 
sines m his rear, and had retired m the 
night to Mondovi He was overtaken, 
however, in his retreat near that place, 
by the indefatigable viefcoi, and 1 m 
mediately took up a strong position, 
where he hoped to arrest the enerqy 
The Republicans advanced to the as 
aault, and though Seiruucr was de 
footed in the centre by the brave A us 
tnon grenadiers of Dichat, yet that 
courageous general having been struck 
dead by a cannon ball at the moment 
0 when his troops, somewhat disordered 
by success, were assailed in flank by 
superior forces, the Piedmontese were 
thrown into confusion, and Serrurier, 
resuming the offensive, attacked and 
earned the redoubt of Bieoque, the 
principal defence of the position, and 
gamed the Victory Colli retired to 
Chierasco, with the loss of two thousand 
men, eight cannon, and eleven stand 
ards 

65 Thither he wad followed by Na 
poleon, who occupied that town, which, 
though a fortified place, and important 
from its position at the confluence of 
the Stura and the Tanaro, was not 
arfted, and incapable of resistance By 
so doing, he not only acquued a firm 


footing m the interior of Piedmont but 
made himself master of extensive ma- 
gazines, This important success speed 
ily changed the situation of the French 
army Having descended from the 
sterile and inhospitable summits of the 
Alps, they found themselves, though 
still among the mountains, m commu 
nication with the rich and fertile plains 
of Italy , provisions were obtained in 
abundance, and, with the introduction 
of regularity in the supplies, the pillage 
and disorders consequent upon pnor 
privations disappeared The soldiers, 
animated with success, speedily recov 
ered from their fatigues, the stragglers, 
and those left behind in the mountains, 
rejoined their colours, and the bands of 
conscripts from thedepotsm the interior 
eagerly pressed forward to share in the 
glories, and partake the spoils, of the 
Italian army In a short time the Re 
publicans, notwithstanding their losses, 
Were as strong as at the commence- 
ment of the campaign , while the Allies, 
besides having been duven from the 
ridge of the Alps, the bamer of Pied 
mont, were weakened by the loss of above 
twelve thousand men and forty pieces 
of cannon The effect of these sue 
cesses was such that the Allies every 
where retiied from the field and the 
French army, emerging from the moun 
tain valley b enteied the vast plain of 
Piedmont, and in a few days appealed 
before the gates of Turin 
66 The court of Victor Amadeus 
was now m the utmost consternation, 
and opinions were strongly divided as 
to the course which should be pursued. 
The ministers of Austria and Great 
Britain urged the king, who was by no 
means deficient m firmness, to imitate 
the glorious example of his ancestors, 
and abandon his capital But as a pre- 
liminary to so decided a step, they m 
sisted that the fortresses of Tortona, 
Alessandria, and Valence, should be 
put into the possession of the Aus 
trians, in order to give Beaulieu a solid 
‘footing on the Bo , and to this sacrifice 
m favour of a rival power, he could 
not be brought to submit At length 
the Cardinal Costa persuaded him to 
throw flimself into the arms of the 
French, and Colli was authorised to 
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open negotiations. This was one of the 
numerous instates m the history of 
Napoleon, m which his audacity not 
only extricated him from the most per 
llous situations, but gave him the most 
splendid triumphs, tor at this penod, 
by his own admission, the I rench army 
was in voiy critical circumstances He 
had neither heavy cannon nor a siege 
equipage to reduce Turin, Alessandna, 
or the numerous other foiti esses of 
Piedmont, without the possession of 
which it would have been extremely 
hazardous to have penotiated farther 
into the country, the allied armies 
united w ere stih superior to the French, 
and their ca*\ airy, of such vital impor 
tance in the plains, had not at all suf 
fei od , w hilehis own troops, confounded 
at then own achievements, and as yet 
unaccustomed to such rapid success, 
were beginning to hesitate as to the ex 
pediuiee of any farther advance “ The 
Kmg of Sardinia, says N apoleon , u had 
still a great number of fortresses left , 
and m spite of the victories which had 
been gamed, the slightest check, one 
caprice of fortune, would h Lve undone 
everything 

67 It w is, therefore, with the most 
lively satisfaction that Napoleon re 
ceived the advances of the Sardinian 
government, but he insisted that, as a 
preliminary to any armistice, the fort 
leases ot Com, Tortona, and Alessan 
dna should be put into his hands The 
Piedmontese commissioners were at 
first disposed to resist this demand , but 
Napoleon sternly replied — “It is foi me 
to impose conditions —your ideas are 
absuid listen to the laws which I lm 
pose upon you, m the name of the gov 
erument of my country, and obey, or 
to mon ow my batteries ai e erected, and 
Turin is m flame s ' These words so 
intimidated tbq Piedmontese that they 
returned m consternation to then ca 
pital, where all opposition speedily gave 
waj After some negotiation, the treaty 
was concluded the principal conditions 
of which were, that the Kmg of Sar 
dima should abandon the alliance, and 
send an ambassadoi to Pans to con 
dude a definite peace that, in the mean 
time, Ceva, Com, and Tortona, or, fail 
mg it, Alessandria, should be delivered 
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up to the French army, with all the 
artillery and magazines they contained , 
th it the victors should continue to oc 
cupy all the positions which at present 
were m their possession , that Valence 
should be instantly ceded to the Repub 
licans in lieu of the Neapolitans , that 
the militia should be disbanded, and 
the regular troops dispersed m the foi 
tified places, so as to give no umbiage 
to the Jrtenck. 

68 Th ai mjsfice^was followed, a 
fortnight alter, by a treaty of peace 
between the Kmg of Sardinia and the 
French Republic By it his Sardinian 
Majesty finally renounced th* coali 
tion, ceded to the Republic, Savoy, 

ice, and the whole possessions of Pied 
mont to the westward of the highest 
ndge of the Alps (extending from Mount 
St Bernard by Mount Genf*vre to Roc 
cabarbone near Genoa) , and granted a 
free passage thi ough his dominions to 
the troops of the French nation The 
ltnpoi tance of this accommodation may 
be judged ot by the letter of Napoleon 
to the Directory the day the armistice 
was signed — “ Com, Ceva, and Alessan 
dna are m the hands of oui army if you 
do not ratify the convention, I will keep 
these fortresses, and match upon Turin 
Meanwhile, I shall march tomorrow 
against Beaulieu, and dnve him across 
the Po , I shall follow close at his heels, 
overrun all Lombardy, and in amonth be 
m the Tyrol, join the army of the Rhine, 
and cany our united foi ces into Bnva 
11 a. That design is worthy of you, of 
the army, and of the destinies of Franck 
If you continue your confidence iu me, 
I shall answer for the results, and Italy 
is at youi feet ” 

69 This treaty was of more service 
to the French general than many vie 
tones It gave him a firm footing m 
Piedmont , artillery and stores for the 
siege of Turm, if the final conditions 
should not be agreed to by the Direc- 
tory , general f$ore& and magazines in 
abundance, and a direct communication 
with Genoa and France for the future 
supplies of\he army Napoleon, from 
the solid base of the Piedmontese fort 
resses, was now enabled to turn his tin 
divided attention to the destruction of 
the Austrians, and thus commence, 
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with some security, that great career of bivouacked without bread 1 The phal 
conquest which he already meditated anxes of the Republic — the soldiers of 
m the Impenal dominions Neverthe hberty — were done capable of such 
less, a large proportion of his troops sacrifices But, soldiers 1 you have done 
and officers openly condemned the con nothing while anything remains to do 
elusion of any treaty of peace with a Neither lunn nor Milan is m your 
monarchical government , and insisted hands , the ashes of the conqueroi of 
that the opportunity should not have Tarqum are still trampled on by the 
been suffered to escape, of establishing assassins of BasseviUe 1 I am told that 
a revolutionary government m the fron there are some among you whose corn 
tier state of Italy But Napoleon — age is giving way — who would rather 
whose headwos£oo gtipnj^o be carried return to the summits of the Alps and 
away by the theories of democracy, and the Apennines No — I cannot believe 
who already gave indications of tli it it The conquerors of Montenotte of 
resolution to detach himself fiom the MiUesimo, of I)ego, of Mondovi, bum 
cause of revolution by which he was to carry still farther the glories of the 
ever after so strongly distinguished — l rtnch name * * When these succes- 
replied, that the first duty of the army sive victories, these standards, these 
was to secure a firm base for futuie proclamations, arrived day after day at 
operations , that it was on the Adige Pans, the joy of the people knew no 
that the French standard must be estab bounds The first day the gates of the 
lished, to protect Italy from the Impe Alps were opened , the next, the AuS 
nahsts, that it was impossible to ad tnans were separated fiom the Pied- 
vance thus far without being secured in montese , the third, the Saidmuui army 
their rear , that a revolutionary govern was destroyed and the fortresses bur- 
ment in Piedmont would require con rendered The rapidity of the success, 

stant assistance, scatter alarm through the number of the pnsoneis, exceeded 
Italy, and prove a source of weakness all that had yet been witnessed Every 
rather than strength whereas the Sai one asked, who was this young hero 
diman fortresses at once put the lie whose fame had burst forth so suddenly 
publicans in possession of the keys of —who, like Ciesar, had at once come, 
the Peninsula. seen, and conquered, and whose procla 

70 At the same time he despatched mations breathed the fervour of ancient 
to Pans his aide-de camp, Murat, with glory? Ihree times the Councils de 
the standards taken, and addressed to creed that the Army of Italy had do 
his soldiers one of those exaggerated served well of their country, and ap 
but eloquent proclamations winch, by pointed a ffite to Victory, in honour of 
captivating the minds of men, contri the commencement of the campaign 
*buted as much as ins victories to his 71 Having secured his rear by this 
astonishing success u Soldiers ! you advantageous treaty, Napoleon lost no 
have gained in fifteen days six victories, tune m pursuing the discomfited re- 
taken one-and twenty standards, fifty mams of Beaulieu s army, which had 
five pieces of cannon, many strong retired behind the Po, in th« hope of 
places, and conquered the richest part covering the Milanese territory The 
of Piedmont , you have made fifteen forces of the Austrians were plainly 
thousand prisoners, killed or wounded now unequal to the struggle , a coup 
ten thousand men Hitherto you have de main, which Beaulieu attempted on 
fought on sterile rocks, rendered illus the fortresses of Alessandria, Tortona, 
tnous, indeed, by you? courage, but of and Valence, failed, and they were lm 
no avail to your country , now you mediately after surrendered to the Re 
rival, by youi services, the armies of publicans, while the corps of Keller 
the Rhine and the North ^Destithte at mann was about to be united to the 
first, you have supplied everything army of Napoleon, and the possession, 
You have gamed battles without can by the conclusion of the armistice, of 
nons , passed nveis without bridges , the Col de Tende, the principal passage 
made forced marches without shoes, m that quarter from France into Italj , 
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now rendered disposable a reinforce* 
ment of above twenty thousand men 
Napoleon, on his side, indulged the 
most brilliant anticipations , and con 
fidently announced to the Directory 
that he would cross the Po, expel the 
Austrians from the Mil mese territory, 
traverse the mountains of the Tyrol, 
unite with the army of the Rhine, and 
carry the war, by the valley of the 
Danube, into the heart of the Imperial 
dominions * 

72 By inserting a clause xn the 
treaty with the King of Sardinia, that 
the French army was to bo at liberty to 
01*088 the Po at Valence, lio completely 
deceived the Austrians as to the place 
where the passage was to be effected 
The whole attention of Beaulieu hw 
ing been draw’ll to that jioint, the Re 
publican forces were rapidly moved to 
Placentia, and began to cross the river 
in boats at the latter place Lannes 
was the first who effected the passage, 
and the other columns soon passed 
with such rapidity that a firm footing 
was obtained on the opposite bank, 
and two days afterwards Napoleon ar 
rived with the bulk of his forces, and 
established a bridge By this skilful 
march, not only the Po was passed, but 
the Tessino turned, as Placentia is be 
low its junction with the former river , 
bo that one great obstacle to the conquest 
of Lombardy was already removed. 

73 Beaulieu, however, was now con 
Biderably reinforced, and his foices 
amounted to thirty six battalions and 
forty four squadrons, besides one hun 
dred and twenty pieces of cannon — in 
all, nearly forty tho usand men He was 

* Buonaparte wrote to the Directory at this 
per od — The Km# of Sardinia has surrend 
©red it discretion given up three of his strong 
cst foi tresses, and the half of his dominions 
If j on do not choose to accopthis submission 
but rosolvo to dethrone 1dm you must amuse 
him for a lew weeks, and give me warning 
I will get possession of Valence, and march 
upon Turm On the other hand, I shall iru 
pose a contribution of some millions on the 
I)uko of Parma, detach twelve thousand m§n 
to Borne as soon as 1 have beaten Beaulieu 
and driven him across the Adige and then I 
am assured that you will conclude peace with 
the King of Sardinia, and strengthen me by 
the army of Kellermann As to Genoa, by 
all means oblige it to pay fifteen millions. * — 
Secret Despatch to the. Directory 29 th Aprill 790 
Corns Secrtte dt Napoleon, i 103 


at Pavia, busily engaged in electing 
fortifications, when he leceived mtelli 
gence of the passage at Placentia. He 
immediately moved forward his ad 
vanced guard, consisting of three thou 
Sand infantry, and two thousand horse, 
under General Liptay, to Fombio, a 
small town a short distance from the 
Republican posts Napoleon, who feai 
ed that he might be strengthened in 
this position, and was well aware of the 
danger of fif^itiqg^, ggperal battle with 
a gieat nvei m his rear, lost no time m 
advancing his forces to dislodge him 
D Allemagne, at the head of the gren 
adiers, attacked on the right, Lanusse 
by the chaussle on the centre, and 
Lannes on the left After a vigorous 
resistance, the Austrians were expelled 
from the town, with the loss of above 
a thousand men Liptay fell back to 
Pizzighitone Meanwhile, Beaulieu was 
advancing with the bulk of his forces , 
and the leading division of his army sur 
pnsed General La Harpe m the night, 
who was killed bravely fighting at the 
head of his division, but not until the 
Austuans had been compelled to retire 
74 The French troops having now 
entered the territory of Parma, it was 
of importance to establish matters on 
a pacific footing in their rear before 
pressing forward to Milan The Grand 
duke had no military resources what 
ever , the victor, therefore, resolved to 
grant him terms, upon the surrender 
of what he had to give. He was obliged 
to pay two millions of francs m silver, 
and to furnish sixteen hundred artil* 
leiy horses, of which the army stood 
much in need, besides great supplies of 
com and provisions. But on this oc 
casion Napoleon commenced another 
species of military contribution, which 
he has himself confessed was unparal 
leled in modem Warfare, that of exact 
mg from the \ anquiahed the surrender 
of their most precious works of art, 
Parma was compelled to give up twenty 
of its principal paintings, among which 
was the celebrated St Jerome by Cor 
regglo The duke offered a million of 
francs os a ransom for that inestimable 
work of art, which many of his officers 
urged the French general to accept, as 
of much more service to the army than 
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the painting, but Napoli on whose the Hereditary States, and m ike tfn m 
mind was fixed on greater things, ic prisoners , but as theie was not i mo 
plied — ‘ The million which he offers ment to be lost m achieving the move 
us would soon be sptnt , but the pos ments i equiute to attain this object h * 
session of such a chef d oeuvre at Paris resolved to foice tin budge, aud thu& 
will adom that capital foi ages, and give get into then i oai Hi himself ai n\ cd 
bnth to similai ixeitions of genius’ at Lodi, at tho head of the grenadier 4 

75 Thus commenced the system of of d Allemagnc , upon which tho Au-* 
seizing the great woiks of ait m the tmns withdievv fiom the town, aud 
conqueied states, which the French dossed the liver, diawing up then m 
generals afterwards earned to such a fautry, with twenty puces of 1 union, 
height, and which, finally produced the at the furthci 1 xtivmPy 1 f tho bridge , 
noblogallery of th%LouviQ.*Tho French to deft ml the passage Napoli on mi 
have since had good reason to oongra * mull itt ly dnettid Beaumont, with ul 
tulate themselves that the Allies did the cavalry ot tin umy, to piss at a 
not follow their bad example , and that, fold half 1 league fai thci up wmle he 
on occasion of the Becond capture of himself directed all the aitilleiy wlucli 
Paris, then victois had the geneiosity to hail aimed aga nst the Austiian bat 
content themselves with enforcing rcsti tory, and form d six thousand griua 
tution of the abstracted spoils, without, dieis m close column under covci ot 
like them, compelling the surrender of the houses at hib own end of the budge 
those that had been legitimately ac- No soooei did he peicuvc that the din 
quirecL Certainly, it is impossible to ch irge of the Austuan artillei y was In 
condemn too stiongly a use of the ginning to blacken, fiom tht 1 fleet oi 
po wei*s of conquest, which extends the the h ronch tue, vud that the pass ige of 
lavages of war into the peaceful domain the cav dry on tlieir flank had com 
of the fine arts , which transplants the menced, than, adchestoiug a few animat 
monuments of genius from, the regions mg woids to his soldicis, ho gave the 
wheie they have arisen, and where then signal to adv «*uce Thegren odi< rs push 
value is appreciated, to those w here ed on in double quick time tluough a 
they are exotics, and their merit is pro < loud of smoke, over the long and mu 
bably little understood , which renders low defile of tlio bridge Thetemblo 
them, instead of being the proud legacy torm of grape shot toi a little aricsted 
of genius to mankind, tho mere trophy the 'r pi ogress, the flout itinks were 
of a victoi s glory , which exposes them entirely swept away , but those m reai 
to be tossed about by the tide of con finding themselves suppoited bj a cloud 
quo**, and subjected to irreparable in of tirailleuia, who waded the stream bt 
jury m following the fleeting career of low the niches and led with heroic com 
success , and converts works, destined age by their genual, soon lecoveicd, 
to elevateand captivate the human race, and, rush mg fo r wai d wi thresistlesafu 1 y, 
into the subject of angry contention earned the Austrian guns, and drove 
uidthe badge of temporary subjugation back then infantiy Had the French 

76 On the 8th, Napoleon matched cavalry been ready to profit by the con 
towards Milan , but, before proceeding fusion, the whole corps of the Imperial 
to that city, he required to drive the ists would have been destroyed , but, 
Austrians from the line of tho Adda, as it had not yet come up, their numer 
which they held, strongly guarded. The ous squadrons protected the retreat of 
wooden bridge of Lodx, ovei that nver, the infantry, who retired with the loss 
was occupied by a powerful rearguard, of two thousand men, and twenty pieces 
consisting of twelve thousand Austrian o^cannon. The loss of the vn tors was 
infantry and four thousand horse, while at least as great The object of this 
the remainder of their forces bad re&red hold measure was indeed lost, few the 
to Crema, the right wing stiU holding Austrians* whom it had been intended 
firm at Caasano, and the neighbourhood to cut off, had meanwhile gamed tho 
of Milan By a rapid advance, he hoped chaussde of Brescia, and madegood their 
to cut off the bulk of their troops from retreat , but it contributed greatly to 
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exalt the character and ele\ate the com 
ago of the Republic in troops, by iu 
B piiiug them with the belief that no 
thing could resist them and it made a 
deep impression on the mind of Napo 
lean, who evei attei ptyled it the {< ter 
nble passive ot the budge of Lodi * 

77 1 his victory also powerfully m 

ci eased the eonhdence of the soldieis m 
their young commander Aftei estch 
success, the old soldiers, who had it 
iir»t been somewhat distrustful oi him, 
assembled, and gave him a new h*< p e f 
piomotion He wjus made x corpnai 
at Lodi , and the aurn no a ' If i it 
Oapor d, thence u quire a, w,.5 h ng re 
membtred m tin army \\ hen, in 1 Mo, 
he was ? let by thobatt tlion ig imst 

him from the follies^ of Q tumble, tlie 
soldiers, the moment tie j s i\\ him, ex 
claimed, ‘ Long Live ova little coi poral 1 
we will never oppose him Noi did 
this fearful passage pioduce a less 
powerful impression on the mind of the 
general 4 The 13th Vendemiaire and 
the victory oi Monunotte, said ISapo 
leon, u did not induce me to believe my 
self a superior chaiactex It was aftei 
the passage of Lodi that the idea snot 
across my mind, that I might bcujnie 
a decisive actor on the political theatre 
Then ai ose, foi the first time, the spaik 
of great ambition 

78 After this diaistoi, Beaui u re- 

tired behind the Uiucio, leaving Mil ni 
to its late , and 1 lz/ighettone, with its 
garrison of five bundled mtn, capitu 
lated. Serrunerwu* pi iced t^rtmona, 
from whence he obst rved the garuson 
of Mantua , while Augcreau pushed on 
from Pizzighetfcone to Pavia. On the 
15th, Napoleon made his triumphal 
entry into Milan at the head of his 
troops, with all the pomp of war, to the 
sound of military music, amidst the ac 
clamations of agi immense concourse of 
spectators, and through the lines of the 
national guard, dressed in three colours, 
m honour of the tnumph of the trico 
lor tag. m 

79 On this occasion the conqueror 
addressed to his soldiers another of 

* The bridge of Lodi exactly resembles the 
wooden budge over the Clyde at Glasgow, 
both in form materials, and length— Ter 
tonal obimxUwn. 


those h earn stirring proclamations which 
so powerfully contributed to electrify 
the ardent imagination of the Italians, 
and added so much to the influence of 
his victories — “ Soldiers ! you have 
descended like a torrent from the sum 
mit of the Apennmes , you have over- 
whelmed and dispersed everything 
which opposed your progress. Pied 
mont, delivered fiom the tvranny of 
Austria, has felt itself at liberty to in 
dulge its la^iraj inclination for peaces 
and for a I rcnch alliance , Milan is m 
your hands, and the Republican stand 
arch wave over the whole of Lombardy 
The Dukes of Parma and Modcyia owe 
their existence only to your generosity 
The army which menaced you with so 
much pude, can now no longer find a 
barrier to protect lteelt against your 
aims , the Po, the Tessrno, the Adda, 
hai e not been able to stop you a single 
day , these boasted bulwarks of Italy 
have proved as nugatory as the Alps. 
Such a careei of success has carried joy 
into the bosom of your countiy , fetes 
m honoui of your victories have been 
ordered by the national representatives 
in all the communes of the Republic , 
there, your parents, your wives, your 
sisters, your lovers, rejoice at your suc- 
cess, md glory m their connection with 
you. Yes, soldiers ] you have indeed 
done much but much still remains to 
be done Shall posterity say that we 
knew how to conquer, but not how to 
improve victory ? Shall we find a Capua 
iu Lombardy ? The hour of vengeance 
has struck, but the people of all nation* 
may rest in peace , we are the friends 
of every people, and especially of the 
descendants of Brutus, Seipio, and the 
other great men whom we have taken 
foi examples. To restore the Capitol , 
to replace there the statues of the heroes 
who have rendered it immortal, to 
rouse the Romans from centuries of 
slavery— such will be the fruit of our 
victories , they will form an era m his- 
tory , to you will belong the glory of 
having changed the tace of the most 
beautiful {fort of Europe. The French 
people, free within and dreaded with- 
out, will give to Europe a glorious peace, 
which will indemnify her for all the 
sacrifices She has made for the last six 
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gear's Then j on will return to join of fiance m money or stmes foi the 
homes, and your fellow citizens will say army, and to submit to the exaction of 
of each of you in passing, * He was a twenty paintings fiom his gallery for 
soldiei m the Army of Italy • the Republican museum I iberated 

80 Great was the enthusiasm, un Italy was treated with more seventy 
bounded the joy, which these unpar than is generally the lot of conquered 
nlleled successes and eloquent words states 

excited among all that ardent and gen 82 Thus commenced the system of 

erous part of the Italian people, who “ making war support war, which con 
panted for civil liberty and national tnbuted so much to the early success 
independence To them Napoleon ap of the Republican arms, which com 
peared os the dostiheyi regenerator of pens ited for all the penury and ex 
Italy, the hero who was to achieve their haustion of the Republican territory, 
libeiation from Transalpine oppression 1 , which raised to the clouds the glory of 
and bring back the glorious days of the Empue, and brought about mevi 
Roman virtue His burning words, his tably its ultimate destruction France, 
splendid actions, the antique character abounding with men, but destitute of 
of his thoughts, diffused a universal en money — incapable of supporting war 
chantment Even the coolest heads by its own lesources, from the entire 
began to turn at the brilliant career stoppage of domestic industry, but 
thus begun, by a general not yet eight* teeming with a restless and indigent 
and twenty yearB of age, and the bound population, let loose on the world from 
1©bs anticipations of future triumph, of that very cause — found in this system 
which he spoke with prophetic cer the means of advancement and opu 
tainty From every part of Italy the lence While the other armies of the 
young and the ardent flocked to Milan, Republic were suffering under the hoi 
balls and festivities gave token of the rors of penury, and could hardly find 
universal joy, every word and look of food for their support, or clothes for 
t heconqueiorwas watched, the patriots then covering, the Army of Italy was 
compared him to Scipio and Hannibal, rolling in opulence, and the spoils of 
and the ladies on the popular side knew vanquished states gave them every en 
no bounds m their adulation. joyment of life. From that time there 

81 But this illusion was of short dur was no want of soldiers to follow the 
ation, and Italy was soon destined to careei of the conqueior, the prospect 
experience the bitter fate and cruel de of glory and plunder brought willing 
gradation of every people who look for crowds to his standard. The passes of 
their deliverance to foieign assistance the Alps were covered with flies of 
In the midst of the general joy, a con troops, pressing forward to the theatre 

•tnbution of twenty millions of francs, of renown , and all the chasms occa 
or £800,000 sterling, struck Milan with sioned by the relentless system of war 
astonishment, and wounded the Italians which he followed, were filled up by 
m their tenderest part — their domestic the multitudes whom the illusion of 
and economical arrangements So enor victory brought to his ranks But the 
mous a contribution upon a single city Republican soldiers were far from an 
seemed scarcely possible to be realised , ticipating the ternble reverses to which 
but the sword of the victor offered no this system of spoliation was ultimately 
alternative. Great requisitions were at to lead, or that France was destined to 
the same time made of horses for the ar groan under exactions as severe as those 
tillery and ©avail y in pll the Milanese she now so liberally inflicted upon 
territory , and provisions were amassed others Clothed, fed, and lodged at the 
on all sides at the expense of the inha- expense of the Milanese, the soldiers 
bitants, for which they receitffcd notmng, pursued with thoughtless eagerness the 
or Republican paper of no value. N or career of gloiy which had opened before 
did the Duke of Modena escape more them. The artillery, the cavalry, were 
easily He was compelled to purchase soon m the finest condition , and hos 
peace by a contribution of ten millions pitals were established for fifteen thou 
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nand patients 01 wounded, m the dif 
ierent tow ns m the, conquered teintory 
— for to that immense numbei had the 
lapidity of the marches, and the mul 
tipbcity of the combats, swelled the 
sick list Having amply provided for 
his own arm) , Napoli on despatched 
sever il millions by the route of Genoa 
foi the service ol the Directory, and 
one million ovei the Alps to Moreau, 
to relieve the pressing wants of the 
army of the Upper Rhine 

83 These great successes already be 
gan to inspire the French government 
with jealousy of their lieutenant, and 
they in consequenoe transmitted an or- 
dei by which Kellermann, with twenty 
thousand men, was to command on the 
left bank of the Po, and cover the sicgd 
of Mantua, while Napoleon, with the 
remainder of the forces, was to march 
upon Rome and Naples But he was 
both too proud to submit to any dm 
sion of his authority, and too sagacious 
not to see that, by thus separating the 
forces, and leaving only a small army 
in the north of Italy, the Austrians 
would speedily recover themselves, re 
gain the decisive ground in that quar- 
ter on which the fate of the pemnftula 

* Napoleon on this occasion wrote to C'lr 
not Kellermann could command the army 
as well aa I — for no one is moro convinced 
than I am of the com age and daring of the 
soldiers — but to unite us together w ould ruin , 
e\ cry thing I will not servo with a man 
who considers himself the first general in T u 
rope and it is better to have one bad general 
than two good ones War is liko govern 
ment, decided in a great degree by tact. To 
the Directory he observed * It is in the 
highest degree impolitic to divide in two the 
Army of Italy and not less adverse to the in 
tercets of the Republic to place at its head 
two different generals The expedition to 
Leghorn Rome and Naples, is a very incon 
siderable matter, and should be made by di 
visions in Echelon, ready at a moments 
warning to wheel about and face the Aus 
tnans on the Adigv*. To perform it with sue* 
cess, both armies must be under the com 
mand of one general. I have hitherto con 
ducted the campaign without consulting any 
one the results would have beep rerv du 
ferent if I hod been obliged to reconcile m3* 
views with those of another If you impose 
upon mo vexations of every description if I 
must refer all my steps to the commissaries of 
government if they are authorised to change 
my movements, to send away my troops— 
expect no further success If you weaken 
your resources by dividing your forces— ii 
you disturb in Italy the unity of military 


haw always been decided, 01 e long dme 
then inconsiderable opponents ovti tht 
Alps, and nut off, witliout the possibi 
lity of escape, the corps m the fjoutli 
of the peninsula He thcrefoie at once 
leBigned his command, accompaming 
it with tho observation, that one bad 
genmal is bettei than two good out s 
The Director) , howevei nn lble to die 
pense with the services of then youth 
ful officer, immediately reinstated him 
and abandonc*:! then p^pjeet, which was 
indeed m itself so absurd that it would 
lihve thrown great doubts on the mill 
taiy capacity of Carnot, the nnmstei 
utrW ir, if it had not m reality been Bug 
gested by the wish to extinguish tho 
riBing ambition of Napoleon * 

84 In less than ten days aftei the 
occupation of Milan v national guards 
m the Republican interest were organ 
ised in the whole of Lombaidy , revo 
lutionary authorities were everywhere- 
established, and the country was ren 
dered subservient to the military power 
of France The garrison of two thou 
sand men which Beaulieu had left m 
the citadel of Milan was closely in 
vested, and the headquarters were 
moved to Lodi But on event here 

thought— I say it with grief, you will lose 
the fairest opportunity that ever occurred of 
giving laws to that fine peninsula. In tho 
position of the affiurs of the Republic it is in 
dispensable that you possess a general who 
enj oysyour confidence , if I do not do so I shall 
not complain and shall do my utmost to 
manifest my zeal in tho service which you m 
trust to me Every one has his own method of 
carrying on war Kellermann ho* more ex m 
perienee and mav do it bettor than I , but 
together wo would do nothing but mis 
chief Your resolution on this matter is o f 
moro importance than the fifteen thousand 
men whom the Emperor has just sent to 
Beaulieu * But Buonaparte did not intrust 
this important matter merely to these argu 
meats, strong os they were. Murat, who was 
stall at Fans received instructions to inform 
Bams that a million of francs were de- 
posited at Genoa fbr his private use and 
the influence of Josephine was employed 
with both him and Carnot to pi event the 
threatened division and the result was 
that it was abandoned The Directory 
said Carnot, has maturely considered your 
arguments , and the confidence which thc\ 
have hi your talents and republican seal 
have decided the matter m your favour 
Ko Hermann will remain at Cham berry and 
you may adjourn the expedition to Rome 
as long as jou please. — HAtu>E*.fcEnQ, ul 
4<> 851 
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occurred which threatened great dan himself nest day to the walls of Pavi 1 
ger to the French army, and was only with sixqueces of light artilleiy Tlio 
prevented fiom proving calamitous by grenadim rushed forward to the gates, 
the. decision ana severity of its chief which the) forced open with hatchets 
Opinions were much divided m Italy, while the aitillery cleared the ramparts 
as in all states undergoing the cuais of the victorious troops broke into the 
a i evolution, on the changes which were town, which the peasants precipitately 
going forward The lower classes in abandoned to its fate Napoleon, wish 
the towns had been moved by the equal mg to terrify the insurgents, ordered 
lty which the French everywhere pro the magistrates and leaders of the re 
claimed, but the peasantry m the coun volt to be shot, and the city to be de 
try, less liable the eon^gion of new bvered up to plunder , while the u u 
principles, and more under the influ happy peasants, pursued into the plain 
ence of the nobility and priests, wefe by the Frenoh dragoons, were cut down 
still firmly attached to the ancient r 4 n great numbers The pillage contin 

gime, with which the Austrian authority ued the whole day, and that opulent 
was now identified When men s minds and flourishing town underwent all the 
were in this divided Btate, the prodi horrors of war But the temblo ex 
gious contribution levied upon Milan, ample crushed the insurrection over 
and the vast requisitions of provisions the whole of Lombardy, where tran 
and horses which had been made foi quillity was speedily re-established, and 
the use of the army, over the whole hostages were taken from the principal 
country districts, inflamed the rural families and despatched into f lame 
population to the highest degiee The 86 In this act was displayed anothei 
people of Lombardy did not consider feature of Napoleon s charactei, who, 
themselves as conquered, nor expect to without being unnecessarily cruel, never 
be treated as such , they had welcomed hesitated to adopt the most sanguinary 
the French as deliverers, and now they measures when requisite foi his own 
found a severei yoke imposed upon purposes. Pillage and rapme, indeed, 
them than that from which they had invariably follow the capture of a town 
just escaped. Roused to indignation by carried by assault, and it is impossible 
such treatment, a general insurrection to prevent it, but Napoleon m this m 
was rapidly organised over the whole stance authorised it by a genei al order, 
of that beautiful district An attack, and shot the leading persons of the city 
in concert with a sortie from the gar- in cold blood. It is m vam to appeal 
neon of the castle, was made on Milan , to the usages of war foi a vindication of 
and though it failed, the insurgents such crudity the inhabitants of Pavia 
were more successful at Pavia, where were not subjects of France, who were 
the people rose against the garrison not entitled to resist its authority , they 
forced it to- capitulate, admitted eight were Austrian citizens, alike called on 
thousand armed peasants within the and bound to defend their countiy from 
walls, and closed their gates against attack, or rescue it ad soon as possible 
the French troops. from the invader’s gra^p. Nor can it 

85 The danger was imminent the be said they were not soldiers, and that 
tocsin sounded in all the parishes , the simple citizens have no nght to mtei 
least retrograde movement would have fere with the contests pf hostile armies , 
augmented the evil, and compelled the the words of Napoleon himself furnish 
retreat of the army, whose advanced his own condemnation —“It is the first 
posts were already oja the OgUo In duty/* said the Empeior, in hiB pro 
these circumstances, prudence coun clamatton to the peasantry of France, 
selled temerity, andNapoleon advanced on March 5, 1814, “of every citizen to 
in person to crush the insurgents Their take up aims in defence of his country 
vanguard was routed by Lannes, and a Let the peasantry everywhere organise 
hundred of the peasants killed, but themselves m bands, with such weapons 
this severe example having failed m as they can find , let them fall upon the 
producmg^mtimidation, he marched flanks and rear of the invaders , and 
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let a consuming fire envelop the pie 
sumptuous host winch, has dared to vio 
late the teriitory of the gieat nation 

87 Having by this seventy stifled 
the spmt of indirection m his real, 
Napoleon continued his march, and on 
the 28th entered the great city of 
Brescia, situated in the neutial tetri 
tory of Venice Meanwhile, Beaulieu 
experienced the usual fate of a retiring 
army, that of being weakened by the 
detachments necessary to garuson the 
fortified places which it leaves uncov 
ered in its retreat He thiew twenty 
battalions of his best troops into Mon 
tua, and took up a defensive position 
along the line of the Mincia Theio he 
was assailed on the following day by 
Napoleon, who, after forcing the budge* 
of Borghetto, m front of his position, at 
tacked his rearguard at V alleggio with 
all his eavahy, and made prisoners, m 
spite of the bravest efforts of the Aus 
tnan horse, twelve hundred men, and 
took five pieces qf cannon. Upon this 
Beaulieu retired up the valley of the 
Adige, and took post at the strong po 
sition of Galliano w the Italian Tyrol 

88 When the French army entered 
the Venetian territory, and it had be 
come evident that the flames of war 
were approaching its capital, it was 
warmly discussed m the Venetian se 
nate what course the republic should 
pursue in the perilous circumstances 
that had occurred, Peschiera had been 
occupied by the Austrians, but, being 
abandoned by them, was instantly seiz- 
ed by the French, who insisted that, 
though a Venetian fortress, yet, having 
been taken possession of by one of the 
belligerent powers, it bad now become 
the fair conquest of the other , and, at 
the same time, Napoleon threatened 
the republic with all the vengeance of 
1 ranee, if the Coqnt de Lille, afterwards 
Louis XVHL, who had resided foi some 
yearn at Verona, waa not immediately 
compelled to leave then temtoues 
The Republican forces, under Massena, i 
were advancing towards Verona, and it 
waa necessary to take a decided course 
On the one band it was urged, that 
France had now proclaimed principles 
subversive of all regular governments, 
and m an especial manner mimical to 


the oi istocracy of \ emcc , th it certain 
rum, eithei from foieign violence or 
domestic revolution, was to b* expected 
from their success , that the haughty 
toue already assumed by the conqueroi 
already showed that he looked upon all 
the < ontmental possessions of the re 
public as his own, and was only wait 
mg for an opportunity to seize them foi 
the 1? reach n ition , and, therefore, that 
the sole course left Was to throw them 
selves into th^ iripw'of Austria, the na 
tunl ally of all regular governments 
On the olhei, it was contended that 
they must beware lest they mistook a 
temporary muption of the Republicans 
for a permanent settlement that Italy 
had m every age been the tomb of the 
trench aimies, that the foices of the 
present invader, how successful soevc i 
they had hitherto been, weie unequal 
to a permanent occupation of the Ptn 
insula, and would in the end yield to 
the persevering eflorts of the Germans 
that Austria, therefore, the natural 
enemy of Venice, and the power which 
coveted, would in the end attempt to 
seue, its territorial possessions that 
their forces were now expelled from 
Lombardy, and could not resume the of 
fenaive for tv o months, a period which 
would suffice to the French geneial to 
destroy the republic, that interest, 
therefore, equally with prudence, pre 
scribed that they should attach them 
selves to the cause of bianco, obtain 
thereby a burner against the ambition 
of their powerful neighbour, and re 
eeive m recompense for their services 1 
part of the Italian dominions of the 
Austrian empire That m so doing 
they must, it is time, to a certain de 
gree modify their form of government , 
but that was no more than the spmt 
of the age required, and was absolutely 
indispensable to secure tbe preservation 
of their continental possessions A 
third party, few in numbers but reso- 
lute in purpose, contended, that the 
only safe course woe that of an armed 
neutrality , that the forces of the state 
shoukf be instantly raised to fifty thou- 
sand men, and either of the belligerent 
powers which should violate them ter 
ntory be threatened with the whole 
vengeance of the lepublic. ^ 
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89 Had the Venetians possessed the But, instead of following these direc 
dimness of the Roman senate, they t ions, Napoleon from the first used the 
would have adopted the first course , most insulting and rigorous language 
had they been inspired by the spirit ot to the Venetian commissioneis “ Ve 
the Athenun demociacy, they would nice, said he, “by daring to give an 
have followed the second , had they asylum to the Count de Lille, a pre 
been animated by the courage of the tendei to the throne of France, has de- 
Swiss confederacy, they might ha\e dared war against the Republic I 
taken the third In any case the le know uotuhy I should not reduce Ve 
public would probably have been saved, rona to ashes— a town which had the 
for it is impossible to consider the long presumption to esteem itself the capi 
and equal stru^leSv^icl^ensued round tal of France He declared to them 
Mantua, between France and Austria, that he would carry that threat into 
without being convinced that a con execution that very night, if an mime 
siderable body, even of Italian troops, diate surrender did not take place Tho 
might then have turned the balance Fhe perfidy of his views against the Repub 
V enetian government possessed a coun lie of St Mark, even at this early period, 
try inhabited by three millions of souls, was fully evinced m his secret despatch 
tho capital was beyond the reach of at- vo the Directory on 7th June “ If 
tack, their army could easily be raised yoiu object, said he, “is to extract 
to fifty thousand men , thirteen regi five or six millions out of Venice, I 
ments of Sclavomaris in their service have secured for you a pretenco for a 
were good troops , then fleet ruled the rupture You may demand it as an 
Adriatic But Venice was worn out indemnity for the combat of Borghetto, 
and corrupted , its nobles, drowned ill which I was obliged to sustain to take 
pleasure, weie destitute of energy, its Peschiera. If you have mote decided 
peasantry, accustomed to peace, were rieics, toe must take care not to let that 
Unequal to war , its defence, intrusted subject of quarrel drop tell me what 
wholly to mercenary troops, rested on you wish, and be assured I will seize 
a tottering foundation* They adopted the most fitting opportunity of cany 
m consequence the most timid course, lug it into execution, according to cir 
which, m presence of dangei, is gener cumstances , for we must take care not 
ally the most perilous. They made no to have all the world on our hands at 
warlike preparations , they added nei once The truth of the affair of Peschi 
ther to their army or navy , the} laid era is, that the Venetians were cruelly 
m no stores of provisions, but merely deceived by the Austrians, who de 
sent commissioners to the French gen manded a passage for fifty men, and 
eral to deprecate his hostility, and en then seized the town " 

* deavour to secure his good Will The 91 Massena entered the magnificent 
consequence was what might have been city of V erona, the frontier city ofthe V e 
anticipated from conduct so unworthy netian dominions, situated on the Adige, 
of the ancient fame of Venice The and a military position of the highest 
commissioners were disregarded, the importance for future operations, m 
war was carried on m the Venetian the beginning of June. Its position at 
territories, and at its close the republic the entrance of the great valley of the 
was swept from among the nations- Adige, and on the high road from the 

90 In adopting this course, Napo Tyrol mto Lombardy, rendered it the 
leon exceeded the instructions of his advanced post of the French army, m 
government, and, indeed, on him alone covering the mege of Mantua. He oc- 
appears to rest the atrocious perfidy icupied, at the same time, Porto Leg 
and dissimulation exercised in the se- nago, a fortified town on the Adige, 
quel towards that state • The direc which, along with Verona, strengthen 
tions of the Directory were as follows ed that stream, whose Bhort and rapid 

Venice should be treated as a neutral , course from the Alps to the Po formed 
but not a friendly power , it has done the best military frontier of Italy 
nothing to ment the latter character ” There he received the commissioners 
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of Venice, w ho vamly came to depre 
cate the victors wrath and induce 
him to retne fiom the territories of the 
lepublic With such terror did his 
menaces inspire them, that the Vene 
ti*m government concluded a treaty, 
by winch they agreed to furnish sup 
plies of every sort for the army, and 
secretly pay for them, and the com 
missionera, overawed by the command 
ing air and stern menaces of Napoleon, 
wrote to the senate, “ This young man 
will one day have an important mflu 
ence on the destinies of his country ’ 

92 The French general was now 
firmly established on the lme of the 
Adige, the possession of which he al 
ways deemed of so much importance, 
md to the neglect of which he ascribed, 
all the disasters of the succeeding cam 
paigns of the French i n Italy N othing 
lemamed but to make himself master 
of Mantua , and the immense efforts 
made by both parties to gam or keep 
possession of that place piove the vast 
importance of fortresses m modem 
war Placed in the middle of unhealthy 
marshes, which are traversed only by 
five chaussdes, strong imts situation, as 
well as from the fortifications which 
surround it, this town is truly the bul 
wark of Austria and Italy, without the 

E sssession of which the conquest of 
ombardy must be deemed insecure, 
and that of the Hereditary States can 
not be attempted. The entrances of 
two only of the ohaussdes which ap- 
proached it were defended by fortifica- 
tions at that time , so that by placing 
troops at these points, and drawing a 
cordon round the others, it was an easy 
matter to blockade the place, even with 
a body of troops inferior to those be- 
sieged. Serrurier sat down before this 
fortress, m the middle of June, with 
ten thousand men , and with this m 
considerable force, skilfully disposed 
at the entrance of the highways which 
crossed the lake, and round its shores, 
he contrived to keep m check a gam. 
son of fourteen thousand soldiers, of 
whom, it is true, more than a third en 
cumbered the hospitals of the place. 
As the siege of this important fortress 
required a considerable time, Napoleon 
had leisure to deliberate concerning 


the ultenor racasiues which he should 
pursue An airnj ot forty fi\t thou 
sand men, winch had so rapidly ovu 
run the north of Italj could not ven 
ture to penetrate into Germany by 
the Tyrol — the mountains of which 
were occupied by Beaulieus toiccs 
aided by a warlike peasantry — and at 
the same time cany on the blockade of 
Mantua, for which it least fifteen thou 
sand men would be lequired More 
over, the southern powers of Italy were 
not yet subdiifcd ,*and Plough little for 
nnclable in i military point of view, they 
might prove highly dangerous to the 
blockading force, if the bulk of the Re 
publican troops were engaged m the 
defiles of the Tyiol, while the Fiench 
armies on the Rhine were not jet ina 
condition to give them any assistance 
Influenced by these considerations, he 
resolved to take advantage of the pause 
m military operations which the block 
ade of Mantua and retreat of Beaulieu 
afforded, to clear his rear of enemies, 
and establish the Irene h influence to 
the south of the Apennines 

93 The King of Naples, alarmed at 
the retreat of the German troops, and 
fearful of having the whole forces of 
the Republic upon his own hands, upon 
the first appearance of their advance to 
the south solicited an armistice, which 
the French commander readily grant 
ed This was immediately followed 
by the secession of the Neapolitan 
cavalry, two thousand four hundred 
strong, fiom the Imperial army Fn 
couraged by this defection, Napoleon* 
resolved instantly to proceed against 
the Ecclesiastical and Tuscan states, 
m order to extinguish the hostility, 
which was daily becoming more inve 
terate, to the south of the Apennines. 
The excitement was extreme in all the 
cities of Lombardy , and every houi 
rendered mere marked the separation 
between the aristocratic and democratic 
parties The ardent spirits m Milan, Bol 
ogna, Brescia, Prfrma, and all the great 
towns of that fertile district, were m fuH 
l evolutionary action, and alarppropor 
taon of their citizens seemed resolved 
to throw off the patncian influence 
under which they had so long contm 
ued, and establish republics on the 
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model of the great Transalpine demo 
cracy Wakened by these appearances 
to a sense of the danger which threat 
ened them, the aristocratic party weie 
everywhere strengthening themselves , 
the nobles in the Genoese fiefs were 
collecting forces , the British had made 
themselves masters of Leghorn, and 
the Roman Pontiff was threatening to 
put forth his feeble strength Napo 
loon knew that Wurcnsei , who had been 
detached from the army of the Upper 
Rhine with t&rty fhofisand men, to 
restore affairs m Italy, could not be*at 
Verona before the middle of July, and 
before then iheie appeared time to sub 
due fhe states of central Italy, and se- 
cure the lear of his army 
94 Having left fifteen thousand men 
before Mantua, and twenty thousand 
on the Adige, to cover its blockade, the 
French general set out himself, with 
the division of Augereau, to cross the 
Apennines He returned, m the first 
instance, to Milan, opened the trenches 
before its castle, and pressed the siege 
so as to compel its surrender, which 
took place shortly affcei From thence 
he proceeded against the Genoese fiefs 
Lannes, with twelve hundied men, 
stoimed Arquaia, the chief seat of hos 
tihties, burned the village, shot the 
principal inhabitants, and by these 
severe measures bo intimidated the Be 
natc of Genoa, that they implicitly sub 
mitted to the conqueror, sent off the 
Aut,ti lati minister, and agreed to the 
occupation of all the military posts m 
« their territory by the French troops 
From thence Napoleon moved towards 
the eastward, designing to cross the 
Apennines between Bologna and Flo 
rence He entered Modena, where he 
was received With every demonstra- 
tion of joy , and on the road to Bol 
ogna made himself master of the fort 
of Urbmo, with sixty pieces of heavy 
xrtilleiy, which proved, a most season 
able supply for the siege of Mantua. 
His appearance at Bdlogua, whioh has 
always been distinguished beyond any 
other city m Italy by liberal opinions, 
was the signal foi a general outbreak 
The people at once revolted against 
the Rapid authority, while Napoleon 
encouraged the propagation of every 


principle which was cxlculited to dis 
membor the Ecclesiastical terntoi les 
The Italian troops were pursued to 
Ferrara, which the Republicans entered 
without opposition, and made them 
selves masters of its arsenal, contain 
mg one hundred and fourteen pieces of 
artillery , while General Vauboia uoss 
ed the Apennines and, avoiding FJoi 
once, directed his steps towards Rome 
95 At the intelligence of his ap 
pioach, the Council of the Vatican was 
thrown into the utmost alarm Azara, 
minister of Spam, was despatched un 
mediately with offers of submission, and 
arrived at Bologna to lay the tiara at 
tli e feet of the Republican genei al 1 he 
terms of an armistice were soon agreed 
*on , — it was stipulated that Bologna 
and Ferrara should remain in the pos 
session of the French troops , that the 
Pope should pay twenty millions of 
francs, furnish great contributions of 
stoies and provisions, and give up a 
hundred of the finest works of art to 
the Fiench commissioners In vutuo 
of this humiliating treaty, all the chiet 
monuments of genius which adorned 
the Eternal City were soon after trans 
ported to the museum at Pans Genoa 
at the same time occupied the rapa 
cious eyes of the I rench general he 
had received metro ( tions from the Di 
lectory to extract from its government 
ten millions of fi ancs a Y ou may die 

tate laws to Genoa as soon as you 
please, were his expressions, in Ins m 
8t ructions to Fsypoult, the French en 
voy there And to the Directory he 
wrote, — “ All our affairs in Italy aro 
now closed, excepting Venice and Ge 
noa. As to Femes, the moment for ac 
tton has not yet arrived , we must first 
beat Wurmser and take Mantua. But 
the moment has arrived for Genoa , I 
am about to break ground for the ten 
millions I think, besides, with the 
minister Faypoult, that we must expel 
a dozen families fiotn the government 
r of th it city, and oblige the senate to 
repeal a decree which banished two 
families favourable to France ’ And 
to Fay poult Napoleon prescribed his 
course of perfidious dissimulation m 
these woi ds “ I have not yet seen M 
Catamo, the Genoese deputy, but / 
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hall neglect nothing which may throw 
them off their guai d 1 he Director y haft 
ordered mo to exact the ten millions, 
but interdicted all political operations. 
Omit nothing which may set the senate 
asleep, and amuse them with hopes till 
the moment of wakening has armed * 
The moment of wakening thus con 
templated by Napoleon was an internal 
revolution, which was not yet fully 
prepared 

96 Having arranged tips important 
treaty, Napoleon without delay crossed 
the Apennines, and found the division 
of Vaubois at Pistoia. From that point 
he detached Murat, who suddenly de 
scended upon Leghorn, and Bei/ed a 
large portion of the effects ot the Brit 
ish merchants which wei e sold m open 
viol ition of all the usages of war, which* 
hitherto had respected private property 
at land , and from then sale he realised 
twelve millions of Lancs for the use of 
the army What rendered this outrage 
more flagrant was, that it was commit 
ted m the territories of a neutral power, 
the Grand dukeof Tuscany, from whom 
he himself at the time was receiving 
the most splendid entertainment at 
Florence Thus eaily did Napoleon 
evince that unconquerable hatred of 
British commerce, and that determina- 
tion to violate the usages of war for its 
destruction, by which he was evei after 
wards so strongly actuated, and which 
had so powerful a share in contributing 
to his downfall. 

97 The rapine and pillage of the 
French authorities, consequent on this 
irruption into Tuscany, knew no bounds 
“ If our administrative conduct * said 
Napoleon to the Directory “was detest 
able at Leghorn, our political conduct 
towards Tuscany has been no better ’ 
His views extended even further, for 
on the 26th he wiote to the Directory, 
“ Reports are la circulation that the 
Emperoi is dying, the Grand duke of 
Tuscany, the hen to the throne, will 
instantly set out foi Vienna. We must 
anticipate him, by taking military pos* 
bession of the whole of Tuscany ” Affcei 
a short stay at Florence, Napoleon re 
turned to Bologna, where Augercau 

» took a severe vengeance on the inhabit 
ants of the village of Lugo, who had j 


taken up arms against the Republicans, 
and killed and wounded some soldiers 
m a detachment sent for its reduction 
The village was carried by assault, 
burnt to ashes, and the unfortunate pea- 
sants, to the number of one thousand, 
were put to the sword with merciless 
seventy This terrible example having 
struck consternation mto all the m 
habitants of that part of Italy, Napo 
loon returned to the vicinity of Mantua, 
with the battermgjtrain taken at the 
castles of MPan, 4Jfhn*>, and Feirara, 
to ftupeuntend the operations of the 
siege, which SeiTuner waft now about 
to undertake m good earnest, but for 
the relief of which place Austral Was 
making the most vigorous exertions 
98 The resolution of N ipolcon to 
stir up a quarrel with Venice was more 
and more clearly evinced, as matters 
appioached a crisis m the north of Italy 
On the 26th July he had a long and 
confidential conversation with Pesaro, 
the commissioner ot that republic , and 
such was the vehemence of his lan 
guage, the exaggeration of his com 
plaints, and the sternness of has manner, 
that that commissionei forthwith wrote 
to the senate of St Mark that war ap 
peored inevitable It was in vam that 
Pesaro represented to Napoleon “that, 
ever since the entrance of the Fiench 
into Italy, his government had made it 
their study to anticipate all the wishes 
of the general m chief that, if it had 
not done more, it was solely from w 
ability, and a desire not to enibioil it- 
self with the Impel lalists, who never^ 
ceased to reproach them with their 
partiality to France, that the senate 
would do everything m its power to 
restrain the public effervescence , and 
that the armaments, so much com 
plained of, were directed asmuch agamst 
the English and Russians as the French ' 
The determination of Napoleon m re 
gard to the Venetian republic is re 
vealed m his secret despatches at this 
period to the Directory “I have seized,* 
said he, “ the citadel of Verona, armed 
it with the yenetian cannon, and sum- 
moned the senate to dissolve its arma 
inputs Venice has already furnished 
three millions for the service of the 
army , but, in order to extract more 
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out of it, I have found mj self under 
the necessity of assuming a menacing 
tone towirds then commissaries, of ex 
aggeratmg the assassinations commit- 
ted on oui troops, of complaining bit 
tcrly of their armaments , and by these 
means I compel them, in order to ap 
pease my wiath, to funush whatever I 
desire This is the only way to deal 
with such persons There is not, on 
the face of the earth, a more perfidious 
or cowardly government I will force 
them to provide, supplied foi the aimy 
till the fall of Mantua, and then an 
nounce that thev must further make 
good the contributions fixed in your 
instructions 1 

99 No sooner had the Aulie Council* 
received intelligence of the defeat of 
Beaulieu, and the retreat of his forces 
into the Tyrol, than they resolved upon 
the most energetic measures to repair 
the disaster The army of Beaulieu re 
tired to Roveredo, where they threw 
up intrenchments to cover their posi 
tion, while eight thousand Tyrolese 
occupied the crests of the mountains, 
which separated the valley of the Adige 
from the lake of Garda. Meanwhile 
Marshal Wurmser was detached from 
the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand 
men, to assume the chief command of 
the army destined for the relief of 
Mantua, which, by that great rein 
forcemeat, and numerous detachments 
drawn from the interior, was raised to 
sixty thousand effective troops These 
extensive preparations, which were mag 
« mfied by report, and had roused the 
aristocratic party throughout Italy to 
great exertions, filled Napoleon with 
the moBt lively apprehensions To op 
pose them he had only fifty five thou 
sand men, of whom fifteen thousand 
wore engaged in the siege of Mantua, 
and ten thousand in keeping up his 
communications and maintaining garri 
sons in the conquered territory , so that 
not above thnty thousand could be re- 
lied on for operation s>m the field He 
had incessantly urged the Directory to 
send him reinforcements, ^ut, although 
* The Avhe Council, go often mentioned 
in the course of this work is a council of high ' 
officers at Vienna, to whom is intrusted the 
direction of the military concerns of the Em 
pure 


eight thousand men fiom the army of 
Kellermann had joined his standaid, 
and numerous reinforcements from the 
depots m the intenor, they were baiely 
adequ ite to repair the losses arising 
from that wasteful campaign Nothing 
but the greatest ability on the part of 
the geneial, and courage among the 
soldiers, could lnve compensated for 
this mfenonty in numbers, but the 
genius of Napoleon, and the confidence 
arising from p. series of victories, proved 
adequate to the tisk His success was 
mainly owing to the vicioub plan of at 
tack adapted by the Austrians, which, 
like all the others framed by the Aulic 
Council, was exposed to defeat from 
the division of their forces. 

100 The waters which descend from 
the southern ndges of the Tyrol unite 
into two streams, flowing nearly paial 
lei to each other, and issuing, m the 
same latitude mto the plain of Lom 
hardy — the Mmcio and the Adige The 
fust forms, m its course, the noble sheet 
of water called the lake of Garda flows 
through the plain immortalised by the 
genius of Virgil, swells into the lakes 
which surround Mantua, and afterwards 
discharges itself into the Po The lat- 
ter, after descending from the snowy 
ridges of the Higher Alps, flows in an 
open valley to a narrow and precipit- 
ous pass above Verona, next emerges 
into the open country, winds in a deep 
and rocky bed to Legnago, after which 
it spreads mto vast marshes, and is lost 
amidst the dikes and irrigated fields of 
Lombardy Three roads present them 
selves to an army proposing to issue 
from the Tyrol into the Italian plains. 
The first, turning sharp to the left at 
RoV^edo, traverses the romantic de- 
files of the Val Sugana, and emerges 
mto the open country at Bassano , the 
second passes by the upper end of the 
lake Of Garda, and cctnes down by its 
wester** shore to Salo and Brescia , 
while the third descends the left bank 
of the Adige, end, after traversing the 
'gloomy passes of Galliano and Chiusa, 
reaches the smiling plains of Italy, n 
few miles above tne tpwn of Verona 
The space between the Adige and the 
lake of Garda, though only three leagues 
broad, is occupied by the Monte Baldo, 
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the precipices of which restrain tho 
uver on the one hand and the lake on 
the other In this narrow and rocky 
space a road descends between the 
Adige and the 1 ike, from Roveredo to 
the pi un It follow s the right bank of 
tho stream os far as Ostcna della Du 
gana, when, meeting impracticable pre 
cipices, it turns to the right, and as 
cends the plateau of Rivoli. 

101 The out 1 ets of all these passes were 
occupied by the French troops Sauret, 
with only four thousand five hundred 
men, was posted at Salo, to guard the 
western side of the lake of Garda, as 
the road theio was not passable by ar 
tillery Moss^na, with fifteen thousand, 
guaided the great road along the Adige, 
and occupied the plateau of Rivoli , « 
while Despinoy, with five thousand, was 
m the environs of Verona , and Auger 
eau with eight thousand, in reserve, at 
1 cgnago Napoleon himself, with two 
thousand horse, took post at Caste] novo 
m order to be equally near any of the 
points that might be menaced Wurm 
sei s plan was to make demonstrations 
only against Verona and tho left of the 
Adige , and to bnng down the bulk of 
his forces by the Monte Boldo, and tho 
valley of Salo, on the opposite sides of 
the lake of Garda. For this purpose he 
detached Quasdanovich, with twenty 
thousand men, to go round the upper 
end ot the lake, and descend upon Salo , 
while he took the command of forty 
thousand himself, whom he distributed 
on the two roads which descend the 
opposite banks of the Adige the one 
division was destined to force Corona 
and the plateau of Rivoli, while tho 
other was to debouch upon Verona. 
The whole columns were in motion by 
the end of July, 1 umour had magnified 
their numbers, and the partisans of 
Austria and of the aristocratic sys 
tem were already creaking out into ex 
ultation, and anticipating the speedy 
verification of the proverb “ that Italy 
was the tomb of the French w 

102 In truth, the circumstances of 
the Republicans were all but desperate 
Their enemies were fresh, recruited in 
numbers, and superior in strength, 
they were worn out with fatigue, de 

vol, iir 


jected, and numerically mfeiioi On 
the 29th July the Imperial outpost 
attacked the Blench at all points, and 
everywhere with success Mas sen i 
vigorously assaulted at three m the 
morning by superior forces was driven 
from the mtrenchments of Corona, and 
retired with loss to Rivoli, from whence 
he was glad to escape towards Caste] 
novo, upon finding that the column 
which followed the left bank ol the 
A dige was getbngjm o his rear At tl io 
saint time, thclmpenansts diove m the 
Republican posts on the great road, 
forced the pass of Glnusa, and appealed 
before V oron i while , on the other side 
of the lake ol Garda, Quasdanovich at 
tacked and earned the town of Salo, 
and afterwards Brescia, on the prmci 
pal line of retreat towards Fiance In 
this extremity, Napoleon called a coun 
cil of war All tHe officeis, with the 
exception of Augereau, i eeommended a 
retreat behind the Po , but that nitre 
pid chief resolutely held out foi battle 
The geneials were dismissed without 
the commander m chief having signifiod 
his own opinion, but m the course ol 
the night he formed a l ©solution which 
not only extricated him from his pen] 
ous situation, but has immortalised his 
name m the annals of war 

103 The Austnans, sixty thousand 
stiong, were descending the opposite 
sides of the lake of Garda, and it was 
evident that if they succeeded m en 
closing the French army near Mantua, 
they would infallibly ciush it by their 
supenonty of force But m so doing * 
they exposed themselves to be attacked 
and beaten in detail by forces inferior 
on the whole, but supenorat the point 
of attack, if the siege of that place were 
rapidly raised, and the bulk of the 
French army thrown first on the one ad 
vancmg column and then on the other 
Napoleon resolved on this sacrifice It 
mvolved a deep mortification, a very 
serious loss , but without it there was 
, not a chance of Italy being saved. Orders 
were immediately despatched to Semi 
ner to*raise 3he siege of Mantua, the 
division of Augereau was moved from 
Legnago across the Mmcio , and the 
French army, with the exception of 
T 
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Massena s division, concentrated at the 
lower extremity of the lake of Garda, 
to fall, m the first instance, upon the 
corps of Quasdanovich, which already 
intu cep ted his commumc itions with 
Milan These oidera weie promptly 
obeyed Dui mg the night of the 31st 
July, the sie^e of Mmtuawas i*aised, 
flic cannon spiked and the stores thrown 
into the lake , w hile Napoleon himself 
w ith tin gi eatei part of his ai , crossed 
the Mmcio at Pesehieia, and prepared 
to fall on the A ifrtr nit foA.es on the wt ^t- 
ci n shoi e of the 1 ike of Garda 1 ht i e 
was not a moment to lost , in a fiw 
hours the allied columns would be m 
communication and the French com 
pel Jed to fight gieatly superioi foicts m 
a single field. No sooner had Napo 
Icon ai lived with the reinforcements, 
than he Bent fin ward Augereau to cleai 
the road to Milan, and ordered fcauret 
to i etake halo 

104 Both expeditions were complete 
ly successful, Brescia w as i egained, and 
the Austuans were expelled from Salo 
Meanwhile N lpoleon himself, with the 
bngade of dAllemagne, advanced to 
Lonato and, aftei a violent struggle, 
dr ovt ibe Imp* nulists out of th it place, 
with the loss of five hundred prisoners 
In these actions Quasdanovich lost lew 
men , but he met with unlocked foi re 
M stance, md vac ill ition appeared in his 
movements He first gave oideis to 
hilt and then astonished at finding 
hmisdt issailed by imposing masses, in 
a quarter where ho expected to find only 
the i eai of the enemy, he fell b ick to- 
wards the mountains, to await latelli 
genee of the operations of the mam 
body under Wurmser Meanwhile that 
brave commaudei, having dislodged 
Massena from his position, advanced to 
Mantua, mto which fortress he made his 
triumphal entry on the 1st August 
The sudden raising of the siege, the 
abandonment of the equipage, the de- 
struction of woiks which it had cost the 
Republicans so loujj to construct, all^ 
conspned to increase his satisfaction at 
this event, and promised an easy con 
quest over the it tiring remains of the 
enemy But, on the very night of his 
amwil he received intelligence of the 
check of Quasdanovioli and the re cap 
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ture of Brescia. Immediately he ad 
vaneed his columns across the Mmcio 
and moved upon Castiglionc, with the 
design of enveloping the biench irmy 
with all his forces, while Qinsdanouch 
lesumed the offensive, and retool the 
town of Salo The cnsis was now *ip 
proachmg, the Austrian armies wcie 
not only m communication but almost 
united, while the Republic ins with m 
fisrioi forces lay between them N ipo 
leon immediately dn w b ick the chvi 
sions of Massena and Augeieau ibo\e 
tweuty thousand ati ong and c msed his 
whole army to face about , wh it li ul 
been the rear btcirne the id vanecrl 
guild He put forth moie than his 
wonted activity and rapidity of move 
meat Incessantly on horseback him 
self, he caused the soldiers, who had 
marched all night, to fight all dv> 
Having by this rapid counter march 
accumulated the bulk of his forces op 
posite to Wurmsei, lie resolvtd to th 
liver himself fiom that foimidable ad 
versary by an immediate attack It w is 
full time , the Austuans had diseoveied 
a passage ovc r the Mmcio, and driven 
the French fiom Castiglionc and I on ito, 
where they had alieady begun to in 
tieuch themselves 

105 On the 3d August Napoleon id 
vaneed with twenty live thousand men 
upon Lonato, while Augeieau moved 
towards CASirarioNE The first atfaek 
of the Republicans upon the former 
town was unsuccessful , their light 
troops were thrown into confusion and 
General Pigeon, with three pieces of 
artillery, captured by the enemy U p< >n 
this the French general put himself at 
the head of his soldiers, and formed 
the centre mto one formidable mass , 
while the Imperialists, who consisted 
of a strong column of Quasdanonch s 
corps, were extending themselves to 
wards Salo, in the double view of on 
velopmg the French and opening a com 
mumcation with then gtueial whose 
artillery was already heard m that di 
rection Napoleon immediately pei 
oeived the error of his adversary, and, 
like Wellington m after days at Sala 
manca, made a desperate chaige with 
a column of infantry supported by ca- 
valry, upon his centre, which, being 
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weakened for the extension of the wings, 
speedily gave way Lonato was retaken 
by ass ml t, and the Austuan aimy cut 
asunder One part ot it effected its 
retuat under Bayalitch to the Mumo , 
whilt the other, finding itself irrecover 
ably hep lrated from the mam body, 
ino\cd towards balo, m the hope ot 
ehet tmg a junction with Quasdanovich 
But Ouyeux, with a division of Flench, 
aheady occupied that place , and the 
fugitive Austrians, pressed between the 
dragoons of Junot, who assailed their 
lear, and the inf miry at balo, who 
stopped then advance, disbanded, and 
sustained a loss of three thousand pri 
soners and twenty pieces of cannon 
100 While the Imperialists were ex 
penencing these disasttis at Lonajo, 
Augereau, on the right, had maintained 
au obstinate en to igement at Costighone 
Tbeie the Republicans weie the assail 
ants and the object ot the French gtn 
eril was to make himself master of 
Castiglione, the key to the position m 
that quaiter With this view he hod 
detached General Robert, with a regi 
ment ot the line, to gain by a long 
cucuit, the tear of the enemy , while 
Gtner il J elk tier, with two battalions, 
turned then light, and Augcreau him 
s( It it the head of the mam body of 
hib forces, advanced dnect against the 
Impend position m the plun The 
Austriahs made a stout resistance , but, 
bungtttleugth compelled togive ground, 
they weie thiown into confusion by the 
sudden apparition of Robert s two bat 
talions, which sprang out of an ambus 
cade m then rear Taking advantage 
ot this diboidei, Augereau pushed on 
to gam the bridge of Costighone, an 
indispensable preliminary to the cap 
ture of the town of the same name 
But the Austrians, undei Liptay, hav 
mg hi ought up their reserve returned 
to the change ith the most determined 
resistance , and it was only by the most 
heroic efforts, m which Augereau ex 
posed his person likeasimple grenadier, 
that the bridge was at length camSd 
and the enemy driven back into the 
town, which the victors entered pell 
mell with the vanquished The Aus 
ti tans at length retned towards Mantua, 
entirely evacuating the town, after hav 


ing sustained a loss of two thousand 
men, and before they hid pioccuied 
far they met the reinforcements w Inch 
Wurmser was bringing up to then sup 
port This desperate strife first diew 
Napoleons notice to the ditanuned 
charactei of Augereau, whose title was 
afterwaids taken fiom it , and he fic 
queutly reminded him m later days, 
when wishing to rouse him to extra 
oidinary efioits “de ses beaux jouia 
de Castiglione * 

107 As % w?ls cwtfent that the Aub 
,tnan vet* i an w is still disposed to con 
tend for the empire of Italy m a pitchtd 
battle Napoleon deemed it iuchspen 
sable to clear his leor of QuastUmovich 
before engaging in it On the follow 
ing day he employed himself m collect- 
ing and organising his foices at Lon ito, 
with a view to the decisive conflict 
while, by moving two divisions against 
Quasdanovich, whose troops weic now 
exhausted by fatigue, he compelled him 
to remount the Y al Sabbiat owards Riva 
A singular event at this time took place, 
highly charactei latic both of the extia 
ordmanly intei sected situation of the 
two armies, and of the piebcrue of mind 
and good foi tune of Napoleon He had 
ai nved at Lonato to expedite the move 
ent of his forces in the opposite di 
etions where then enemies were to 
bo found, and, fiom the dispersion 
which he hail ordeied, only twelve 
hundred men remained at hcadqmr 
ters Before he had been long there, he 
■ was summoned to surrendei by a coipa 
of four thousand Austi ions, who hii 
already occupied all the avenues by 
w Inch reti eat was possible 1 hey con 
sisted of a part of the troops of Baya 
litch, which, having been defeated m 
its attempts to effect & junction with 
Quasdanovich, was now, m desperation, 
endeavouring tq regain the lemamder 
of tho aimy on the Mmcio Napoleon 
made his ^numerous staff mount on 
hoideback, and, having ordered the 
officei bearing the flag of truce to be 
brought before him, directed the band 
age* to be ,taken from his eyes, and lm 
mediately told the astonished Austrian 
that he was in the middle of the French 
army, m pieBence of its general m chief, 
* * Of Ins glorious da>s at Castiglione * 
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and that, unless they 1 ud down their 
ai ms in ten minutes lit, w ould put them 
all to the swoi d The office] dt ceived 

bv the splendid cortege by w Inch he 
was surrounded, leturned to his dm 
sion, and lecommended a surrender, 
and the tioops, cut off hom thur com 
pamoiiH, and exhausted by fatigue and 
disaster laid down their aims When 
thej entered the town they had the 
mortification of discovering not only 
that they had capitulated to a third of 
thur numbeis, “biSps had nfisstd an op 
portnmty of making prisoner the con-, 
queror who had already filled the world 
with his renown 

108 *On the following day both par 
ties prepared for a decisive engige 
ment lht Imperialists under Wurm 
su wert twenty five thousand strong, 
the coips of Quasdanovich, and that 
which blockaded Peselnera, being de 
tached, and unable to take any part m the 
battle the Fiench about twenty three 
thous md Both p irties wci e drawn up 
m the plun at light angles to the 
mountains, on which each rested a 
wing , the Fiench right was uncovered, 
while the Imperialists left was sup 
ported by the mill of M edola Augei eau 
commanded the! i ench centre, Massena 
the left, Yerdier the right, but the pra^ 
ctpal hopes of Napoleon were rested on 
the division of Stminer, from Mantua, 
which had orders to march all night, 
and fall, when the action was fully en 
gaged, on the rear of the enemy The 
soldiers on both sides were exhausted* 
■with fatigue, but all felt that on the 
result of this contest depended the fate 
of Italy 

109 Wunnser fell into the same er 
roi as Bayalitch had, aone m the pre 
ceding engagement — that of extending 
his right along the heights, in order to 
open a communication with Quasdano 
uch, who was within hearing of his 
artillery To favour this Tnovement, 
Napoleon drew back his own, while at 
the same time he accumulated his 
forces against the Austrians’ left , Mar 
mont, with a powerful battery Of heavy 
artillery, thundered against the post of 
Medola, which Yerdier, with three bat 
taiions of grenadiers, speedily earned 
At the same time Qeueial Fionlla, who 


commanded the division of SeiTuriu, 
diawn off ftom Mantua, came up m 
rear of tlio Austrians, and completed 
their confusion by a vigorous attack, 
which hid well nigh earned oil Wmm 
scr himself Seeing theduusive moment 
atnved, Napoleon oidered a gcneul 
charge by all his foicis and the Ans 
trims pressed in front by Augereiu 
and Massena, threatened m rear by 
Fionlla and turned on thur lift bv 
V i i dier, f( 11 back at all points Tlu ex 
cessm f vfcigue of the Republican troops 
pi evented their pursuing the bioken 
enemy far, who fell back behind the 
Mmcio, with the loss of two thousand 
killed and wounded, one thousand pn 
soners, and twenty pieces of cannon 
TJns action, the importance of winch is 
not to be estimated by the number of 
tioops engaged, was decisive ol tho 
fate of Italy With a view to prevent 
Wunnser flora reassembling Ins scat 
tend forces, Napoleon on the follow 
mg day sent Massena to laise the siege 
of Peschiera, and after an obstinate en 
gagement he succeeded m routing the 
Austrian division before that place, 
with the loss of ten pieces of cinnon 
and five hundred prisoners In thiB ac 
tion a young colonel pirticulaily dis 
tmguished himself, named Suchf r, al 
terwards Dyke of Albufera At the 
same time Napoleon advanced to Vt, 
rona which the Austrians abandoned 
on his appioaeh, and Massena, after 
some sharp skirmishing, resumed his 
old positions at Rivoli and the Monte 
Baldo , while Wurmeer, having revic 
tualled Mantua, and raised its garrison 
to fifteen thousand men, composed 
chiefly of fresh troops, resumed bis for 
mer station at Iloveredo, and m the 
fastnesses of the Tyrol 

110 By this expedition Wurmser 
had relieved Mantua, and supplied it 
with a garrison of fresh fro ops , but he 
bad lost nearly twenty thousand men, 
and sixty pieces of cannon, and tlio 
smnt of bis soldiers was, by fatigue, de 
felt, and disaster, completely bioken 
The great successes which attended the 
French arms are mainly to be ascribed 
to the exti aordmary vigour, activity, 
and talent displayed by then gencial m 
chief The Austi ion plan of attack was 
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founded onan undue confidence m then 
own p iwcis r I hey thought the in un 
bodj- undei Wurmstr would be aole to 
defc it the French army, and raise the 
sit ge of M mtua, while the detachment 
under Quasdanovich would cut oft then 
retn at It must bo admitted, in favour 
of this plan, that it was on tho point of 
being ittended with complete su< ct*s, 
and, igamst a general and troops of less 
resolution, unquestionably would have 
been so When opposed, liowevci, to 
the vigour and activity of Napoleon, it 
oflcied tho fairest opportunity for deci 
sive defeat The two corps of the Im 
penalibts could communicate only by 
liov eredo and tho upper end of the lake 
of Garda, a circuit of above sixty miles , 
while the French, occupying a central 
station between them, at its southern 
cxtionuty were enabled, though on the 
whole mfeiior, by a great exertion of 
activity, to bring a superior force, first 
igamst the one, and then against the 
othei Their successes, howevei, weie 
dearly pm chased about seven thou 
s md men had been killed and wound 
ed , Wurmsei carried with him three 
thousand prisoners into tht Tyrol , and 
tho whole siege equipage of Mantua had 
Mien into the hands of the enemy, or 
been lost 

111 The democratic party m all the 
Italian towns were thrown into trans 
ports at this success , and the rejoicings 
among them at Milan, Bologna, and 
Modena, were proportioned to the ter 
ror with which they had formerly been 
mspii ed But Napoleon, j udgmg more 
iccurately of his position, and seeing 
tho siege of Mantua was to be com 
menced anew, while Wurmser, with, 
forty thousand men, was still on the 
watch in the Tyrol, deemed prudence 
and prec ration more than ever neces 
sarj He did qpt attempt, therefore, to 
collect a second battering tram for the 
siege of that fortress, but contented him 
self with a simple blockade, m main 
taming which, dunng the autumn*! 
months, his troops became exti cmely 
sickly, fiom the pestilential atmosphere 
of its marshes To the powers in the 
southern parts of the Tenmsula who 
had, during the temporary success of 
the Austrians, given indie ition of hos 


tile designs, he wrote m the most men 
ic 1 ug strain The King of hi aples w as 
thieatened with an attack from sea enty 
thousand Jrencli if ho violated th« 
armistice , the Papal legate obtained 
paidon tor a levolt at Feirara only by 
the most abject submission , the Yt ne 
turns weie informed that lie was aw ire 
of then preparations, though ho still 
kept up negotiations, and continued to 
live at then exi* nse , while the King of 
Piedmont j^uwecl ^mmands to com 
plete the destructic? i of the guerilla 
“parties which mft sted the mountainous 
parts of his dominions, 1 o the Hilar* 
ese, on the other h md, who had re 
inained faithful to h ranee during its 
transient reverses, he wrote m the most 
flattering terms, and gave them leav o 
to raise troops for their defence against 
the Imperial forces The most ardent 
of the youth of Lombardy weie speed 
lly enrolled under the Republican ban 
ners, but little was to be expected fiom 
these unwarlike recruits A more ef 
ficient force was formed out of the 
Poles, who, since the last paitition of 
their unhappy country, had wandeitd 
without a home through Europe and 
now flocked in such numbers to N ipo 
leon s standard as to lay the foundation 
of tho Polish legion, which afterwards 
became so renowned m the Imperial 
wars. 

112 The troops on both, sides re 
mamed in a state of repose for three 
weeks after this terrible struggle, dur 
mg which Wurmser was assiduously 
employed m l eorgamsing and recruit 
mg his forces, while Napoleon i cceived 
considerable reinforcements fiom the 
army of Kellerraann and the intenor of 
France The numbers on both sides 
weie, at the end of August, nearly 
equal, Wurmser s army having been 
raised to nearly fifty thousand men, by 
additions from the Hereditary States, 
and Napoleon s to the same amount by 
the junction of Kellermanns forces* 
Untaught by former disasters of the un 
prudence of forming plans at a distance 
for the regulation of their armies, the 

* The sick and wounded in the French army 
at this period w ere no less than fifteen thou 
sand — ( onjidential Despatch 25th Aug —Cor 
Cvnf l 441 
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Aulic Council again framed and trans 
nutted to Wurmser a plan for the ex 
pulsion of the French from the line of 
the Adige According to this design, 
he was to leave twenty thousand men 
under Davidovich, to guard Roveredo 
and the valley of the Adige, and to 
descend himself, with thirty thousand, 
by the goiges of the Bienta to Bassano, 
and so reach the plains of Padua Thus, 
notwithstanding their former disasters, 
they were again tf>out«to commit the 
error of dividing their force into two 
columns, while Napoleon occupied a 1 
ctntial position equidistant from each, 
— with this difference, that, instead of a 
lake, they had now a mass of impass 
able mountains between them 

113 Napoleon at this time resolved 
to resume the offensive, m order to 
prevent any detachments from the Im 
penal army into Bavaria, where the 
Archduke Charles was now seveiely 
pressed by Moreau The two aimies 
bioke up about the same time, with 
out the generals on either side being 
awoie of their opponents measuies — 
Wurmser descending the Brenta, and 
Napoleon ascending the Adige Fore 
set mg the possibility of a descent upon 
Mantua during his absence, the 1 rench 
general left Kilmamc, with three thou 
sand men to occupy Legnago and Vt 
ron i, while ten thousand still mam 
toiued the blockade of Mantua, and he 
himself, with thirty thousand, moved 
towards the Tyrol by the two roads on 
the banks of the Adige, and that on 
tte western side of the lake of Guards 
The French were the first to commence 
operations Early m September, Yau 
bois, with the division of Sauret, as 
tended the lake and, after several com 
bats, reached lortola, at its upper ex 
tiemity On the same day N ipoleon, 
with the divisions of Massena and Au 
gereau, irnved in front of the advanced 
posts of the Austrians at Serravalle, on 
the Adige, and on the following day at- 
t icktd then position. The Imperialists 
stood firm but Napoleon sent qut a 
cloud of light troops on the heights on 
either side of their columns, and the 
moinont they began to waver, he made 
so vigoious a chaige along the chaus 
fide with the hussars, that the Austrians 


were driven back m confusion, and the 
Republicans entered Roveredo pell rnell 
with the fugitives 

114 Davidovich rallied his broken di 
visions m the defile of Calliano, a for 
midable pass on the banks of the Adige, 
formed where the precipices of the 
Alps approach so close to the river that 
there is only the breadth of four hun 
dred toises left between them An 
old castle, which the Austrims hid 
strengthened and mounted with can 
non, was placed at the edge of the pre 
cipice, and a ruined wall sti etched 
across the gorge of the dofile, from the 
foot of the rocks to the inatgm of the 
stream Napoleon threw his light 
troops on the mountains upon his own 
right, placed a battery, which com 
manded the Austixan cannon, and, 
forming a close column of ten battal 
ions piecipitated it ilong the high 
road upon the enemy Nothing could 
withstand the lrapetuosityof the ittach 
The Imperialists were routed horse, 
foot, and cannon rushed in confusion 
through the narrow defile m their rear, 
and the Republican cavalry, cliirgmg 
furiously along the chauss<5e, drove 
them in the utmost disorder, towards 
lrent Seven hundred prisoners and 
fifteen pieces of cannon fell into the 
hands of the victors , and on the fol 
lowing day Napoleon entered th it city, 
the capital of the Italian lyrol, while 
the discomfited rem u ns of Davidovich s 
corps retired farther up the valley of 
the Adige, behind the Lavis 

115 The intelligence of this disaster 
so far from stopping, only a< celerated 
the march of Wurmser through the de 
files of the Brenta He now imagined 
that Nnpoleon intended to penetiate 
by Brixen and the Brennei into Oti 
many, in order to co operate with Mor 
eau m the plains of Banana , and tho 
A ustnan vetei an immediately conceived 
the bold design of hastening, with his 
whole disposable force, down the Val 
Svgaua into the plain of Bassano, turn 
ing rapidly to the right, seizing upon 
Verona, and both raising the siege of 
Mantua and preventing the return of 
N apoleon mto Italy The i rcnch gen 
eral, who, by treachery at the Austrian 
headquarters, was uniformly put m 
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possession of lug odveisuy s plaus be 
foio they could be executed imincdi 
ately pi i cciveil thedangoi w Inch would 
result fiom this measure on the part 
ol the enemy, and lesolved to oppose 
it by anothei , equally bold, on Ins own 
side Tina wab to leave the division 
of \ uibois alone m the 1 yi ol to make 
head igunst Dmdovich and descend 
himself with twenty four thousand 
men the defiles of the Brenta and at- 
tack Wurmser before he had got round 
to Veiona In doing this, he ran tin 
risk, it is true, of being himself shut 
up in the ternble defiles of the Val 
buguu sunounded by pi tcipices and 
pe iks oi a stupendous el cvatiou between 
Wurmsu m fiout and Davidovich m, 
leu but he trusted to the resolution 
of Ins troops, to overcome every obsta 
cle and hoped by driving Ins antago 
mst b ick on the \dige, to compel his 
wh >lc force to lay down then aims 
1 16 At bieak of d ly on the 6th, the 
T iciich troops weie in motion, climb 
mg the steep hills which shut m the 
valley of the Adige on the eastern side 
Pi oixi the plains of Tient they soon 
sui mounted the ridge which iorms its 
eastern bound iry md, descending the 
torrent of the Val bugana, they reach 
ed Boeco ch Val bugan i at night, after 
having advanced ten league s On the 
following morning they continued their 
match and at the enhance of the 
lianow defile, there shut m by steep 
and maccc ssible rock*, terminating m 
jie iks ot the most fantastic kind, came 
up with the Austrian leaiguaid, strong 
ly posted near Primolino Napoleon 
put in practice the same man ecu v re 
which had succeeded so well at Galliano, 
coveimg the mountains on eithei side 
with hi s tn ullcurs, and forming a close 
column of infantry to attack the poai 
tion along the lighioad Nothing 
could resist tfie impetuosity of the 
trench troops lhc Austrians, who 
weie gieatly inferior in number, being 
only the learguaid of the mam foic^, 
weit routed with the loss of two *diou 
sand prisoners and nine pieces of can 
non The fugitives weie pursued as 
fai as Cesmona, where headquarters 
were established. Napoleon, m his 
eagerness to pursue the enemy) outrode 


all his suite, and passed the night alone, 
wrapped m his cloak, on the giound 
in the midst of a regiment of intuitiy 
who bivouacked round the town A 
private soldier shared with him his 
rations, and reminded him ot it, after 
he became Emperor, in the camp at 
Boulogne 

117 On the flame day m which this 
action took place m the gorges of the 
Val Sugana, the id v meed guard of 
Wurmsu, under Mezaioa, had leached 
Verona, and*w us alrUldy skirmishing 
v*ith the posts of the Republicans on 
the fortifications which had been erect- 
ed round that city when they were rc 
called to mike head agunst tlie ter 
nble enemy who had asaailod then rear 
Wurmser collected all his foices at 
Bassauo, to endeavour to b up the pas 
sage, and throw the French back into 
the defiles The- heavy intmtiy and 
artillery were placed on a strong posi 
tion in front oi the town and lottud its 
mouldering tow ers, while six b itt t lions 
ot light ti oops occupit d the opening ot 
the valley into the pi un These were 
speedily ovu thrown, and the divisions 
of Massena and Augereau, emerging 
fiom the dt files found themselves m 
presence of a biilliant foict ot twenty 
thousand xnen, with a powerful util 
lery, drawn up in battle in ly But 
the A-Ustnans, discouraged by i epi itt d 
defeats, made but a feeble lesistiuce 
Massena Hpecdily routed them on tlio 
right, while Augereau broke tin m on 
the left the fugitives rushed m confu 
sion into the town, whither they wtn* 
immediately followed by the yictonous 
French, wjio made foui thousand pri 
soners, and eajitured thirty pieces of 
cannon, besides almost ill the baggage, 
pontoons and ammunition of tin umy 

118 During the confusion of this 
defeat the Austrians got sepaiated from 
each other Quaadanovitb, w ith tlm o 
thousand men, was thrown lnck to 
wards Fnuli, while Wurmser, with 
sixteen thousand, took the road to 
Mantua. The situation of the veteran 
maishil was all but desperate Mas 
^enawas piessing his rear, while Porto 
Legmigo and Verona wue both m the 
hands of the enemy, and the loss of all 
his pontoons at Bassauo rendered it 
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impossible to pass the Adige but at one 
or other of these places Fortunately 
for him, tho battalion which occupied 
Porto Legnago had been withdrawn to 
Verona during the attack on that place 
and the one destined to replace it had 
not yet arrived By a rapid inarch he 
reached that town before the Republi 
cans, and thus got his troops across the 
Adige Napoleon, following his piey 
v, lth breathless anxiety no sooner dis 
covered that the Avstnans had effected 
the passage at L%nagfi, tffan he pushed 
Massena across the river to Cerra m 
order to cut them from the road to 
Mantua. But the Austrians fought 
with fhe courage of despair, and their 
cavalry, five thousand strong, who were 
unbroken, and whose spirit had not 
Hufferod by disaster, proved irresistible 
to then enemies. Napoleon himself 
who had come up during the engage 
inent, had great difficulty in saving 
himself by flight , and Wurmser, who 
arrived a few minutes after, deemed 
himself so secure of his antagonist, 
that he recommended to his dragoons 
to take him alive Having missed so 
brilliant a stroke, the old marshal con 
tmued his march, passed the Molmella, 
cut to pieces a body of eight hundred 
mfantry which endeavoured to inter 
rupt his progress, and entered Mantua 
m a species of triumph which threw a 
ray of glory over his long Benes of dis 
aaVrs 

119 Encouraged by these successes, 
he still endeavoured to keep the field 
ith twenty thousand infantry and five 
thousand horse, and soon after his 
cuirassiers destroyed a regiment of 
light infantry at Due Castelle But 
this was the termination of his tran 
sient gleam of prosperity Napoleon 
soon after brought up the greater part 
of his forces, and Augereau stormed 
Porto Legnago, making prisoners a 
thousand men and fifteen pieces of 
cannon, — a stroke which, by depriving 
Wurmser of the means of passing the 
Adige, threw him back on Mantua. 
On the 19th he was attacked by the 
division of Augereau, that of Serruner, 
then commanded by Salmguet, and 
that of Massena, constituting in all an 
equal force The Austrian cavalry at 
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first drove back Augereau, and the 
battle seemed for a time doubtful , but 
a vigorous charge by Massena m the 
centre m the course of which he cai 
ned Fort St Geoigo at the pomt of the 
bayonet restored affairs and Wurmser 
was at length repulsed into Mantua 
with the loss of three thousand men 
and twenty pieces of cannon Two 
days afterwards, he threw a bridge over 
the Po, and att iched Governolo, one of 
the fortresses erected bj the Fre nch at 
the termination of the dikes with the 
design of cutting his way through to 
the Adige, but he was it pulsed with 
the loss of six hundred men and foul 
pieces of cannon , and, m the begin 
,mng of October, Kilm une resumed his 
qld lines round the town, and the Aus 
trians were shutm on every side with 
m its walls. Wurmsc r killed the horses 
of his numei ous and splendid cavalry, 
salted thur carcasses, and made eveiy 
preparation for a vigorous defence 
while Napoleon despatched his aide de 
camp, Marmovt,* afterwards Duke of 

* Auguste Frederic de Marmont was bom 
at ( h&tillon sur borne on 20th July 1774 His 
father who belonged to an old and i espect iblo 
military family had himself loll owed thepm 
fossion of arms and ho destined his soi i from 
his earliest years to tho same At the early 
ago of fiftocn he received his commission as 
sub lieutenant in a regiment of infantry md 
v is transferred, in January 1792 into one of 
artillery He marie his first essay m arms m 
tho campaign of 1792 when ho was attached 
to the armv of the Alps In 1793 he served 
at the siege of Toulon and his skill in gunnery 
there first attracted the notice of N ipilcon 
He subsequently accompanied tho future em 
peror to Pans and sliared in his di sgraoe after 
the 9th Tbermidor Having aftei wards got 
employment with the army of the Rhine he 
distinguished himself in various combats in 
which ho commanded under Desaix the ar 
tillcry of the advanced guard After tbo ar 
mistice m December 1795 had terminated ac 
tive operations on tho Rhine bo returned to 
Pans where Napoleon had now risen into 
high favour with government m consequence 
of the suppression of the rewrtt of the Sections 
and from him he obtained the situation of 
aide de camp which he held through all the 
Italian campaigns Overflowing with cour 
age he was with the advanced guard of uiv 
mry which crossed the nver above Lodi and 
had his horse shot under him on that occa 
slop, notwithstanding which he captured 
the first gun which was taken in that tcmblo 
combat, for which he received a sabre of hou 
our At the battle of Castiglione he also dis 
tmgnished himself and so brilliant were tho 
services which he rendered during the actions 
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Raguso, with the standards taken in 
these glorious actions, to lay at the feet 
of the F 1 1 nch government 

120 By tho result of these conflicts, 
the Austrian army m the field was re 
duced from fifty thousand to fifteen 
thousand men Of these twelve thou 
sand under Davidovich had taken re 
fuge m the defiles leading to Mount 
Brenner, while three thousand under 
Quasdanovich were m the mountams 
of Frmh Wurmscr, it is true, had 
bi ought sixteen thousand into Mantua, 
but this force, accumulated m a be 
sieged and unhealthy town was of no 
real service during the remainder of 
the campaign, and lather, by increasing 
the number of useless mouths withnj 
the pi ice, accelerated the period of its 
ultimate surrender Before the end of 
October, ten thousand of tho garrison 
were m the hospitals , so that the be 
sieged were unable either to make any 
use of their superfluous numbers, or 
get quit of the unserviceable persons 
who consumed their scanty provisions 
But these success* s, gieat as they were, 
had not been purchased without a very 
heavy loss to the Flench army, which, 
m these actions was weakened by above 
fifteen thousand men, m killed, wound 
ed, and prisoners 

1 21 Both parties remained m mac 
tivity for a considerable time after these 
cxhiUhtmg efforts, during which the 
Austrians were energetically employed 
in repairing their losses, and the Re 
publicans in drawing forces from the 
other side of the Alps The latter took 
advantage of the delay to organise re 
volutionary powers throughout all the 
north of Italy Bologna and Ferrara 

at Mantua, that Napoleon selected him to 
be ir tho standards taken to the Directory at 
I iris Ho becamo marshal of France and 
shared large’y m the clones and dangers of 
Napoleon a campaigns lie was a most able 
cencril, and second to none of the Emperor s 
lieutenants m the movements of a campaign 
though on the field of battle he had not the 
daring of Murat or tho cool determination of 
Davoust Defeated at Salamanca by Welling 
ton he had afterwards the misfortune to be 
twicocompc led to sign a capitulation of Pans 
But his reputation has survived these rude 
shocks and his Travels m the East prove 
that to the 03 e of a general he united the ac 
oomphshrnents of a scholar and the heart of 
a philanthropist 


weie united under a provisional gov 
ernment, republican foices and Jdcobm 
clubs established, and all the machinery 
of democracy put in full operation Mo 
den a was levolutiomsed the old gov 
ernment repl icedbyapopulai assembly 
and French troops admitted withm its 
walls, while legions of national guards 
were organised throughout the whole 
of Lombardy But more efficient iux 
llianes were appioachmg Twelve bat 
talions from the •trmy of La Vendtfe, 
besides tho i%m!bnd<£ of the forces of 
TCollermann, joyfully crossed the Alps, 
happy to exchange the scene of utte r 
penury and inglorious warfai e, to w inch 
their efforts had hithi rto been confined, 
for the luxurious quarteis and shining 
achievements of the Italian army In 
the end of October, Alvinri, who had 
assumed the command of tho auny m 
Friuli, had assembled forty thousand 
men under his standards , while the 
coips of Davidovich was raised by the 
junction of a large body of the T 3 rolt se 
militia, a force admirably adapted for 
mountain warfare to eighteen thousand 
men To oppose this mass ul assailants 
Napoleon had twelve thousand men un 
dei Vaubois, on the Lavis, in front of 
Trent , twenty thousand on the Brenta 
and the Adige observing Alvmzi, and 
ten thousand guarding the lines lound 
Mantua The disproportion, theicfore 
was very great m every quartei and 
Napoleon, justly alarmed at his situ 
ation, and chagrined at the Directory 
foi not putting a larger force at his 
disposal, wiote to the government tha% 
he was about to lose the whole of his 
Italian conquests * 

122 The Austrian preparations being 

# Napoleon s letter was in those terms — 

Man tu 1 cannot be reduced before th c middle 
of February 3 011 w ill perceive from that how 
critical oui situation is and our political 
system is if possible still worse loacewith 
Naples is indispensable an alliance with 
Genoa and Turin noceasary Lose no time in 
taking the people of Lombardy Modena, Bo 
logna and Ferraift, under your protection 
and, above all send reinforcements Tho 
Fmporor lias thrice re formtd his army since 
theaonimendement of the campaign Every 
thi ng i s going wrong in Italy the prestige ol 
our forces is dissipated, the enemy now count 
our ranks It is mdispensable that you take 
into your instant consideration the critical 
situation ot the Italian aimy and forthwith 
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completed, Alvmzi, on the 1st N ovem 
ber, threw two bridges over the Pi ive, 
and advanced against Massena, whose 
headquarters were at Bassano At the 
approach of the Imperialists in such 
superioi force the French fell back to 
Vicenza, and Napoleon hastened, with 
tin. division of Augeieau and the re 
serve, to thur support On the 6th 
a genet al battle took place Masse na 
overthrew the Austrian left commanded 
by l*i over i and Liptliy^an^ drove them 
with loss ovtr thrarenta, while Napo 
Icon himself defeated the light, under 
Qiuisd movich and would have earned 
tlie tojvn of Bass mo, which the Impe 
ii lints occupied m force, had not Ho 
henzollcin, who idvanced at the head 
of the Austrian reserve, made good the 
place till nightfall But early on the 
following morning, the Blench generil 
leceivcd intelligence from Vaubois, m 
the Tyrol, which not only mten upted 
his career of success, but rendered an 
immediate letreat on the part of the 
wnole Republican army unavoidable 
12 i In obedience to the orders he 
had received, that general, on the same 
day on which the Austn ms ciossed the 
Piave commenced an attack on then 
position on the Lavis , but he was not 
only received with the utmost nitre 
pidity but worsted m the encounter, 
and his forces having fall* n mto con 
fusion in the course of their retreat 
tlm ugh the narrow valley, he was driven 
ha k m disorder through the town of 
1 rent, to the defile of Calhano, with 
fee loss of four thousand men There 
he made a stand , but Davidovich, hav 
ing caused a large part of his forces to 
cross to the right bank of the Adige, 
secure it friends both among kings and poo 
pit Tht mflueneo ot Remo is incalculable 
you did wrt iig in breaking with that power 
1 would h ivo temporised with it as we have 
done with Venue and Gehoa Whenever the 
general m It ily is not the centre of nego 
tutlon as well as military operations the 
greatest risks will be incurred 1 ou may 
astvibo bins language to ar^bitiou but 1 am 
Bati itetl with honours and my health is so 
bn ken that I must implore you to give me 
a successor I can no longer rit on hnpuo 
back mv courage alone is unshaken Bvery 
thituj mis ready for the explosion at Genoa 
but Fas poult thought it cvpediont to dolay 
We nmst co lcilnte Genoa till the new oidei 
of things is more firmly established -—Con 
jldent Despatches Oct 8 179b u 92, 93 


passed that post, and was mo\mg ra 
pidly down on the Monte B ildo and 
llivoli so as to thi eaten lus comrnum 
cations with Verona and the remainder 
of the army N othmg was left for V au 
bois but to retire m haste towards Ve 
rona, which was senously menaced by 
the advance of the lyrolese army, 
while their progress on the Monte B ildo 
cbuld only be u tested by bringing up 
Joubert in the utmost lmtc fiom the 
hnes before Mantua 

124 No sooner was this disastrous m 
telligence received by N ipoleou,than he 
drew back his whole force through Vi 
cenza toVeiona, while Alvm/i, who 
was himself preparing to retire, after his 
aheck on the preceding day immedi itely 
resumed the offensive Napoleon m 
person proceeded, with such tioops as 
he could collect, m the utmost haste 
to the Monte Baldo, whcic he found 
the division of Vaubois all assembled 
on the plateau of Rivoli and so much 
reinforced as to be able to withstand 
an attack He here deemed it nect s 
sary to make a severe example of the 
regiments whose panic had so nearly 
proved fatal to the annv Collecting 
the troops into a cnclt, ho addressed 
them, with a severe tone, m these 
words — Soldiers I am displeased with 
you You have evinced neither disci 
pline noi valour, nor constancy You 
have allowed yoursilves to be chiscd 
from positions where a li mdiul oi ic 
solute men might have ariested an 
aimy Soldiers of the 89th and 85tli, 
you ai e nolonger French soldiers Chief 
of the staff, cause it to be wntten on 
their standards, They are no lovt/u oj 
the Army of Italy These tcnible 
words, pronounced with a menacing 
voice, filled these brave legnnents with 
consternation The laws of discipline 
could not restrain the ijounds of guef 
which burst from their raiks lliey 
broke their array, and, crowding round 
the general, entreated that he would 
lqpd them into action, and give them 
an opportunity of showing whethei they 
were not of the Army of Italy Napo 
leon consoled them by some kmd ex 
pressions and, feigning to yield to their 
pr lyoi s, promised to suspend the order 
A few days after, they behaved with un 
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common gallantry, and regained their 
place in Ins esteem 

1 25 Notwithstanding his check on 

the Brenta, the operations ol Alvin? l 
had hitherto been crowned with the 
most brilliant success He had re 
gained possession of the whole of the 
Italian Ijrol, and of all the plain of 
Italy between that river and the Adige 
But the most difficult part still re- 
mained, which was to pass the latter 
stream in the face of the enemy, and 
effect a junction with the right wing, 
undei Davidovich, which had achieved 
such impoi tant advantages He fol 
lowed the retiring columns of the Re 
publicans, who took a position on the 
heights ol Galdiero, determined to dc 
fend the road to Veroni to the very 
uttermost Napoleon arrived there 
fiom the Monte Baldo, on the evening 
of the 10th, and resolved to attack A1 
vinzi on tlic following day, who had 
occupied a stiong position directly m 
front his left resting on the marshes of 
Arcol i md his right on the heights of 
C it niT no and the village of Colognola. 
Mas sen a was directed to attack the 
right which appeared the most ao 
ccssiblc, and his advanced guard sue 
ceeded in ascending an eminence, sur 
mounted by a null which the Austrian 
genual had neglected to occupy , but 
the Irnpenalists, returning in lorce, re 
gamed the post, and m uie the brigade 
pnsoneis The action continued the 
remainder of the day along the whole 
line, without decisive success to either 
party , but the iam, which fell m tor # 
rents and the mud, which clogged the 
wheels, prevented the I rench artillery 
from being brought up to mett the file 
of the Ausfcnau cannon, which in posi 
tion thundered with terrible effi ct upon 
the Rt publican columns W caned and 
dispirited, they 0 drew back at night, 
yielding for the first time in the cam 
paign, the victory m a pitched battle to 
then enemies • 

126 The situation of Napoleon was, 
now to all appearance utterly desppi ite 
He had bten weakened by the loss of 
four thousand men under Vaubois and 
threo thousand in the recent actions 
with Alvmzi , his troops, dispirited by 
these disasters, had lost much of their 


confidence and courage, and a depress- 
ing feeling of the git at strength of the 
enemy had entered every bieast The 
army, it was true, had still the ml van 
tage of a central position at \ erona in 
the midst of their enemies , but they 
could resume the offensive in no three 
tion with any appearance of success 
In the north they were arrested by the 
defiles of the Tyiol , m the eist by the 
position of Caldiero known by lecent 
experience to J>e jtnpi egnable , m the 
south, the blockading l&ce was baldly 
abte to make head against the frequent 
sorties of the garnson of Mantua. The 
pei ll of their situation was rapidly and 
fully perceived by the Siench soldiers, 
more capable than any others in Europe 
of judging of the probable course of 
events, and extremely susceptible of 
sti ong impressions and it reqnn ed all 
the art of their general, aided by the 
eloquence, of Ins lieutenants, to hinder 
them from sinking under th< ir mibfor 
tunes, N apoleon wi ote in the most de- 
sponding terms to the Dnectory, but 
in public he assumed the appearance 
of confidence , and he wounded in the 
rear, hearing of the peril of th< army, 
began to issue, with their wounds yet 
unhealed, from the hospitals * 

* The gloom v anticipations of IS apoleon at 
this pci io(l are strong!} depicted m the fol 
lowing interesting secret despatch to the 
3 directory It the events I hav o to recount 

arc not piopifn us >ou will not wenbe l to 
the arm> its inferiority and tht exhaustion 
of its brave men give rac every reason to 
fear for it lerhaps we ire ou the evo of 
losing Italv None of the pi utilised succours 
huve an i vod they arc all an ested at I j ons 
oi Marseilles ill© activity of our govern 
pi cut at the £ omraencc meut of the w ir e«u 
alone give you an ldoa oi the energy ol the 
court of \itnna lurdly i day elapses that 
they do not leceive five thousuid men and 
for two months J have oulj bcui joined by 
a single battalion I do my duty the urroy 
does its part my soul is lacerated but my 
(ousnonce is at ease I ncvci received a 
fourth part of the succouis which the minis- 
ter of war announces m lus di spatches 
lo dav L shall dlow the ti oops to repose 
but to mon ow w© shall renew our operations 
I despair of preventing the raisiuj, tho block 
adc of jMantua should that disaster arrive 
vv ( shall fcoou lio behind the Adda, if not ov er 
tho Alps The wounded are few but they 
are the Htte of the irmy Our best officers 
are struck down the Army ot Italy reduced 
to a handful of heroes is exhausted The 
heroes of Lodi of Millcsimo of Castigliono, 
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127 But the genius of Napoleon did 
not desert him in this dilemma, and his 
fortitude was equ il to the ternble crisis 
m which his affairs were placed With 
out communicating his design to any 
one he ordered the whole army to he 
under arms at nightfall on the 14th 
November and they began then march 
m three columns crossed the Adige, 
ind took tho road to Mil m The hour 
of departuie, the route, the universal 
ignoiance in regartl to their destination 
all inspired the 1 belief that they were 
ibout to reheat, and relinquish to tlteir 
rivals the plains of Italy Breathless 
witl\ anxiety, the troops defiled through 
the western gates of Verona , not a word 
w as spoken m the ranks , grief filled* 
every heart m the dark columns the 
measured tiead of marching men alone 
wns heard Suddenly the older was 
given to turn rapidly to the left, and 
dl the corps, descending the course of 
the Adige ai lived before daybreak at 
Ronco There they found a bridge of 
boats prepared, and tbe whole troops 
were rapidly passed to the other Bide, 
and found themselves m an immense 
sea of morasses A gent ral fet ling of 
■joy was immediately diffused over the 
army , the Roldiers now peiceived that 
the contest for Italy was not ab mdoned, 
and, passing quickly from one extreme 
to inothei, prepared with alacrity to 
followthefootsteps of the n leader, with 

oi Bassano are dead, or m hospital there 
rt m uns only their reputation and the pride 
thev have j,ivui to tho soldiers JouTxrt 
*• 1 anusse Victor Murat, Chariot ire wound 
ed \vc arc abandoned in the extremity of 
I tail 

I have lost few soldiers but those who 
hare f illen are the flowtr of tho army whom 
it is impossible to replace Huch as remain 
h ire devoted themselves to death Perhaps 
the hour of the brave Augereau of the m 
trepid Masscua of Bcrtkier is about to 
strike what then will become of those 
brare soldiers’ This consideration renders 
me circumspect I know not how to brave 
death whtn it would so cortamlj be the rum 
of those who liavo so lonjg boon the object ot 
my solicitude 

In a few days we shall make a last effort 
shoull fortune prove favourable, Vfp shall 
take Mantua, and with it It-fiy Ilad* I re 
ceived the 88d throe thousand five hundred 
strong I would have answered for cverv 
thing in a few days forty thousand men will 
perhaps not give nit the same security — 
Confidential Dispatch 14th Nov u 24<J-2ol 


out any regard to the fcaiful odds to 
which they were exposed 

128 Having peiceived, during the 
former action at Caldiero, that thi posi 
tion was too strong to be carried by an 
attack m front, Napoleon had resolvtd 
to aRsail it in flank, by the villagi of 
Aucola, and for th it purpose place d Ins 
army m the midst of the mor isses 
which stretch fi om thence to the banks 
of tho Po He thought with rcismi 
that, on the nanow causew lys which 
traversed these marshes, the superioi 
lty of numbeis on the part of the encmj 
would lie unav uling evt lything would 
come to depend on the resolution of the 
heads of columns, and he hoped tint 
the courage of his soldiers, restored l>v 
bung thus brought to combat on equ il 
terns with the enemy and ammited 
by this novel species of warfiue, would 
prevail over the discipline and tenacity 
of the Germans The position which 
he had chosen was smgulirly well ml 
apted for the purpose m view Three 
chauss^es branch off from Ronco one 
following the left hank of the Adige as 
cends that river to Veiona, another, in 
the centre le ids straight to Areola, by 
a stone bridge over the little sire im of 
the Alpon , the third, on the light, fol 
low s the descending course of the Adige, 
along its right bank, to Albare d< > Tin ee 
columns were moved forwai d on thest 
chaussfas that on the It ft w as destined 
to approach Verona, and observe th it 
town so as to secure it from any sud 
den attack of the enemy , that m the 
£< ntre, to attack the flank of their posi 
tion by tho village of Areola , that on 
the right, to cut off their retrt it 

129 At daybreak on the 1 5th Ma 
sena advanced on the first chau^sdc as 
far as a small eminence, which brought 
him m sight of the steeples of Verona, 
and removed all anxtf ty m that quar 
ter as to the ultimate destination of the 
troops Augereau with the division in 
the centre, pushed, without being pei 
^eived, to the budge of Areola , but his 

advanced guard was there met bv thieo 
battalions of Croats, who kept up so 
heavy a fire on the head of the column, 
that notwithstanding the greatest ex 
ertions on the part of the soldiers, they 
were driven back. In vain Augereau 
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burnt If hastened to tlie front and n ed 
flit m again to tlie chaigo , the fire at 
tin bridge w is so violent that hi was 
anested, md compelled to halt Mean 
while, Alvm/i, whose attention was 
fKt d on Vei on a, when ho imagined the 
bull of the enemy s forces to be, was 
confounded in tho morning it he n mg 
a violent lire in the marshes At first 
lio imagined tbit it was meiely a few 
light troops, but soon intelligence ar 
rived lroin all quarteis tint the enemy 
w eic adv lining in force on all the dikes, 
and threatened the flank and tho lear 
ot his position He immt diately des 
p itched two divisions along the chaus 
sees by which the enemy was approach 
mg , that commanded by Mitiouski ad 
v iiu ed to defend the village of Aicola, 
while that under Frovera marched 
ag unst the division ot Masscua. The 
1 ittcr column soon commenced ail at 
t ick on their antagonists , but they 
were unable to withst md the impetuous 
shock of Masseua s gienadierc, and were 
driven back w ltliheavy loss Mitrouski, 
at tlie same time, passed through Ar 
cola, ciossed the bridge, and attacked 
the corps of Augereau , but they also 
were lepulsed, and followed to the 
bndgi by the victorious h ren eh. Thei e 
commenced a desperate struggle the 
Republican column advanced with the 
utmost intrepidity , but they were re 
ceived with so tiemendous a fire fiom 
the artillery m front, and a lme of in 
f mtry stationed along the banks of the 
Alpon m flank, that they staggered and 
fell back 

130 Napoleon, deeming the posses 
sion of Areola indispensable, not only to 
his future operations, but to the safety 
of his own army, put himself with his 
generals at the head of tlie column, 
seized a standard, advanced without 
shrinking through a tempest of shot, 
and planted it cn the middle of the 
bridge But the fire there became so 
violent that his grenadiers hesitated, 
and, seizing the general m their arms, 
bore him back amidst a cloud of smoke, 
the dead and the dying, and, to prevent 
his being made prisoner, hid him among 
some alder bushes in the morass on the 
side of the road The Austrians in 
stantly rushed over the bridge, and 


pushed the crowd of fugitives into the 
marsh, where Napoleon lay up to the 
middle m water, while the t m my s 
soldieis for a minute surrounded him 
on all sides. The hrcnck grcnadieis 
soon perceived that their commander 
was left behind, the cry l an through 
their ranks, “ Forward to save the gen 
eral * and returning to the charge, they 
drove back the Austrians, and extri 
cated Napoleon from his perilous bitua 
tion During this terrible strife, Lannes 
loceived three* wiiundv His aide de 
caipp, Meuro i, was kilhd by his side, 
when covei mg his gen eral with Ins body, 
and almost all his personal staff were 
badly woundod Meanwhile Guhux, 
who commanded the column which had 
*bei n moved against Albaredo, had cioss 
ed the Adige, passed through that place, 
and was dnectly m rear of the village 
of Areola but it was too late During 
the desperate stand theie made by the 
Austrians, Alvmzi had gained time to 
diaw ofi his baggage ind artillery, and 
it was no longer possible to take tin ene 
my in rear The Austrians abandoned 
Aicola, and drew up fhtir army f icing 
tho marshes, at the foot of the heights 
of Oaldiero In the night, Napoleon, 
on his side, withdrew his forces to the 
right bank of the Acflge, leaving only 
an advanced guard on the left bank , 
while tho Austrians re-occupied the vil 
lage of Areola, and all the ground which 
had been so vehemently disputed on 
the preceding day The following day 
they even advanced, in tho confidence 
of victory, along tho dikes, to withm 
six hundred yards of tho village of Ron 
co , but when they weie thus fax en 
gagedm tho defiles, the French attacked 
the m with the bayonet, and drove back 
then columns, after an obstinate en 
gagement, to the vicinity of Areola. 
The battle continued the whole day 
with vaiious success, and at nightfall 
both parties retired, the Austrians over 
the Alpon, the Republicans across the 
Adige 

* 131 During the whole of these event 

ful d^ya, big ^vith the fate of Italy and 
the world, the conduct of the Austrian 
generals was timid, and unworthy of 
the brave troops whom they command 
ed Davidovich, while the contest was 
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raging on the lower Adige, remained m 
total inactivity on the upper part of 
that stream , while Alvinzi, fettered by 
secret instructions fi om the Anlic Coun 
cil to al tempt nothing hazardous, and 
rather keep on the defensive, m order to 
faciht ite the secret negotiations which 
weie going forward or about to com 
mence, repeatedly halted m the caieer 
of success, and lost the fairest oppor 
tunities of crushing his adversary Na 
poleon aware, from the treachery which 
constantly prepaiW at the Imperial 
headquarters, of these secret restric 
tions, augmented the irresolution of the 
comm indtr m chief by privately des 
patching intelligence from Veiona to 
lum of the ipproachmg mission of 
Cl irkoto conduct negotiations for peace? 
of the conferences opened at Pans with 
Great BuUm and the probability of 
an miinedi ite accommodation. Alvinzi 
rejected the proposal for an aimistice 
whim he made, but suspended his 
movements to join Davidovich and 
p u alysed every successful operation for 
f ai of mjunng the negotiations To 
such a length did this timidity proceed, 
that when, after the repulse of the 
3? rench fi om Areola, his bravest officers 
besought him instantly to form a junc 
tion with Davidovich, and terminate 
the wai by a general attack on Veiona, 
instead of following the heroic advice 
he retired towards Vicenza. 

1 A gain the sun rose on this dread 

ful scene of carnage, and both parties 
advanced with diminished numbers 
but undecaymg fury, to the struggle 
which was to decide the fate of Italy 
Thi y met m the middle of the dikes, 
and fought with the utmost animosity 
The i rench column m the centre was 
routed, and driven hack so for that the 
Austiian balls fell upon the bridge of 
Ronco, when the action was restored by 
a regiment which Napoleon had placed 
m ambuscade among the willows on the 
side of the rood, and which attacked the 
victorious column in flank, when dis 
ordered by success, with such vigour,' r 
that they were almost qll into 

the marshes. Massena, on his side, ex 
penenced similar vicissitudes, and was 
only enabled to keep his giound by 
placing lumself at the head of the col 


umn, and leading the soldiei s on with 
his hat on the point of his sword. To 
wards noon, however, Napoleon per 
ceivmg that the enemy weie exhausted 
with fatigue, while his own soldiers 
were comparatively fresh, deemed the 
moment for decisive success arrived, 
and ordered a general charge of all his 
forces along both chaussdes , and hav 
mg cleared them of the enemy, md 
forced the p issage of the Alpou, with 
the greater part of Musscu i s division 
by a flying bridge neai its confluence 
with the Adige, he formed his tioops 
in order ol battle at thur extremity , on 
the firm ground, having the light to 
wards Porto Legnago and the left at 
Areola. By orders of the French gen 
oral, the garrison of the former pi ice 
issued forth with lour pieces of cannon, 
and debouched by ban Gitgirio so as 
ta take tin enemy in i ear while ibody 
of trumpeters was sent, under cover oi 
the willows, to thur extieme left flank, 
with ordtis to sound a chaigt, as soon 
as the action was fully engaged along 
the whole line These moasuits weie 
completely successful The Austuan 
commandu while biavely resisting in 
front heaimg a cannonade m his reu, 
and the trumpe+s as of a whole division 
of cavalry on his flank, ordered a ic 
treat, and after a desperate struggle of 
three days duiation, yielded the vie 
tory to his enemies Alv mzi had sta 
tioned eight thousand men m i clielon 
along his line of retieat, so that he was 
enabled to retire in good older, and 
with very little further loss It was so 
apparent to all the Austrian army that 
this last retreat was the leBuit of a 
secret understanding with the French 
general, and connected with the nego 
tiation now m progress, that they open 
ly and loudly expressed then indigna 
turn One colonel broke his swoid m 
pieces, and declared he would no longer 
serve under a commander whose con 
duct brought disgrace on his troops 
Certain it is, that Alvinzi, during this 
dreadful strife at Areola, had neither 
evinced the capacity not the spirit of 
a general worthy to combat with Na 
poleon not that he was in reality de 
ficient m either, but that the ruinous 
restrictions of the Aulic Council para 
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lysed all his movements , and the 
dread of hazarding anything on the 
eve of i negotiation made him throw 
away every chance of success 

133 While this desperate struggle 
was going foiward in the marshes of 
Areola, Davidovich, who had opened 
the campaign with such brilliant sue 
cess, was far fiom following up his ad 
vantages with the vigoui which uugh + 
have been expected He merely ad 
vanced with his foices to the neigh 
boui hood of Verona on the 18th, fol 
lowing Vaubois, who abandoned the 
positions of Corona and Rivoli on his 
approach , wheieas, had he pressed him 
Laid on the preceding days, Napoleon 
would have been compelled to cross the 
Adige and mse the siege of Mantuil 
Without losing an instant the French 
general returned with a huge part ot 
his forces through Veiona, and com 
pelled Davidovich to retire into the 
Tyrol —the b rench resuming their old 
positions at Coron i and Rivoli , while 
Augcreau drove the enemy from Dolce, 
with the loss of one thousand prisoners 
and nine pieces of cannon The in 
habitants of Veiona were lost m as 
tomshment when they beheld the army 
which had left their walls by the gate 
of Milan three days before, return m 
triumph, after so terrible a combat, by 
the gite of Venice , and, without halt- 
ing piss through the town to make 
head against the fresh enemies who ap 
proached fiom the TyioL Alvinzi, 
when Napoli on was absent m pursuit 
of Davidovich advanced towards Ver 
ona, now chiefly occupied by invalids 
and wounded men, and a universal joy 
pervaded the aimy when the ordei to 
march in that direction w as given But 
his old irresolution soon 1 ©turned , the 
instructions of the Aulic Council pre 
vailed over his better genius, and the 
final order to ^retire to Vicenza again 
spread grief and despair among his 
heroic followers. 

134 The results of the battle of Ar 
cola, how glorious soever to the French 
arms, were by no means so decisive as 
those of the previous victones gamed 
in the campaign The actions had been 
most obstinately contested , and though 
the Imperi dists ultimately retired, and 


Mantua was unrelieved, yet the victors 
were neaily as imuh weakent d as the 
vanquished '1 he loss of the i l ench in 
all the actions, including those with 
I) ividovich, was fifteen thousand men, 
while that of the Austuau? did not ix 
ceed eighteen thousand Dunng the 
confusion consequent on such desperato 
engagements, the gamsori of Mantua 
made frequent sorties , and Wurmsci 
availed himself with such skill of the 
temporary intenqption of the block 
ade, that outsider d% convojs of pro 
visions wei e mtroduc d into the place 
Bv putting tho gainson on h ilf i itions, 
and calculating on the great mortality 
among the troops, which d uly dimm 
ished then numbe , lie still h id hopes 
that ho could mamtun his position till 
a fourth effort was made ioi his relief 
13 r » The intelligence of these luid 
fought victoues .excited the most tn 
thusiastic transports throughout ill 
t ranee The battle of Areola esju c i i kly, 
with its desperate chances and ptiiluus 
passages, was the object of universal 
admiration The people were never 
weaiy of celebiatmg the genius which 
had select* d, amidst the dikes of Ronco, 
a field of battle where numbers win 
unavailing and corn age in esistible , and 
of admmugtheheroic intrepidity which 
made the soldier forget the genei oJ md 
recalled tho exploits of the knights of 
rom mce Lvei ywhere medals were cx 
hibited of the young general on the 
bi idge of Areola, with tht stand a i d m 
his hand, m the midst of the fire and 
smoke ihe Councils decreed that tiic 
Army of Italy had deserved well of the 
country, and that the stand u ds which 
Napoleon and Augereau had borne on 
that memorable occasion should be 
given to them, to be preserved as pre 
cious tiophies m then families 

136 Nor were the Austnans less 
distinguished by patriotic fee ling W hen 
tho tnumphs oi the Archduke Chailes 
on the Danube had saved Germ inv and 
raised to the highest pitch the ai dom- 
ed the people, the reverses m Italy came 
to^djunp tjie general joy, and renew, m 
a quarter where it was least expected, 
the peril of the monarchy With un 
conquerable resolution they prepared 
to face the danger, the affectionate 
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ardour of the Hereditary States showed 
itself in the moment of alarm , the peo 
pie everywhere flew to arms , numerous 
battalions ofvoluntoers weie formed, to 
repaii the chasms m the regular forces, 
Vienna alone raised foul regiments, 
which n ceivcd standards embroidered 
by the hand of the Empress , and, be 
fore the end of the year, a foui th army 
was formed m the mountains of Fnuli 
and the Tyrol, not inferior either in 
numbers or resolution to those which 
had wisted awajunndcr the sword of 
Napoleon 

1 37 After the battle of Areola, the ne 
gotiation, the commencement of which 
had befell attended with suck fatal effects 
to the Imperial fortunes during the ac- 
tion, was continued with the gieatest 
activity between the headquarters of 
the two armies General Clarke, the 
Republican envoy, arnved at the head 
quarters of Napoleon, and it was at first 
proposed to conclude an armistice of 
thiee months, m order to facilitate the 
negotiations , but this the French gen 
eral, who saw the command of Italy on 
the point of slipping from his grasp, 
and was well aware that the fate of the 
war depended on Mantua, resolutely 
opposed * Clarke, howevei, continued 
to argue m favour of the armistice, and 
produced the instructions of his govei n 
inent, which were precise on that point , 
but Napoleon, secure of the support of 
Barr is, at once let him know that he 
was i tsolved not to share his authority 
v ith any one “ If you come here to 
^bey me, ' said he, i( I will always see 
you with pleasure , if not, the sooner 

* * Masters of Mantua said he, the 
enemy will be too happy to leave us the line 
of the Rhine But if an armistice is con 
eluded we must abandon that fortress till 
May and then find it completely provisioned 
so that its fall cannot be reckoned on before 
the unhealthy months of autumn We will 
lose the money (30 000 0b0) we expect from 
Rome which cannot be influenced but by 
the fall of Mantua and the Emperor being 
»u u*er tho sc one of action, will recruit his 
army much more effectually than wo can, 
*uid m the opening of the campaign wo shall 
bo inferior to the enemy Fifteen days re- 
pose is of essential service to the Anfty of 
I taly three months would rum it To con 
elude an armistice just now is to cut our- 
selves off from all chance of success— in a 

word everything depends on the foil of Man 

tua. —Corresp ConJUL d 423 


[CHAP XX 

you return to those who sent you the 
better 

138 Claike felt he was mastered, 
he did not answer a word fioin that 
moment the negotiation fell entirely 
into the hands of Napoleon, and came 
to nothing So completely indeed, did 
the Republican envoy fall under the 
government of the young general that 
he himself wroto to the Dnectorj — 1 It 
is indispensable that the general m 
chief should conduct all the diplomatic 
operations in Italy ” and thenceforth 
is attention was almost entirely con 
ned to arresting the scandalous depre 
dations of the ci\ ll and military autho 
nties, both on the Italian states and 
the funds of the Republic— an employ 
rpent which soon absorbed all his time, 
and was attended with as little success 
as the attempts of Napoleon himself 
had been The conferences which were 
opened at Vicenza in December, were 
broken up on the 3d Tanuarj, without 
having led to any result , and it w is 
resolved to try once more the fate of 
arms For two months after the battle 
of Areola, and during this negotiation, 
both parties remained m a state of m 
activity, and great efforts were made 
on either side to recruit the armies lor 
the final coutest winch was approach 
mg Scarce a day elapsed without 
dense and ardent battalions joining 
the Imperial standards Napoleon also 
received considerable reinforcements 
numbers of the sick were discharged 
from the hospitals, and rejoined their 
ranks on the approach of the cold wea 
ther, and ten thousand men flocked to 
his standards from the interior, so that, 
by the beginning of January 1797, he 
had forty six thousand men underarms 
Ten thousand blockaded Mantua, and 
the remainder of the army was on the 
lme of the Adige, from the edge of the 
Po to the rocks of the Monte Baldo 
189 It was high time that the Im 
penalists should advance to the relief 
of Mantua, for it was now reduced to 
tfie last extremity from want of provi 
sions At a council of war, held m the 
end of December, it was decided that it 
was indispensable that instant mtelli 
gence should be sent to Alvinzi of their 
desperate situation A British officer 
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attached to the garrison volunteered to 
pciiorm in person the penlous mission 
which he executed with equal com age 
and addiess He set out, disguised as 
a peasant, from Mantua, on the 29th 
December, at mghtfal 1 , m the midst of 
a deep full of snow, eluded the vigil 
ance of the French patrols, and, after 
surmounting a thousand haidships and 
dang cis, imvedatthe headquarters of 
Alvmzi at Bassano, on the 4th Janu 
try the day after the conferences at 
Vicenza were broken up Great des 
times awaited this enterprising officer 
lie was Colonel Graham,* afterwards 
nctoi at Bmossa, and the first general 
who planted the British standard on 
the soil of hi ance 

1 40 1 he Austrian plan of att ick on ' 
this occasion wis materially different 
from what it had formerly been. Ad 
hermg still to then favourite system of 
dividing their forces, and being masters 
of the course of the Brenta from Bas 
siiio to Kov credo, they tiansferred the 
bulk of their tioops to the upper Adige, 
where Alviim himself took the com 
maud of thirty five thousand men. A 
suboidimte foice of fifteen thousand 
was destined to advance by the plain of 
Padu i to M intua, with a view to raise 
the siege, extricate Wurmser, and push 
on to the 1- cclesiastical States, where 
th< Pope had recently been making 
gicat preparations, and from whose le 
vies it was hoped the numerous staff 
and dismounted diagoonsof the veteran 
mai shal would form an t fficient force 
This project had every appearance of 
success , but, unfortunately, it became 
known to the trench general, from 
the despatches which announced it to 
Wurmser falling into his hands, as the 
messcngei who bore them was on the 
point of clearing the last lmes of the 
blockade of Mantua. 

141 On the 12lh January 1797, the 
advanced guard of Alvinzi att icked the 
Republican posts on the Monte Baldo, 
and forced them back to the plateau of 
Rivoli, while, on the same day, the 
tioops in the plain pushed forward, 
di ove in all the French videttes towards 
Porto Legnago, and maintained a de 

* The late Lord Lynedoch 
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sultory fire along the whole line of the 
lower Adige t or some time Napoleon 
was uncertain on which side the pnu 
cipal attack would be m ide , but soon 
the alarming accounts of the grtat dis 
play of force on the upper pait ol the 
river, and the secret intelligence which 
he itceived from tieachery at the Aus 
tnaii beadquarteis, left no doubt that 
the enemy's pimcipal forces were accu 
mulated near Rivoli , and accordingly 
he set out witji tfye tyhoie centre of liis 
army to support J oublTt who was there 
struggling with immensely superior 
forces He arrived at two m the moin 
ing on the plateau of Rivoli * The 
weather was clear and beautiful, an 
unclouded moon silvered the fir clad 
precipices of the mountains , but the 
horizon to the northwaid was lllumin 
ated by the fires of innumerable bivou 
acs, and from the neighbouring heights 
his experienced eye could diaco\ ci the 
lights of ncaily forty thousand men 
This great force was divided mto five 
columns, which filled the whole space 
between the Adige and the lake ot 
Garda , the principal one, under Quas 
danovich, composed of all the artillery, 
cavalxy, and a strong body of gren 
adiers, followed the high road, and was 
destined to mount the plateau by the 
steep zigzag ascent on the right ol the 
trench position Thiee other corps of 
infantry received oideis to climb the 
amphitheatre of mountains w Inch sur 
rounded it m front, and, when the ac 
tion was engaged on the high road, de 
scend upon the French army , while a 
fifth, under Lusignan, was duected to 
wind round the base ot the plateau, 
gam the high road m the rear, and cut 
off their retreat to Verona. The plan 
was ably conceived, and had nearly 
succeeded , with a general of inferior 
ability to Napoleon, and tioops of less 
resolution than his army, it unques 
tion ibly would have done so 

142 To oppose this formidable force, 
^Napoleon had only thirty thousand 
men, but he had the advantage of being 
m position on»a plain, elevated among 
the mountains, while his adversaries 
must necessarily be fatigued m endeav 
owing to reach it. He had, moreover, 
V 
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sixty pieces of cannon, and a numerous 
body of cavalry, in excellent condition 
He immediately perceived that it was 
necessary, at all hazards, to keep his 
ground on the plateau , and, by so do 
ing, he hoped to prevent the junction 
of the enemy’s masses, and overthrow 
them separately, as they were toiling 
up the steep to commence the attack] 
Before daybreak he moved forward the 
tirailleurs of Joubert, to drive back the 
advanced posts of tin* Imperialists, who 
Had already ascended to the plateau, 
and, by the light of the moon, arranged 
his whole force with admirable pre 
cis 1 on on its summit 

148 The action began at nine o’clock, 
by the Austnan columns, which de 
scended from the semicircular heights 
of the Monte Baldo, attacking the 
3? rench left. After a desperate resist- 
ance, the regiments stationed there 
wei e broken, and fled m disorder , upon 
which Napoleon galloped to the village 
of Rivoli, where the division of Mas 
sena, which had marched all night, was 
reposing fiom its fatigues, led it to 
the front, and, by a vigorous charge, re 
stored the combat in that quarter This 
check, however, hail forced Joubert on 
the right to give ground , the divisions 
m front pressed down upon the pla 
teau, while at the same instant the 
head of the column of the Imperial 
grenadiers appeared at the top of the 
jgvag windings of the high road, hav 
mg by incredible efforts of valour forced 
that perilous ascent, and their cavalry 
and artillery began to debouch upon 
the level surface at its summit. Mean 
while, the division of Lusignan, which 
had wound unperceived lound the left 
flank ot the Republicans, appeared di 
rectly m their rear , and the Imperial 
soldiers, deeming the destruction of the 
French army certain, gave loud cheers 
on all sides, which were re echoed fiom 
the surrounding cliffs, and clapped their 
hands, as they successively took up 
their ground The Republicans, at-* 
tacked m front, flank, and re^r at the 
same time, saw then retreat <Ait off, 
and no resource from the bayonets of 
the Austrians, but m the precipices of 
the mountains. 

144 At this perilous moment the 


presence of mind of Napoleon did not 
forsake him. He instantly, m order to 
gam tune, Bent a flag of truce to A1 
vmzi, proposing a suspension of anna 
for half an hour, as he had some pro 
positions to make m consequence of the 
arrival of a comiei with desp itches 
from Pans The A ustnan general, ever 
acting on the idea so unhappily nn 
pressed on all its officer's by tin lmpe 
nal government, that military weie to 
be subordinate to diplomatic opera 
tions, fell into the snare the suspen 
sion, at the cntical moment, was igieed 
to, and the march of the Austnans 
was arrested at the very moment when 
the soldiers, with loud shouts, weie ex 
claiming — We have them* we hue 
them f Junot repaired to the Aub 
tnan headquarters, from whence, after 
a conference of an hour, he returned, 
as might have been expected without 
having come to any accommodation 
but meanwhile the cntical penod had 
passed, Napoleon had gamed time to 
lace the danger, and made the move 
ments requisite to repel these numerous 
attacks Joubert, with the light m 
fan try, was ordered to face about on 
the extreme right to oppose Qu lsdmo 
vich, Leclerc and Lasalle, with the light 
cavalry and flying artillery, flew like 
wise to the menaced point , while a it 
giment of infantry was directed to tin 
heights of Tiffaro, to make he id against 
the corps of Lusignan Far f i om being 
disconcerted by the appearance of the 
troopB in his rear, Napoleon exclaimed 
pointing to them, “ These art already 
our prisoners , and the confident tone 
m which he spoke soon communicated 
itself t*o the soldiers, who repeated the 
cheering expression The head of Quos 
danovick’e division, which had so brave 
lv won the ascent, received m front by 
a terrible fire of grajje shot, charged on 
one flank by Lasalle s horse, and ex 
posed on the other to a close discharge 
of musketiy from Joubert bioke and 
staggered backwards down the steep 
The fugitives, mshingheadlong through 
the column which was toiling up soon 
threw the whole mto inextricable con 
fusion, horse, foot, and cannon stiug 
gled together, under a plunging fire 
fiom the B rench batteries, which blew 
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up some ammunition waggons, and pro 
duccd a scene of frightful disorder No 
sooner was the plateau delivered from 
this flank attack, than Napoleon accu 
undated his forces on the troops which 
had descended from the semicircle of 
the Monte Baldo, and that gallant 
band, destitute of artillery, and de 
pnved now of the expected aid from 
the corps m flank, soon gave way, and 
fled in confusion to the mountains, 
where great numbers were made pri 
boners 

145 During these decisive successes, 
the division of Lnsignan had gained 
ground on the troops opposed to it, and 
came to the heights m rear of the army 
m tune to witness the destruction of i 
tne three divisions m the mountains > 
irom that moment they foiesaw their 
own fate The victonous troops were 
speedily directed agamst this brave di 
vision, now isolated trom all support 
and depiesbcd by the min which it had 
witnessed m the other parts of the 
army hoi some time they stood firm, 
but the fire of fifteen pieces of heavy 
artillery, to which they had nothing t6 
oppose, at length compelled them to re 
treat , and bt fore they had receded far 
tluy met the division of Rey, the re 
serve of Ma-.sena, which was approach 
mg Such was the consternation pro 
duced by this unexpected apparition, 
that the whole division laid down its 
arms , while Quasdanovich, now left to 
his own lesouices, retired up the valley 
of the Adige, and the broken remains 
of the centre divisions sought refuge 
behind the rocky bed of the Tasso 

140 Not content with these splen 
did triumph^ Napoleon, on the very 
night m which they were gamed, flew 
to the asbistance of the troops on the 
lower Adige, with part of the division 
of Masson i, whicji had maiclied all the 
preceding night md fought on the fol 
lowing day It was full time that he 
should do so, for on the very day on 
which the battle of Rivoli win fought, 
Provera had forced the passage of the 
Adige at Anghiara, and marched be 
tween Augertau and the blockading 
force by Smnguenetto to the neighbour 
hood of Mantua, the siege of which he 
threatened to raise on the following 


morning Augereau, it is true, had 
collected his forces, attacked the lear 
guard of the Austrians during their 
march, and taken fifteen hundred pn 
soners and fourteen pieces of caunon , 
but still the peril was imminent that 
the mam body of Provera b forces would 
gam the fort of St George, an outwork 
of Mantua, and put the blockading 
force between two fires h ully aware 
of the danger, Napoleon marched all 
night and thg wholfe of the following 
day, and arrived m tiff* evening m the 
neighbourhood of Mantua. 

147 Meanwhile the huBBars of Ho- 
hon/ollern, foiinmg Provera s advanced 
guai d, presented themselves at sunrise 
on the 15th, at the gate ot Fort bt 
Geoige, and being dressed m white 
cloaks, were neaily mistaken loi a regi 
inent of blench, and admitted withm 
the waUs But the error having been 
discoveied by an old sergeant who was 
cutting wood near the gate, the draw 
bridge was suddenly drawn up, and the 
alarm communicated to the garnson. 
Hohenzollem advanced at the gallop, 
but, before he could get in, the gates 
were closed, and a discharge of grape 
shot repulsed the assailants All that 
day, the garrison under Miollis com 
bated on the ramparts, and gave time 
foi the succours from Rivoli to arrive 
Provera sent a boat across the lake to 
warn Wurmser of his approach, and 
concert a general attack, on the next 
day, upon the blockading foice, and 
in puisuance ot the Bummons, the 
brave veteran presented himself at the * 
trenches on the following morning with 
a large part of the gamson But the 
arrival of Napoleon not only fr astrated 
all these preparations, but proved fatal 
to the Austrian division Dunng the 
night he pushedforward foun egiments, 
which he had brohght with him, be 
tween the forts of La Favorite and St# 
George, so as to prevent Wurmsei 
fiom effecting a junction with the Im 
perzalists, who approached to raise the 
siege, and sti engthened Serrurier at the 
former point? in order to enable him to 
repel any attack from the garrison At 
daybreak, the battle commeuced at all 
points Wurmser, after an obstinate 
conflict, was thrown back into the fort- 
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ress, while Provera, surrounded by 
superior forces, and tracked in all his 
doublings, like a furious stag by luth 
less hunters, was compelled to lay down 
his irms, with six thousand men In 
this engagement the 57th regiment ac 
quired the surname of the 2 err tile, 
from the fuiy with *hich it threw it- 
self on the Austrian line It was com 
manded by Victor, afterwards Duke 
of Belluno, and one of the most dis 
tmgiushed marshals pf tjj^e French em 
pue* * 

148 Thus, m three days, by his ad 
mirablc dispositions, and the extraordi 
nary,, activity of his troops, did Nupo 
leon not only defeat two Austrian armieB 
of much greater force, taken togethei,. 
than his own, but took from them eigh 
teen thousand prisoners, twenty four 
standards, and sixty pieces of cannon 
Such was the loss of^ the enemy besides, 
m killed and wounded, that the Im 
penalists were totally disabled from 
keeping the field, and the French left 
in undisputed possession of the whole 
peninsula. History has few examples to 
exhibitof successes so decisive, achieved 
by forces so inconsiderable In their 
rcoort on these disasters, the Aulic 

* Pcrrm Victor afterwards Duke of Bel 
luno was born it La Marche in 1 orrainc m 
170C of humble i areata At the a^e of fifteen 
he entered the irtillery but it was not till 
tl e penod of the Revolution tliat ho obtained 
my rapid advancement In 1703 he was 
v ith hm regiment at the siege of Toulon 
where he attracted the notice of Napoleon 
by the skill and precision with which tho 
fire of his pieces was maintained and in 
consequence of his recommend itiou he was 
made a general of brigade lie was twice 
wounded during the siege but having re 
covered from these injuries he received a 
c mmand in the following year in the arm£ 
of the Lftstcm Pyrenees and bore a distin 
^uished part in tho sieges of Saint 1- lmo and 
Rosas and m all the actions which took place 
m that quarter till the treaty of Bale termi 
nated the war with the Hpamsh monarchy 
Bung then transferred to tho Amy of Italy 
he commanded a brigade at the battle of Lo 
ano In autumn 1705 and acquired distinction 
at tho battle of Dego under Napoleon but his 
first great exploit was in the actions against 
Provera at La Favorite and St George where 
his skill in combination ancj veherr qpco of 
attack compelled that goneral to surrender 
wnth six thousand men In lb04 he was 
made a marshal of the empire and he bore 
a prominent part m all the campaigns of Na 
poleon down to his fall in 1814 — Eiographie 
de$ ConimporavM xx. 193 194 (Victor). 


Council generously threw no blame on 
Alvmzi, but openly avowed the treach 
ery at their headquarteis, which made 
all their designs knpwnbofoie they were 
carried into execution “The chief 
f itality, said they, " consisted m this, 
that our designs weie constantly made 
known to the enemy before they weie 
acted upon Treachery rendered abor 
ti ve the combinations of Marshal W urm 
ser for the relief of Mantua , treachery 
plunged Alvmzi into all his misfor 
tunes General Buonaparte himself 
siys, m his report, that from diffeicnt 
sources he had become acquainted with 
tho designs of the enemy befoit then 
execution , and, on the last occasion, it 
was only on tho 4th Januaiy that A1 
'vinzi rccerved ku> instructions loi the 
attack and on the 2d January it was 
published by Buonaparte in the Gazette 
of Milan Alvmzi, notwithstanding 
his disasters, was continued m favour 
but Provera was exiled to his estates 
m Cai mtkia, upon the ground that he 
had transgressed his oidcrs in advanc 
mg against Mantua before he had re 
ceived intelligence of the progress of 
Alvmzi 

1 49 This was tho last effort of w Inch 
Austn i was capable, and the immediate 
cousequence of its defeat was the com 
plctc subj ugfttion of tho penmsul i The 
rem uns of Alvmzi s coips ictned m 
opposite directions , one part towards 
Trent, and another towards Bassano 
Napoleon, whose genius nevei appealed 
so strongly as m pursuing the rem uns 
of a beaten army, followed them up 
without intermission Laudon ulio 
had taken post at Roveredo, with eight 
thousand men, in order to defend as 
long as possible the valley of the uppei 
Adige, was driven by Joubert sueces 
sively from that town and Trent, with 
the loss of five liupdrcd prisoners, 
while Massena, by a rapid march ovei 
the mountains, made himself master of 
Pnmolano descended into the gorges 
of the Val Sugana, turned the position 
of Bassano, and drove the Austrians, 
with the loss of a thousand prisoners 
through Treviso and ovei the Taglia 
rnento , where Alvmzi at length by the 
valley of the Drave, reunited the rem 
nant of his scattered forces 
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150 N otwithstandmg these disasters, 
the public spuit of the Austrnu nion 
archy leinamed unsubdued, and the 
cabinet of Vienna continued unshaken 
in its resolution to prosecute the war 
with vigour On the other hand, the 
Directory were so much impressed with 
the imminent risk which the Italian 
army had run, both at Arcol i and Iii 
voli and the evident peril to the Re 
public from the rising fame and do 
mmeenng character of Napoleon, that 
they were very desirous of peace, and 
autlioiiscd Clarke to sign it on condi 
tion that Belgium and the frontier of 
the Rhine were given to France, an in 
demmty secured to the Stadtholdcr m 
Gei many, iind all its possessions in Italy 
r< stored to Austria. But Napoleon 
again resolutely opposed these mstruc 
tions, and would not permit Clarke to 
open the pi oposed negotiations * Be 

fore Mantua fills, said he, “ every ne 
gotiation is pseinaturo , and Mantua 
will be in our hands in fifteen days 
These conditions will never meet with 
rny appiobation The Republic is en 
titled, besides the frontier of the Rhine, 
to insist for the establishment of a Btate 
an Italy, which may secure the t rench 
influence there, and retain m subjec 
tion Genoa, Sardinia, and the Pope 
Without that, Venice, enlightened at 
last as to its leal danger, will unite with 
the 1- mperor, and restrain the growth 
of democratic principles in its Italian 
possessions ’ The influence of Napo 
leon again pi evaded , the pioposed ne 
gotiation was never opened, md Clarke 
lemamed at Milan, occupied with his 
subordinate but overwhelming duty of 
restraining the rapacity of the commis 
saries of the army 

151 Mantua did not long hold out 
after the destruction of the last army 
destined for its i|3ief The half of its 
once numerous garrison was in the 
hospital they had consumed all their 
horses, and the troops, placed for months 
on half rations, had nearly exhausted 
their provisions In this extremity 
Wurmsci pi oposed to feerruner to ca 
pitulate the French commander st ited 
that he could give no definite answci 
till the ai rival of the general in qhief 
Napoleon m consequence hastened to 


Roverbella, where he found Klenau, the 
Austrian aide de camp, expitiatmg on 
the powerful means of resistance which 
Wurmser possessed, and the great stores 
of piovisions which still remained m the 
magazines Wrapped m his cloak near 
the file, he overheard the conversation, 
without taking any part m it, or mak 
mg himself known When it was con 
eluded, he appioached the table, took 
up the pen, and wrote on the margin 
his answer tee all tile propositions of 
Wurmser and, when^t wus finished, 
sasd to Klenau, “ If Wurmser had only 
provisions for eighteen or twenty days, 
and he spoke of surrendei mg, he would 
have merited noYavomable turns , but 
>I respect the age the valour, and tho 
misfortunes of the marshal Heie are 
the conditions which I ofler him, if he 
surrender to monow should he delay 
a fortnight, a month, or two months, 
he shall have the same conditions he 
may wait till ho has consumed his last 
morsel of bread I am now about to 
cross the Po to march upon Rome 
letum and communicate my intentions 
to your general ' The aide de camp, 
who now perceived that he was in the 
piesence of Napoleon, was penetrated 
with giatitude for the generosity of the 
conqueror, and, finding that it was 
useless to dissemble, confessed that they 
had only provisions left for three days 
The terms of capitulation were mime 
diately agreed on Wurmser was al 
lowed to retire to Austria with all his 
staff and five hundred men , the re 
mamder of the garrison, 'which, mclud * 
ing the sick, was still eighteen thousand 
strong, surrendered their aims, and 
■were conveyed to Trieste to be ex 
changed fifty standards, a budge 
equipage, and above five hundred pieces 
of artillery, comprising all those cap 
tured at the r using of the first siege, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror 
Napoleon set out himself to Floience 
to conduct the expedition against Rome, 
,and Semmer had the honour of seeing 
the marshal with all his Btaff defile be 
foie him Napoleon had too much 
grandeur of mind to insult the van 
quished veteran by his own presence on 
the occasion his delicacy was noted 
by all Europe , and like the statues of 
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Brutus and Cassius at the funeral of 
Juma, he was the more present to the 
mind because he was withdrawn from 
the sight 

152 Having achieved this great con 
quest, Napoleon directed his arms 
against Rome The power which had 
vanquished, after so desperate a strug 
git, the strength of Austria, was not 
long of crushing the feeble forces of the 
Supieme Pontiff During the strife on 
the Adige, the Pope hac^ refused to ra 
tify the treaty of tologna, and had openly 
engaged m hostile measures at the con 
elusion of the campaign, in conjunction 
■w ith the forces of Austria. The French 
ti oops, in consequence, crossed the Apen- 
nines and during the march Wunnser 
had an opportunity of returning the gen 
eious conduct of his adversary, by put- 
ting him on his guard against a conspir 
acy which hod beep foimed against his 
life, and was thus the means of caus 
mg it to he frustrated The papal 
troops were routed on the banks of the 
Semo like the other Italian armies, the 
infantry fled on the fiist onset, before a 
shot had been heard to whistle among 
the bayonets, and Junot, after two 
hours hard nding, found it impossible 
to make up with their cavalry Ancona 
was speedily taken with twelve hundred 
men, and one hundred and twenty pieces 
of cannon , while a small column on the 
o+lier side of the Apennines pushed on 
as far as Foligno, and threatened Rome 
itself Nothing zemamed to the Vati 
can but submission, and peace was con 
• eluded at Tolentmo, on the 19th Feb- 
l uory, on terms the most humiliating 
to the Holy See The Pope engaged to 
close his ports against the Allies , to cede 
Avignon and the Venaism to France, to 
abandon Bologna, Fenara, and the 
whole of Romagna, to the allies of the 
Republic in the Milanese , to admit a 
garrison of French troops into Ancona, 
till the conclusion of a general peace , 
and to pay a contribution of thnty mil 
lionB of francs to the victorious Repub , 
lie. Besides this, he w&s obliged to sur- 
render a hundred of his piinciprfl works 
of art to the French commissioners , the 
trophies of ancient and modem genius 
weie seized with merciless rapacity , 
and m a short time the noblest speci 


mens of the fine arts which existed m the 
world — the Apollo Belvideie, the Lao 
coon, the Transfiguration of Raphael, 
the Madonna del Foligno, and the St 
J erome of Domemchmo — were removed 
to the banks of the Seine 

153 This tieaty was concluded by 
the French under the idea that it would 
eventually prove fatal to the Holy See 
Napoleon proposed to overturn at once 
the papal government “ Can we not, 
said he, “unite Modena, Ferrara, md 
Romagna, and so form a powerful le 
public ? May we not give Rome to the 
King of Spam provided he recognises 
the new republic * I will give pe ice to 
the Pope on condition that he gives us 
three million of the treasure at Loretto, 
and pays the fifteen million which re 
main for the armistice Rome cannot 
long exist deprived of its richest pos 
sessions , a revolution will speedily 
brt ak out thei e On then side, the Di 

roctory wiote as follow® to Napoleon 
“Your habits of reflection, general must 
have taught you that the Rom m Ca 
tholic religion is the irrecouul dole en 
emy of the Republic The Dmctory, 
therefore, invite you to do everything 
in your power to destroy the papsd gov 
erument, without m any degree com 
piomibingthe fate of your army — either 
by subjecting Rome to another powci 
or, what would be better still, by eBtab 
lishmg m its interior such a govern 
ment as may render the zule of the 
pneBts odious and contemptible, secure 
the grand object that the Pope and the 
cardinals shall lose all hope of remain 
mg at Rome, and may be compelled to 
seek an asylum in some foreign state, 
where they m ty be entirely stripped of 
tempoial power 

164 Such was the campaign of 1 796 
— glorious to the French arms mernor 
able m the history of the world Cer- 
tainly on no former occasion had sue 
cesses so great been achieved m so short 
a time, or powers so vast been van 
quished by forces so inconsiderable 
From maintaining a painful contest on 
the mountain ndges of their own Iron 
tier, from defending the Var and the 
Maritime Alps, the Republicans found 
themselves ti ansported to the Tyrol and 
the Tagliamento, threatening the her 
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editaiy states of Austria, aud subduing 
the whole southern powers of Italy 
An anny which never mustered fifty 
thousand men in the field, though main 
tamed by successive reinforcements 
nearly at that amount, hail not only 
bioken through the barrier of the Alps, 
subdued Piedmont, conquered Lorn 
baidy, and humbled the whole Italian 
states, but defeated, and almost destroy 
ul, lour powerful armies which Austria 
raised to defend her possessions, and 
Wrenched the kejs of Mantua from her 
grasp, under the eyes of the greatest 
successive arrays of armed men she had 
ever sent mto the field. Successes so 
immense, gamed against forces so vast 
and efforts so indefatigable, may al # 
most be pronounced unparalleled mth$ 
annals of war * 

1 55 But although its victories m the 
field had been so brilliant, the internal 
Mtuition of the Republic was m the 
highest degiee discouraging, and it was 
more than doubtful whether it could 
continue for any length of time even 
so glorious a contest. Its condition is 
clearly depicted in a secret report, pie 
Rented by order of the Directory, on 
20th December 1796, by General Clarke 
to Napoleon — “The lassitude of war 
is expei lenced ill all parts of the Repub 
lie The people ardently desire peace, 
then murmurs are loud that it is not 
already concluded. The legislature de- 
mits it commands it, no matter at what 
price and its continued refusal to fur- 
nish to the Directory the necessary 
funds to carry on the contest, is the 
best pi oof of that fact The finances 
are mined, aguculture mvarn demands 
the arms which are required for culti 
ration The wai is become so univer- 
sal os to threaten to overturn the Re 
public , all parties, worn out with anx 

* In his Confidential Despatch to the Di 
rectorj of Stk December 1706 Napoleon 
f fates the foico with which he commenced 
iho campaign at thirty ei^ht thousand five 
huudicd men the subsequent reinforcements 
at twelve thousand six hundred and tht 
oases by death and incurable wounds at seven 
thousand There can be no doubt that he 
enormously diminished his losses and rein 
forcemeats for the Directory maintained he 
hid received reinforcements to the amount 
of fifty seven thousand men — Corns Con/ 
u 31 i 


lety, desue the termination of the Re 
volution Should our mternul rnistiy 
contmue, the people, exhausted by sul 
fering, having experienced none of the 
benefits which they expected, will es 
tablish a new order of things, which 
will in its turn generate fr<sh revolu 
tions, and we shall undergo, for twenty 
or thirty years, all the agonies conse 
quent on such convulsions.' 

1 56 Much of Napoleon s success was 
no doubt owing to the admirable cha 
rac ter, unwell ed en#gy, and indomit- 
able courage of the troops composing 
the French army The woi Id had never 
seen an array flamed of such materials 
The terrible whirlwind which had over 
thrown the fabric of society m France, 
the patriotic spirit which had brought 
its whole population mto the field, the 
grinding misery which had forced all 
its activity into war, had formed a uni on 
of intelligence bhill, and ability, among 
the private soldiers, such as had never 
before been witnessed m modern war 
fare. Men from the middle even the 
higher ranks were to be seen with the 
musket on their shoulders, the gieat 
levies of 1793 had spared neither high 
nor low, the career of glory and ambi 
tion could be entered only thiough the 
portals of the bivouac Hence it was 
that the spirit which animated them 
was so fervent, and their intelligence so 
remarkable, that the humblest giena 
diers anticipated all the designs ot their 
commanders, and knew of themselves, 
m every situation of dangei aud diffi 
culty, what should be done When N» 
poleon spoke to them, m his procla- 
mations of Brutus, IScipio, and Tarquiu, 
he was addressing men whose hearts 
thrilled at the recollections which these 
names awaken , and when he led them 
mto action after a night-march of ten 
leagues, he commanded those who felt 
as thoroughly as himself the mestim 
able importance of tune m war With 
truth might Napoleon say, that his sol 
diers had surpassed the fai famed cel 
enty of Caesar a legions 

1§> But however much was owing 
to the troops who obeyed, still more 
was to be ascribed to the general who 
commanded, m this memorable cam 
paign. In this struggle is to be seen 
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the commencement of the new system steeps of the Monte Bn) do, who after 
of tactics which Napoleon brought to wards surrounded Provera on the lake 
such perfection — that of accumulating of Mantua A similai system was aftei 
forces m a central situation, striking waids pursued with the greatest sue 
with the whole mass the detached cess by Wellington, in combating the 
wings of the enemy, separating them superior armies of Soult and Maimont 
from each other, and compensating by upon the frontiers of Portugal, and by 
rapidity of movement for inferiority of Napoleon himself around the walls of 
numbers Most of his triumphs were Dresden m 1813, and m the plains of 
achieved by the steady and skilful ap Champagne, id the year following 
plication of this principle , all, when 158 But, to the success of such a 
he was mfenoi in* numerical amount system of operations, it is indispensable 
to Ins opponents* -At Montenotte he that the troopB who undertake it should 
broke mto the centre of the Austro be superior in bodily activity and moral 
Sai dinnn army, when it was executing courage to their adversaries, and that 
a difficult movement through the moun the general m chief can secui ely leave 
tarns /separated the Piedmontese from a slender force to cope with the enemy 
the Imperialists , accumulated an over ;n one quarter, while he is accumulat 
whelming force against the latter at mg his masses to overwhelm them in 
Dego and routed the former when de another Unless this is the case the 
tached fiom their allies at Mondovi commander who throws himself at the 
When Wurmser approached Verona, head of an inconsiderable body mto 
with his army divided into parts se the midst of the enemy, will be certain 
parated from each other by a lake, Na of encountering instead of mflictmgdjs 
poleon was on the brink of rum , but aster Without such a degree of cou 
he retrieved his affairs by abandoning rage and activity as enables him to cal 
the siege of Mantua, and falling with culate with certainty upon hours and 
supeiior numbers, first on Quasdano sometimes mmuteB, it is impossible to 
vicb at Lonato, and then on Wurmser expect success from such a hazardous 
at Medola When the second irruption system Of this a signal proof occur 
of the Germans took place, and Wurm red in Bohemia m 1813, when the 
eer still continued the system of dmd French, encouraged by their great tn 
mg his troops, it was by a skilful use umphbefore Diesden, threw themselves 
of his central position that the Fiench inconsiderately into the midst of the 
general defeated his efforts , first assail Allies m the mountains of Toplitz but, 
mg with a superior force the subsidiary meeting there with the undaunted Rus 
force at Roveredo, and then pursuing sian and Prussian forces, they expen 
with the rapidity of lightning the mam enced the most dreadful ieverses, and 
i ody of the invaders tin ough the gorges in a few days lost the fruit of a mighty 
oftheBrenta. When Alvin zi assumed victory 

the command, and Vaubois was routed 159 The disasters of the Austrians 
m the Tyrol, the affairs of the French were mainly owing to the injudicious 
were all but desperate , but the central plan which they so obstinately adopted, 
position and rapid movements of Na- of dividing their force into separate 
poleon agun restored the balance — bodies, and commencing an attack 
checking, m the first instance, the ad at the same time at stations so for 
vance of Davidovich on the plateau of distant, that the attacking columns 
Rivoh, and next engaging in a mortal could render little assistance to each 
strife with Alvnm in the marshes of other This system may succeed very 
Ai cola. When Austnh made her final well against ordinary troops or timor 
effort, and Alvinzi surrounded Joubert ous generals, who, the moment they 
at Rivoh, it was only by th* most vapid hear of their flank being turned, or 
movements, and almost incredible ac their communications menaced, lay 
tivity, that the double attack was de down their annB, or fall back , but 
feated , the same troops crushing the against intrepid soldiers and a resolute 
mam body of the Austrians on the commander, who turn fiercely on every 
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side, and bring a preponderating mass 161 It is melancholy to refloct on 
first against one assail mt, and then an the degraded state of the powers of 
other, it is almost sure of leading to Italy during this terrible stiuggle An 
disaster The Aulic Council was not invasion which brought on all her peo 
to blame for adopting this system, in pie unheard of calamities, which over 
the first instance, agamBt the French spread her plains with bloodshed and 
armies, because it might have been exposed her cities to rapine, was unible 
expected to succeed against ordinary to excite the spuit of her pacific mha 
troops, and had done so m many pre bitants , and neither of the contending 
vious instances , but they were mex parties deemed it worth their while to 
cusable for continuing it so long, after bestow a serious thought on the dispo 
the character of the opponents with sitions or assistance of the twenty rmi 
w bom they had to deal had so fully dis lions of men4fcvli« w<^ to be the reward 
played itself The Bystem of concen flf the stride r /he country of Caesar 
trie attacks rarely succeeds against an and Scipio, oi Cato and Ihutus, beheld 
ible and determined enemy, because m silent dismay the protracted contest 
the chances which the force m the of two provinces of its ancient empire, 
centre has, of beating first one column and prepared to bow the neck in abject 
and then another, are so conaideiable submission to whichever of its former 
Whon it does, it is only when the dir vassals might prove victorious m the 
ferent masses of the attaoking party, strife A division of the French army 
as at Leipsic and Dresden, are so lm was sufficient to disperse the levies of 
mense, that each can Btamd a separate the Roman people Such is the conse 
encountor for itself, or can fall back, in quence of political divisions and long 
the event of being outnumbeied, with continued prosperity, even m the rich 
out seuously endangering, by such a est and most favouied countries , of 
retreat, the safety of the other assailing that fatal policy which withers the 
columns spirits of men by fettering their ambi 

160 The Italian campaign demon tion , of that indulgence of the Belfish 
strates, m the most signal manner, the passions which ends in annihilating 
vast importance of fortresses in war, the generous , and of that thirst for 
and the vital consequence of such bar pleasure which subverts the national 
ners to arrest the course of military independence by destroying the warlike 
conquest The surrender of the strong spirit by which alone it can bo mam 
holds of Coni, Alessandria, and Torto tamed 

no, by giving the French a secure base 162 Finally, this campaign evinced, 
for their operations, speedily made m the most signal manner, the perse 
them masters of the whole of Lom vermg character and patriotic spirit 
bardy , while the single fortress of of the Austrian people, and the pm 
Mantua arrested their victorious arms digious efforts of which its monarchy 
for six months, and gave time to Aus is capable, when loused by real dan 
tna to collect no less than four power ger to vigprous exertion It is lm 
ful armies for itB deliverance No man possible to contemplate, without ad 
understood this better than Napoleon , miration, the vast armies which they 
and, accordingly, without troubling successively sent into the field, and 
himsolf with the projects so earnestly the unconquerable courage with which 
pressed upon «him of revolutionising these returned to a contest where so 
Piedmont, he grasped the fortresses, many thousands of their countrymen 
and thereby laid the foundation for all had perished before them Had they 
his subsequent conquests Without the been guided by* greater, oi opposed by 
surrender of the Piedmontese citadefe, less ability, they unquestionably would 
he would not have been able to push hay* been successful, and even against 
his advantages m Italy beyond the Po, the soldiers of the Army of Italy, 
but for the bastions of Mantua, he and the genius of Napoleon, the scales 
might have earned them, as m the sue of fortune repeatedly hung equaL A 
ceedmg campaign, to the Danube nation capable of such sacrifices can 
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hardly ever be permanently subdued , 
a government, actuated by such steady 
pi me 1 pi as, must ultimately be triumph 
ant Such, accordingly, has been the 
case in the present instance Ansto 
crabic firmness in the end asserted its 
wonted superiority over democratic vig 


our , the dreams of republican equal 
lty were forgotten, but the Austrian 
government remained unchanged , the 
French eagles retired over the Alps , and 
Italy, the theatre of so much bloodshed, 
finally belonged to the successors of the 
Csesars 


CHAPTER XXI 

CAMPAIGN OF 1796 IN GERMANY 


1 Witfn the Directory was called, by 
the suppression of the insurrection of 
the St etions, and the -est iblishment of 
the new constitution, to the helm ot the 
state, they found the Republic in a 
vtry critical situation, and its affairs, 
externally and internally, involved in 
almost wsui mountable difficulties The 
finances a tie m a state of increasing 
and mextuuible confusion , the assig 
nats, which had for long constituted 
the sole resource of government, had 
fallen almost to nothing , ten thousand 
francs m paper were hardly worth 
twenty francs m specie, and the im 
bounded depiociation of that species 
of c r dilation seemed to render the es 
tablwhment of any other circulating 
medium of the same description impos 
feeble The taxes for many years back 
had been so ill paid, that Hamel, the mi 
nister of finance, estimated the arrears 
m his department at fifteen hundred 
millions in specie, or above £60,000,000 
steilmg The armies, destitute of pay, 
ill equipped, worse clothed, weie dis 
contented , and the recent disasters on 
the Rhine had completely broken the 
susceptible spiut of the French soldiers 
Ihe artillery and cavalry were wit*h 
out horses, the infantry, depi eased by 
suffering and dejected by defeat* were 
deserting m great numbers, and seeking 
a refuge in their homes from the toils 
and the miseries of war The contest m 
La V end&j was still unextmguished , the 
Republican armies had been driven with 


c 

disgrace behind the Rhine, and the 
troops in the Maritime Alps* w orn out 
with privations, could not be relied on 
with certainty tor offensive opeiations 
2 But, on the other hand, the extei 
nal relations of the Republic had erni 
nently improved , and the vast exer 
tiona of 1794, even though succeeded 
by the lassitude and weakness of l79o, 
had produced a most important effect 
on the relative situation oi the belli 
gerent powers Spam, defeated and hu 
miliated, had sued for peace , and hei 
accession to the treaty of Bale, by lib 
erating the armies of the Eastern and 
Western Pyrenees, had enabled the 
French government both to reinforce 
the armies of La Vendde, and to afford 
means to the young Conquerer of the 
Sections of carrying the Republican 
standards into the plains of Lombardy 
Prussia had retired, without either hon 
our or advantage, from the struggle , 
the Low Countries were not only sub 
dued, but then resources were turned 
against the allied powers , and the 
whole weight of the contest on the 
Rhine, it was plain, mufct now fall on 
the Austrian monarchy Britain, baf 
fled and disgraced on the Continent, 
was not likely to take any effective 
part m military warfare , and there 
seemed little doubt that the power 
which had recently defeated all the co 
alewced armies of Europe would be able 
to subdue the brave but now unaided 
forces of the Imperialists. 
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3 Aware of the coming danger, Mr 
Pitt had, in the September preceding, 
concluded a triple allianco between 
Great Britain Austria, and Russia but 
the forces of Russia were too far dis 
tant, and the danger to its possessions 
too remote, to permit any material aid 
to be early acquired from its immense 
resources It was not till a later period, 
and till the fire had fastened on its own 
vitals, that the might of thiB gigantic 
power was effectually roused, and the 
legions of the north bi ought to reas 
sert their wonted superiority over the 
foices of southern Europe 

4 1 he condition of Great Britain, in 
the close ol 1795 and the beginning of 
1796, w is nearly as distracted, so far 
opiuion went, as that oi l 1 ranee TJie 
continued disasters of the war, the 
pressure of new and me r< asing taxa 
tion the apparent hopcltssness of con 
turning the struggle with a military 
power which ill the armies of Europe 
had proved unable to subdue, not only 
gave new Btiength and vigour to the 
Whig party, who h id all along opposed 
hostilities, but induced many thought- 
ful men, who had concurred at tot m 
the necessity of combating the revolu 
tionary mama, to hesitate as to any fur 
thcr continuance of the contest So 
violent had party spirit become, and so 
completely had it usurped the place of 
pitnotism or reason, that many of the 
popular leaders had come to wish anx 
tously for the triumph of their enemies 
It was no longer a simple disapproba 
tion of the war which they felt, but a 
fervent desire that it might terminate 
to the disadvantage of their country, 
and that the Republican might triumph 
over the Butish arms They thought 
that there was no chance of parlia 
mentary reform being carried, or any 
considerable addition to democratic 
power acquired, unless the ministry 
were dispossessed, and to accomplish 
this object they hesitated not to befcray 
their wish for the success of the nye* 
terate enemy of their country These 
animosities produced their usual effect 
of rendering the moderate or rational 
equally odious to both parties who- 
ever d< plored the war was reputed a 
foe to his country, whoever pronounced 


it necessary was deemed a conspnator 
against its liberty, and an abettor of 
arbitmy power 

5 These ill humours, which were 
afloat during the whole of the summer 
of 1795, broke out into acts of open 
violence m the autumn of that year 
1 he associations for the purpose of ob 
taming p n liamentary reform mci cased 
in boldness and activity among the in 
were many emissaries of the trench 
government, and numbers of native s of 
this county wjio ^tad thrown off all 
,coimectioi with it m their hearts, and 

I were become its most violent and ran 
corous enemies They dcludt d lm 
mense bodies of men by the Sfeducing 
language of freedom which they used, 
and the alluring prospect of peace 
which they held forth * Societies hav 
mg these captivating advantages for 
their professed objcits were g< rurally 
formed m the great towns , and, under 
the banner of leform, succeeded m is 
semblmg, m every quartci, all that un 
bition had which was leckJcs*, with ill 
! that indigence could collect which w is 
despeiate These causes of discontent 
were increased by the high pnee of pro- 
visions, the natural consequence of the 
mci eased consumption and enlarged 
cn dilating medium requntd in the 
war, but which the lower orders, under 
the instigation of then demagoguts 
ascribed entirely to the ministry, and 
the crusade which they had undertaken 
against the liberties of mankind 

6 It was fortunate, at this cusis, 
that the rurd population eveiyw%re 
remained firm, and that the seditious 
movements \\ ere confined chiefly to the 
excitable population of the commetcial 
towns , but m them it assumed a most 
formidable character At length on 
occasion of the king s going to parlia 
ment, at its opening, on 29th October 
1795, these discontents broke out into 
open outrages of the most disgraceful 
lynd The royal carnage was sur 
rounded by animmense crowd of tmbu 
lent persons, loudly demanding peace, 
and the dismissal of Mr Pitt, One of 
the windows was broken by a pebble, 

j or bullet fiom an air gun, showers of 
I stones were thrown at the state coach, 
[both going and returning from pai 
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liament, and the monarch narrowly 
escaped the fury of the populace m his 
way from St James s P dace to Buck 
ingham House These outrages, how 
ever, tended only to strengthen the 
hands of government, by demonstrat- 
ing to all reasonable men to what ex 
cesses the populace would speedily be 
driven if not restrained by a firm hand, 
and how slight was the barrier which 
separated this country fi ora the horrors 
of the French Revolution. 

7 In debating tjbfo Address, Mr 
Fox maintained that the represen ta- , 
tions of ministers were false and delu 
sive , that £100,000,000 had already 
been added to the national debt, and 
£4,000,000 a year to the permanent 
taxes , that the coalition had been evei y 
where defeatedf and the French were 
preparing to invade Italy with a pow er 
ful army , that the example of America 
proved how fallacious was the hope 
that a nation resolved to be free could 
be reduced to extremity by the mere 
f ulure of pecuniary resources , that the 
alleged dang< r of concluding peace with 
a revolutionary power had been sui 
mounted by the despotic governments 
of Spam and Prussia, and if so, what 
peril could arise from it to the consti 
tutional monarchy of England t that 
we had m truth no allies, but a mere 
Bet of mercenary associates, who would 
abandon our interests the moment that 
it suited their own convenience , and 
that the severe scarcity which now de 
s>lited all Europe seemed to be the 
consequence of the obstacles to culti 
v ition, which the ravages of war occa 
stoned, and could not be expected to 
terminate while they continued 
h> On the other hand, it was urged 
by Mr Pitt, that every consideration, 
both of justice and policy, called upon 
us for a vigorous prosecution of the 
contest that, notwithstanding his sue 
cesses m the field, the enemy now be 
gan to feel his debility, and had in cop 
sequence evmced a disposition toward 
accommodation, which he never before 
had done , that the trench paper was 
now at little more than a hundredth 
part of its nominal value , and though 
the enormous sum of £750,000,000 
worth of assignats had been cieated, 


this quantity was hourly on the m 
crease that it was impossible that a 
nation reduced to such straits could 
long support a contest with the for 
midable enemies who were preparing 
to assail it by land and sea, and that 
the system of maintaining war by the 
heinous method of confiscations and a 
forced paper cunency, however sue 
cessful for the time, must lead in the 
end to rum that the numbers of the 
French armies, and the despeiate spirit 
by which they were animated, arose 
from the misery of the country, the 
stagnation of industry, and the lmpos 
sibil ty of finding subsistence in pacific 
employments, but that this system, 
hpwever successful when a war of in 
vtyjion and plunder was carried on, 
could not ho maintained for any length 
of time, when the French armies were 
repelled, as they now weie on all bides, 
to their own frontieis, and compelled 
to subsist on their own resources , th it 
now, therefore, was the time, when Hie 
enemy s breath was so evidently failing, 
to press him haid on every side, and 
constrain him to such a peace as might 
protect Europe from Gallic aggression, 
and Fngland from republican innova 
tion 

9 Such were the arguments urged m 
public, both in the House of Lords and 
Commons, on the policy of continuing 
the war , and both Houses, by a great 
majority, supported the administration 
—the numbers being, m the Lower 
House, 240 to 59 But the real motives 
which influenced both sides were ma 
terially different from those stated It 
was a domestic war which was really 
waged , it was the contest between ans. 
tocratic ascendancyanddemocratic am 
bition which at bottom divided the 
country, and excited the fierce and lm 
placable passions by which all classes 
were animated. The [popular party 
perceived that their chance of success 
was altogether nugatory while the firm 
hapd which now held the reins contm 
ued at the head of affairs, and that so 
long as the national spirit was excited 
by the war with France, the ascendancy 
of the conservative party might be 
looked upon as certain while the ad 
herents to ancient institutions felt that 
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the continuance of the contest at any 
price w w pieferable to the flood of de 
mocracy with which they would ho 
deluged at its close , and that, till the 
excitement cicated by the trench Re 
volution had subsided no passion but 
that for war could be relied on to couu 
teract its effects Thus, though the 
ground on which the parties engigcd 
was tho expedience of continuing the 
strife, the object which both had really 
m view was the form of domestic gov 
ernmeut, and the passions which ac- 
tuited them, m truth, were tho some 
as those which distracted Franco and 
agitated Europe 

10 To enable government to carry 
on the w r ar, parliament voted supplies 
to the amount of £27,500,000, exclusive 
of the interest of the debt and in this 
was included the enoimous sum of 
£18,000,000 contracted by loan, the an 
nual charge of which was £1,100,000, 
which was provided for by a consider 
able addition to the assessed taxes 
But the total expenditure of the year 
amounted to £37,600,000, and the re 
marndcr was raised, m spring 1796, by 
exchequei bills and annuities, to the 
amount of £13,500,000, which made the 
total loans of that year £31,500,000 
Mr Pitt stated it as a most remarkable 
circumstance, that m the fourth year 
of so expensive a war, this large loan 
was obtained at so low a rate as four 
and a half per cent, and, without doubt, 
it was a signal proof of the profusion 
of capital and confidence m govern 
men t which prevailed m Britain But he 
forgot the ruinous terms on which the 
loan was contracted for future years , 
that a bond of £100 was given for every 
£60 advanced, and posterity saddled 
with the payment of an immense sum 
which the nation had never received 
This observation, how obvious soever, 
was not then* perceived by the ablest 
persons even of practioal habits No 
one looked forward to the repayment 
of the debt, and the nation reposed in 
fancied security on the moderate In 
nual charge which the loan imposed on 
the country 

1 1 Another matter of the highest lm 
portance gave rise to the most vehement 
debates both in the legislatuie and the 


country , this was the bills which gov 
eminent mtioduced for pioviding ad 
ditionil secunty to the kings poiBon, 
and for the prevention of seditious meet- 
ings No measure had been brought 
forward by government since the Revo- 
lution began which excited such vehc 
ment opposition, both m the legislature 
and the country, as these celebrated 
statutes, which were stigmatised by tho 
popular party as the Pitt and Grenville 
Acts, m order that they might for ever 
be held m'texeqjraiflpn by the country 
^By the latter, it was required that no 
tice should be given to the magistrate 
of any public meeting to be held on poll 
tical subjects, he was authorised to be 
piesent, and empowered to seize those 
guilty of sedition on the spot , and a 
second offence against the act was pun 
ishable with tiansportition On the 
part of tho Opposition it was urged, 
that meetings held under Buch restnc 
tion.3, and with the dread of imprison 
ment hanging over the speakers foi any 
word which might escape from them 
m the heat of debate, could never be 
considered as the free and unbiassed 
meetings of Englishmen , that so vio 
lent an infringement had never been 
attempted on the liberties of the people 
since the days of tho Tudors that, U 
the times were so far changed that Brit 
ish subjects could no longer meet and 
deliberate on public affans without en 
d ingermg the state, it would be better 
at once to surrender their liberties, as 
m Denmark, into the hands of a des 
potio sovereign, that it was evid^gt, 
however, that there really was no such 
danger as was apprehended, but the 
alarm was only a pretence to justify 
tho adoption of arbitrary measures, 
that it was m vain to appeal to the ex 
ample of France, as vindicating the ne 
oessity of such rigorous enactments, 
everybody knew that the Revolution in 
that country was not owing to Jacobin 
cjubs, or the meetings of the people, but 
to the corruptions of the court, and the 
vices of the political system, and if 
ttyabill should pass, the people of this 
country, rendered desperate by the lm 
position of similar fetters, would, with 
out all doubt, break out m their own 
defence into Bimilar excesses, 
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12 On the othei hand, it was argued is beset with difficulties , and that no 
by the Administration, that it was ne thing but the manifest danger of the 
cessary to consider the bill attentively times could have furnished an excuse 
befoie representmg it in such odious for so wide a deviation irom the prm 
colours, that it imposed lestnctions ciples of British freedom Atthesime 
only on public assemblies, and left un time, it is evident that the bills, limited 
fettered the press, the great palladium as they were m their duration, and pai 
of liberty m eveiy representative mon tial m their operation, were not calcu 
ar<ihy , that public meetings lequired lated to pioduce the mischiefs which 
to be narrowly watched in turbulent their opponents so confidently pre- 
times because it was in such great as dieted. The proof of this is decisive , 
semblages that the passions took fire, the bills were passed, and the liberties 
and men were pr^ipjtateU by mutual of England not only remained entire, 
excitement into violent measures, thafj but have since that time continually 
the great danger of such meetings arose gone on increasing 

from the fact, that only one side was 14. In truth, the management of a 
heai d, find extravagant sentiments were country which has become infected with 
alwiys those which gained most ap- the Contagion of democratic ambition 
plause, that the object of the meetings one of the most difficult matters m 
against which these enactments were government, and one of which the prm 
levelled was notorious, being nothing ciples are only now beginning to be 
less than the overthrow of the mon understood Is is always to be re< ol 
aichy, and the form ition of a republi lected, that the formidible thing m pe 
can constitution similar to that estab nods of agitation, and that against which 
lished with such disastrous effects m governments are m an ospecial manner 
trance, that the proposed enactments called to raise a barrier, is not the dn 
were certainly a novelty m this conn content arising from real grievance, but 
tiy, but so also was the democratic the passion Bpungmg fi om popular am 
spirit against which they were levelled, bition The first, being founded m rea 
and extraordmary times required ex son and justice, is easily dealt with, it 
traordmary remedies , and that no dan subsides with the removal of the causes 
ger was to be apprehended to public which called it forth, and strong mea 
freedom, os long as the pi ess was un sures are very seldom required, or jus 
fetteied, and juries regaided with so tifiable for its suppression The second, 
much jealousy as they now did all the bemg a vehement passion, arising often 
measures which emanated from the au from no leal evil, but awakened by the 
thonty of government anticipation of power, is insatiable , it 

13 The latter bill passed the House increases with every gratification it re- 
ofyCommons by a majority of two hun ceives, and conducts the nation through 
dred and fourteen to forty two, and the blood and suffering by a sure and 1 apid 
House of Lords by sixty six to seven progress to military despotism The 
So exasperated were the Opposition same danger to freedom is to be appre 
with the success of ministers on this headed from the prevention of the ex 
occasion, that Mr box and a large part presaion of leal suffering, as fiom con 
of the minority withdrew altogethei for cession to democratic ambition lie 
a considerable time from the House — form and redress are the remedies suited 
a ruinous measure, dictated by spite to the former , resistance and firmness 
and disappointment, and which should the regimen adapted to the latter In 
never, on any similar occasion, be ije- considering, therefore, whethei the mea- 
peated by true patriots The bill was Bures of Mr Pitt at that period weie 
limited m its duration to three years , justifiable or not, the question is, did 
and, after passing both houses, it pe- the public discontent^ arise from the 
ceived the royal assent. On coolly re experience of real evils, or the contagion 
viewing the subject of such vehement of demociatic ambition? And when it 
contention in the parliament and the is recollected from what example m the 
nation, it is impossible to deny that it neighbouring kingdom these passions 
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were excited, how much the liberties 
of England have subsequently aug 
mentcd, and what a career of splendour 
and prosperity has smce been opened, 
it is evident that no rational doubt con 
any longer be entertained on the sub- 
ject The event has proved, that no 
more danger to freedom is to be appre 
hended from concession than from re 
distance in such circumstances, lor Brit- 
ishtifaberty has since that time steadily 
ill ci eased under all the coercion applied 
by a firm government to its excesses , 
while French enthusiasm led to no prae 
tical protection of the people, and the 
nation fell undera succession of despots, 
all equally fatal to real freedom, in the 
vain endeavour to establish a chimerical 
equality 

15 Previous to the opening of tie 
campaign of 1796, the British Govern 
merit in order to bnng the brenoh Di 
rectory to the test, authorised their 
tgeut in Switzerland, Mr Wickham, to 
make advances to the h reuch minister 
on the subject of a general peace The 
Dnectory xeplied that they could only 
ticat on the footing of the constitution 
— in other words, that they must insist 
on retaining the Low Countries This 
at once brought matters to an issue, for 
neither Austria nor Butam were as yet 
sufficiently humbled to consent to such 
terms The declaration of this resolu 
tion however, on the part of the Direc 
tory, was of great service to the British 
cabinet, by demonstrating the lmpossi 
bility of treating, without abandoning 
all the objects of the war, and putting 
h ranee permanently in possession of a 
s tlient angle, from which it threatened 
the liberties of all Europe, and which 
experience has proved cannot be left 
m its hands without exposing them to 
imminent hazard Mr Pitt accoi dmgly 
announced the lesolutzon of the Direc 
toiy to the British parliament, and im 
mediately obtained further supplies for 
carrymgon the war An additional loan, 
as already mentioned, of £7,500,000 was 
negotiated, upon as favourable terra! as 
the preceding one, and exchequer bills, 
to the amount of £6,000,000 more, were 
put at the disposal of government, out 
of which £3,000,000 were granted to 
Austria. 


16 The first active operations of this 

memorable year took place m La Ven 
d£e, where the Repubhian general, 
Hoohe, commanded an army of a hun 
dred thousand mem This vast force, 
the greatest which the Republic had 
on foot, composed of all the troops in 
the west of France, and those drawn 
from Biscay and the western Pyrenees, 
was intrusted to a general of twenty 
seven years of age, whose absolute power 
extended over all. the insurgent pro 
vmces li^every respect qua- 

lified for the important but difficult 
duty with which he was charged Ln 
do wed by nature with a clear judgment, 
an intrepid character, and an* uncon 
querable resolution , firm, sagacious, 
and humane, he was emirn ntly cliarac 
tensed by that mixture of gentleness 
and resolution which is ueccssiry to 
heal the wounds and subdue tlic jJSfc 
sions of civil war This tare combine 
tion of civil and military qualities might 
have rendered hun a fornud ible nval 
ot Napoleon, and possibly endangered 
the public peace, had ho not united to 
these shining parts a patriotic heart 
afid a love of liberty which rendered 
him supenoi to all temptation, and 
made him more likely, had he lived, to 
have followed the example of Washing 
ton, than to have tiodden m the foot- 
steps of Caesar or Cromwell But it 
is more than probable that his in 
dependent spirit would novel hive 
biooked the U8 motion of powei by 
that extraordinary man , and his great 
popularity with the army would jjps 
sibly have given him the means of 
combating his ambition with success, 
and prolonging m France lor a few 
years longer than the 18th Brumairo 
the delusive phantom of republican 
institutions. 

17 Lazare Epche, like all the great 
warriors of the Revolution, owed his 
elevation entirely to his own abilities , 
bjit they rendered him one of the most 
remarkable men whom that convulsion 
brought forth He was bom on heb 
ryary 24,Jl7b8, at Montreuil, near Ver 
sallies, where his father pursued the 
humble occupation of garde de chcml 
under Louis X\ , and he made hi* first 
entrance into life at the age of fourteen 
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as a supernumerary understrapper m twenty four ho obtained the command 
the loyal stables His parents having of the aimy of the Moselle and he 
soon after died, he would have been theie found antagonists worthy of his 
utterly destitute but foi the issistance powers, m the J)uke of Brunswick and 
of an aunt, a fruit woman in Veisailles, the Pi ussi in arm} , but such was the 
who fiom time to time supplied luin vigour and ability of his operations, 
with small sums of money to add to that, befoie the close of the cttnpa gn 
his scanty wages, and buy books, which ho h id driven the Allies entirely out of 
lie liter illy devoured, by sitting up at Al&ace He there, howevei, underwent 
night, after his labours in the stables a strange mutation of fortune Hav 
were over His inclinations prompting mg denounced Pichegru as engagiH m 
him strongly to a militaiy life, he en tre tson ible conespondence with the 
listed at the age of Sk the Gardes enemy, to the Committee of Public Sal 

liangaises While m that seivice hq vation, he incurred the wrath Of St 
almost daily mounted extra guards, and Just, by whom that general was pro 
engaged in every species of employment tectod and, in consequence, was de 
he coultt obtain consistent with has pro pnved of his command, and exiled to 
fession, m ordci to collect money enough IJice Hardly hid he set out to the 
to form a little library, to the study of place of his b uushment, when ho was 
which his whole evenings were devoted, arrested by orders of the Committee of 
In 1788 he fought a duel in the quaines Public Salv ition brought to Pans and 
of Montmartre, on which occasion ho thrown into the Conciergene tiom 
received a wound in the ficc, the scar whence he would infallibly have been 
of which remained through life, and brought to the scaffold, had not the 
added to his martial appearance In Revolution of the 9th Thernudor cut 
the tollowmg yeai he was involved m shoifc the careei of his oppi tssors It 
the general and fatal defection of the was then that he gave his hand, as al 
I renchGuaids , and having now warmly ready mentioned, to St Just, the authoi 
embraced the principles of the Revolu of his arrest, as the littei entered the 
tion, he entered into the Mumcip il gates of his prison 
Guard of Pans, when it wab first raised, 19 The period of his captivity how 
immediately after the taking of the ever which was very consulei ible, w is 
Bastile, Was soon made seigeant major, of more real service to Hochethan that 
fiom his remarkable skill in his profes of bis triumphs , foi it taught him to 
eion, and at length obtained from the think, and enabled him to gam the 
minister Clavi&re a commission as sub mastery of his vehement and fiery tern 
^eu tenant. per, to which his misfortunes had m 

18 Ho sooner had he attained this some degree been owing His mirvel 
rark than he applied himself with the lous career gave him ample room for 
utmost diligence to the study of his reflection , for, withm the space of ten 
profession , and the advantage of this years, and ere he hod yet turned his 
at once appeared at the siege of Thion twenty fifth year, he had been succes 
ville The distinction he there acquired sively an under strapper m tho royal 
procured for him the command of Dun stables, a general in chief of one of the 
kirk, threatened m 1793 with an attack greatest armieB of the Republic, and a 
by the British under the Duke of York captive at the poult of death from the 
Hoche powerfully contributed, by the Revolutionary Tribunal * He became, in 
spmt which he infused into the gajri consequence, grave and silent, thought 
son, and the ability with which tfce ful and reflecting beyond his years , 
sorties were directed, to the defeat of an^I he assumed for his maxim the 
that enterprise, and the overthrow of motto, “Things, and not words These 
the covering army under Fceytag*, *at qualities were all necessary to enable 
the battle of Hondscoote. The highest him to achieve the difficult task now 
military honours and employments were committed to him by the Directory, of 
now open to him, and he proved him subduing the western provinces, and 
Belf equal to them all At the age of terminating the dreadful war, which in 
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that quarter had so long consumed the 
vitals of the state 

20 Hoches plan, which was ap 
proved of by the Directory , was to re 
duce La Vendee, and all the pi o vinces 
to the south of the Loire, before mik 
mg my attempt upon Brittany, or the 
departments to the north of that river 
All the towns m the insurgent district 
were declared m a state ol siege the 
Republican army was authorised to 
maintain itself in the country vhae 
hostilities were continu'd, and to le\y 
the, necessary icquisitious tiom tire 
peasantry and the towns which fell 
into the possession of the Republicans 
were to be piotected and provided foi 
like captured torti ° Pudon was # 
proclaimed to all the chief* w ho should 
lay down their arms, while those who 
continued the contest were oidered to 
be shot 

21 During the absence of Hoche at 
Pans, m the depth of winter, arranging 
this plan with the Director} , the Royal 
ist chiefs, m particular Charette and 
StofHet, gained considerable successes 
the project of disarming the insurgent 
provinces had made little progress , and 
the former of these chiefs, having broken 
through the line had appeared m the 
rear of the Republicans But the ai 
nval of the general m chief restored 
vigour and unanimity to their opera 
tions Charette was closely pursued 
by several columns, under the com 
rnand of General Travot , while Stof 
flet,cut off fiom allcommur afcionwjth 
the other Royalists, was driven back 
upon the shores of the ocean. As a 
last resource, Charette collected all lus 
forces, and attacked his antagonist at 
the passage of La Vie The Royalists, 
sewed with a sudden panic, did not 
combat with their accustomed vigour , 
their ranks were speedily broken , their 
artillery ammutfltion, and sacred stand 
nrd, all fell into the hands of the enemy, 
Charette himsclt with difficulty made 
his escape, with forty or fifty followers 
and, wandering through forests ana 
marshes long after, owed his safety 
solely to the incorruptible fidelity of 
the peasants of the Marais In vain he 
endeavoured to elude his pursuers and 
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jom Stofflet that intrepid chief, him 
self pressed by the forces of the Re 
public, after escaping a thousand perils, 
w as betrayed by one of his followers at 
the farm of Pegrimaud, where he waB 
seized, gagged, and conducted to Angers 
He theie met death with the same re 
solution which had distinguished lus 
life 

22 This great success was necessary 

to establish the ciedit of the youhg gen 
eial, who, accused equally by both par 
ties — by the ah sis of seventy, and 

l^y the Republicans ot moderation— 
wis so beset with difficulties, and so 
much disgusted with his situation, that 
ho foimally demanded his dismissal 
fi offt the command But Carnot, aware 
of his abilities, instead of accepting his 
resignation, confirmed him in his ap 
pointments , and as a mark of the 
teem of government, sent him two fine 
horses- a present not only highly ac 
ciptable, but absolutely necessary to 
the young general, hoi, though at the 
head of one hundied thousand men, 
and master of a quarter of > ranee, he 
was l educed tq such straits, by the fall 
of the paper in which the whole pay of 
the army w is received, that he wp ab 
solutelv without horses, or equipage of 
any kind, and was glad to supply his 
immediate necessities by taking half 
a dozen bridles and saddles, and a few 
bottles ol rum, from the stores left by 
the British m Quiberon Bay 

23 Chaiette was now the only re 
mainrng obstacle to the entire subjuga 
tion of the country , for, as long as ho 
lived it novel could be considered as 
pacified Anxious to get quit of so for- 
midable an enemy on any terms, the 
Directory offered him a safe retreat into 
England, With his family and such of 
his followers as he might select, and a 
million of francs for his own mainte- 
nance Charette replied, “lam ready 
to die with arms in my hands , but not 
to fty, and abandon my companions m 
misfortune All the vessels of the Re- 
public would not be sufficient to trans- 
port# my bnave soldiers into England 
Far from fearing your menaces, X will 
myself come to seek you m your own 
camp ” The Royalist officers, who per- 
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ceived thrt further resistance had be hours, with heroic constancy, the abuse 
come hopeless, urged him to Mire to and imprecations of the populace. He 
Britain, end await a more favourable was immediately conducted to the 
opportunity of renewing the contest at military commission His examination 
the head of the princes end nobility of lasted two hours , but his answers were 
France. “ Gentlemen, ’ stud be, with a all clear, consistent, and dignified — 
severe air, w I am not here to judge of openly avowing his Royalist principles, 
the order* which taj sovereign has and resolution to maintain them to the 
given me I know them , they are the lash Upon hearing the sentence of 
same which I myself have solicited death, he calmly asked for the succours 
Preserve towards them the same fidelity of religion, which were granted him, 
which I shall do , nothing shall shake and slept peaceably the night before 
me in the discharge qft»Aduty * the sentence was carried into effect. On 

24 This indomitable ohie£ however the following morning he was brought 
could not long withstand the immense out for execution. The rolling of drums, 
bodies which were now directed against the assembly of all the troops and na- 
hun. His band was gradually reduced tional guard, a countless multitude of 
from seven hundred to fifty, and at last, spectators, announced the great event 
ten follower With this handful of ^hioh was approaching At length the 
heroes he long kept at bay the Repub- hero appealed, descended with a firm 
liosn forces , but at length, pursued on step the stairs of the prison, and walked 
every side, and tracked out like a wild to the Place des Agnculteurs, where 
beast by bloodhounds, he was seized, the execution was to take place A 
after a furious combat, and brought, breathless silence prevailed Ch&rette 
bleedmgsnd mutilated, but unsubdued, advanced to the appointed place, bared 
to the Republican headquarters. Gen his breast, took hia vet bloody arm oilt 
eml Travot, with the consideration due of the scarf, and, without permitting his 
to illustrious misfortune, treated him eyes to be bandaged, himself gave the 
with respect and kindness, but could command uttering, with his last breath, 
not avert his fate. He was conducted the worded Vive le Roi 
to Augers, where he was far ftxua ex 25 Thus perished Charette, the last 
penencmg from others the generous and most mdoraitabtaof the Vendean 
treatment of this brave Republican gen chiefs. His character cannot be better 
eraJL Maltreated by the brutal soldiery, given than m the words of Napoleon 
dragged along, yet dripping with blood “ Charette, ' said he, M waaa great cha 
from his wound* before tbs populace tarter , the true hero of that interest 
of the town, weakened by Ipse of blood, mg period of our Revolution, which, if 
he had need of aR his strength Of mind it presents great misfortunes, has at 
tab sustain his courage, but* even in least not injured our glory He left on 
this extremity, his firmness never de* me the impression of real grandeur of 
sorted him. On the 27th March he was mind, the traces of no common energy 
removed fpom the prison of Angers to and audacity, the spaiks of genius are 
that of Nantaa He entered the letter apparent m his actions ' Though Hie 
town, preceded by a numerous escort, early massaaseswhichrtained the Royal 
closely guarded by gendarmes cadges** irt cause at Machecoul were perpetrat- 
emfch gktaering in gold and plumes ; ed without h«s order* yrt he hsd not 
himself on fiook w im his clothes tom theromaaticgenerosiM oi humsueturn 
and bloody, p ata and attenuated $ yet of mind, which fimned the glontnua cha« 
m otyert of more interest then ahjfro mrtenstaes of Urncure, Laroohojaque 
splendid ttn whg' by whom he wasrsur loin, and Ronchamp. Hi* mind, oast 
rounded Rush wen hie a*haurtw» m a rougher meuld, wee marked by 
from hurt ti( bleed that th*u»dea$tod deeper colours, and, m the later stage* 
ehief fiMed on leaving the Quarter of the contort, hr executed, without 
of Qommenta; but no sooner was his wrung* aU the seventies which the 
sjwmrth revived by a glass of water* temble was w whibh he was engaged 
than he marched on, enduring for two called forth on both sides If his jeal 
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ousy of others was sometimes injurious weapons, but not till then. The cen- 
to the Royal cause, his unconquerable sequence was, that the poor people, 
firmness prolonged it after every other threatened with famine, if these then 
chance of success was gone , his single onlyresourees were withheld, were oom 
arm supported the struggle when the pelled universally to surrender their 
bravest of his followers were sinking in arms. The army, advancing slowly, 
despair, and he has left behind him completed m this way the disarming of 
the glorious reputation of being alike the inhabitants as they proceeded, and 
invincible m resolution, inexhaustible left nothing m their rear from which 
m resources, and unsubdued in disaster danger was to be apprehended. At 
Las Cases has recounted an anecdote of length they reached the ocean , and 
him when in command of a small ves- though the most resalute of the incur 
sel early m life Though regarded as a gent bands foigfrtwWh the courage of 
person of mere ordinary capacity, he despair when they found themselves 
on one occasion gave proof of the na* driven back to the sea coast, yet the 
tive energy of hia mind. While still a greatworkwaeby degrees accomplished, 
youth, he sailed from Brest m his cut- the country universally disarmed, and 
ter, which, having lost its mast, was , the soldiers put mto cantonments m the 
exposed to the most imminent danger ,« conquered district. The people, weary 
the sailors, on their knees, were pray- of a contest from which no hope could 
mg to the Virgin, and totally incapable now he entertained, at length every , ~ 
of making any exertion, till Charette, where surrendered their arms, and re 
by killing one, succeeded m bringing sumed their pacific occupations , the 
the others to a sense of their duty, and Republicans, cantoned in the villages^ 
thereby saved the vessel “ There lived on terms of friendship with their 
said Napoleon, “the true character ah former enemies, mutual exasperation 
ways appears in great circumstances , subsided, the clergy communicated 
that was a spark which spoke the fti openly with a leader who had for the 
ture hero of La Vendee. We must not first tame treated them with sincerity 
always judge of a character from pro- and kindness , and before the end of 
sent appearances there are slumberers the summer, Hoche, instead of requir 
whose rousing is terrible Kleber was mg new troops, was able to send great 
one of them , kb Wakening was that of reinforcements to the Directory, for the 
■ the lion " support of Hie armies on the Rhine and 

26 The death of Uharette t enmmsted ift Italy 
the war in the west of France, and gave 27 Meanwhile the cabinet of Vienna, 

more joy to the Republicans than the encouraged by the brilliant achieve 
most brilliant victory over the Aua-^ monte of CUurfaat at the conclusion of 
tnans The vast army of Hoche, spread the last campaign, and aware, from th* 
over the whole country from the Loire incorporation of Handers with the 
to the Bniaah Chadbel, gradually pressed French Republic, that no accommoda 
upon themsurgent provinces, and drove Hon was to be hoped fo& was making 
the peasantry back towards the shor® the utmost efforts to prosecute the war 
of the ocean. The policy pursued by with vigour A new levy of twenty five 
the Republican general on this occasion thousand men took place m the He 
was a model of wisdom, worthy the im redltary States, theremmente were lim- 
itation of every government, or com 1 ' versahy raised to thefrrall complement, 
mander charged with a similar arduous and every effort was made to turn to 
duty He took the utmost pates to adtiyatege themihteiyspintimdimmei^ 
conciliate the parish priests, who had oaa population of the nswly acquired 
so powerful an influence over the minds provmreof<teUidiu Clterfan* the wav 
of the people, aadashfr columns ad qpa***r of ihe IhmeefMayenoe, made*, 
vanned, seized the cattle and grate of triumphal ettfrf mte Vienna with tin# 
th» peasantry, leaving eh their dwell precedent** eptemioite Bufe hteAttttm 
tegs a notice that they would fcrr»» awakened the tread jealosy «f create jr 
stored to them when they gave up their tteeeswty kadnokyet rendered him te- 
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dispensable to the public safety , and 29 The plan of the Aulic Council 
the Aulic Council repaid his achieve was m the north to force the passage 
xnents by the appointment of the Arch of the Moselle, carry the war into Flah 
duke Charles to the command of the ders, and rescue that flourishing pro 
armies on the Rhine — a step which, vince from the grasp of the Itepubli 
however ill deserved by his gallant pre- caus* For this purpose they had brought 
deceesor, was soon justified by the great the greater mass of their forces to tht 
military abilities of the young prince Lowei Rhine On the Upper, they pro 
28 The forces of the contending par* posed to lay siege to Landau, and, hav 
ties on the Rhine were nearly equal , mg driven the Republicans ovei the 
but the Imperialists had a gieat stipe- mountains on the west of the valley of 
nonty in the number and quality of the Rhine, blockade Strassburg Rut 
then* cavalry Op ¥ppcr Rhine, for some reason, which has never been 
Moreau commanded seventy thousand divulged, they remained m a state of 
infantry and six thousand cavalry , inactivity until the end of May , while 
while Wurmser, who was opposed to Beaulieu, with fifty thousand men, w*i« 
bun, Fad sixty two thousand foot and striving in vam to resist the torrent 
twenty-two thousand horse , but before of Napoleon’s conquests in Lombardy 
this campaign was fai advanced, thirty 'J’he consequences of this delay proved 
thousand men were detached from this fatal to the whole campaign Hardly 
army to reinforce the broken troops was the armistice denounced in the end 
of Beaulieu in Italy On the Lower of May, when an order arrived to Wurm 
Rhine, the Archduke was at the head ser to detach twenty five thousand of 
of seventy one thousand infantry and his best troops by the Tyiolese Alps 
twenty one thousand cavalry , while the into Italy — a deduction which, by ne 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, under cessanly reducing the Imperialists on 
Jourdan, numbered sixty eight thou the Upper Rhine to the defensive, ren 
sand of the former arm, and eleven dered it hardly possible for the Arch 
thousand of the latter The dispropor- duke to push forward the other army 
tion between the numerical strength on towards the Moselle There still le 
the opposite sides, therefore, was not mauled, however, one hundred and fifty 
considerable , but the superiority of the thousand Imperialists on the frontiers 
Germans m the numbei and quality of of Germany, including aboveforty thou 
their horse gave them a great advantage sand superb Cavalry —a force which, if 
in an open country, both m profiting earlier brought into action, and placed 
by success and arresting disaster This under one leader, might have changed 
advantage, however, was more than com the fate of the war The French m 
pensated to the French by their pos- ferionty in horse was compensated by 
session of the fortresses on the Rhine, a superiority of twenty thousand foot 
the true base of offensive operations soldiers The Austrians had the im 
in Germany They held the fortresses mense advantage of possessing two foi 
of Luxemburg, Thionville, Metz, and tided places, Mayence and Mannheim, 
Saareloufs which rendered the centre on the Rhine, which gave them the 
of their position almost unassailable, means of debouching- with equal facility 
their nght was covered by Humngen, on either side of that stream , while the 
New Brisach, and the fortresses of A1 Republicans only held a tete-de pont at 
sace, and thsirleftbyMaeatricbt, Juliers, Dusseldorf, so far removed to the north 
and the iron barrier of the Netherlands , as to be Of little semoein commencing 
while the Austrians had ne fortMed operations. The events of this strug 
point whatever to support either of gle demonstrate, in the most striking 
their wings. , This Want, m a war of m manner, the great importance of early 
vaston, is of incalculable importance , success in war, and by whet a neces 
and the event soon proved that the fort* satyr chain of consequences an moon 
, reuse of the Rhine are not ices vein Siderable advantage a* first often deter- 
am* as a base for offensive, then as a mines the fate of a campaign A single 
support defensive operations, victory gained by the Austrians on the 
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Saare or the Moselle would have eom formity with this design, Kleber,* on 
pelled the h reach armies to break up, the 30th May, crossed the Rhine at Dus 
m order to garrison the frontiei towns , seldorf, and, with twenty five thousand 
and the Directory, to defend its own men began to press the Austrians on 
territories, would have been obliged to the Sieg, where the Archduke had only 
arrest the career of Napoleon m the twenty thousand-— the great bulk of hia 
Italian plains , while, by taking the lm army, sixty thousand strong, being on 
tiative, and carrying the war into Ger the left bank, m front of Mayence 
many, thej were enabled to leave their 31 The Republicans succeeded m 
fortresses defenceless, and swell, by the defeating the advanced posts of the Im 
garrisons of these, the invading force, periahsta, crossed the Sieg, turned the 
which soon proved so perilous to the position of Ukerath, and drove them 
Austnan monarchy back to Altenkftoheft. There the Aus 

30 The plan of the Republicans was trians stood firm, and a severe action 
to move forward thearmy of theSambie took place General Net, with a body 
and MeuBe by Dusseldorf, to the right of light troops, turned their l$ft, and 
bank of the Rhine, m order to threaten threatened their communications, while 
the communication of the Archduko Kleber, having advanced through the 
with Germany, induce him to recross it> hills of Weyersbusch, assailed then 
md facilitate the passage of the upper front , and Soult+ menaced their re- 
part of the stream by Moreau* In con serve at KrOpach The result of these* 

* Jean Baptiste Kleber was bom at Stress sideration and elevated him to the rank of 
burg in 1754 His father was a domestic m adjutant major m which capacity he acted 
ihc service of Cardinal Rohan who became for some time under General Custine When 
so notorious in connection with the affair of that officer was brought to trial, he had the 
the diamond necklace and he was at first courage to do what in those days required 
destined foi the profession of an architect, stronger nerves than to faooa battery of can 
for which he evinced a considerable turn non— to give evidence in bis favour The 
One daj at Pans, when pursuing his studies, known vehemence of his Republican prin 
he saw two foreigners insulted by some dples preserved him from the destruction 
young men in i coffee house lie took their winch otherwise would have awaited him for 
part and extricated them from the attack that courageous act and he was soon after 
m return, they offered to take him with them sent as general of brigade to la Vendee where 
to Munich to which dty they belonged and his talents and intrepidity were experienced 
place huh in the Military Academy there with fatal effect by the Royalist forces. His 
The offer was too tempting to be resisted able conduct mainly contributed to the vie 
the study of architecture was exchanged foi tones of Chollet, Mans, and Savenay which 
the careei of arms and such was the pro proved so fatal to the Veudean cause After 
gross made by the young student in his mill having made a triumphant entry in to In antes, 
tury studies that General Knumtz son of the and in effect finished the war he was removed 
celebrated minister of the same name, invited from his command in consequence of tho un 
him to Vienna and soon after gave hup a disguised manner in which he expressed his 
commission as sub lieutenant in his regi abhorrence of the sanguinary cruelties vflfh 
ment He remained in the Austrian service which the Committee of Public Salvation de 
from 1775 to 1785 and made his first essay In eclated the country afftei the contest was over 
arms against the Turks but, disgusted at His unrestrained freedom of sj>eech longpre 
length with a service ip which promotion was vented Kleber a promotion, os it does in every 
awarded only to birth he resigned his com age that of really great men Every govern 
mission, returned to France, resumed his meat, monarchical, aristocratic or republi 
profession of an architect and obtained the can, seeks for pliant talent not lofty Intel 
situation of inspector of public edifices at Bd* leefc. The disasters of the Republic, however. 
Tort, which he held for six years at length rendered his employment mdis 

The Revolution however called him to penaabie and he received a command as gen 
very different destinies. In orevoft at Refort, oral of division, hi which capacity he bole 
in 1791 he espoused the cause of the popur a part in the battle of FJeurus, and in all the 
loco whom he headed and defeated the regb subsequent operations of the army of the 
ment of Royal Ixmfe, which Strove % situ gamble and Meuse in l795j, down td the cross 
press the tumult This incident determined ing of the Rhine by Jour dan m spring 1796 
hisfuturecareer retreat was impossible he —Mm Vniv^xx^ pO 462 (Kleser) 
had now ho chance of safety but in advancing f vean de ]theu Boult, afterwards Marshal 

with the Revolution In 1792 he entered as of France md Puke of Dalmatia, was bom 
a private into a regiment of volunteers of at 8t Amans, in the department of Tam, on. 
the Upper Rhine in which his lofty stature the 29 th March 3799, just a month before bis 
mfittia fair fearless demeanour, and previous great rival Wellington, and in the Mono year 
acquaintance with war soon gained him con with Lannes, Hey aud so many others of the 
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movements was, that the Austnanswere cans was an th& highest degree cntical, 
driven behind the L*hn at Limburg, as they were compelled to fight with 
with the lom of fifteen hundred prison the Rhine on their right flank, and be 
era and twelve pieces of cannon. tween them and France, which would 

82, Thw victory pi educed the deemed have exposed them to utter rum m case 
eflfect, by drawing the Archduke, with of a serious reverse The Archduke 
the greater part of hie forces, across judiciously brought the mass of his 
the Rhm% to succour the menaced forces against the French left, and, 
points On the 10th he passed that having overwhelmed it, Jourdan was 
river with thirty two battalions and compelled to draw back all his troops 
eighty squadrons, arrived In the neigh ijo avoid being driven into the nvei, 
bourhood of Limburg four days after, and completely destroyed amidst its 
and moved, with forty fivl thousand in precipitous banks He accordingly re 
fantry and eighteen thousand cavalry, tired to Neuwied, and i ©crossed the 
against the Republicans on the German Rhine, while Kleher received orders 
side Jourdan, upon this, leaving Mar to retire to Dusseldorf, and regain the 
mm vtath twenty thousand men near left bank Kray pursued him with the 
Mayenoe, crossed the Rhineat Neuwied ^ight wing of the Austrians, and a 
with the bulk of his force % to support Woody and funous action ensued at 
Kleher His intention was to cover Ukerath, which at length terminated 
4j^e investment of Ehrenhreitstein, and to the disadvantage of the French, m 
for this purpose to pass the Lahn and consequence oi the impetuous charges 
attack Wartenslebon, who commanded of the Imperial cavalry Kleber con 
the advanced guard of the Imperialists , turned his retreat, and regained the in 
but the Archduke, resolved to take the trenched camp around the tfte-dt pout 
initiative, anticipated him by a day, at Dusseldorf. 

and commenced an attack with all his 83 Meanwhile the army on the Upper 
forces. The position of the Republi Rhine, under the command of Moreau, 

heroes of the Revolution Descended of hum- the Ourtbe and the Roe* at the conclusion 
ble parents he entered the army in 1785 as a of the campaign of 1794. and was engaged in 
private in the 23d Royal Infantry but his the blockade of Luxemburg till tho surron 
intelligence and quickness having early made dear of that place. Luring the chequered 
him conspicuous, he was appointed* in 7791 campaign of 1795, he commanded a light di 
drill sergeant to a battalion of volunteers who vision of three battalions and five squadrons 
had been raised on the Upper Rhine, and which rendered essential service both in tin. 
afterwards received from Marshal Luclmer advanced guard during forward and tho 
his commission as sub-lieutenant in the same rear-guard in retrograde movements. In tho 
regiment. His talents ore long led tohia being course of one of these, he was suddenly en 
employed in important duties. He was chosen veloped near Berborn by four thousand Aus 
captain by the soldiers by acclamation, and titan Cavalry, Summoned to surrender to 
arm intrusted by Ctwtine with the command this vast superiority of horse he set tho 
of two battalions. He was distinguished at enemy at deflanoe formed bis infantry in 
the battie of HjusezsiUutem, at the storming two dose columns, with the cavalry in tho 
of tho lines of Weissenbnrg and the siege of interval between them and in that order 
Fort Louis but it was at the battle of Fleurus marched five hours, Constantly fighting in 
that he first gave proof of his undaunted the course of which he repulsed no lass than 
•character The brave Marceau there found seven charges without being ever broken or 
himself deserted by his troops who were losing a gun or a standard until he rejoined 
flying in the utmost disorder towards the ha safety the ranks of his countrymen After 
Sambre leaving the right of the army en ten days' repose he was again in motion com 
tirely uncovered, In despair, he was about mended in the combat of Ratbe Rig fought 
to rush into tho thickest of the fight, and on tile summit of a lofty ridge then knee 
seek death from the enemy's bayonets. At deep in snow, where he inflicted a loss on the 
thatmsmnilfodlt breathless, came up. frYou enemy of two thousand men and took port 
would dl&lfsffbtaj',*’ and the future an in the battle of Friedberg, to the success ot 
tagonist ^Wellington, and leave your sci- fohich hia skill and valour powerfully coutri 
diem dishonoured fly and seek them k bring bated. His flame will be found connected 
them baric to the change it 'Will hi foots with almost all the great triumphs of Napo 
glorious to Conquer with them * Marceau, leon; and hie glorious defence of the south of 
foSe words, followed hist men, FtammsgriSt Wellington in 1818 and 1814 
mpsededin rallying there and led them back have secured for him a place m the very first 
to share in the ultimate glories of the day Tank of military glory — Mxograpkie de* Qon 

After tiu* he took part in ihe a ctio ns on fcmporniai, at tic. 255, 257). flora?) 
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had commenced offensive operations ministering the affairs of some emi 
This great general, bom in 1763, at grants, who, but for hie probity, would 
Morlaix, m Brittany, was the son of a have lost their all This tragic event 
respectable advocate m that town, and confirmed his son in the repugnance 
had been originally bred to the bar which he already felt for the atrocities 
While yet engaged in that profession of the Jacobins, and determined him to 
he was appointed Prtvot de droit at devote himself exclusively to the career 
Rennes, m which situation his solid of arms He commanded thenght wing 
talents, great acquirements, and cour of Pichegm's army in the winter Cam 
teous manners, gave him an entire as paign of 1794, which procured for the 
oendant over the students of law in Republicans the possession of Holland 
that provincial capital, who styled him When that general^was transferred from 
in 1787, on occasion of its contestyWith the scene oiSbu ljat|vian triumphs to the 
the crown, “General of the Parliament/ , command of the army of the Rhine and 
Tempering at the same time prudence Moselle, Moreau received the command 
with firmness, he succeeded m calming in chief of the army of Holland , and, 
the effervescence of the young men, by the Wisdom ana justice oP his ad 
and subduing a revolt which otherwise ministration, attracted universal esteem 
might have been attended with senqps -—the more so, as it exhibited such a 
consequences. When the Revolution contrast to the universal rapaoity and 
broke out, he organised a company of shameless extortions of the comm is 
artillery volunteers, of which he was si oners of the Convention After ^Ue 
elected captain. Weary of pacific ser dismissal of Fichegiu from the com 
vice, and finding the legal profession maud of the army in Alsace, in the 
wholly destroyed by the public convul winter of 1796, he was appointed his 
sions, he solicited a situation in 1792, successor , and two traits of his conduct 
m the gendarmerie or mpumted police m that campaign, overlooked in the 
Happily his application was unsuccess whirl of its important events, deserve 
ful , and, having soon after enlisted m to be recorded, as marking at once the 
a regiment of the hue, he mode his dd pro bity and generosity of his character 
but m war under Dumourier, in the When compelled to retreat by the ad 
campaign of Slanders m 1793 Hia in mirable skill of the Archduke Charles 
telligence and sagacity speedily occa- from the heart of Bavana to the Upper 
eioned his promotion he was raised Rhine, he preferred forcing his way 
by the suffrages of the soldiers to the sword m hand through the defiles of 
rank of colonel , before the end of the the Black Forest, occupied by the ene 
campaign he was a brigadier general my, to violating the neutrality of the 
and m the following year, on the re Swiss territory near the lake of Con 
commendation of Bichegru, he was ap stance, which would have given Aim 
pointed general of division, and intrust* the means of a bloodless retreat. And 
ed with an important command in the when his rival, Napoleon, was hard 
mantime districts of Flanders. There, pressed by the Austrians under Alvmsu 
after various lesser successes, he sue in Italy, he detached a corps across the 
needed in planting the Republican Tyrolese Alps to reinforce him, suffi 
standai da on the important fort of ciettt again to chain victory to the 
Rduse on tike Scheldt. standards of thp Army of Italy " 0 

84 At the inoment that Moreau was Moreau »'* said Carnot, on hearing of 
rendering these important services to this — “ 0 my dear F&bius, how great 
France, the Jacobins of Brest sent his ypu were in that circumstance t how 
fathei to the scaffold That respect superior to the wretched nvaMeS Of 
able old man, who, by his beneficence generals, which so often cause the best- 
to the unfortunate m Morlai*, Where enterprises to miscarry i* 
he resided, had gained the surname of 85 Moreau Was the most consum 
tiie " Father of the Poor” had excited mate general who appeared Ih the 
the jealousy *of the Revolutionists m French armies in that age of glory 
his province, by his humanity in ad Without the eagle glance or veho* 
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ment genius of Napoleon, lie was in sagacity, an imperturbable coolness m 
comparably more judicious and cir presence of danger, and a rapid coup 
oumspect he neyei could have made d ceil in the field of battle, he was emi 
the campaign of Italy in 1796, oi m nently qualified for military Bucoess , 
Champagne in 1814 , but neither would but his modesty, indecision of mind, 
he have incurred the disasters of the and retiring habits, rendered him unfit 
Moscow retreat, nor lost his crown by to cope m political life with the energy 
the obstinacy of his grasp of Spam and ambition of Napoleon He was. 
More closely than any general m the accordingly, illustrious as a general, 
Revolutionary wars he resembled Mail but unfortunate as a statesman a sin 
borough He had all his prudence, cere republican, he disdained to accept 
circumspection, and skill m war , but elevation at the expense of the public 
he wanted the kngjvlpdgetof men and freedom , and, after vanquishing the 
incomparable address which rendered Imperialists at Hohenhndon, he sank 
the English hero equally gieat m the before the audacity and fortune of hi» 
cabinet as in the field Like Fabius, younger and less scrupulous nVal 
Lpamiflondas, and Turenne, he trusted 36 On arriving at the command, 
nothing to chanoe, laid his plans with cdter the dismissal of Pichegru, he ap- 
consummate ability, and, calculating plied himself assiduously, with the aid 
y, ith equal precision the probabilities of Reynier, to reorganise and restore 
of success or disastei, often succeeded the army, whose spirit the disasters of 
1fi“kchieving the former without incur the preceding campaign had consider- 
ring the latter But he was great as a ably weakened. The French centre, 
general alone — as a man he was only thirty thousand strong, cantoned at 
good. He had no turn for political the foot of the Vosges Mountains, was 
affairs, and was wholly unfit to bo placed under the orders of DEsaiv * 
the head of a party Gifted with rare the left, under St Cyb,+ had its head 

* Louis Charles Desaix was born at St Hil painting in pursuance of which he travelled 
airo in 1768, of a noblofennly At the age of to Italy and studied some years in Rome 
fifteen he entered the regiment of Bretagne Having completed hie pi eparatory education 
and was soon distinguished by his severe and he returned to Paris where he began to 
romantic character In 1791 ho was ap- practise his art in the atehor of the pamtti 
pointed aide de-cainp to General Victor de Brenel but the 10th ot August soon arrivod 
Broglie His first action in the Revolution the fine arts were forgotten in the whirl of 
ary army was in the combat of Laaterburg the Revolution and the young painter aban 
1798 In which his heroic courage wasso con dunihg bis pacific pursuits, enrolled himself 
spicuous that it procured for him rapid pro in one of the numerous corps of volunteers 
motion In 1 796 he commanded one of Mo which were thfca forming in the capital 
rcaus divisions Of all the general a I ever The$e he Was speedily rawed by the voice 
had under KAe ” said Napoleon, 4 ‘Besabc and of his comrades to the rank of captam and 
Klshor possessed the greatest taienfca—espe- sent, in November 1799 to the army of tho 
cialjy Dcaaix as Richer only loved war us it Lower Rhine, with which he continued to 
was the moans of procuring him riches and act down to the peaco of Campo-I* ormio It 
pleasures whereas Desaix loved glory for is to this circumstance that we owe the valu 
itself, and despised everything els& Pcsaix able Memoirs which he has left on that pc 
was wholly wrappedup in war and glory To nod of the war and which published in 1881 
him rlohee and pleasures were valueless, nor accompanied by a magnificent Atlas have 
did he give them a momenta thought He become one of the moat important military 
despised cem|ottaxid convenience wrapt in records of the Revolution His name will 
a cloak he threw himself under & gun, and frequently appear in the followingpages par 
Rentas contentedly os in a palace Upright ticularly in Catalonia in 1809 ana 1810 and 
a id honest ih all his proceedings he was during the campaigns of Moscow and Ger 
called byfoe Ababs the JqSt Sultan Kleber many in 2812 and 1818 His talents for war 
rod Desaix wore an irreparable loss to tfee were remarkable few of his generals pos 
French army ’ — O.Mkara, *L 257 93$, and sessed more of the confidence of Napoleon 
Mi off Untv xi 12$(Djssavx) and none has left such scientific and lumm 

t Laurent Gouvion St Cyr afterwards oua military memoirs on the campaigns in 
Marshal and Peer of France, was fcotti attdul which he was engaged His abilities were of 
on the 13th April 1761 When called upon to the solidand judicious, rather than the showy 
decide upon his profession he declined foe and dazzliiig kind , his understanding was 
army, to which his Mher had destined him, excellent, his penetration keen his judgment 
on account of the slow promotion and indo sound his survey of affairs comprehensive, 
lent life oi foe officers in peace, and took to and he was brave and tenacious of purpose , 
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quarters at Detixponts , while the right, only fifteen battalions to guaid the 
under Moreau in person, occupied t&te dc pent on the I rench side Mean 
Strassburg and Humngen The Aus while Wurmser, having departed at the 
tnans,inlike manner, werem three divi head of twenty eight thousand choice 
sions the right wing, twenty two thou troops for Italy, the command of both 
sandBtrong, was encamped mthe neigh armies devolved on the Archduke Mo 
bourhood of Kay serslau tern, and com reau deemed this juncture favourable 
mumoated with the Archduke Charles, for the execution of his design upon 
the centre, under the orders of Starray, Kehl , and accordingly, on the evening 
amounting to twenty three thousand of the 23d, the gates of Strassburg were 
infantry and nine thousand horse, was suddenly closed, all intercom se with 
at Muschbach and Mannheim , while the German shore was rigidly prohibit 
the left Wmg, comprehending twenty ed, and colufmft *>f droops marched m 
four thousand infantry and seven thou $21 directions towards the point of em 
sand cavalry extended along the course batkation 

of the Rhine from Philipsburg to Bile 38 The points selected for this haz 
Thus, notwithstanding all their misfor tirdous operation were Gambsheim and 
tunes, the Imperialists still adhered tg Kehl. Twelve thousand men weie col 
the ruinous 8} stem of extending they* lected at the first point, and sixteen 
forces — a plan of operations destined thousand at the second, both detach 
to bring about all but the rum of the ments being under the orders of Des^y ^ 
monarchy while the forces of the Imperialists were 

37 Moreau resolved to pass the so scattered, that they could not as 
lthme at Stiassburg, as that powerful semble above seventeen thousand men 
fortress was an excellent point of de m forty eight hours m any quarter that 
partin e , while the numerous wooded might be menaced At midnight the 
islands, which there mtenupted the troops defiled in different columns and 
course of the nver, afforded every fa profound silence towards the stations 
cility for the concealment of the pro of embarkation , while false attacks, at 
ject. The fortress of Kehl, on the op tended withmuchnoiseandconstantdis 
posite shore, being negligently guarded, charges of artillery, were made at other 
lay open to surprise, and, once secured, places to distract the attention of the 
promised the means of a safe passage enemy At half past one Desaix gave the 
to the whole aimy The Austrians on signal for departure, two thousand five 
the Upper Rhine were, from the very hundred men embarked m silence, and 
beginning of the campaign, reduced to rowed across the arm of the Rhine to the 
the defensive, in consequence of the island of Ehalar Rhin, which was occu 
large detachment sent under Wurmser pied by the Imperialists The French 
to the lyrol, while the invasion of fell, without firing a shot, with so un»h 
Germany by the army of Jpurdan impetuosity upon the videttcs, that the 
spread the belief that it wts m that Germans fled in diaordei to the right 
quarter that the serious attack of the bank, without thinking of cutting the 
Republicans was to bo made To mis bridges of boats which connected the 
lead the Imperialists still further as to island with the shore Thither they 
his real design, Moreau made a general were speedily followed by the Republic 
attack on their mtrenehments at Mann cans, who, although unsupported by cav 
heim, which h&i the effect of inducing airy or artillery, ventured to advance 
them to withdraw the greater part of mto the plain, and approach the ram 
their forces to the right bank, leaving paijfcs of Kehl With heroic resolution, 

but adopting the most prudent course 


better qualified to make a circumspect com 
maudor m chief than a brilliant leader of a 
cores of an army —Sea V%tde StCyr, prefixed 
wo his Memoirs, vol i 1 12 and B\ograph\e 
da Oontempora%m, viii 263 264 (Gouvibsr St 
Cyb) 


m such circumstances, the commander 
seci*back«the boats instantly to the 
Fiench side, to bnng over; reinforce 
ments, leaving his little band, alone and 
unsupported, in the midst of the ene- 
my s army Their advanced guard wan 


but he bad not the eagle glance of Napoleoft, 
nor the heroic energy of Key and he was 
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speedily assailed by the Suabian con 
tmgent, greatly superior in numbers, 
'which was encamped m that neighbour 
hood , but they were repulsed by the 
steadiness of the French infantry, sup 
ported by two pieces of artillery, which 
they had captured on first reaching the 
shore. Before six o clock re the morn 
ing, a new detachment of equal strength 
arrived, a flying bndge was established 
between the island and the left bank, 
and the Republicans found themselves 
in such strength, Qth^tfiey advanced 
to the attack of the retrenchments of 
Kehl They were earned at the point 
of the bayonet , the troops of Suabia, 
intrusted with the defence, flying with 
such precipitation that they lost thn 
teen pieces of cannon and seven hun 
dred men* On the following day a 
Jfyi dge of boats was established be 
tween Strassburg arid Kehl, and the 
whole army passed over m safety Such 
was the passage of the Rhine at Kehl, 
which at the time was celebrated as an 
exploit of the most glorious character 
Without doubt the secrecy, rapidity, 
and decision with which it was corned 
into effect, merit the highest eulogium 
But the weakness and dispersion of the 
enemy's forces rendered it an enter- 
prise of comparatively little kaaard, 
and it was greatly interior, berth in point 
of difficulty and danger, to the crossing 
of the same nver, re the following own . 
patgn, at Dieraheim, or the passages of 
the Danube at W&gram, and of the Be 
resins at Studieuka by Napoleon. 

*39 Moreau had now the fairest op- 
portunity of destroying the Austrian 
aimy on the Upper Rhine, by a senes 
of diverging attacks, similar to those 
by which Napoleon had discomfited the 
army of Beaulieu re Piedmont He had 
effected a passage, with a supenw force, 
into the centre of the enemy i hne , and, 
by rapid movements, ought have struck, 
right and left, as weighty blows as that 
great capture dealt out at Dego gnd 
Montenotfc But l&e French general, 
however consummate a eomimmder, 
had not the firenVesss^yby wbictehw 
younger rival was actuated, and ttumd 
for suooess rather to ekfiful combina- 
tions or methodical arrangements, than 
to those masterstroke# which are at 


tended with peril, but frequently master 
fortune by the magnitude of the losses 
they inflict on the enemy, and the in ten 
arty of the passions which they awakeu 
among mankind Having at length 
collected all his divisions on the right 
bank, Moreau, at the end of June, ad 
vanced to the foot of the mountains of 
the Black Forest, at the head of seventy 
one thousand men This celebrated 
chain forms a mass of rocky hills cov 
ered with fir, separating the valley of 
the Rhine from that of the Neokar, and 
pierced only by narrow ravines or glens 
The buabi&u contingent, ten thousand 
strong, was already posted at Renchen, 
once so famous re the wars of Tuienne, 
pccupymg the entrance of the defiles 
Which load through the mountains. 
They w ere attacked by the Republicans, 
and driven from their position with the 
loss of ten pieces of cannon and eight 
hundred men Meanwhile the Impe 
rmlists were collecting their scattered 
forces with the utmost haste, to xnako 
head against the formidable enemy who 
had thus burst into the centre of their 
line. The Archduke Charles had no 
sooner received the intelligence, than 
he resolved to hasten m person to arrest 
the advance of an army threatening to 
fall upon his line of communications, 
and possibly get the start of him on the 
Danube For this purpose he set off 
on the 20th, with twenty four battal 
ions, and thirty nine squadrons, from 
the banks of the Lahn, and advanced 
by forced marches towards the Black 
Forest, while the scattered divisions 
of the army formerly under Wurmser 
were converging towards the menaced 
point 

40 Moreau s plan was to descend the 
valley of the Rhine, with ids centre and 
left wing, under the command of Desaix 
and St Cyr , while his right, under Fe 
rino, attacked and canted the defiles of 
the Black Forest and pushed on to the 
banks of the Neokar The Austrians 
op the Upper Rhine and the Murg 
were about forty-eight thousand strong , 
while the Archduke was hastening with 
half that number fro their support Pre- 
vious te advancing to the northward, 
Moreau detached some brigades worn 
his centre to dear the right flank of 
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the army, and drive the enemy from 
the heights of the Black Forest, which 
operation was successfully accomplish 
•ei Meanwhile the left wmg, contmu 
mg to descend the valley of the Rhine 
through a broken country, intersected 
w ith woods and ravines, approached the 
corps of Latoui, who defended the banks 
of the Murg with twenty seven thou 
sand men. He was attacked there by 
the centie of the Republicans, with 
neaily the same force, the left Ader 
St Cyr not having yet arrived, and after 
an indecisive engagement, the Austrians , 
retired in the best order, covered by 
their numerous cavalry, leaving to their 
antagonists no other advantage but the 
possession of the field of battle, im- 
portant reinforcements speedily came 
tip on both sides , the Archduke arrived 
with twenty four thousand men to the 
support of the Imperialists, while Mo- 
reau counts* balanced the acquisition 
by bringing up St Cyr, with the whole 
left wmg, to his aid The forces on 
the two sides were now nearly equal, 
amounting on either to about fifty 
thousand men, and their situation was 
nearly the same, both being at right 
angles to the Rhine, and extending from 
that stream through a marshy and 
woody plain to the mountains of the 
Black Forest 

4 1 The Archduke, who felt the value 
of time, and waa apprehensive of being 
speedily recalled to the defence of the 
Lower Rhine, already threatened by 
Jourdan, resolved to commence the at- 
tack, and, m order to render his nnmer 
ous cavalry of service, to engage as much 
as possible in the plain. For this pur- 
pose he advanced the Saxons on his left 
to turn the French right in the moun- 
tains, and threaten their rear, strength 
enedthe plateau of Rothensol, where Ins 
left centre rested, advanced his centre 
to MaMh, and arranged his formidable 
cavalry, supported by ten battalions, so 
as to press the left of the Republicans 
in the plain of the Rhine His attack 
was fixed for the 10th July , but Mo 
reau, who deemed it hazardous to re- 
mam on the defensive, anticipated him 
by ageneral assaultcn theprecedmg day 
wtafiy judging that it was of import- 
ance to avoid the plain, where the numer- 


ous cavalry of the Imperialists promised 
to he of such advantage, he entirely 
drew back his own left, and directed the 
weight of has force by his right against 
the Austrian position m the mountains 
St Cyr, who commanded the Republi 
cans in that quarter, was charged with 
the assault of the plateau of Rothensol, 
an elevated plain in the midst of the 
rocky ridges of the Black Forest, the 
approaches to which were obstructed 
by shrubs, scaurs/ and underwood, and 
which w&£ cfecviftod by six Austrian 
battalions. These brave troops repulsed 
successive attacks of the French col 
umns, but having, on the defiant of the 
last, pursued the assailants int<5 the rug 
ged and woody ground on the declivity 
of the heights, their ranks became 
broken, ana St Cyty returning to the 
charge, routed the Imperialists, capped 
the position, atfd drove back their left 
towards Pforzheim Meanwhile Be 
mux, with the French centre, com 
xnenoed a furious attack on the village 
of Malsck, which, after being taken and 
retaken seveial tunes, finally remained 
in the hands of the Austrians Their 
numerous cavalry now deployed in the 
plam , but the trench kept cautiously 
under cover of the woods and thickets 
with which the country abounded , and 
the Austrians, notwithstanding their 
great superiority m horse, were unable 
to obtain any further success than re 
pulsing this attacks on their centre and 
right, towards the banks of the Rhine 
42. The relative situation of the con 
tending parties was now very singular 
Moreau had dislodged the Imperialists 
Horn the mountains, and, by throwing 
forward his right, he had it in his power 
to cut them on from the line of commu 
nication with the Hereditary States, and 
menace then retreat to the valley of the 
Danube On the other hand, by so do 
mg, he was himself exposed to Hie dan 
ger of being separated ten his base m 
#ie Valley of tins Rhine, seeing Desaix 
crushed by the victorious centre and 
unmet ous cavalry of the Austrians, and 
Sfc«Cyr isolated and endangered in the 
mountains. A general of Napoleon's 
resolution and ability would possibly 
have derived ten Hus combination of 
mrcumstances the means of achieving 
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the moat splendid successes , but the Diisseldoifand Neuwied, advancing as 
Aichduke Was prevented from follow he had always before done, towards the 
mg so energetic a course by the cntieal Lahn, with a view to debouch into 
circumstances of the Austnan domm the valley of the Maine. The Imperial 
ions, which lay exposed and unpro ists, under Wartensleben, there consist 
tected to the attacks of the enemy, and ed only of twenty five thousand infaii 
the perilous situation m which he mu,ht try and eleven thousand cavaliy — a 
be placed in case Of disaster, with a hos force totally inadequate to make head 
tile army on one side, and a great river, against the Republicans, who amount 
lined with the enemy's fortresses, on ed now, after the necessary deductions 
the other For these reasons he re to blockadeMavence, Cassel, and Lhren 
solved to forego the splendid, to pursue brdfktem, to fifty thousand men At 
the prudent coursefv-tp tetfre from the the period of the passage of the nvei, 
fiontier to the interior of Germany,! the Austnan army was scattered over 
and to regain, by the valleys of the a long line, and might have been easily 
Maine and the Neckar, the plain of the beaten in detail by on enterprising 
Danube* which nver, supported by the enemy , but Jourd&n allowed them to 
fortresses of Ulm and Ratisbon, w as the concentrate then ti oops behind the 
true frontiei of Austria, and brought Lahn without deriving any advantage 
him as much nearer his own, as it with from his superiority of force and their 
drew the enemy from their resources exposed situation Affcei some incon 
with, this view he retired, by a forced siderable skirmishing, the Republicans 
march in the evening, to Pforzheim, crossed that nver , and the Austrians 
without being disquieted m his move having stood firm m the position of 
inent, and, affcei throwing garrisons Fnedberg,apartialaefcionensued,which 
into Philipaburg and Mannheim, pre terminated to the disadvantage of the 
pared to abandon the valley of the lattei, who, after a vigorous resistance, 
Rhine, and retreat by the Neokar into finding their light flank turned by 
the Bavarian plains Agreeably to this Lefebvre, retreated with the loss of two 
plan, the Imperialists bioke up on the pieces of cannon and twelve hundred 
14th from Pforzheim, and retired alow men After this success, Jourdan ad- 
ly and m the best ordei towards Stutfc vanced to the banks of the Maine, and, 
put and the right bank of the Neckar by a bombardment of two days, com 
By so doing they drew nearer to the polled his adversaries to evacuate the 
army of the Lower Rhine undei Wart- great city of Frankfort, and retire alto 
c ns'eben, and gamed the great object gether to the left bank of that nver 
of obtaining a central and interim line The Austnans now drew all their dis 
of communication, from which the posable troops out of the fortress of 
Arafeduke soon derived the most bnl Mayence, and raised then force under 
hant advantages Meanwhile Moreau Wartensleben to thirty thousand in 
advanced his right centre, under St Cyr* fantry and fifteen thousand cavalry 
through the mountains to Pforzheim, while Jour dan's army, on the light 
while the right wing, under Ferine, bank of the Maine, was swelled, by the 
spread itself through the Black Forest addition of some of the blockading 
to the frontiers of Switzeilaud. The corps, to forty six thousand of the foi 
result was, that by the middle of July mer, and eight thousand of the latter 
the Republican army covered a space 44 The Directory, in prescribing the 
of fifty leagues broad, from Stuttgart conduct of the campaign to the gen 
to the Lake of Constance. c crate, were constantly influenced by the 

43 Meanwhile imporfc&nt operations desire to turn at once both flanks of the 
had taken place On the ,Low«r Rhine, enemy— an injudicious design, which, 
No sooner was Jourdan informed ofrfcfce by giving an eccentric direction to their 
passage of the Rhine At Kehl, and the forces, and preventing them from com 
departure of the Archduke to reinforce mumcatmg with or assisting each other, 
the army of the Upper Rhine, than he led to all the disasters which signshsed 
hastened to recross the same rivet at the conclusion of the campaign On 
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the other hand, the Aichduke, by" giv menoed his retreat during which his 
mg a concentric direction to his forces force was still further weakened by the 
m their 1 etreat, and ultimately arriving withdrawing of the Saxon and Suabian 
at a point where he could fall, with an contingents, amounting to ten thou 
overwhelming force, on either adver sand men, the government of whose 
eaty, ably prepared all the triumphs states, alarmed bj the advance of the 
which effaced its early reverses In Republicans, now hastened to make 
conformity with these different plans — their separate submissions to the con 
while Moieau was extending his right querois By the 25th July, the Aich 
wing to the foot of the Alps, pressing duke s army was concentrated on the 
through the defiles of the Albis and the right bank of the Neckar, betwixt Cann 
Black Forest into the valley off the stadt and Es&hngep It was there at 
Danube, and Jouidan was slowly ad tacked, on ebb# following morning by 
vancing up the banks of the Maine to t Moreau, with his wholu centre and left 
waids Bohemia — the Archduke regain 'wing, and, after an obstinate engage 
ed the right hank of the Keckai, and rnent, both parties remained on the 
Waitensleben the left bank of the held of battle Kext day thfe Impe 
Maine— movements which, by bring rialists retned in two columns, under 
mg them into close proximity with the Archduke and Hotze, through the 
each other, rendered unavailing all tlie Alb mountains, which separate the 
superiority of their enemies In tiuth, valley of the Neckar from that of the 
nothing but this able direction of the Danube The one followed the vail% oF* 
retreating, and injudicious dispersion the Reims and the route of Schorndorf, 
of the advancing force, could have en the other the valley of the Ills Their 
abled the Imperialists at all to make united force did not now exceed twenty 
head against their enemies , for, mde- five thousand infantry and ten thou 
pendent of the deduction of twenty sand cavalry Moreau followed them 
eight thousand men despatched under nearly in a parallel lme, and on the 
Wurmser into Italy, the Austrians were 23d debouched into the plains near the 
weakened by thirty thousand men sources of the Danube, and the upper 
whom the Archduke was obliged to extremity of the valley of the Reims 
leave m the different garrisons on the 46 The Archduke took a posit on at 
Rhine, so that the foice under his lm the top of the long ndge of Bomm 
mediate command consisted only of lurch, with the design ot falling upon 
forty thousand infantry and eighteen the heads of the enemy's columns, as 
thousand cavalry, while Moreau was at they issued from the valleys mto the 
the head of sixty five thousand of the plain, and in order to gain time for the 
former foice, and six thousand of the evacuation of the magazines of Ulm 
latter The formidable natuie of his pogy^ion 

45 But the admirable plan of oper- there, and the dispersion of his own 
ition8 which, the Archduke sketched forces, w hich were toiling through the 
out at Pforzheim, “ to retreat slowly, defiles m the rear, compelled Moreau 
and disputing every inch of ground, to halt for six days to concentrate his 
without hazarding a general engage forces Six days afterwards the Impe 
ment, until the two retiring armies nal general resumed his retreat, which 
were so near that they could unite, and was continued with uncommon firm 
he might fall vfith a superior force upon ness, and m the best order, till he 
one or other of his adversaries,” ulti reached the Danube, where he prepared 
mately rendered abortive all this great to recommence the offensive. He there 
superiority, and threw back the French found himself in communication with, 
forces with disgrace and disaster to the his left wing, under Froehch, which 
Rhine Having aasembledallhis parks h§4 retired through the Black Forest, 
of artillery, during his short stay at and amounted t A>urteen thousand in* 
Pforzheim, and thrown provision* into fantry and four thousand cavalry ^ while 
the fortresses, which were to be left to the corresponding wing of the Repub 
their own resources, the Archduke com* lioans, under Frnno, approached Mo* 
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reau, and raised his force to fiffcy*eaght menced hm march, with fbrty*seven 
thousand infantry and seven thousand thousand men* up the Talley of the 
horse* The Archduke advanced m or- Mama, on the great road to Wiirfczburg, 
der of battle to Nereshmra, but his while W artensleben retired, with a force 
left wing, under Froakch, did not arrive somewhat inferior, through the forest 
m time to take any part in the action of Bpeeuart, to the neighbourhood of 
which there ensued. His design in so that town, Whrtzburg soon after sur* 
doing was to gam tune for the evacua* rendered to the invaders, and the lafc- 
tion of his nwgaaraes at Uhn, and be ter general retired successively to Zell, 
enabled to continue bis retreat with Bamberg, and Forchheim, where a sharp 
more leisure towards Wartenalebea, action ensued between the cavalry of 
who was now falling back towarda tbe the taro armies, m which the Frenoh 
Naab but, as he grae jbafctfe with his honourably assisted a superior force 
rear to the Danube, he ran the risk of # From thence the Austrians continued 
total destruction m case of defeat. By *tfaeir retreat to wards the Naab, and after 
a rapid movement he succeeded m bloody actions at Neukicchen, Bids 
forcing back and turning the right of bach, and Wolvermg, m which no deci- 
Horeau, and, pressing forward with his sivesuccess waaobtamed by either party, 
left wing, got into his rear, and caused croped that nver, and finally ameted 
such an alarm, that all the parks of their retrograde movement on the 18th 
ammunition retreated m haste from August. The converging direction of 
Hie Feld of battle* But the centre, un the retiring oolumne of the two Aus- 
der St Cyr, stood firm , and the Aus- tnan armies might have apprised so 
tnan force being disunited into several experienced an officer as Jourdan of the 
columns, over a space of ten leagues, object of the Archduke* and the danger 
the Archduke was unable to take ad- which he ran by continuing any farther 
vantage of his success, so as to gam a hm advance. But ha did not conceive 
decisive victory Meanwhile Moreau, himself at liberty to deviate from the 
nowise intimidated by the defeat of hts orders of the Directory, and, instead of 
right wing, or the warm m his rear, interposing between their approaching 
strengthened his centre bv his reserve, armies* continued hi® eccentric move- 
and vigorously repulsed ail the attacks meat to turn theiF Outennost flauk. 
of the enemy , and at two o’clock in the 48 The time had now arrived when 

afternoon the firing ceased at all points* the Archduke deemed it safe to put m 
without any decisive success having practice his long-meditated movement 
been gained by either party, both of for the relief of Warteneleben In the 
whom had to lament a loss of three middle of August be set out from the 
thousand men On the day following, environs of Neuburg on the Danube, 
the dpipenaUsta crossed the Danube with twenty eight thousand men, and 
without bemgdis<paeted by the enemy, moved northwards towards the Naab, 
and broke down all the bridges over leaving General La tour with thirty-five 
that nver a* far es Ponau worth. Mean* thousand to make head during hie ah- 
while Froalicb wae retreating through sense against Moreau. He amved on 
the B orest, followed by Fenno, and be that nver oa the 20th, and Older® were 
tween these corps several bloody but immediately area for attacking the 
indecisive actions took place. But more enemy By the junction of the corps 
important events were now approach under the Archduke with that under 
mg, and those decisive strokes about to Wartensleben, their muted feme wan 
be struck, which saved Germany and meed to sixty three thousand men^ 
determined the fete of the campaign* while the troops of Jtaifom’MMp op- 

4& Jourdan* after having remained pored to them did nob coached, tfeerthe 
a few days at Frankfort, and* lowed losses it had sustained, fortyfive thou- 
hoavy contribution on thabfiounahing sand* Thus tide young prince had. 
city, prepared to resume hie march, m solved th%most difficult «red4&qMM& 
order to eofopemta withHoiv&u an to problem in wary that of a n otarmyro 
advance into the Empire. He com with force* upon the whole infwrata* 
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a decided superiority at the decisive 
point Bernadette, who commanded 
the advanced guard of Jourdan s army, 
which had crossed the ridge of bills 
forming the northern boundary of the 
valley of the Danube, had taken post 
at Toning He was there attacked by 
the Archduke, and, after an obstinate 
lesistance, driven back into the meun 
tains he had recently passed, which se- 
parate the valley of the Marne from that 
of the Danube , while Hofzc, who came 
up towards the close of the action, 
pursued his discomfited troops to the 
gates of Neumarki Early on the fol 
lowing morning the Austrians resumed 
the pursuit, and drove the Republicans 
from that town so far back, that they 
found themselves on the flank of Jour* 
dan s army on the Naab, which was no 
sooner informed of these disasters than 
it jetired to Amberg Leaving Ho£ze 
to pursue the remains of Bernadette s 
army towards Alfdorf, the Archduke 
turned with the bulk of his forces upon 
Jourdan, and, having put himself m 
communication with Wartensleben, con- 
certed with him a general attack upon 
the mam body of the Republicans at 
Amberg The Austrians, under the 
Archduke, advanced in three columns 
and. when the soldiers perceived, far 
distant on the horizon to the north 
ward, the fire of Wartensleben’e lines, 
the importance of whose co-operation 
the whole army understood, opening 
on the enemy's flank, nothing could 
restrain their impetuosity, and loud 
shouts announced the arrival of the long 
wished for moment of victory The 
brtnfth made but a feeble resistance 
assailed at once m front and flank, they 
fell bank to the plateau m the rear of 


their position, and owed their safety to 
the firmness with winch General Net* 
sustained the attacks of the enemy 
with the rearguard 
40 The situation of Jourdan was 
now m the highest degree critical By 
this success at Amberg, the Archduke 
had got upon his direct road to Nurem 
berg, through which Ins retreat neces- 
sarily lay, and he was, m consequence, 
compelled to fall back through the 
mountains which separate the Naab 
from the by* cross roads, with 

all bis baggage aft d park i of artillery 
lJunng this critical operation, the firm 
neBs and discipline of the French troops 
alone saved them faom total destruction 
Ney, with the rearguard, continued to 
make head agamst the numerous cavalry 
of the enemy, and, after a painful pas 
sage of six days, during which they were 
pressed with the utmost vigour, anden- 
curred great clangers, they at length 
extricated themselves from the moun 
tains, and reached Schw emfurt on the 
Maine, in the deepest dejection, at the 
end of August Hotsse passed that river 
on the 1st September, and soon after 
his advanced guard made itself master 
of Wdrtzburg, while the Archduke like 
wise conducted the bulk of his farces to 
the right bank of the liver Jourdan, 
deeming an action indispensable m order 
to obtain some respite for his retreating 
columns, made preparations for a gen- 
eral attack on his pursuers, at the same 
time that the Archduke was collecting 
his farces far an action on his own partu 
The courage and vivacity of the Repub- 
lican soldiers appeared ogam when tfiy 
faced the enemy, and they prepared 
with the utmost alacrity to occupy all 
the positions which were deemed no* 


* faiGHBi* If by the bravest hew whom 
Fiance produced in that age of glory was 
bom on 11th January 1709 m the same year 
with Wellington hsunes, and so many other 
illustrious mop of tiie Revolution Re was 
the son Of S cooper at SaajvJotUs, who had 
formerly served m the army , but, though his 
father wished him fa become % minor hie 
ardenfc m& ftt&towg fifatwsMtett led him, st 
sixteen* to enllsUn tegimeni of hussars, 
in which be was a non ctmuni'teoned officer 
wbmt^eRevofaticm broke out. Hiscxtrerac 
inmmd&f and eminent 

Mkm; {W& soon heowneconwicuous, 
he wa% rapid! v promoted by the election of 
the soldiers in his own regiment, and ere long 


was first appointed aide^de camp to General 

do Lallomand and afterwards adjutant gen 
eml to tJeneml Kleber Ift was in this latter 
capacity that he was engaged fathe-cempaign 
Qt 179(3, inBemany in pie oourae oX which 
he repeated!* distinguished himself, and was 


pointed general of brigade His character 
wlrmore folly find a place in 


chapter 

yede 


a suhaeqnenfr 

have been recounted* out the reader 


man mark him even now as one ot the mum 
distinguished of napoleon's lieutenant* and, 
one whose t Mgfe fate has giveniunefaitehoijr 
interest to hit memo# £ 

i. sc and mtvmpk* wd *W& 

( Nky). # 
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cessary before commencing the battle off the field into the wood of Gram 
On the 2d September both parties were chatz Victory declared for the Im 
engaged m completing their prepara penalista at all points , and Jourdan 
tions, and on the 3d the battle decisive esteemed himself fortunate in being 
of the fate of Germany took place able to reach the forests which stretch 
60 The French army was drawn up ed from Giamchatz to Arnstein, with 
on the right bank of the Maine, from out being broken by the redoubtable 
Wurtzburg to Schwemfurt, partly on Austrian squadrons 
a senes of heights which foimed the 51* Such was the battle of Wurtz 
northern barrier oi the valley, and partly burg, which delivered Germany, and 
on the plains which extended from their determined the fate of the campaign 
foot to the shores of the nver Jourdan The trophies of the victors were by no 
imagined that he had only to contend means commensurate to these momen 
with a part of the ’Austrian foice, and tous results, amounting only to Bevcn 
that the Archduke had returned in per* pieces of cannon and a few prisoners 
son to make head against the Repubh but it produced a most important effect 
cans on the Danube , but instead of upon the spirit of the two armies, ele 
that, the Austrian prince had rapidly vatmg the Imperial as much as it de 
brought his columns to the right bank, pressed the Republican forces, and pro 
and was prepared to combat his ante cknng for the Archduke the possession 
gomst with supenoi forces A thick of the direct line of communication 
- fog? which concealed the armies from froip the Maine to the Rhine Disas 
each other, favoured the motions of the trous as it was m its consequences, the 
Imperialists , and, when the sun broke battle itself was highly honourable to 
through the clouds at eleven oclock, it the defeated army, for they had to 
glitteied on the numerous squadions contend with thirty thousand men of 
of the Imperialists, drawn up in double all arms, against -thirty one thousand 
lines on the meadows adjoining the infantry, and thirteen thousand splen 
nver The action commenced by Kiay did cavalry 

attacking the left flank of the Irenoh, 62 After this disaster, Jourdan had 
while Lichtenstein spread himself out no alternative but to retire behind the 
in the plain* followed by Wartensleben, Lahn, a position in which he might 
who coming up upon the left bank of rally round his standards the force 
the Maine, threw himself at the head of under Maroeau* which blockaded May 
the cavalry into the nver, and followed once, and the reinforcements which were 
close after the infantry, who had defiled expected from the north In doing 
along tile bndge The French general, this, however, be was obliged to retreat 
Gremer, who was stationed at the men through the mountains of Fulda, the 
aced point, made a vigorous resistance loads of which are as bad as the coun 
wifn the Republican cavalry and light try is rugged and inhospitable At the 
infantry, but the reserve of the Aus- same time Marceau received orders to 
tnan cuirassiers having been brought raise the blockade of Mayeace, and 
up, Jourdan was obliged to support the make all haste to join the Republican 
line by his reserve of cavalry A des commander in chief behind the Lahn. 
perate charge of horse took place, m The Archduke, nothing intimidated by 
which the Imperialists were at first the menacing advance of Moreau into 
repulsed , hut the Austrian cuirassiers Bavaria, wisely resolved to pursue his 
having assailed the Republican squad beaten enemy to the Rhine , but, in 
rons when disordered by sucoess, they stead of following him through the de- 
were broken, thrown into confusion, files of the mountains, where a resolute 
and droop behind the lines of their rearguard might have arrested,* 0 army, 
infantry Meanwhile the grenadiers he determined to advance* by a parallel 
of Werneck, united to the corps under march, straight to the Lahn* by the 
Stamy, routed the French centre, great road of Aschaffenburg The losses 
Hotze pressed their right* and Kray sustained by the Republicans in their 
drove the division of Gremer entirely retreat were very great. The citadel of 
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Wurtzburg soon sun enderod with eight 
hundred men , one hundred and tw eiity 
two pieces of cannon, taken by thorn 
dunng thur advance, weie abandoned 
at Schweinfurfc , sixty pieces and an 
immense quantity of ammunition, at 
Freudenbcrg , and eighty three pieces 
soon after The peasants, who were 
extremely exasperated at the enormous 
contributions levied by the Republicans 
dunng their advance, supported by the 
Austrian light troops, who were de 
tached in pursuit of the enemy, fell 
upon the flanks and rear of the retreat 
ing army, and cut off vast numbers of 
the stragglers who issued fiom then 
ranks * 

53 The Republicans leached t^e 
Lahn m the most disorganised ayd 
miserable state on, the 9th September, 
and four days afterwards they were 
joined by the blockading foice from 
Mayence, under Marceau, filteen thou , 
sand strong, and a division of ten thou 
sand fiom the army of the north, which 
in some degree restored the balance of 
the two armies The Archduke, hav 
ing concentrated his forces at Aschaf 
fenburg, resolved to attack them m this 
position, and drive them behind the 
Rhine The action took place on the 
16th. The Austrians advanced m three 
columns, amounting to thirty eight 
thousand infantry and twelve thousand 
cavalry, having received some reinforce 
ments from the garrison of Mayence 
Under cover of a powerful fire or artil 
lery, they forced the bridges of the 
Lahn, after an obstinate engagement , 
made themselves masters ot Limburg 
and Dies, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of fyeroism on the part of Gene- 
ral Marceau , and defeated the enemy 
at all points During the night the Re 
publicans beat a retreat under covei of 
a thick fog, which long concealed their 

* The ironch themselves admit that it was 
the haired inspired by their exactions which 
occasioned this j>opular exasperation against 
them The ammosit y of the Gei mans said 

Carnot in hia confidential letter aunouucjig 
these disasters to Napoleon and the nn 
happy consequences which have flowed from 
it are a fresh and painful warning to us 
how speedily the relaxation of discipline 
becomes fatal to an army — Latter Confid 
20th September 

VOL. Ill 


movements from the Imperialists , and, 
when it cleared away on the following 
morning they found all the positions 
of the French abandoned The pur 
suit was continued with the utmost 
vigour dunng the two following days , 
and on the 1 9th a serious engagement 
took place with the rearguard at Alten 
kirchen, where General Marceau was 
severely wounded, and fell into the 
hands of the Impenahsts The Arch 
duke, who admirod his gi eat military 
qualities, Jfcui Jni*g the most unremit 
( txng attention , but in spite of all his 
caro he died a few days after, and was 
buried with military honours amidst 
the team of his generous Enemies 
withm the Austrian camp, m front of 
Coblentz, amidst discharges of artilleiy 
from both armies t buck was the de 

f Francois Several Marceau was boTu at* 
Chartres on the 1st May I7l»9 the same day 
with the Duke of Wellington and in v year 
unusually prodigal of heroic characters Ilia 
father was a village attorney and had ne 
glected his education but hia elder sister 
who had come to supply the (dace of a mother 
inspired him with those elevated sentiments 
and heroic dispositions by which he was af 
terwards so distinguished His passions 
howevei, were ardent, his habits irregular 
and his temper vehement, insomuch that his 
relations were glad to get him enlisted at 
seventeen os a common soldier In the regi 
ment of Savoy Cangnan m which he rapidly 
rose to the highest rank of a non cotutuis 
flioned officer No sooner dul the Revolution 
break out than he attached himself with 
vehemence to the popular side mingled in 
the revolt on 14th July 1789 which terminat 
ed m the storming of the Bastile and was soon 
after appointed inspector of tho national guard 
in his native town of Chartres When th war 
broke out in 1792 he set out for the frontiers 
as commander of the national guard of the 
department of the Bure ot Loire Though he 
distinguished himself in tho very first cam 
paign yet he soon found the license and lire 
gular discipline of these volunteer corps alto- 
gether insupportable and he inconsequence 
solicited employnumt in the troops of the line 
m which ho was appointed captain of culms 
siers in the German Legion and sent to com 
bat the Vendeans N o sooner had he arrived 
at lours on his way to tho army than he was 
arrested by the Commissioners of the Con 
% efition and made a narrow escape from the 

g uillotine lie afterwards at the battle of 
aumur saved the life of Bourbotte a mexn 
beytf the G«*n vention at the imminenthazard 
of his own and this genorous action having 
attracted universal attention lie was appoint- 
ed general of brigade, at the age of twenty^ 
foui and soon after intrusted, at the vecom 
T 
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moralised and disjointed state of the Re 
publican army, that, notwithstanding 
to great reinforcements which they 
had received, toy were totally unable 
to make head against to enemy They 
recrossed the Rhine on the 20th at 
Bonn Mid Heuwied, and werB reduced 
to a state of total inactivity for the re 
mainder of the campaign, having lost 
not less than twenty thousand men 

mendation of Richer w*th the command of 
tho northern Army of the Woat which he ltd 
at the battle of Mans imcPtaeutal rout of 
Savenay 

Hero how aver a new peril greater than 
the bayonets of tho Royalists awaited lum 
During tho sack of Mans a young aud beau 
taful vtndoan threw herself at his feet be 
Beeching him to save hor from the brutahtj 
of the soldiers With the spirit of r i true sol 
dier Marceau extricated hei ii cm then-grasp 
and had her convened to a place of safoty 
''’he V cobins immediately lodged information 
against him as sheltering tne aristocrats he 
was thrown into prison, and only saved from 
the guillotine by tm efforts oi the Convention 
ahst Bourbotte whom he had saved on tho 
field of bittle His life by his intercession 
was spared but ho was do pm ed of his com 
maud, and for some months remained m a 
private station Carnot however had too 
much discernment to permit his talents to 
waste long in obscurity ho waaagam intrust 
ed with a division in the army of the Wombro 
and Meuse and bore a distinguished part in 
the battle of Fleurus. Subsequently lie pass 
ed to the army oi the fiower Rhino ana was 
intrusted with the defence and ultimate de 
attraction of the budges of the Rhino after the 
Republican army had crossed over in the close 
of to campaign of 1795 In despair at seeing 
to division of Bernadette, which had not yet 
passed over, endangered by to premature de 
etructidn of the bridge by an engineer under 
hie orders, Marceau drew his sword and was 
going to kill himself when his atm was ar 
rested byKleber who persuaded him to make 
an effort to repel to enemy, till the bridge 
was repaired which was gallantly and effec- 
tually done Generous, humane anddism 
forested, he was \ et vehement, and sometimes 
hasty but his failings were those of a noble 
character Ills military qualities were thus 
summed up by Richer** I never knew a 
general so capable as General Marceau of 
changing with sang-froid a disposition of battle 
amidst the enemies bullets * His civil vir 
tues were thus attested by to magistrates of 
to hostile city of Coblentz— He did not^e 
duee our daughters , be dishonoured not our 
husbands and ip to midst of war he alievi 
ated its severities ontopeaple, and protected 
property and industry m the ooriqucretTwo 
vinces T A monument designedly Richer 
was raised by to generous ear© of to Arch 
duke CharlcB, andsttUTomainsau equally bon 
ourablc memorial of both nations — Biog Uni 
wr X*Vl 883 584, Bt og fatOmt xit 891 892 


since they left the frontiers of Bohemia, 
by tho swotd, sickness, and desertion 
54 While to Austrian Prince was 
pursuing this splendid career of victory 
on the banks of tho Maine, the corps 
left under the command of Latour 
to oppose Moreau, which did not ex 
coed thirty foul thousand men of every 
arm, even including tht det ichrnc nt of 
Prcclich, was sust lining an unequal 
conflict on the banks ot the D mube 
Had the French general, the moment 
tot he received intelligence ot the de 
parture of the Archduke, followed lum 
with the bulk of his foiceR, the Impe 
nahsts, placed between two hies, would 
have been exposed to imminent dan 
g^r, and the very catastrophe which they 
wqre most anxious to avert, vi/ the 
junction of the Republican aimies m 
the centre of Geimany, have been ren 
dered inevitable Fortunately for tho 
Austrians instead of adopting so dtci 
sive a course, he lesolved to advance 
into Bavari l, hoping thereby to effect 
a diversion m favour of hts colleague — 
a fatal resolution, which, though m 
some degree justified by the order of 
the Directory to detach fifteen thou 
sand men at tho ‘ume time into the 
Tyrol, utterly lumed the campaign, by 
increasing the great distance which al 
ready separated the Republican armies 
After remaining several days m a state 
of inactivity, he collected an imposing 
body of fifty three thousand men, on 
the banks of to Lech, andfoiced the 
fords of that river oh the very day of 
the battle of Ainberg Latour, who had 
extended has small army too much, m 
his anxiety to cover a great extent of 
country, found his rearguard assailed 
at P nedberg, and was defeated with 
the loss of seventeen hundred men and 
fourteen pieces of cannon After this 
disaster he retreated behind the Isar, 
m the direction ofLand&aut, his centre 
fell back to the neighbourhood of Mu 
nich, while the left wing stretched to 
the foot of the mountains of the Tyrol 
Moreau continued for thi ee weeks occu 
pied m inconsideiable movements in 
Bavaria , during which a severe com 
bat took place at Langenberg, between 
four thousand Austrian horse and 
Desaixs division, m which, after the 
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French troops had been at first broken, 
they ultimately succeeded by lieioic 
iffoits, m lcpulamg the enemy The 
Aicliduke was nothing moved by these 
disasters, but n solutely continued his 
pursuit of J oui d m “ Let Men eau ad 
vanci to 'Vienna, sud he, on ptrimg 
with Litoui “ it is of no moment 
piovided ] bt at Tourdan Memoiable 
wot d» 1 mdioating at once the firmness 
of i great man, md tho eye of a < on 
Bumnuto geuei d. 

55 This rcsoluti conduct had the 
desired effect After the battle oi* 
Wurtzburg the Artbdukc detached 
Murferd w itli a small division to join 
the gdnisott of Mannheim, and .com 
bmc an attack on the We tie pont* at 
Kthl dn ecfcly m tho re irof Moi eau, and 
commanding his pnncipal commumca 
tion with bianco f lhe blench were 
dn von into the works, which were as 
sau It ed with great biavery by the lm 
penalists , and though the attack was 
i epulsed, it spread gieut consternation 
thiough the trench army, who saw 
how nearly they had lost tlieir principal 
communication with their own coun 
try Moreau, who began to bo appre 
hensive that he might be involved m 
disaster if he advanced farthei into 
Germany, proceeded w ith great circum 
spection and imved on the Is u on the 
24th September Being there informed 
of the disasters of Jourdan, and that a 
part of Latour’s coips, under Naueu 
dorf, wob rapidly adv tncmg upon Ulm 
to turn his left flank, he halted his 
army, and next diy began a letreat 
His situation was now in the highest 
degiee critical Advanced into the 
heart of Bavaria, with the defiles of the 
Black Forest in Ins rear, at the dia 
tance of two hundied miles from the 
Rhine with Latoui at the head of forty 
thousand men p^e^ing the ono flank, 
and the Archduke and Neuendorf with 
twenty five thousand ieady to fall on 
the other, ho might anticipate even 
greater disasters than Join dan had shs- 
tamed before he regamed the frontiers 
of the Republic But, on the other 
hand, he was it the head of a superb 
army of seventy thousand men, whose 
courage had not been weakened by any 
disaster, and who possessed the most 


unlimited confidence, both mthoir own 
stiength and the resouices of their 
commander There was no foice m 
Germany capable of arresting so great 
a mass It is not with detached col 
umns, or by menai mg communications, 
that the retreat of such a body is to be 
prevented 

56 I wily appreciating these great ad 
vantages, and aware that nothing is so 
likely to product disaster m retreat as 
any sym^oifis # ofj ippiehension m the 
genei d, he ir M>lvtd to emtinuo his le 
tiogiade movement with the utmost 
regularity, and to dispute every moh 
of giound with tjie enemy When they 
threatened to press upon his forces 
The Austrian aimics likely to assail 
him were as follows Nauendorf, with 
nine thousand men, was on the Dan 
ube, ieady to turn hi left flank^ La-* 
tour, with twent} foul thousand, m 
Bavai la, directly m his real Froclich, 
with fourteen thousand, on the Upper 
Ulcr and in the Tyrol , while the Aick 
duke, with seventeen thousand, might 
bo expected to abandon the Lahn, and 
hasten to the scene of decisive apeia 
tion a on the Uppei Rhine It was by 
maintaining a fii m front, and keeping 
his troops togethcL m masses, that the 
junction oi co operation of these con 
siderablc forces could alone be pre 
routed Aware that the Archduke 
might probably block up the line of 
retre it by tho Neekar, Moreau retired 
by the valley of the Danube and the 
Black Forest. Resting one of his ]ungs 
on that stream, he sent toward ms 
paiks, his baggage, and his ammum 
tion, before the army, and, covering 
his retreat by a powerful rearguard, 
succeeded both m repulsing all the at- 
tacks of the enemy, and in enabling 
the body of his tumy to continue their 
march without fatigue or interruption 

57 Want of concert m tho Austrian 
generals at tot eminently favoured his 
movements Having retired behind the 
lake of l edersee, he found that Latour 
w^isok^d from Nauendorf, who was 
considerably m advance on the Danube* 

favourable^for stiimg with superior 
foices a blow upon bis weakened ad 
versary This was the more necessary, 
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as he was approaching the entrance of 
the defiles of the Black Foiest, which 
were occupied by the eutmy, and it 
was of the last importance that his 
movement should not be impeded in 
traversing those long and difficult pas 
sages Turning, therefore, fiercely upon 
his pumuers, he assailed Latour near 
Biberach The Austrian general, be 
lievmg that a part only of the enemv s 
force was m the front, gave battle in a 
strong position extemling jilqpg a senes 
of wooded heights, lined by a fornu 
dablc artillery The action was for a 
long time fiercely contested, but at 
length the superior forces and abler 
manoeuvres of the Republicans prevail 
ecL Desaix bioke their right, while 
St C> r turned their left, and a complete 
victory crowned the efforts of the 
~FrenVh, which cost the Imperialists 
four thousand prisoners and eighteen 
pieces of cannon 

58 Aftei this decisive blow Moreau 
proceeded leisurely towards the Black 
hoiest, directing his steps towards the 
Valky of Hell, in hopes of being able 
to debouch by Freiburg, before the 
Arqhduke arrived to interrupt his pio 
gress He had already passed the se 
paration of the road by the Neckar, 
and Nauendorf occupied that which 
passes by the valley of the Kmzig He 
therefore directed his centre towaids 
the entrance of the Valley of Hell, 
under the command of St Cyi, while 
he stationed Desaix and bermoon the 
ngljMnd left, to protect the movements 
of the principal body The Austrian 
detachments m the mountains were too 
weak to oppose any effectual resistance 
to the passage of so powerful and con 
oentrated a body as the French army 
■St Cyr speedily dissipated the clouds 
of light troops which invested the pme 
clad mountains of the Valley of Hell, 
and Latour, rendered cautious by dis 
aster, without attempting to harass his 
retreat, moved by Howberg to unite 
himself to the Archduke So ably 
were the measures of the French gffno 
ral concerted, that he not only pas&d 
the defiles without either confusion or 
loss, but debouched into the valley of 
Rhine, rather in the attitude of a 
than as a fugitive 


59 Meanwhile the Archduke Charley 
bemg now assured of the dnecfcion 
which Moreau had taken directed I i 
tour and the detached parties to join 
him by the valley of the Kin/ig, while 
Nauendorf covered their movements 
by advancing between them and the 
French columns The greata part of 
the Austrian forces were thus collected 
in the v illey of the Rhine m tho mid 
die of October, and, though still mft 
nor to tht enemy, the Archduke le 

| solved to lose no time in attacking w l 

^compelling them to recross that river 
Moreau, on his part, was not less dcair 
ous of the combat, as he intended to 
advance to Kehl, and eithei maintain 
hifnself at the lite de pont there oi 
erdss leisurely over to Strassburg The 
action took place at Emendmgen, on 
the slopes wheie the mountains melt 
into the plain , and afforded an example 
of the truth of the military principle, 
that in tactics, or the operations of u, 
tual combat— m this i aspect widely dif 
ferent from strategy or the general 
movements of a campaign — the posses 
sion of the mountains m geneial secures 
that of the valleys which lie at then 
feet Waldkuch was felt by both pai 
ties to be the decisive point, fiom the 
command which it gave over the neigh 
bounng valleys and accordingly each 
general Btrove to reach it before his 
adversary , but the French, having the 
advantage of better roads, were the first 
to arrive They were there attacked 
however, by Nauendorf, who descended 
fiom the heights of the Black Forest, 
and after a bloody action drove St Cj r, 
who commanded the Republicans, out 
of the town with severe loss Mean 
while the success of the Austrians uas 
not less decisive at other points , the 
Imperial columns having at length sur 
mounted the difficulty of the roads, 
attacked and earned the village of Mai 
terdmgen, while their centre drove the 
Republicans back from Emendmgen 
azril at length Moreau, defeated at all 
points, retired mto the forest of Nem 
burg, behind the Elz, with the loss of 
two thousand men 

60 The Archduke made preparations 
on the following morning for re estab 
lishing the bridges over the Elz, and 
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renewing the combat but Moreau re 
treated m the night and commenced 
the passage of the Rhine Desaix passed 
that river at Old Bnsach, while the gen 
i ml m chief took post in the sti ong 
position of bchliengen, determined to 
accept battle, m oido to gam time to 
defile m tranquillity by the bridge of 
Huning en The vallty of the Rhine is 
tli< re cut at right angles by a b irrier 
of rocky eminences, which stretch from 
the mountains of Hohenblau to the 
m ugm of the stream It was on this 
foimidable rampart that Moicau m ide 
his last stand, his left resting on the 
Rhine, his centre on a pile of almost 
inaccessible rocks, hib right on the cliffs 
of bizenkirch 1 he Ai chduke divided 
his arm} into foui columns The Pnnce 
of Condo on the light drove in the Re 
publican advanced poahebut made no 
serious impression , blit Xatoui in the 
centre, and N mendorf on the left, gal 
lantly scaled the precipices, drove the 
Republicans from their positions, and, 
chismg them fiom height to height, 
from wood to wood, threw them before 
nightfall into such confusion, that no 
thing but the broken nature; of the 
ground, which pi evented cavalry from 
acting, and a violent storm which arose 
in the evening, saved them from a com 
plete o'l erthrow Moreau l etreated dur 
mg the night, and on the following day 
commenced the passage of the Rhine, 
which was effected without molestation 
from the Imperialists. 

61 After having thus effected the 
deliverance of Germany from both its 
invaders, the Archduke suggested to 
the Aulic Council to detach a powerful 
reinforcement by the Tyrol into Italy, 
m order to strengthen the army of Ai 
vinzi, and effect the liberation of W urm 
ser in Mantua, — a measure based on 
true military principles, and which, if 
adopted by th£ Imperial government, 
would probably have changed the fate 
of the campaign Moreau, on his side, 
proposed an armistice to the Austrians, 
on condition that the Rhine should se 
pai ate the two armies, and the Repub 
licans retain the titehde pent of Hun 
mgen and Kebl, a proposal which the 
Archduke received with secret eatisfac 
tioD, as it promised him the means of 


securely carrying into effect hip medi 
tated designs for the deliverance of 
Italy But the Austnan government, 
latent upon the expulsion of the French 
fiom Geimany, and deeming the forces 
put at the disposal of Alvin/i adequate 
for the relief of Mantua, declined both 
propositions, and sent positive orders 
for the immediate attack of the fortified 
posts possessed by the Republicans on 
the light bank of the Rhine 
62 The conduct of the siege of Kehl 
during trfe Atopth of winter, and with 
an open communication between the 
besieged and the great u my on the op 
posite hank, presented obstacles of no 
ordinary kind, but the perseverance 
and energy of the Austrians ultimately 
triumphed over all difficulties Thirty 
thousand men undei tho command of 
Desaix and St Cyi, weie destined f rt *»* 
the defoncc of ihe works, while a power 
fill reserve was stationed m the islands 
ot the Rhine, and the troops engaged m 
the defence were changed every three 
days, to prevent their being overwhelm 
ed with the fatigues of the service 
Forty thousand Austrians, undei La 
torn, formed the besieging force, while 
the remainder of the army was canton 
ed m the volley of the Rhine Though 
the fort was invested on the 9th Octo 
ber, no material progress w as made m 
the siege, from the extreme difficulty 
of bunging up the battering train and 
heavy stores till the end of Novembei 
This long delay gave time to the inde- 
fatigable Desaix to complete the de 
fences, which, when the Impeftahsts 
first sat down befoie the place, were m 
a very unfinished state The trenches 
were opened on the 21st November, 
and about the same time a grand sortie 
was attempted, under the command of 
Moreau m person, to destroy the works, 
and gam possession of the Austrian 
park of artillery This attack was at 
first successful, the Republicans car 
Tied the mtfenchments of Sundheim, 
and had neatly penetrated to the ma- 
gazines and paw, but the Archduke 
add Lattour having come up with rem 
forcemeats to the menaced point, they 
were at length repulsed With severe 
loss, though not without carrying with 
them rune pieces of cannon, which they 
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had captured during the affray Mo 
reau and Desaix exposed themselves 
to the hottest of the fiie ami were both 
slightly wounded Altei this repulse, 
the labours of the siege were continued 
without any other interruption than 
that arising from the excessive seventy 
of the weathei, and the torrents of ram, 
which, foi weeks together, filled the 
trenches with watoi On the night of 
the 1st January, the ImpenaUsts cu- 
rled by assault the fir^- line of intrench 
moots round the Rep^bl^can tamp, and 
a few days afterwards tho second line 
was also stormed after a bloody resist 
ance Kohl was now no long* i defeu 
sible , ab&ve 100,000 cannon b ills, and 
25,000 bombs, projected from forty bat- 
tencs, had liddled all its defences The 
Imperialists, masters of the intrenched 
£amp, enveloped the fort on every side , 
and the Republicans, after a glorious 
defence, which does honour to the 
memory of Desaix and St Cyr, who di 
rectcd it evacuated the place by capitu 
lation on the 9th January 

63 Duimg the siege of Kehl, the 
Imperialists remained m observation 
befoit the Ute de pont of Muningt n , but 
no sooner were they at liberty, by the 
surrender of the foimcr place, than they 
prosecuted the siege of the latter with 
exti aordmary vigour h ermo had been 
left with the right wing of the I renoli 
to superintend the defence of that ini 
portent post, but notwithstanding all 
his exertions he was unable to retard 
the u advances , the trenches were open 
ed inform on the 25th of January, and, 
a soi tie having been i o pulsed on the 
night of the 31st, the place was ev icu 
ated by capitulation on the 1st of Feb 
ruary, and tho victors found themselves 
masters of a heap of rums. 

64 This last success terminated the 
campaign of 1796 m Germany — the 
most remarkable, in a military point of 
view, which had occurred, with the ex 
ception of that of Napoleon m the same 
year in Italy, smoe the cofnmencemeut 
of the war The conquerors an both 
triumphed over superior forces by thi 
application of the same principles — viz 
the skilful use of a central position, and 
anterior hue of communication, and the 
xapid accumulation of superior forces 


against one of tlic assailing armies, at 
a time when it was so situ ited that t 
could not leceive any assistance from 
tho other The movements of the ch 
auhe between the armies of Moieau and 
Torn dan, and the ability with which, 
by bunging a preponderating force 
against the decisivi point, he compelled 
then v ist armies to undertake a disis 
tious retioat, arc precisely puallel to 
tho blows struck bj N apoleon from tho 
interior line of the Adige, on the con 
verging forces of Quasdanovich uid 
JVurmsei on the opposite sides of tho 
lake of G u*da , and of Alvmn and Pi o 
vera, on thf plateau of Rivoli md the 
shores of the Min wo The diiiereuce 
on^v lies in the supenoi encigy and 
activity with whicli the Republican gen 
ernl flew from one menaced point to in 
other the accuiate calculation of time 
on which he rested and the greater dif 
ficulties with which he had to struggle 
from the closer pioximity of tin attack 
mg forces to each other 

65 The results ot this campaign 
proved the i ustiec of the observation of 
N apoleon, fch at the decisive blow s against 
Austria were to be stiuck m the valley 
of the Danube , and that Carnot a plan 
of turning both ilauks of the Jmj>uial 
ists at once along the vast line from tht 
Maine to the Alps, w is essentially de 
fective In ti uth, it offered tho fairevt 
opportunity to an enterprising genci *1, 
aware of the importance oi time and 
lapid movement in war, to fall with a 
preponderating force fust on the one 
and then on the other If, instead ot 
dispel yiug the invading host into two 
armies, separated from each othei by 
above a hundred miles, and acting with 
out concert, he had muted them into 
one mass, or moved them byconveigmg 
lines towards Ului, the eatasti ophe of 
1805 to Austria at that place, oi of Leip 
sic in 1813 to France, flight have been 
anticipated with decisive effect upon the 
issue of the wai And after giving nil 
ducjproise to the just views and intre 
pid conduct of the Austrian hero, the 
deliverer of Germany, it must bo ad 
nutted that he did not carry his enlight 
tined principles into practice with such 
vigour as might have been done , and 
that, had Napoleon been m his place on 
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tht Murg anrl at Arnbug, ho would 
lifc-w struck as decisive blows as at 
ModoJu ind Rivoli 

Go llic unoiiccessful irruption of the 
French into Oci many was attended with 
one important consequence, fiom the 
efiectuai muinci m which it withdrew 
the \ eil from the eyes ot the Iowa cl isses 
ns to the ic il n at iu e of dunoci »tu ipi 
bition, md tho ( onsequt ncoftW ith which 
it was attended to the inhabitants of 
the vanquished states The Kepubli 
cans, being deatituti of cveiy thing, and 
in in e«peci d mannc i denude d of money,, 
when they crossed the Rhine, immedi 
atcly put m piacticc their cstabhshed 
pimcip e of making war support wai, 
and oppressed the vanquished peqple 
by tho most enormous contributions 
The lessei German state*, only pui 
chased teutmlity by the heaviest sacn 
ficcs * The people coiAi is ted these 
ciuel exactions with the seductive pro 
nuses ot war to the palace ami peace to 
tlu cottige , and l 11 learned at length, 
fiom bittei expencnct, the melancholy 
tiuth, that military violence, undei 
whatever names it may be veiled, is the 
same m all ages , and that none aio 
such mexoi able tyrants to the pool, as 
those who have i ecently revolted against 
authority m then own country A1 
though, therefore, the teuoi of the Re 
publican amis at fiist superseded every 
other consideration, and detached all 
the states whose terntuiy h id beenovei 
run from the Austnau alliance, yet this 
was m ei cl/ the effect ot mcessity the 
hearts of Re people remained faithful 
to the cause of Germany, then exasper 
ation broke out m unmeasured acts of 
violence against the retreating forces of 
Join dan, and they waited only for the 
first opportunity to resume then in 

* The Duke of Wtlrtcmbcr^ w is assessed 
at 4 000 000 francs oi 4100,000 sterling the 
circle ot Suable at 12 000 000 oi nearly 
£u00 000 henries b000 horses, 6000 oxon 
150 000 quintals of com and 100 000 pairs of 
shoes No less than 8 000 000 or 4220 000 
was demanded from the circle of Franconia 
besides 0000 horses and immense comTibu 
tions from Frankfort WUrtzburg Darnbi lg 
Nuremberg, and all tho towns through which 
they passed These enormous exactions, 
which amouutod in all to 26 000 000 francs 
(41 000 000) 12 000 horses 12 000 oxen 

500 000 quintals of wheat, and 200 000 pairs 
of shoes excited universal indignation 


cient attachment to the I imperial stan 
dards 

6 7 The samecauses whicli thus weak 
enedthe predilection of the lower orders 
m Germany for Biench principles, oper 
ated most powerfully in rousing the 
ancient and hereditary loyalty ot the 
Austrian people to then own sovereign. 
When the Republicans approached Bo 
hernia and had well nigh penetrated 
through Bavaria to the Hereditary 
States, the I mpoior issued an anim&t 
mg appeal t* l^s objects in the threat 
oned pro vim es, and, wiah the spirit of 
Mana theresa called on them to repel 
the renewed Gallic aggression Austria, 
in this trying emergency, relied on the 
constant success which has so long at* 
tended its house through all the vicis 
situdes of fortune and, unsubdued by 
defeat, maintained that unconquerable ^ 
spirit which hak always characterised its 
race, and so often is found to triumph 
over the greatest reverses The people 
nobly answered the appeal The pea 
sants flew to arms , new levies were 
speedily raised , contributions w stores 
of every kind weie voted by the nobil 
lty , and fiom the first invasion of 
I< ranee may be dated the growth of that 
patriotic spirit which was destined ulti 
mately to rescue Germany fiom foreign 
subjugation 

68 This yeai witnessed the still closei 
drawing together of the unhappy bands 
which united Prussia to 1 1 mce, and so 
long aided to perpetuate on the Contm 
ent the overwhelming influence of Gallic 
power Hardenberg and Maugwiftr, who 
duected the cabmet of Beilin, and who, 
notwithstanding their differences on 
many other points, were cordially united 
in all measures calculated to augment 
the influence of Prussia m the north of 
Germany, had laboured assiduously all 
the summei to form a federal union for 
the protection of the states m that por 
tion of tho Empire , and they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a convocation of 
the circle of Lowei Saxony and of West- 
phalia on the 20th June, to arrange the 
icfrmatian of a formidable army of ob- 
servation, of which Prussia wasthehead, 
to cause their neutialityto be respected 
by the belligerent powers The French 
minister at Berlin, artfully improving 
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upon the terrors produced by Napo events of another kind, but not less 
leon s successes m Italy, and Jourdon s important m their future ©fleet up6n 
irruption into Fi anconia, easily per the fate of the war, were preparing upon 
suaded Haugwitr tkitthe period hul another element 
now arrived when the interests of Pnis 69 Three years of continued sue 

Ria indispensably requued the breaking cess had iendered the Butish flag oin 
up of tho old Germanic Empire, and the mpoteiit upon the ocean Bntanma 
cession of the left bank of the Rhine as literally ruled the waves tlu enemies 
the boundary of h ranee In const colonies successnely fell beneath her 
quence, two conventions, one public, strokes and the fleets of France block 
the other secret were signed at Beilin aded m her hirbouis, were equally un 
on the 5th August d3y the first, which able to protect the commerce of the 
alone at that time Has* ptilflhshed, the Republic, or acquire the experience re 
line of demai cation, beyond which hos tquisite for m intime success. The mm 
tihtios v, ere not to pass, was extended, lytor of the marine, Tiuguet, m pro 
md made to run from Wesel on the posing a new h) stem foi the legulation 
Rhine, following the frontieis of the of the navy, ga\e a gloomy but faith 
mountains of Thuringia, stretching fui picture of its piescnt condition 
along the Noith Sea, including the “ The deplorable state of our manne 
mouths of the 1 lbe, the Weser, and the said he, “ is w ell known to our enemies, 
^JLms^and so lound by the fiontiera of who insult us ill om veiy hai hours 
JHolland to Wts< 1 again Beyond this, Our fleets aie humiliated, defeated 
m addition to the line already agreed blockaded m their ports , destitute of 
to by the treaty of B&le, the Directory provisions and naval equipments , tom 
became bound not to push their mill by internal faction, woaLen«d by ig 
tary operations By the second which uojrance, ruined by desertion such is 
was kept secret Prussia recognised the the state in which the meu to whom 
extension of France to the Rhine , and you have intrusted its direc ion, have 
the principle, that the dispossessed Ger found the b rench mai me T he mm of 
man princes were to be indemnified at the French navy was not the conse 
the expense of the ecclesiastical princes quence merely of the superior skill and 
of the Empire The tlurd article pro experience of the British sailors , it 
vided an indemnity to the Pimce of arose necessarily from the cjnfusion of 
Orange, now evidently and apparently finances loss of colonies, and failure of 
finally expelled from his dominions resources, which were the result of the 
and Prussia engaged to endeavour for revolutionaiy convulsion Fleets can 
this purpose to procure the seculanaa not be equipped without naval stores, 
t on of the bishoprics of Bamberg and nor navigated but by a body of expen 
Wurtteburg “Such was the Secret enced seamen it is impossible, there 
Convention,’ says Harden berg, “which fore, to become a powerful mantime 
m a manner put the cabinet of Berlin state without a regular revenue and an 
at the mercy of France m the affairs of extensive commerce, both of which had 
Germany ’ It may be added, such was disappeared during the distractions of 
the commencement of that atrocious the Revolution Severe internal dis 
system of indemnifying the greater tress, by filling the ranks of the army, 
states at the expense of the lessei, and may form a formidably military power, 
satisfying the rapacity of temporal ana destitute battalions may Issue from 
powers by the sacrifice of the Church, u convulsed state to plunder and op 
which soon lifter not only shook to i|s press the adjoining nations , but a sum 
foundation the constitution of the Ger lar^ystem will never equip a fleet, nor 
manic Fmpire, but totally overturned enable a revolutionary to contend with 
the whole balance of power arid syetfem a regular government on the ocean 
of public rights w Europe From the very elements by which the 

contest was carried on, it was already 
While these important transactions evident that, though France might de- 
were m progress in the heart of Europe, feat the land forces of Europe, Britain 
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would acquire the dominion of the conquests of the British at sea, as likely 
w-fves to counterbalance tht acquisitions of 

70 The hostilities carried on by the tht Republn ans at land. They ob 

naval and military forces of (Jr eat B 11 served that Rhodes long maint lined a 
tun m the West and East Indies, were doubtful contest with Rome itter its 
ittended with the most decisiv# sue land foices had subdued Spam Car 
ctss Ibe island of Gianuli which th age, and part of Gaul , and that, m a 
had long been m a state of revolt similar contest, Gieat Britain would 
yielded to the perseverance and ibility hive incomparably greiter chances ot 
of Genual Nicola St© Lucie wasie success than the Giecian common 
duced 111 May by Genciftl Abeicromby, weilth, from the supenor internal 
and Essequibo ind Derntima by Gen stiength which tlfts population of its 
eral White, while the branch could own islands alhfrdtd, and the far moic 
only set oft against these losses the »ex tensive comma co which eunched 
destruction of the merchandise and it from every quaiter of the globe 
shipping at Newfoundland b} Admiral ‘‘Athens, said Xenophon, wquldliave 
Richery In the Indian seas the sue prevailed over Laced ctuon it Attica 
cesses of the British were still more un had been an island inaccessible save by 
poitant A llutch squadron of th#ee water to the land foices of its oppo- 
bhips of the line, three tngates and nent,' and it was 1 m possible not to sec 
many vessels of mfenoi size, having op that nature had that id vantage 

board two thousand land tioops des to the modern, which she had denied 
tmed to retake the Cape of Good Hope, to the ancient maritime power 1 he 
was captured by Admiral hi phi n stone foimation of a gieat colonial empire 
m the bay of Saldauha , while the Ba embiacmg all th© quarters of the globe, 
tavian settlements of Cevlon, the Mai held together and united by the naval 
accas, and Cochin, with the important power of Britain, and enriching the 
haiboui of Tnncomalee, wcie, eaily 111 parent state by its commeice, and the 
the year, taken possession of by the market it would open foi its manufac- 
British forces ThuB was the founda times, began to engage the thoughts not 
tion laid, in both hemispheies, of the only of statesmen, but of practical men 
colonial empire of Great Britain, which and the Cape and Ceylon were spoken 
has subsequently grown up to such an of as acquisitions which should nevei 
extraordinary magnitude, and promises, be abandoned. 

in its ultimate results, to exert a greater 72 St Domingo still continued in the 
and more widespread influence on man distracted and unfortunate state into 
kind than any which has been effected which it had been thrown by the vision 
by human agency, since the Roman ary dreams of the French Republicans, 
legions ceased to conquer and civilise and the fhghtful flames of a bervil^w ar 
the world. which had been lighted up by their ex 

71 These important successes, par travagaut philanthropists. All the ef* 
ticularly the reduction of the Cape, for- forts, both of the French mid British, 
merly detailed, that of Ceylon, and the to restore anything like order among 
Malaccas, diffused general joy through its furious and savage population, had 
the British nation It was justly ob* proved unsuccessful The lattei had 
served, that first was a halfway never bean in sufficient force to make 
house to India, mid indispensable to any senoue impression on its numerous 
the mighty empire which we had ac- and frantic inhabitants , and the for* 
qun ed in the plains of Hmdostan , while mer were hardly able to retain a scanty 
the last secured the emporium of the footing in the northern part of the 
China trade, and opened up the vast island, far less to attempt to regain the 
commerce of the Indian Archipelago sjAlndid Ifcnd prosperous colony which 
The attention of the people, by these they had lost The blacks, taught by 
great acquisitions, began to be turned experience, perfectly acquainted with 
towards the probable result and fihfd the country, and compaiatively unaf 
issue of the war they looked to the fected by its climate, maintained a sue 
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cessful contest with European forces, 
who melted away more rapidly unilei 
its fatal evening g lies, than cithci by 
the ravagos of laimne or the s\\ ord of 
the enemy Toussunt had ahtady 
risen to eminence w the command of 
these desultory forces, and w is taken 
into the Inench service with the dm 
sion he had oigamsed, m the ^ am 
attempt to re establish th< sinking 
authonty of the Republican commis 
Bioners • 

7 d Notwithstanding fch£ disastrous 
state of the pimcipal colony of Iiance^ 
and the great losses which she hid 
sustained m hei mantimt possessions, 
Oictt Butam showed herself disposed 
duung this year to make greit sicn 
ficc» to her, to obtain i guiei d pt ice 
In tmth, notwithst mdmg her naTal 
sucq{ sses, the situation of Lutam from 
the disasteis of ha lilies, had b< come 
Bufficiuitly alarming fepam, detached 
by the ticaty of Bale fiom all connec 
tion with the Allies, had lately fallt u 
under the Republican mfliunce and 
yielded to that je dousy of the British 
nwal powei which is so easily excit- 
ed among the European states The 

* ManygrouudsofcompUuit wore assigned 
m the Ppamsh manifesto on this oocnuon 
but they met with a dccian e icfutation from 
the British cabinet m an abie state papei 
ur mu up by Mr Canning It was urged by 
the Spanish court that the conduct of the 
Mi null during the war but especially at the 
sngo ot doulon and m the expedition to 
Qt ib ron had determined tho cabinet of 
Much id to make pc ice with trance as soon 
m it could be done with satoty to the mou 
11 <*ny th it the bad taitli ot the British gov 
eminent further appealed in the treaty of 
3 uth Novembei liO* roncludod without rc 
t ml to the rights of Spain with tho United 
Staton m the miustico with which they seized 
the yt dago at first taken by tho I 1 reach hut j 
afterwards retaken by the English which 
hj the subsisting convention, ought to have 
been restored ami m the intercepting of am ! 
jmnntion for tho Spanish squadrons that 
the crews ot her ships had frequently landed 
on the coast of bhih and carried on i contra 
bind ti idi as well is reconnoitred these val n 
able possessions and had er bleed a eleorgui 
tent) on of seizing part of the Spanish eploiual 
tomtones by sending a considerable force 
to tho Antilles and Bt Dommjo^and by her 
lit acquisition of the Duteli aettledfent 
of Duncrara tlut frequent insults and acts 
of \ i Acme had been committed by the Brit- 
ish cruisers upon Spanish i osscls in the Modi 
terranean that the 'Spanish territory had 
been violated by descents from British ships 


Directory artfully impim mg tin so ad 
vantages, had funned the Sptnish &ih 
contents into a flame, by holding out 
hopes of some acquisitions m Italy won 
by the sword of Napoleon, in ease they 
joined tho Republican illmnce Influ 
cured b\ the&c consult rations, the Span 
laids fill into the snue from whuh 
they weit destined hereafter to expeu 
enoo such disusti ous effects, and oil 
tho 19th August concluded a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive with 
h lance, on the footing of the family 
compact By this tieaty, the powei a 
mutu illy gnai mteed to each other then 
dominions both in the Old and the New 
World, and engaged to assist each other 
hi case of attack, with twenty tour thou 
sand land troops, thirty ships of the 
line, and six fngutes This was fol 
lowed, m the beginning of October, by 
a form d declaration of w ir, oil the 
part of Spun against Great Britain 
Thus Biitaul, which had commenced 
the war with so many confederates saw' 
herself not only deprived of all hei 
mantime dhes, but the whole coasts of 
Europe, from the Tcxel to Gibraltai 
arrayed m fierce hostility against her * 

on the t oist of bralicii and at Trinidad and 
finally that the majesty of Spam had txxn 
insulted by the demies of a court m London 
authorising the arrest, of its ambassador A l 
a small sum Py all those msults it ion 
eluded, equally deep and unparalleled that 
nation has proved to the universe th vt she 
recogniMis no other laws than tho ag^iaudise 
mmtofhci commerce and by hor despotism 
which has exhausted our patience and mode 
ration has rendered a declaration of w ir un 
avoidable 

To this manifesto tho acrimonious stylo ot 
which too cleirly betrayed tho quuiter from 
which it liadpioceeded it was replied by tin, 
British govommeut that the unprovoked 
depuration of war on, the part ot Spam Ini 
at lti gth compelled tho King of England u> 
take measures to assert the dignity of Ins 
crown that i simple reference to the Spanish 
de< laration aud a bare oxiuraer ition .f the 
ft ivolous charges whictftt contains, must be 
sufficient to satisfy every reasonable aud mi 

S artia) person that no part of tho conduct of 
reit Britain towards Spain has afforded the 
smallest gtouad of complaint Iho acts of 
hostility attributed to England, consist either 
of m itteis^ieriectly innocent, or of imputed 
opinions ami intentions of which no prooi n» 
adduced nor effect alleged or of complaints 
of the misconduct of unauthorised indiwdu 
tils concerning which his Majesty has always 
professed his willingness to institute inquiry 
and grant redress, whore it was rhally duo 
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* 4 Tinpiesbcd with these d mgeis, 
in# desirous also of dis u mmg the nu 
mu ous and poweiiul party m (licit 
Biitain who contended against thowai 
as both unn< cessary and impolitic, Mi 
Pitt, m the close of tins year, made 
ovei hires foi a genual peace tu the 
French go\ernment Loul M ilmeabmy 
was despatched to P«h to open the 
ncgoti itions , but it is probabh tli it no 
gieat hopes of their buccess win cn 
tei tamed, as, nearly at the saim time, 
an alliance was concluded with 11 u hi i, 
foi the aid ol sixty thousmd mxili ny 
troops to the Auhtuaa force b Hit 
British envoy anived at l’am on the 
22d Octobt i amidst the acclam itions 
ot the inhabitants and proposals rtf 
peace weie immedi itely made through 
him These weie, tilt lecogmtiou of 
the liopublu by the Bntibh govern 

The charge of misconduct on the part of tho 
British admiral at loulon is unprt cedtnted 
and absurd and this is perhaps tho first m 
stance that it has been imputed at? a cnntie 
to one <f the eoimnaudm^ ofliun b of two 
powers acting m alliance and m ikniL i 
common cause m wax that )jc did more than 
lus proportion of mischiei to the common 
cnomy llio treaty with America did no 
thing more than what every independent 
powei has a rigid to do or than his Spanish 
Majesty has tauco that time huntn 11 done 
and inflicted no injury whatever on the sub 
jects ol that monarchy ilic o urns of ill 
parties m regard to the tondomnu ion of thu 
St Jago captuxed by lus Muiesty's forces 
were fully hoard bcfoic tli# only lompotent 
ti ihunal aud oiio whose imp irti ihty is? at >vq 
all suspicion Tiio alleged miscond act ot sum f 
merchant ships m landing thou crews on the 
co ist of Chili and l eru forms no legitimate 
ground of complaint against the British gov 
oinmeut and even if some h regularities 
liud been committed they might have been 
punished on the spot ox the courts of 1 on 
don were alway a ready to rcccn e and rtdi css 
complaints of that description 

In regard to the expedition of St Bo 
xniugo and Demerara with all tho regard 
■which lie fools to the i ights of neutral powers 
it is a new and onboard t f os, tension ol neu 
tml rights whieif l# fco be restricted by no 
limits, and ia to attach not to the territories 
of a neutral powei lteelt but whatever may 
once lrnve belonged to it and to winterer 
may be situated mite neighbourhood though 
in the actual possession of an enemy Tut 
complaint m regard to St Domingo is pecu 
liarly unfortunate as the cession of pai t of 
that island by tho recent treaty from bpnm 
to I ranee is a breach ot that solemn treaty 
under which alone tiro crown of Spain holds 
any part of its America^ possessions Such 
an act would at once have justified any mea 


ment, and the rostiti^i >n of all tho 
colonies to Fiance and Holland, which 
had %een conquu ed since the com 
ineneement of the war In xetum tor 
those concessions, they insisted that the 
hieneh should i cstorc the Low Conn 
tues to tlie Einpeioi, Holland to tho 
^tedtholdu, and evacuate all their ( oil 
qut sts m Italy , but they wore to retain 
Luxembourg Namur, Nice, aud & i\ oy 
it was h udly to bi oxjiceted that the 
Republic ui govern xu nt, engaged m So 
th/vling i ur o &v ictoi v is they hid 

ieciutly followed in Italy, and entirely 
dip mb nt on populu iuoui, would 
consent to these teima, oi tlyit they 
could hive m untuned then pi ice at 
tho hi ad oi aflms, if thry had sub 
nutted to the m At coidmgly, aftei the 
negotiaiuns had been continued foi 
two mouths, thiy weie abruptly bi yken 

suics ict ill ltion i n the part of the British 
government but so cai uc t w their desire 
to rnuntam jieacc that, they iqvcitidlyui 
dcJAoiucd t> aecui tin whm tho Spanish 
right to theu ded tu ritory w is to to mmato 
in older that their oftoits might be directed 
against the trench alom Some irrcguUn 
tics m tho oouiac of so Ion}, m 1 vast i con 
test m ly havL been committed by the British 
cruisers in the exeiuse ol the undoubted 
ri^ht of search tupyrd by ovt-ry belligerent 
btate but te tho reidmcss of tho Butxsh 
government to grant redress m every rise 
wheie ui mjui/ hits been committed oven 
Spam herself can bear testimony llie u tn 
plant regarding the illcgcd douce agunst 
the Spanish amtiasaidox is if possible still 
mon. fuvoloiis tluf being nothing more Ut m 
h simple cxtition to answti for a debt do 
nninh d tlio mistaken ait ol an individual 
who was immediately disavowed uid pr se 
cuted by the government and m idci tidied 
but v iim submissive applications to the Span 
isii ambassadoi foi forgiveness such as m all 
forma cases had been deemed satisfactory 
It will bo plain to postenty it is now no 
torious to Lm ope that nuthei to the genu 
uio wishes nor even the mistaken policy of 
Spain is her present conduct to be attn 
buted that not from enmity toss ards Gloat 
Britain not from au$ resentment of past? or 
apprehension of future injuries, but trom a 
blind subserv ionce to the views of his Miyos 
tys enemies— fiom the dominion usurped 
ov<y her councils and actions by her now 
allies she has been compelled to adt ui a 
q nan cl and foi interests, not her own, to 
take-up arms against one of those powers in 
wbftso cause she had professed to feel the 
strongest interest and to menace with hoetil 
ity unc thei against whom no cause of com 
plai nt is pretended but an honourable adher 
once to its engagements —Ann Reg 17Wb 
147 , $oie Payer* 
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off, by the Directory ordering Lord 
Malmesbury to quit Tans in twenty 
foui hours, and he immediately returned 
to his oun country Bub it must evei 
be a matfcei of pude to the British his 
torian, that the powu which had been 
uniformly victorious on its own element 
should have offered to treat on terms of 
equality with that from which it had 
so little to dread a id th it Britain, to 
procure favomable ter 11 s for her allies, 
was willing to have abandoned all hex 
own acquisitions * * * 

While these negotiations were jet 
pending a measure was undei taken by 
the branch government, which placed 
Bntam m tho utmost peril, and fiom 
which fche was saved rather by the 
winds of heaven than by anj exertions 
of h( r own It w is the extravagant 
expectations they had formed of sue 
ccas from this operation, which led to 
the long delay and final lupture of the 
negotiation 

75 Ireland, long the victim of op 
pressive government aud barbaric m 
dolence, and now convulsed by popular 
passion, was at this period m a state of 
unusual excitement. The successful 
ibsuo of the brench Revolution had 
stimulated the numerous needy and 
ardent characters m that distracted ua 
tion to project a similar revolt against 
the authority of I* ngland , and above 
two hundred thousand men, m all parts 
of the country , were engaged m a vast 
conspiracy for overturning the estab 
iished government, aud erecting a de 
nu^racy, aftei tlie model of I? ranee, m 
its stead Overlooking the grinding 
misery which the convulsions of the 
Republic had occasioned to its inhab- 
itants — without considering how on 
msulai power, detached from the Con 
tinent, and with no habits of industry 
or accumulated wealth to support the 
contest from its own resources, was to 
maintain itself against the naval forees 
of Britain, the patriots of Ireland nugfced 
bhndly into the project, with that or 
dent but inconsiderate zeal and mre 
terate rancour against the British'gov 
eminent for which the people of that 
country have always been distinguished 
The malcontents were enrolled under 
generals, colonels, and officers, in all 
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the counties aims were secretly pro 
\idtcl , leodeis and rallying points fim 
> ersally chosen, and nothing was want 
ing but the amv il of the French troops 
to pioclaira the insurrection in eveiv 
part oi the country Their design was 
to bieak off the connection with Ri itain, 
confiscate evet v shilling of British pro 
pertv 111 Ireland, and form a Hibernian 
Republic m close alliance with the great 
pare nt d( mocracy at Pans With such 
seciesy weic the prepaiations made 
that the Butish government had but 
m imperfi et account of its dangci , 
while the branch Dnectorv, accuiately 
informed by its emissaries of what was 
going forward, was fully prepaied to 
iuin it to the best account * 

O 

* 1 he intentions of tho lush revolutionists 
and the length to which they had in see 11 st 
earned their picparafcions foi the formation 
of a Hibernian Republic will be best un 
derstood trim the following passages in u 
memorial presented by Wulfe Tone 0110 of 
theu pnucipU loadcis, to the Hunch Direc 
tory — 

The Cfttliolics of Ireland are 3 150 000 all 
trained from their infancy m a hereditary ha 
tred ana abhorrence of the English name 1 or 
these five years they have fixed their eyes 
most earnestly on France whom they look 
upon with great justice as fighting their 
battles as well as those of all mankind who 
are oppressed Of this class I will stake mj 
head there are 500 000 men who would fly to 
the standard of tho Republic if they saw it 
once displayed iu the cause of liboity and 
their eountrj 

The Republic may also rely with confi 
deuce on the support of the Dissenters ac 
tuated bv reason and reflection as well as 
the Catholics, impelled by misery and m 
flamed by detestation of the- English name 
In the year 1191 the Dissenters of Belfast 
first formed the club of United Irishmen— so 
called, because m that club, for the first time 
Dissenters and Catholics ware seen together 
in harmony and union Corresponding clubs 
were rapidly formed, tho object of which w as 
to subvert the tyranny of > ngland establish 
the independence qf Ireland and frame a ft ee 
republic on the broad basis of liberty and equal 
1 ty These clubs were rapidly filled ana ex 
tended in Jims last oVbr two thirds of that 
province Their members are all bound by 
an oath of soeresy and could, I have not the 
smallest doubt, on a proper occasion raise 
the entire force of tho provinoe of Ulster the 
most populous, warlike, and best informed 
in the nation. 

The Catholics also have an organisation 
commencing about the same time with the 
clubs last mentioned, but composed of Catho 
lies only Until within these few months this 
organisation baffled thsutmost vigilanceof tho 
Irish government* unsuccessfully applied to 
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76 Hodit, at the head of a hundred been anticipated ftom tho dilapidated 
thoitraid men, on the shores ot the state of the trench navy It consisted 
ocean, m la Vendee and Prittaij, of fifteen ships of the line, on boaid 
burned with the desire to eclipse the each of which were embarked six hun 
gre it exploits of Napoleon mdMoieau dred soldiers twelve fngates and sit 
agunst the Imperial foices Ireland corvettes, each carrying two hundied 
ofU red a theatie worthy of his army and fifty men, and a numbti of tian 
and lus leputation, and by sti iking a sports and other#vessels, conveying m 
decisive blow agunst the Butish powti all twenty fi\e thousand land foicos 
m that quartoi, he hid m oppoitumty This armament was to be joined by 
of crippling the ancient nv il of h ranee, seven ships ot the line under ltichery, 
and achieving greatu benefits for his horn the haibour of Rochefort Tl* 
< ountry than either the victory of troops werc^hv m Hoche s armv 
bhnniB or the triumphs of liivolu ^le general m ehiif was sanguine of sue 
Iruguit the mmistei ot marine, se coss , and such weie the hopes enter 
conded him watmly with all his mflu tamed of the i esult of the expedition, that 
nice , and by their joint editions an the Directory transmitted orders for it 
expedition was quickly prepared to sail several weeks before Lord Malm es 

Brest, more foi mutable than co uld havp bmy left Pans, and then expectations of 

diaoovei its principles and to this hour sti ong as fine men as any in Furope Of those 
they are 1 bchevc unnppnse 1 ot its extent sixteen thousand tre Catholics and of those 
Tlio tut is that in Juno list it erabuucd a \ory gnat pioporlion ire sworn Defenders 
the whole peasantry ot the provinces of U1 I have not a shadow of doubt th it the militia 
stcr Leinster and Connaught three fourths would m ccses of emergency to a man join 
of the nation and I hive little doubt that heir tc untryxnen m thiowing off the yoke 
it his since extended into Munstci there of Inglond — tirsfc Memorial doliverod to 
maming province These men who a re cal ltd the > ranch Director} ( Feb 1700) by Wolf* 
Defenders are completely organised on a Ionk Wotye Tone s Memoirs ll 1ST 191 
military plan divided aeeoidmg to their * Itwouldbe {ustasoasj in a months time 
respective districts, and officered bv men to havo an army m Ireland ot two hundred 
c boson by themselves the principle of their thousand as ten thousand The peasantry 
unun is implicit obedionce to tho orders of would flock to the Republican standard m 
those w hom they have eh cted as their gene such numbers as to embarrass the general in 
tain a id whose object is tho emancipation of chief A proclamation should instantly be 
their eourtr v the subversion of English usur issued containing an invitation to the people 
pation and the bettering tho condition of the to join the Republican standard organise 
wretched peasantry of Ireland The eyes of themselves and/orra a National Conventicpfor 
this whole body which may be said almost the purpose of framing a government arm ad 
without a figure to be the people of Ireland ministering the affairs of Ireland till it was 
arc turned with the most anxious expectation put in activity 

to t rauce for assistanceand support I he oath The first act of the Convention thus con 
if tlioir union recites that they will be faith stituted should bo to declare themselves tho 
fnl to the united nations of trance <md Jre representatives of tho Irish people tree anil 
kind and several of them have already sealed independent and in that capacity to form an 
it with their blood I sup] oso there is no alliance offensive and defensive wxthtke French 
i m ^piracy if a whole people can be said to Republic stopulatlng that neither party should 
i ou spire which has continued for so many makepeace with England till the two Repub 
years as this has done when, the secret has lies were Acknowledged 
boon so religion sly kept and whore m so vast The Convention should noxt publish a pro 

a number so few traitors are to be found clamafcion notifying their independence and 
There is ilso a further organisation of the thnr alliance with the French Republic forbid 
( athulios which is called tho General Com ding all adherence to the British government 
imttce a representative >ody chosen by tho under the penalty of high treason ordering 
C athalics at largt Which decides the move all taxes and contributions to bo paid only to 
ments of the city of Dublin and possesses a such persons as should bo appointed by tho 
very great influence on the minds of tbo Ca provisional government Another to the mill 
ihohcs throughout the nation I con add tia.^re calling thqrn to the standard of their 
from my personal knowledge that a great country, and another to tho Irishmen in the 
majority ot the able and honest men w*n> navy, recalling them directly from that ser 
compose it are siucere Republicans warml} vice, and this should be followed by another 
attached to the cause of France and as Irish correct, tingtvery shilling oj JSnglish property in 
men and as Catholics doubly bound to de- Ireland of every species movable or fixed, and 
test tho tyranny and domination of England, appropriating it to the national service ? — 
which has often deluged the country with Second Memorial addressed to the French 
their best blood A, « Directory by Wolfe Tone Wolfe Tondi Me 

*'The militia are about eighteen thousand iwirs ii 107 201 
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its achievements were the principal mo mist v, ith w hich it was accomi> miec en 
tive foi bicaJtmg off the negotiation aided the Ftenth admu il to clud4 the 
77 To distract the attention oi the vigilance of the British squadron, yet 
enemy, the most inconsistent accounts one ship of the line struck on the 
were spread as to the object of the ox rocks near the isle of Uslimt, and was 
pedition , — sometimes, th it it was des lost several were d imaged, and the 
tmed for the West Indies , at othelfy fleet was totally dispcistd This tem 
for the shores of Poztugil Rut, not pestuous weather continued the wliolo 
withstanding these artifices, the British time the fleet was it sea Hoche him 
government readily discerned, where the self, who was on boaitl n frigate, w is 
blow was really intended to be struck separ ated from the remainder of his 
Orders was transmitted to Ireland to squadion, and, after a stormy pass if, e, 
have the militia m 4 a^ires* , a vigilant a part of the expedition reached the 
watch was kept up on the coasts , antf point of rendt zvous, in Bantry Bay, 
directions weie given that, m the event eight days after its departure fiom the 
of a descent being effected, all the French harboui Admiral Bouvet, the 
cattle aCiid provisions should be d liven second m command, i ©solved to land 
mto the interior-— pi ecautions which m Jhe troops although only tight ships 
the end proved unnecessary, but which qf the line and some of the ti insports 
were dictated by a prudent foresight, were assemble d, h iving on board six 
and gavo the hienoh government an thousand laud forces But tho violence 
ldoif of the species of resistance which ol the tempest, and the prodigious s\\ ell 
they might expect m the event of such of the sea on that iron bound cost, mi 
an invasion being really effected But, dered that impossible , ind the ci ew of 
notwithstanding all these preparations, a boat, which was sent through the sui £ 
the most serious apprehensions were to leoounoitre, were speedily muh pn 
entertained by the strongest heads m soners by the numerous bodies of irmed 
Bntam, as to the consequences of the men who appealed on the beach to op 
landing of any considerable French pose a landing Dispirited by such a 
force in Ireland * Without, said Lord succession of disasters, unwilling to un 
Wellesley at the time, “being preju dortake the responsibility ol ho? aiding 
diced by the deep stake I have in Ire a part only of the land forces in the 
land, I think 1 may say, that to neglect absence of the general in chief, and 
the defence of that countiy is to msui e apprehensive that provisions for tho 
tho conquest of this, with oil its attend ci ews of the vessels would fail, fiom tho 
ant horrors of revolution and pillage long time that they had been at sea, 
A revolution in Ireland would be the Bouvet resolved to make the best of his 
infallible consequence of the landing of way back to the French harboui s He 
eve%a small French force m that count- set sail accordingly, and had the good 
try, and theti what sort of neighbour fortune to reach Brest on the last day 
would Ireland become ? My gloomy of December, whither he was soon fol 
apprehensions are the result of seuous lowed by the scattered divisions of his 
and deliberate reflection , and my great fleet, after two ships of the line and 
fear is a blow an Ii eland, before suffi three frigates had been lost , one of the 
oiettt preparation has been made far our former by the violence of the elements, 
defence m that most vulncr ible, and, and the other by the attacks of the 
at the same time, mortal part n * British Hoche hunltlf*, after escaping 

78 The expedition set sail in the a thousand perils, was landed on the 
middle of December, two days before island oi Rh3 , and the Directory, aban 
the negotiation Was broken off at Pans, donrng the expedition for the present, 
hut it encountered disasters from the iao\ ed the greater part of his forces to 
very moment of its leaving th# hartxgu the Rh j ne, to replace the losses of J oui 
A violent tempest arose immediately dan s array, to the command of which 
after its departure , and though the they destined him 
* Lord Wiiflesler to Mr Pitfc, Sept. 4 IW, * 70 Such was % issue of this ex 
Wakw s Ufc shbtmth i 174 pedition, which had so long kept Gre it 
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But|m m suspense, and revealed *to Britain it that period, what a for 
its ificmies tho vulncr iblo quirtei m midable manner it soonstlttei broke out 
winch it might be attickcd with the m the mutiny at the Non,, and what 
gitatest diauco of success Its result serious financial embarrassments weie 
wib pregnant with important mstiuc alioady pressing upon the treasury, and 
tion to the rulers of both countries , to pieparmg the cusis which led to tho 
the bicuch, is demonstrating tho ex suspension of cash payments m the 
trundmary usks vs Inch attend an ex following spring^it must be admitted 
j>tdition by sea m comparison with a that the nation then stood upon the 
land campaign — the sm ill numbei ot edge of an abyss, and that, if e\ei Pio 
foices which can be embarked on board videnco interferes in human affairs 
even a great fleet, and tho unforeseen otherwise than by the energy which if / 
disasters which frequently on the for infuses intc^tl^e cause of lusticc, ana 
mei element defeat the best concerted the moral laws tft which tho deeds of 
enterprises, to the Ihitish, at, show flee i gents ai e rendered subservunt, its 
mg that the empire of the seas does protection never appealed m so remark 
not ihvays aftord security against m able a manner to the ilntish islands 
\asion — that, in the face of superior since the winds and the waves, two 
mantime lorces, her possessions h icf hundred years before dispersed tho 
b( cn for sixti en days at the meicy or bpamah Armament With tiuthwas 
the enemy, and that neither the skill of it said at the time, * The goodness of 
htr sailors nor the valoui of her armies, • Pi evidence to us has exhibited a sco»nd 
but the fury of tho elenn nts, had saved Ai madn Once moi t \\ rote Loi d Rivers, 
them from dangei in the most vulner * hftlavit Deus et dissip mtur 
iblo part of their dominions While SI The close of this yt ar was marked 
these consideiations are fitted to abate by tho death of the Empi ess Catherine , 
the confidence of the mvadti, thiy are and the accession of the Einpeioi Paul 
calculated at the same time to weaken to the Russian throne— an event of no 
an overweening reliance on naval su small importance to the futuic fat< of 
penority , and to demonstrate, that the the war and destiny of the woild 
only defence on which certain tiust can Shortly before her death, she had by 
bo placed, even by an insular power, is ait and flatteiy contrived to add Cour 
well disciplined army, and the pa- land to her immense dominions She 
tnotism of its own subjects had recently made herself mistress of 

80 It is a curious subject for specu IMhend m Persia, and the alliance 
lation, w hat might have been the i eault with Great Britain and Austria secured 
had Hoche succeeded in lauding with to her the concuirenoe of these powers 
twenty five thousand of hw best troops in her favourite project of dismember- 
on the Irish shores To those who con mg the 1 urkish dominions, and placing 
sider indeed, the patriotic spirit, in her youngest son on the throne of Con 
domitable valour, and preserving cha- stantme. She thus seemed to be fast 
lactcr of the British people, and the approaching the grand object of her 
complete command they had of the sea, desire, and might have lived to see the 
the final issue of such a contest cannot cross planted on the dome of St Sophia, 
appear doubtful , but it is equally evi when death interrupted all her schemes 
dent that the addition of such a force, of ambition, m the sixty seventh year 
and so able a §o»mander ? to the pi o of her age, and the thirty sixth of her 
digious and organised body of Irish reign. Her latest projeot was the for- 
malcontents, would have engendered a mation of a powerful confederacy fbrthe 
dreadful domestic war, and that the deduce of Europe against the French 
whole energies of the cm pne might fbr Republic , and she had given orders 
a very long penod have been employ c d for £he le^y of a hundred and fifty thou- 
in saving itself from dismemberment said men, intended to take a part m 
When it is recollected, also, how widely the German campaigns — a design which* 
the spirit of discontent was diffused if earned into effect by hea firm and nt* 
even through the population of GrcJb tiepid hand, might have accelerated. 
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by nearly tweniy yeais, the catastrophe 
which closed w3 war 

82 Few Boveieigna will occupj a 
more conspicuous place iu the page of 
history, or have left, is regards then 
conduct on the throne, a more marked 
reputation Prudent in council, and 
intrepid m conduct , V autious m form 
mg resolutions, but vigorous in carry 
lUg them into execution ambitious, 
; but of gi eat and splendid objects only, 

„ Lonately fond of glory, without the 

alloy at least m public ajfa^*, of soidid 
orvulgai inclinations \hscernmg m the 
choice of her counsellors, and swayed 
m matters of state generally by lofty 
intellects f munificent m public, libernl 
in pnvate,firm in resolution, unwearied 
m purpose, she dignified a despotic 
throne by the magnanimity and pa 
tnotism of a more virtuous age But 
theAb great qualities were counterbal 
anced by as remarkable vices, and 
more truly perhaps of her than of the 
Virgin Queen of England it might be 
Baid, m Burleigh s woids, “that if to 
day she was more than man, to mor 
row she would be less than woman ’ 
Vehement, sensual, and capncious m 
private life, she seemed as a woman 
to live only for the gratification of her 
passions , her successive lovers, under 
vfche name of favourites, formed as regu 
lar K part of hei establishment as her 
ministers of state, and received a much 
larger share of her revenues , tyrannical, 
overbearing, and sometimes cruel in her 
administration, she filled her subjects 
Withunbounded awe for her authority 
LikcHemy VIII of England, she spared 
neither man m her lust, nor woman in 
her hate She was not always able to 
withstand the influence of her favour 
lies m affairs of stai^ , they were fre 
quently selected from the officers of 
her guard, for no other quality but per 
eonal beauty, $hd many of the worst 
acts of her government may be traced 
to their ascendancy In the lustre of 
her administration, how&ver, thy carter 
of her victories, and the rapid progress 
of her subjects under so abl%a govayn 
znent, mankind forget her dissolute 
manners, the occasional deration of un 



nalfsed hei accession to the thi rue 
they overlooked the fi ulties of jtho 
woman m the dignity of the princess 
and paid to the abilities and splendour 
of the Scmiramis of the north that m 
voluntary homage which commanding 
qualities on tho throne never fail to sc 
cure, even when stained by lriegulai 
lties in ]>i lvato life * 

83 The end of the s ime \ ear w it 
n eased the i esignation of the president y 
of the United btates of Ameuca by 
General Washington, and his voluntaLy 
retirement into pnvato life Modun 
history has not amoie spotless charac 
ter to commemorate Invincible in re 
solution, hi m in conduct, incorruptible 
m integrity, he bi ought to the helm of 
$ victouous republic tho simplicity 
and innocence of rural life, he was 
forced into greatness by circumstances 
lather than lod into it by inclination 
and prevailed over his enemies lather 
by the w isdoin of his designs, and tho 
perseverance of his character, than b> 
any extraordinary genius for the art of 
war A soldiei from necessity and p i 
triotism rather than disposition, he was 
the first to recommend a return to pa 
cific counsels when the independence 
of his country was secuied , and be- 
queathed to Ins countrymen an address 
on leaving their government, to which 
there are few compositions of unm 
spired wisdom which can beai a com 

* Tho elegant flatter) of Trance applied to 
the Empress the noble lines of Voltaire m the 
SJmiramu perhaps written with that \ery 
view — * 

1 Que do Stemiramis lea beaux jours plems do 
gloire 

Efficient ce moment heureux ou malhcur 
eux 

Qm dun fetal hymen brisa lo joug affreux 
Ninus en vous chassant de boh lit et du 
trdne 

En vousperdant nmdamc eflt perdu Bal>> 
lone 

Pour le bien des mortis xoua pr^vin tea sos 
coups, 

Babylon© et la terre avaient bosom de vous 
Et quraze ans de a cf tus ot de travaux utiles 
Lea arides deserts par Vous rendus fertile^ 
%m sAuvages humains soumis au frein dcs 
lots, 

1 jcs arts dans nos cittf s naisaant & votre voi- 
ces hardis rbonumens que I univers admire 
Les acclamations do co puissant empire 
Sent au taut do tdmoms dont lo cri glorieux 
A d<Jpos6 pour vous au tribunal desdieux 
# Semramw Act 1 scene 5 
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panstflu * He was modest without dS 
fidcu<^ , sensible to the voice of fame 
without vanity , independent and dig 
mhed without either asperity or pride 
Ho waB a fnend to liberty, but not to 
licentiousness — not to the dreams of 
enthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
which America had inherited from hei 
British descent, and which weie op 
posed to nothing so much as the ex 
travagant love oi power in the Fi ench 
democracy Accordingly, after having 
signalised his life by successful lesist 
ance to Fnghsh oppression, he closed 
it by the warmest advice to cultivate 
the friendship of Great Britain , and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly be 
foie his resignation, to effect the con 
elusion of a treaty of friendly and com f 
meicial mtei corn’s© between the mother* 
country and its emancipated offspring 
He was a Cromwell without his ambi 
lion , a fey 11a without hiB crimes , and, 
aftei having raised his country, by his 


exertions, to the rank of anindependent 
state, he closed his carecflfry a volun- 
tary relinquishment of the powerwhich 
a grateful people had bestowed. If it 
is the^ughest glory of England to have 
given birth, even amidst Transatlantic 
wilds, to such a mamf and if she cannot 
number him amon/those who have ex 
tended her provinces or augmented her 
dominions, she may at least feel a legi 
timate pnde in the victories which he 
achieved, and the great qualities which 
he exhibited, ui Hie con teat with herself, 
and indulge witn faction in the re- 
flection, that that vast empire, which 
neither the ambition of Louis XIV nor 
the power of N apeleon could distaamber, 
received its first shock from the courage 
which she had communicated to her own 
offspring , and that, amidst the convul 
sions and revolutions of other states, leal 
liberty has arisen m that nation alone, 
which inherited m its veins the genuine 
principles of British freedom 


+ This groat mau observes in that admir 
iblc composition Towards the preservation 

ot your government and the permanence of 
vour present happy state it is requisite not 
>nly that you discountenance irregular op 
positions to its acknowledged authority but 
ilso that >ou resist with care the spint of 
innov ition upon its principles however spe 
uous the pretexts One method of assault 
in ly be to effect m the forms of the consti 
tntion alterations which will impair the en 
cigy of the system and thus to undermine 
w hat cannot be directly overthrown. In aU 
the changes to which you may be invited, 
lomernber that time and habit are at least as 
necessary to fix the true character of govern 
ment as of other human institutions that 
experiment is the surest standard by whieh 
to test the real tendency of the existing con 
stitution of a counti y that facility m changes, 
upon the mere credit of hypothesis and opm 
ion exposes to perpetual change from the 
endless variety of hypothesis and opinion , 
and remember especially that, for the effl 
cicut management of your common interests 
in a country so extensive as ours a govern 
ment of as much vigour is is consistent with 
the perfect security oi liberty is India pen 
•sable Libert) Itself will find m such a govern 
ment with powers properly distributed and 
adjusted its surest guardian It is indeed 
httle else than a name where the govern 
ment is too feeble to withstand the enter- 
prises of faction, to confine oaeh member of 


tho society within the limits prescribed by 
the laws and to maintain all in the secure 
and tranquil enjoyment of tho rights of per- 
son and property 

Let mo now warn you in the most so 
lemn manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally It is unforfcu 
nately inseparable from our nature, having 
Its roots in the strongest passions of tho hu 
man mind It exists under different shapes 
in all governments more or less stifled, con 
trolled, or oppressed but in those of the po 
ptilar form it is seen in its greatest rankness, 
audit is truly thoir worst enemy The alter 
nate dominion of one fectien over another 
sharpened by the spirit of revengo natural to 
party discussion which in different ages and 
countries, has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a most horrid despotflkn. 
But this loads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism Tho disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline the 
minds of men to seek security and repose in 
the absolute power of a single individual , 
and sooner or later the chief of some prevail 
uig faction, more able or more fortunate than 
his competitors, turns this despotism to the 
purposes of his own elevation on the ruins of 
public liberty * What words, to be spoken 
by the founder of the American Republic, 
the refuser of the American crown at a time 
whoa the career of Napoleon had lust oot&i 
meuced irTBurope I —Awn &tg xxxviii 306. 
Siate Papers * 
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